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IOTRODUCTORY. 

I To all Free and Accepted Masons in 
particular, and to the Public in 
| general . 

Brothers and Friends, 

The principles on which the institu- 
te! of Free Masonry is founded, and 
ibe respect to which it is entitled, need 
no other comments, than that it has 
stood the test of experience, and has 
brightened by use, through a long se- 
| riesofages; that it has at all times been 
embraced and defended by some of the 
greatest, and best of men, and that it 
mow presents, throughout the civilized 
world, a greater body of talent, virtue, 
and respectability, than was ever 
waited in any other social institution 
of iraman invention. No apology can 
therefore be necessary, for devoting a 
periodical publication to so important 
an interest. To the Mason, if well 
conducted, it will furnish the ancient 
landmarks of our order, and the rules 
by which he is to square his conduct 
with a brother, and with all man- 
kind ; it will brighten and refresh bis 
intellect, and present his mind with 
many valuable materials for that edi- 
fice, on which it is his delight to la- 
bour; and when labour snnfl give 


place to refreshment, it will even ren- 
der the festive and convivial hour in- 
structive, by teaching him to u mingle 
the useful with the sweet.” 

The first pages of each number of 
the Masonic Register, shall always be 
occupied with matter, strictly and ori- 
ginally Masonic ; among which will 
be found constitutions and laws, by 
which the fraternity are governed in 
various parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly in North America; Masokic 
biographical and historical sketches,’ 
sennons, addresses, orations, odes, &c. 
The remainder will be devoted to ge- 
ography, history, politics, natural and 
moral philosophy, agriculture, the use- 
ful arts, poetry, and amusing frag- 
ments. 

In geography and history , we shall 
endeavour to confine ourselves to such 
communications as most nearly con- 
cern the interests to which our publi- 
cation is devoted. In politics, we dis- 
claim all attachment to any party 
which has not for its foundation the 
equal rights, and good of mankind ; 
and we solemnly promise, that no por- 
tion of our paper shall ever be devo- 
ted to the service of a demagogue. Jn 
all our researches we shall make truth 
our object, reason and justice our 
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guides, and free investigation our 
right. 

In religion, we shall meddle with 
Oo man’s creed u whose life is in the 
right.” “ He that feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness,” whatever may 
be his private tenets, must be greeted 
with an equal share of brotherly love, 
at the altal* of Masonry ; he who does 
not, is a hardened wretch, if he dare 
approach it. 

The success of this work, depends 
on the patronage it may receive. To 
the public in general, it would be do- 
ing injustice to suppose, that any por- 
tion of support will be withheld, 
which the character of the publication 
shall merit. But, Brethren of the 
great Masonic Family , conscious of 
our own weakness, to you we look for 
more than would be our portion from 
the cold hand of justice ; to you we 
look for those effusions of genius 
which shall dignify and adorn our pa- 
ges ; to your candour we look for ex- 
cuses for the errors and faults you will 
from time to time discover; and to 
your liberality we look for that pecu- 
niary support, without which, the Ma- 
sonic Register will prove but a with- 
ering plant; with which, , we hope, 
and trust, h may flourish with ever- 
blooming freshness, yielding the com- 
forts of life to us, and pleasure and 
satisfaction to you. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MA- 
SONRY. 

The institution of Masonry takes its 
date from the foundation of the world. 
That its principles are of divine ori- 
gin, is self-evident; and that it has 
had the superintending hand of Deity 
for a support, is, we think, sufficiently 
demonstrated, by the many ages 
through which it has existed, notwith- 
standing the united exertions of the 
bigoted and superstitious in all ages, 
to overthrow its structure ; whilst ev- 
ery other human institution has been 
corrupted and destroyed. 

By tradition, it appears that the 
mysteries of Masonry were transmit- 


ted in regular succession, through the 
u free and accepted,” from Adam to 
Noah, and from Noah to Solomon, 
through whose means the brethren 
were more strictly united, and laws 
were enacted for the future government 
of the fraternity. Grand master Sol- 
omon organized a great number of 
new lodges at Jerusalem, and employ- 
ed 113,600 of the fraternity, besides 
70,000 labourers, in building the tern* 
pie, which was finished A. L. 3028. 
Previous to the commencement of the 
building of this celebrated edifice, a 
most intimate connection was formed 
between grand master Solomon, king 
of Israel, and grand master Hiram, 
king of Tyre, and their friendship was 
permanently cemented. Under the 
direction of these grand masters, with 
the assistance of deputy grand master 
Hiram-Abiflf, Masonry flourished in a 
greater degree than at any former pe- 
riod ; and has continued to flourish in 
a greater or less degree, through suc- 
cessive generations. The following 
ing letters, which passed between the 
king of Israel, and the king of Tyre, 
are copied from Jbsephus’ history of 
the antiquities of the Jews. 

SOLOMON TO KINO HIRAM. 

u Know thou, that my father would 
have built a temple to God, but was 
hindered by wars, and continual ex- 
peditions, for he did not leave off to 
overthrow his enemies till he made 
them all subject to tribute ; but I give 
thanks to God for the peace I at pre- 
sent enjoy ; and on that account 1 am 
at leisure, and design to build an 
house to God ; for God foretold to my 
father, that such an house should be 
built by me ; wherefore I desire thee 
to send some of thy subjects with 
mine, to mount Lebanon, to cut down 
timber, for the Sidonians are* more 
skilful than our people in cutting of 
wood; I will pay whatsoever price 
thou shalt determine.” 

HIRAM TO KING SOLOMON. 

“ It is fit to bless God, that he hath 
committed thy father’s government to 
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thee, who art a wise matt, and endow- 
ed with aH virtues. As for myself, I 
rejoice at the condition thou art in. 
and will be subservient to thee in all 
that thou sendest to me about; for 
when by my subjects, I have cut 
down many, and large trees of cedar, 
and cypress wood, I will send them to 
sea, and will order my subjects to 
make doats of them, and to sail to 
what place soever of thy country thou 
shah desire, and leave them there ; af- 
ter which thy subjects may Carry 
them to Jerusalem : hut do thou take 
care to procure us corn for this tim- 
ber, which we stand in need of, be- 
cause we inhabit in an island.” 

In A. L. 3190, the Masonic art was 
introduced into France and Germany, 
by Ninus, who had assisted in building 
the temple ; and from that time to its 
introduction into England, through 
the means of Solomon’s masons, and 
their descendants, it was introduced 
and flourished in various other parts 
of the world. 

. The royal art is supposed to have 
neen introduced into Great Britian 
some time previous to the Roman in- 
vasion, where it was afterwards patron- 
ized by Julius Caesar, and by his most 
distinguished generals ; but the most 
zealous patron of the order in those 
days, was the emperor Caraunus, who 
gr ant ed a charter, and appointed the 
martyr Sc Alban, the first grand mas- 
ter. 

After the departure of the Romans 
from England, Masonry became much 
neglected, and thus, in a measure con- 
tmied, until A. D. 872, when it was 
revived by Alfred the Great under 
whose auspices it acquired great splen- 
dour and respectability, and continued 
to flourish until the reign of King 
Athelstane, in A. D. 926, when it was 
completely re-established by the insti- 
tution of a grand lodge at York, of 
which prince Edwin, king Athelstane’s 
brother, was appointed first grand 
master. A grand communication of 
all the Masons in the kingdom was 


called, to assembte at York ; where, 
from ancient documents, they formed 
a book of constitutions, from which all 
the lodges both in England and Amer- 
ica, either mediately or immediately 
derive their charters; and from this 
assemblage the appellation of Ancient 
York Masons, is derived. After this, 
Masonry continued to receive the fos- 
tering patronage of various kings and 
princes, as well as the most exalted 
statesmen, and men of learning and 
exemplary piety, not only in England, 
but in other kingdoms of Europe. 

James 1. king of Scotland, became 
a zealous patron of Masonry, and was 
initiated into the order A. D. 1443. 
In the year 1731, Francis, then duke 
of Tuscany, afterwards emperor of 
Germany, was initiated into the myste- 
ries, by earl Chesterfield, while on an 
embassy at the Hague ; and in 1738, 
Frederick the Great, king of Prusia, 
became a Mason. Frederick, was a 
zealous advocate for the order, and 
extended it throughout his dominions. 

In the year 1779, Omdit-ul Omrak 
Bahauder , the eldest son of the nabob 
of Carnatic, was initiated into the 
lodge of Trinchinopoly, which caused 
Masonry to progress with rapid strides 
in the East Indies. On the receipt of 
the news of this initiation, by the 
grand lodge of England, they forward- 
ed him a letter of congratulation, with 
an elegant apron, and a book of con- 
stitutions, to which, in the year 1780, 
an answer written in the Persian lan- 
guage was received, enveloped in an 
elegant gold cloth. To such of our 
readers as have not seen the transla- 
tion of this letter, it cannot fail to be 
highly gratifying. It is as follows : 

“ To the Right Worshipful, his Grace, the 
Duke of Manchester, Grand Master of 
the Ulustiious and Benevolent Society 
of Free and Accepted Masons under the 
Constitution of England, and the Grand 
Lodge thereof. 

“ Mod Honoured Sir, and Brethren, 

u An early knowledge and par- 
ticipation of ^ benefits arising to our 
house, from its intimate union of coun- 
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oils, and interest with the British na- 
tion, and a deep veneration for the 
laws, constitution and manners of the 
latter, have for many years led me to 
seize every opportunity of drawing the 
ties between us still closer and closer. 

“ By the accounts which have reach- 
ed me of the principles, and practices 
of your fraternity, nothing can be 
more pleasing to the Sovereign Ruler 
of the universe, (whom we all, though 
in different ways adore,) or more hon- 
ourable to his creatures; for they 
stand upon the broad basis of indis- 
criminate and universal benevolence/ 

u Under this conviction, I had long 
wished to be a member of your fra- 
ternity, and now that 1 am initiated, 
I consider the title of an English Ma- 
son, as one of the most honourable 
which I possess : for it is, at once, 
a cement of the friendship between 
your nation and me, the friend of 
mankind. 

“ I have received from the advo- 
cate general of Bengal, Sir John Day, 
the very acceptable mark of attention 
and esteem, with which you have fa- 
voured me. It has been presented with 
every circumstance of deference and 
respect, which the situation of things 
'here, and the temper of the times 
would admit of ; and I do assure your 
grace, and the brethren at large, that 
he has done ample justice to the, com- 
mission you have confided to him, and 
that be has executed it, in such a man- 
ner, as to do honour to himself, and to 
me. 

t6 1 shall avail myself of a proper 
opportunity, to convince your grace, 
and the rest of the brethren, that Om- 
dit-ul Omrah is not an unfeeling bro- 
ther, or heedless of the precepts which 
he has imbibed ; and that while he tes- 
tifies his love and esteem for his breth- 
ren, by strengthening the bonds of hu- 
manity, he means to minister to the 
wants of the distressed. 

“ May the common father of all, the 
one omnipotent and merciful God, 
take , you into his holy keeping, and 
give you health, peace, and length of 


years, prays your highly honoured 
and affectionate brother, 

Omdit-ul Omrah Bahaudeb- 

To this letter a suitable reply was 
returned, and the original letter, -with 
a translation copied on vellum, ele- 
gantly framed and glazed, was hung 
up in the hall, at all public meetings 
of the lodge, 

A Latin lodge, entitled the Roman 
Eagle, was instituted at Edinburgh, 
A. D. 1784, which flourished for sev- 
eral years, but on the government 
having fallen into the hstads of breth- 
ren unskilled in the language, the latin 
was at length discarded. 

In 1786, Prince William Heniy, 
was initiated into the order ; and the 
succeeding year, his example was fol- 
lowed by his brothers, the Prince of 
Wales, now king of England, and the 
duke of York. In 1790, prince Ed- 
ward, and prince Augustus Frederick 
were both made Masons. 

In 1793, the king of Sweden be- 
came a Mason at Stockholm, while 
the duke of Sudermania presided as 
grand master, and in the year 1799, 
an intimate connection was formed be- 
tween the grand lodges of Sweden and 
England. 

To mention all the illustrious char- 
acters who have patronized the Ma- y 
sonic art, in the different ages of the 
world, and to give a minute account of 
its extent, would far exceed our limits ; 
suffice it then, in closing our sketch 
of its origin and progress in the old 
world ; to say that it has met the ap- 
probation of the wise, and good, in 
every age, and that its influence has 
been extended to the four quarters of 
| the globe. 

Commencement of Masonry in 
America . 

Free Masonry was first introdu- 
ced into America, by the establish- 
ment of a lodge at Savannah, in the 
province of Georgia, under a warrant 
from lord Weymoth, then grand mas- 
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ter of England, A. L. 5730 ; but the 
first grand lodge was established at 
Boston, Massachusetts, under the name 
of St. John’s grand lodge, when lord 
Montague, at that time grand master 
of England, appointed the worshipful 
Henry Price, grand master of New- 
England, in consequence of a petition 
from a number of brethren residing in 
those provinces. 

In the year following, orders having 
been received by this grand lodge, 
from the grand lodge of England, to 
establish lodges in all parts of North- 
America, a lodge was constituted in 
Philadelphia, of which Benjamin 
Franklin was appointed first master. 
A warrant was granted at the same 
time for holding a lodge in Ports- 
mouth, New- Hampshire. 

Masonry was first introduced in the 
West-Indies in 5738, when a lodge 
was formed at Antigua, by the grand 
master of New-Enghmd, when on his 
way to the mother country, into which 
he initiated the governor of that 
island, and several other distinguished 
characters. 

From St* John’s grand lodge, erne- 
nated the first subordinate lodges, in 
various parts of the British dominions 
in America, and the West-Indies, as 
well as those of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New-Haropshire, Rhode- 
Islaod, New-York, New-Jersey^ Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and North-Caro- 
lina. 

In 5752, a dispensation was grant- 
ed by the grand lodge of Scotland, of 
which ShoUo Charles Douglass , lord 
Aberdour , was then grand master, to 
a number of brethren who had been 
initiated into the order in foreign 
lodges, to hold a lodge in Boston, un- 
der the appellation of St. Andrew’s, 
No. 82. JSt. Jokn J s grand lodge , 
considering their jurisdiction infringed, 
refused, for a number of years, any 
communications from St. Andrews 
bdge 7 or visits from such of its mem- 
bers as had not formerly sat in lodges 
under their jurisdiction. 

in 5764, a grand lodge was estab- 


lished in Pennsylvania, under a war- 
rant from the grand lodge of England. 

In 5769, an ancient grand lodge 
was established in the province of 
Massachusetts, in consequence of a 
petition to the worshipful earl of Dal* 
home y at tW time grand master of 
Masons in Scotland, who appointed 
Joseph Warren, grand master of Ma- 
sons in Boston, and within one hun- 
dred miles of the same ; and on the 
festival of St John the Baptist, June 
24th, 5769, he was installed, and in 
5772, he received a commission, con- 
stituting him grand master of the whole 
continent of America. 

In 5771, the grand bdge of North- 
Carolina was established under a war- 
rant from the grand bdge of Scot- 
land. 

On the 17th of June 5775, a very 
heavy loss was sustained by the grand 
lodge, and Masonry in general, in the 
death of major general Warrbn, who 
fell in the ever memotable battle of 
Bunker’s hill, on the heights of 
Charleston, whilst gallantly fighting 
in defence of his country’s rights. 

This melancholy event, which 
threw the whole Masonic family into 
mourning, and drew foith tears from 
the whole American community, to- 
gether with other political events of 
that period, caused a short suspension 
of Masonic labours. The commis- 
sion of the grand mister, having 
with him expired, and his deputy hav- 
ing no power independent of that 
derived from him, caused some em- 
barrassment as it respected the future 
proceedings of the craft, being left des- 
titute of a head, or a single grand officer 
to regulate their work. However, af- 
ter various communications, in which 
the subject was candidly considered, 
on the 8th of March 5777, the breth- 
ren came to a conclusion, to form an 
independent grand lodge , “ on prin- 
ciples consistent with, and subordinate 
to the regulations pointed out in the 
constitutions of ancient Masonry.” 
The lodge was accordingly organised, 
and the worshipful Joseph Webb, in- 
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•tailed grand master. This grand 
lodge continued to exercise its prerog- 
atives independently of any other, 
till the year 5791, when overtures 
were made to the officers of St. John’s 
grand lodge, to form an union, which 
were accepted, and on the 5th of 
March, the two lodges were organised 
into one body, under the name of 
u The grand lodge of the ancient and 
honourable society of free and accept* 
ed Masons, far the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 77 

Previous to the revolution, which 
dissolved all allegiance of the then 
American Provinces to the British 
crown, the grand lodge of England 
had appointed Provincial grand mas- 
ters in several of the provinces, from 
which emanated a number of subordi- 
nate lodges ; hut the same revolution 
which separated the states from all 
foreign government, ex honerated all 
Masons in the United States, from al- 
legiance to foreign lodges : means 
were therefore taken for the establish- 
ment of independent grand' lodges in 
the respective states. A friendly cor- 
respondence, however, has been care- 
fully preserved, among the fraternity 
in all parts of the world. 

FROM MAINE. 

The following interesting article is 
copied from the Eastern Argus, 
published in the state of Maine. With 
a high degree of pleasure we observe 
the lights of Masonry extending their 
benign influences in this new state. 
We most heartily congratulate our 
brethren and companions of Maine, 
on the “ recent consecration of their 
grand lodge, and of three royal arch ; 
chapters within so short a period.” 
May unanimity prevail among them, 
and may their work be always such, 
as to pass the inspection of the 
Grand Overseer. We regret that it 
is out of our power to give a complete 
list of the officers of the several new 
chapters, together with that of the 
new grand lodge, owing to the paper 


! which was politely handed os by a 
friend, having been mutilated. 

w On Tuesday the 18th inst. agree- 
ably to notice, the grand royal arch 
chapter of Massachusetts was duly or- 
ganized at Bath, by M. E. D. G. H. 

P. Henry Fowle, Esq. who then and 
there publicly consecrated Montgom- 
ery chapter of royal arch Masons; 
and on the 19th, New Jerusalem chap- 
ter at Wiscasset; and on the 21st, 
Jerusalem chapter at Hallowell, and 
their several officer* were installed in 
due form. An address was delivered 
at Bath by Robert P. Dunlap, Esq. 
on the social and benevolent princi- 
ples of Masonry; at Wiscasset, by 
Nathaniel Coffin, Esq. on it moral 
and religious influence ; and at HaJ- 
lowel, by Dr. Lawrence Sprague, 
on the origin and importance of the 
royal arch degree. The character of 
this institution, in these several point* 
of view, was delineated and enforced 
in an elegant and impressive manner. 

“ The ceremonies on each occasion 
were peculiarly gratifying, and were 
rendered more interesting by the per- 
formance of several pieces of sacred 
music, in an admirable style, reflect- 
ing honour on those who so politely vol- 
unteered their assistance. The grand 
officers and respective chapters at each 
place, were preceded by a large proces- 
sion of the fraternity, and the exercises 
performed to crowded auditories. At 
Bath and Wiscasset, governor King, 
as grand master of Masons in Maine, 
accompanied by several officers of the 
grand lodge, participated in the so- 
lemnities, and expressed his regret 1 
that his public avocations prevented 
his accepting the invitation to attend 
the consecration at Hallowell. At 
Bath, the grand chapter, and the offi- 
cers of the respective chapters, were 
in the evening received by the gov- J 
ernor at his house, with his usual jk>- * 
liteness and hospitality ; and at Wis— 
casset and Hallowell, they experienced , 
those attentions which are peculiar to 
royal arch Masons* 
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“Every circumstance combined to 
vender this occasion uncommonly in- 
teresting, and to make an impression 
on the public mind highly favourable 
te the institution. The Rev. Clergy 
in the vicinity attended by invitation, 
and assisted in the solemnities ; at the 
conclusion of which, the fraternity par- 
took of Masonic dinners, prepared in 
• a superior style. Owing to the great 
number of brethren assembled at Hal- 
lo well, a large booth was constructed 
of eveigreen, placed in an airy situa- 
tion, and tastefully decorated ; where 
the following toasts, previously pre- 
pared, were drank, accompanied by 
appropriate music from the band 

!• Fke general grand chapter of 
the United States. — United States* 
march. 

2. The grand chapter under whose 
auspices toe are constituted • May 
her wisdom and seal be perpetuated 
through all time, and “ her children 
of the latest posterity rise np and call 

! her Messed. 79 — Massachusetts* march. 

3. The grand lodge of Maine — 
Though yet io its cradle, majr it, like J 
the infimt Hercules, strangle the ser- 
pent of discord, and pursue its victo- 
rious career, till every monster of vice 
shall be exterminated from our land. — 
Mmse march . 

4. The grandmaster and governor 
of Maine. — His path of duty, as a 

| ray of light ; neither intrigue nor fac- 
tion can divert him from his course.— 
Governor King’s march. 

4. The Craft — Sacred is thepledge, 
acred be its redemption. — Song in 
the Stranger. 

5. Masonry — A beam from the 
fountain of light : may its rays extend 
nil the whole world shall see its whole 
character. — Free Mason’s march. 

7- The key stone of the royal Ma* 
sonic arch . — It sustains an edifice 
nore beautiful than the temple of Sol- 
emon, and more durable than the pyr- 
amids of Egypt. — Royal arch Md- 
se* 9 # march. 

8. The memory of our grand mas* 
ter — W ASHLNGTON.— Dirge. 


9- The memory of our grand man 
ter Solomon — Those who have beheld 
his wisdom by the light of. Masonry, 
may exclaim with the Queen of the 
South, “the half had not been told 
me . 99 — 0 how shall X in language 
weak. , 

The recent consecration of the grand 
lodge, and of three roya) arch chapters 
in Maine, within so short a period, is 
a circumstance unequalled in Masonic 
history, and must be flattering to those 
who take a deep interest in the pros- 
perity of the art. And in concluding 
these remarks, we cannot refrain from 
noticing the very impressive charges 
delivered to the several chapters by 
the M. E. D. grand high priest, who 
presided in a manner that gave uni- 
versal satisfaction.” 


FROM OHIO. 

A letter from the honourable Caleb 
Atwater, of Circleville, Ohio, to the 
editor of the Masonic Register, states, 
that no doubt can be entertained that 
the people who erected the ancient 
works in that part of America, were 
Masons, from the discovery of many 
mounds in the earth, containing em- 
blems of the order, and other valuable 
curiosities. He has generously pro- 
mised us a particular communication 
upon the subject, accompanied by ele- 
gant drawings, which he says, “ will 
occupy many pages of the Register.” 
He states, that “ the ancient people 
were from India, and that their lodges 
were either on the highest hills, or in 
the lowest vales, and always near run- 
ning water.” Through the favour of 
this gentleman, we hope to be enabled 
to enrich some of the future numbers of 
the Register, with much important in- 
formation, not only interesting to our 
Masonic brethren, but to the public 
generally. 

Geougs Washington, th£ father 
of his country, we hail as an illustri- 
ous leader of Masonry. He was not 
a nominal member, but h iaithml bro- 
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ther, and a constant practiser of the 
duties involved in that connection. 
He was a zealous promoter of the in- 
terest of the fraternity, always accept- 
ed with pride and gratitude of its hon- 
ours, which he reflected upon it with 
increased lustre. He sanctioned our 
meetings by Ins presence ; partook 
the rites and discharged the duties of 
the craft through a long course of con- ' 
stant attendance. When military and 
political life was over with him ; when 
he was satiated with honour, and 
"glory palled ipon his taste, still did 
ne cherish a fond affection for our 
mysteries : and as punctually as he 
attended public worship in the church, 
would he attend private worship in 
the lodge. Richards. 

Masonic science has the best tenden- 
cy : it not only measures the earth and 
seas, but ascertains the magnitudes and 
stations of the stars ; it scrutinizes the 
hidden mysteries of philosophical dis- 
quisition ; it teaches us that God made 
the heaven and the earth $ also, that 
whatever is done therein, he is the 
mighty doer thereof. And when we 
cannot, by human wisdom, discover 
the cause of the adhesion of matter, or 
how the earth is carried through' its 
evolutions, and poised in a true equil- 
ibrium by its specific gravity ; it teach- 
es us that the allotment of man which 
some (falsely called) philosophers, 
have styled an eternal sleep, will, 
when we have passed the gloomy pas- 
sage, open to our view, all that source 
of instruction, of which human wisdom 
can give us but a very faint glimmer- 
ing. Vanderbilt. 

GERMAN MASONIC PRECEPT. 

Detest avarice and ostentation. Do 
not look for the reward of virtue in 
the plaudits of the multitude, but in 
the innermost recesses of thy own 
heart ; and if thou canst not make as 
many happy as thou desirest, reflect on 
the sacred tie of benevolence, which 
unites us, and exert thyself to the ut- 
most in promoting our labour of love. 


GENERAL CONSTITUtlON. 

It being our wish to render this 
work worthy a preservation in the ar- 
chives of Masonry, as a general de- 
posit of knowledge, and table of refer* 
ence, in all matters of importance 
to the fraternity, and considering it a 
matter of great moment, that each in- 
dividual should possess a thorough 
knowledge of the rules and laws to 
which he owes allegiance, to whatever 
institution he may belong, we here in- 
sert, at full length, the constitution of 
the general grand royal arch chapter 
of the United States ; to be followed, 
in succeeding numbers, by the laws, 
rules, and regulations, of the various 
other Masonic degrees. We are not 
unaware, that a number of our Mason- 
ic brethren already possess these doc- 
uments, but when w& consider, that 
a great majority are without them, 
they will readily observe the utility 
of recording them in the Masonic 
Register. 

The General Grand Royal Arch 

Constitution, for the United 

States of America. 

article 1. 

Of the General Grand Chapter . 

Sect. 1 . There shall be a General 
Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Ma- 
sons for the United States of Amerir 
ca y which shall be holden as is herein- 
after directed, and shall consist of a 
general grand high priest, deputy gen- 
eral grand high priest, general grand 
king, general grand scribe, secretary, 
treasurer, chaplain, and marshal; and 
likewise of the several grand and de- 
puty grand high priests, kings, and 
scribes, for the time being, of the sev- 
eral state grand chapters, under the 
jurisdiction of this general grand chap- 
ter; and of the past general grand high 
priests, deputy general grand high 
priests, kings, and scribes of the said 
general grand chapter ; and the afore- 
said officers, or their proxies, shall be 
the only members and offers in said 
general grand chapter. And no per- 
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son shall be constituted a proxy, un- lodges throughout this jurisdiction ; 

less he be a present or past officer of and the better to effect this laudable 

tins, or a state grand chapter. purpose, the aforesaid general grand 

Sect. 2. The general grand chap- officers are severally hereby authori- 

ter shall meet septennially, on the se- zed, and empowered, to visit and pre- 

1 rood Thursday in September, for the sid£ in any and every chapter of royal 

I choice of officers, and other business : arch Masons, and lodge of most ex- 

dtting from the second Thursday in cellent, past, or mark master Masons, 

September, A. D. 1805, at such place throughout the said states, and to give 

as may, from time to time, be appoint- such instructions and directions as the 

ed. good of the fraternity may require ; 

Sect. 3. A special meeting of the always adhering to the ancient land* 
general grand chapter shall be called marks of the order, 
whenever the general grand high priest, Sect. 5. In all cases of the ab- 
deputy general grand high priest, gen- sence of any officer from any body of 

cral grand king, and general grand Masons, instituted or holdqn by virtue 
scribe, or any two of them, may deem of this constitution, the officer next In 
it necessary ; and also whenever it rank shall succeed his superior ; un- 
may he required by a majority of the less, through courtesy, said officer 
grand chapters of the states aforesaid, should decline in favour of a past su- 
provided suclv requisition be made perior officer present And in case 
known in writing, by the said grand of the absence of all tbe officers from 
chapters respectively, to the genera! any legal meeting of either of the bo- 
| grand high priest, deputy general dies aforesaid, the members present, 
grand high priest, king or scribe, according to seniority and abilities, 

| And it shall be the duty of the said shall fill the several offices. 

general officers, and they are each of Sect. 6 . In every chapter or lodge 
I them severally authorized, empower- of Masons, instituted or holden by 
ed, and directed, upon receiving offi- virtue of this constitution, all ques- 
dal notice of such requisition from a tions (except upon the admission of 
majority of the grand chapters afore- members or candidates) shall be de- 
said, to appoint a time and place of termined by a majority of votes ; tbe 
meeting, and notify each of the state presiding officer for the time being, 
grand chapters thereof accordingly. being entitled to vote, if a member ; 

Sect. 4. It shall be incumbent on and in case the votes should at any 
the general grand high priest, deputy time be equally divided, the presiding 
general grand high priest, general officer as aforesaid, shall give the cast- 
grand king, and general grand scribe, ing vote. 

severally, to improve and perfect Sect. 7* The general grand royal 
themselves in the sublime arts, and arch chapter, shall be competent (on 
work of mark masters, past mas- concurrence of two-thirds of its mem- 
ten, most excellent masters, and roy- bers present) at any time hereafter, to 
al arch Masons ; to make themselves revise, amend, and alter this consti- 
nasters of the several Masonic lec- tution. 

tores and ancient charges ; to consult Sect. 8. In case any casualty 
with each other, and with the grand should at any time hereafter prevent 
and deputy grand high priests, kings, the septennial election of officers, the 
and scribes of tbe several states afore- severed grand officers shall sustain 
said, for tbe purpose of adopting raea- their respective offices until successors 
sure* suitable and proper for diffusing are duly elected and qualified, 
a' knowledge of the said lectures, and Sect. 9. The general grand high 
charges, and an uniform mode of priest, deputy e ^ igh 

working, in tbe several chapters and priest, geneial grand king, and gen- 

» 
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cral grand ateribe, shall severally have 
power and authority to institute new 
royal arch chapters, and lodges of the 
subordinate degrees, in any state in 
which there is not a grand chapter 
regularly established. But no new 
chapter shall be instituted in any state 
wherein there is a chapter or chapters 
holden under the authority of this 
constitution, without a recommenda- 
tion from the chapter nearest the re- 
sidence of the petitioners. The fees 
for instituting a new royal arch chap- 
ter, with the subordinate degrees, 
shall be ninety dollars; and for a 
new mark masters’ lodge, twenty dol- 
lars ; exclusive of such compensation 
to the grand secretary, as the grand 
officers aforesaid may deem reason- 
able. 

AETICLE II. 

Of the State Grand Royal Arch 
Chapters . 

Sect. 1 . The state grand chapters 
shall severally consist of a grand high 
priest, deputy grand high priest, 
'grand king, grand scribe, grand secre- 
tary, grand treasurer, grand chap- 
lain, and grand marshal, and likewise 
of the high priests, kings, and scribes, 
for the time being, of the several 
chapters over which they shall re- 
spectively preside, and of the past 
grand and deputy grand high priests, 
kings, and scribes, of the said grand 
chapters ; and the said enumerated 
officers (or their proxies) shall be the 
only members and voters in the said 
grand chapters respectively. 

Sect. 2. The state grand chapters 
shall severally be holden at least once 
in every year, at such times and pla- 
ces as they shall respectively direct ; 
and the grand or deputy grand high 
priests respectively, for the time being, 
may at any time call a special meet- 
ing, to be holden at such place as they 
shall severally think proper to ap- 
point. 

Sect. 3. The officers of the state 
grand chapters shall be chosen annual- 


ly by ballot, at such time and place as 
the said grand chapters shall respect- 
ively direct. 

Sect. 4. The several state grand 
chapters (subject to the provisions of 
this constitution) shall have the sole 
government and superintendence, .of 
the several royal arch chapters, and 
lodges of most excellent, past, and 
mark roaster Masoas within their re- 
spective jurisdictions ; to assign their 
limits, and settle controversies that 
may happen between them ; and shall 
have power, under their respective 
seals, and the sign manual of their re- 
spective grand or deputy grand high 
priests, kings, and scribes, (or their 
legal proxies) attested by their respeo 
tive secretaries, to constitute new 
chapters of royal arch Masons, and 
lodges of roost excellent, past, and 
mark master Masons, within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

Sect. 5. The grand and deputy 
grand high priests severally, shall 
have the power and authority, when- 
ever they shall deem it expedient, (du- 
ring the recess of the grand chapter of 
which they are officers) to grant letter* 
of dispensation, under their respective 
hands, and private seals, to a com- 
petent number of petitioners (possess- 
ing the qualifications required by the 
9tn section of the second article) em- 
powering them to open a chapter of 
royal arch Masons, and lodge of most 
excellent, past, and mark master Ma- 
sons, for a certain specified term of 
time : provided, that the said term of 
time shall not extend beyond the next 
meeting of the grand chapter of the 
state in which such dispensation shall 
be granted ; and provided further, 
that the same fees as are required by 
this constitution for warrants, stall be 
first deposited in the hands of the 1 
grand treasurer. And in all cases of 
such dispensations, the grand or de* 
puty grand high priests, respectively, 
who may grant the same, shall make 
report thereof, at the next stated meet- 
ing of the grand chapter of their rcH 
spective jurisdictions, when the saidE 
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grand chapters respectively, may ei- 
ther continue or recall the said dis- 
pensations, or may grant the petiton- 
i as a warrant of constitution ; and in 
| case such warrant shall be granted, 

| die fees first deposited, shall be cred- 
ited in payment for the same ; but if 
a warrant should not be granted, nor 
the dispensation continued, the said 
fees shall be refunded to the petition- 
ers, excepting only such part thereof 
as shall have been actually expended 
by means of their application. 

Sect. 6 . The several state grand 
chapters shall possess authority, upon 
the institution of new royal arch chap- 
ters, or lodges of mark masters, with- 
in their respective jurisdictions, to re- 
<jbire the payment of such fees as they 
may deem expedient and proper ; 
which said fees shall be advanced and 
paid into the treasury before a war- 
Kjmt or charter shall be issued. 

| Sect. 7- No warrant shall be 
! granted, for instituting lodges of most 
excellent, or past masters, independent 
«f a chapter of royal arch Masons. 

Sect. 8. The grand chapters 
severally, shall have power to require 
from the several chapters and lodges 
onder their respective jurisdictions, 
sbdi reasonable proportion of sums, 
received by them for the exaltation or 
advancement of candidates, and such 
certain annual sums from their re- 
spective members, as by their ordi- 
I nances or regulations shall hereafter 
he appointed ; all which said sums or 
does shall be made good, and paid 
annually, by the said chapters and 
lodges respectively, into the grand 
treasury of tbe grand chapter under 
which they hold their authority, on or 
before tbe first day of the respective 
mmal meetings of the said grand 
chapters. 

Sect. 9- No warrant for the insti- 
tstion of a new chapter of royal arch 
Masons shall be granted, except upon 
I die petition of nine regular royal arch 
Masons $ winch petition shall be ac- 
| eompanied by a certificate from the 
chapter nearest to the place where the 


new chapter is intended to be opened, 
vouching for the moral characters 
and Masonic abilities, of the peti- 
tioners, and recommending to the 
grand chapter under whose authority 
they act, to grant their prayer. And 
no warrant for the institution of a 
lodge of mark master Masons shall be 
granted, except upon the petition of 
(at least) five regular mark master 
Masons, accompanied by vouchers 
from the nearest lodge of that degree^ 
similar to those required upon the in- 
stitution of a chapter. 

Sect. 10. The grand secretaries 
of the state grand chapters, shall sev- 
erally, make an annual communication 
to each other, and also |o the general 
grand secretary, containing a list of 
grand officers, and all such other mat- 
ters as may be deemed necessary tor 
the mutual information of the said 
grand chapters. And the said grand 
secretaries shall also regularly transmit 
to the general grand secretary a copy 
of all their by-laws and regulations. 

Sect. 11 . Whenever there shall 
have been three, or more, royal arch 
chapters, instituted in any state, by 
virtue of authority derived from this 
constitution, a grand chapter may be 
formed in such state, (with the appro- 
bation of one or more of the general 
grand officers) by the high priests, 
kings, and scribes, of the said chapters, 
who shall be authorized to elect the 
grand officers. Provided always, that 
no new state grand chapter shall be 
formed until after the expiration of 
One year from the establishment of 
the junior chapter in sack state. 

Sect. 12. The several grand and 
deputy grand high priests, kings, and 
scribes, for the time being, of the 
several state grand chapters, are bound 
to the performance of the same duties, 
and are invested with the same pow- 
ers and prerogatives, throughout their 
respective jurisdictions, as are pre-* 
scribed to the general grand officers, 
in tbe 4th section, 1st article of this 
constitution. 

Sect. 13i The jurisdiction of the 
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several state grand chapters, shall not 
extend beyond the limits o t the state 
in which they shall respectively be 
holden. 

article in. 

Of the subordinate Chapters and 
Lodges. 

Sect. 1. All legally constituted as- 
semblies of royal arch Masons are 
called chapters ; as regular bodies of 
mark masters, past masters, and most 
excellent masters, are called lodges.* 
Every chapter ought to assemble for 
work, at least once in every three 
months ; and must consist of an high 
ricsts, king, scribe, captain of the 
ost, principal sojourner, royal arch 
captain, three grand masters, secreta- 
ry, treasurer, and as many members 
as may be found convenient for work- 
ing to advantage. 

Sect. 2. Lvery chapter of royal 
arch Masoqs, and lodge of mark mas- 
ter Masons, throughout this jurisdic- 
tion shall have a warrant of constitu- 
tion, from the grand chapter of the 
state in which they may respectively 
be holden, or a warrant from one of 
the general grand officers. And no 
chapter or lodge shall be deemed legal 
without such warrant ; and Masonic 
communication (either public or pri- ; 
vate) 'is hereby interdicted and for- 
bidden, between any chapter or lodge 
under this jurisdiction, or any mem- 
ber of either of them, and any chap- 
ter, lodgs, or assembly, that may be 
so illegally formed, opened, or holden, 
without such warrant, or any or ei- 
ther of their members, or any person* 
exalted, or advanced in such illegal 
chapter or lodge. But nothing in this 
section shall be construed to affect any 
chapter or lodge which was establish- 
ed before the adoption of the grand 
rbyal arch constitution, at Hartford, 
on the 27th day of January, A. D. 
1798. 

* Sect. 3. Whenever a warrant is 
issued for instituting a chapter of roy- 

* The . subordinate degrees of Masonry, 
are Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and 
Blaster Mason. These are also called lodges. 


al arch Masons, with a power in said 
warrant to open and bold a lodge of 
most excellent, past, and mark master 
Masons, the high priest, king, and 
scribe, for the time being, of such 
chapter, shall be the master and war- 
dens in said lodges, according to se- 
niority. 

Sect* 4. All applications for the 
exaltation or advancement of candi- 
dates, in any chapter or lodge, under 
this jurisdiction, shall lie over, at least 
one meeting, for the consideration of 
the members. 

Sect. 5. No Mason shall be a 
member of two separate and distinct 
bodies, of the same denomination, at 
one and the same time. 

Sect. 6. No chapter shall be re- 
moved without the knowledge of the 
high priest, nor any motion made for 
that purpose in his absence : but if 
the high priest be present, and a mo- 
tion is made and seconded for remov- 
ing the chapter, to some more con- 
venient place (within the limits pre- 
scribed in their warrant) the high 
priest shall forthwith cause notifica- 
tions to be issued, to all the member^ 
informing them of the motion for re- 
moval, and of the time and place 
when the question is to be determin- 
ed: which notice shall be issued at 
least ten days previous to the appoint- 
ed meeting. But if the high priest 
(after motion duly made and seconded 
as aforesaid) should refuse or neglect 
to cause the notices to be issued as 
aforesaid, the officer next in rank, who 
may be present at the next regular 
meeting following, (upon motion made 
and seconded for that purpose) may 
in like manner issue the said notices. 

Sect. 7* All mark master Ala- 
sons’ lodges shall be regulated, in cases 
of removal, by the same rules as are 
prescribed iu the foregoing section for 
the removal of chapters. 

Sect. 8 . The high priest, and 
other officers, of every chapter, and 
the officers of every lodge of mark 
master Masons, sfiall be chosen 
ally, by ballot. ^OOgle 
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Skef.9* The high priest of every 
chapter, has it in special charge, as 
appertaining to his office, doty, and 
dignity, to see that the by-laws of bis 
chapter, as well as the general grand 
royal arch constitution, and the gene- 
ral regulations of the grand chapter, be 
duly observed ; that all the other offi- 
cers of his chapter perform the duties 
of their respective offices faithfully, 
and are examples of diligence and in- 
dustry to their companions ; that true 
and exact records be kept of all the 
proceedings of the chapter by the se- 
cretary ; that the treasurer keep and 
render exact and just accounts of all the 
monies belonging to the chapter ; that 
regular returns be made by the secre- 
tary, annually, to the grand chapter of 
all admissions of candidates or mem- 
bers ; and that the annual dues to the 
grand chapter be regularly and punc- 
tnally paid. He has the special care 
and charge of the warrant of his chap- 
ter. He hm the right and authority of 
catting his chapter at pleasure, upon 
any emergency or occurrence which in 
ins judgment may require their meet- 
ing, and he is to fill the chair when 
p rese n t, ft is likewise his duty, to- 
gether with his king and scribe, to at- 
tend the meetings of the grand chap- 
ter (when duly summoned by the 
grand secretary) either in person, or 
by proxy. 

Sect. 10. For the preservation of 
secrecy and good harmony, and in 
order that due decorum may be oh* 
served while the chapter is engaged in 
business, a worthy royal arch Mason 
is to be appointed from time to time 
hr tyling the chapter. His duty is 
fixed by custom, and known in all 
regular chapters. He may be elected 
annually, but is to continue in office 
only during good behaviour, and is to 
be paid for his services. 

Sect. 11. All lodges of mark 
master Masons are bound to observe 
the two preceding articles, as far as 
they can be applied to the govern- 
ment of a lodge. 

Sect. 12. No chapter shall confer 


the degree of mark master Mason, 
past master, most excellent master, 
and royal arch Mason, upon any bro- 
ther, for a less sum than twenty dol- 
lars. And no lodge of mark master 
Masons shall advance a brother to 
that degree for a less sum than four 
dollars. 

Sect. IS. When either of the 
officers or members of the general 
grand chapter, or of any of the state 
grand chapters, cannot personally at- 
tend their respective meetings, they 
shall severally have the authority to 
constitute a proxy, which proxy shall 
have the same right to a seat and vote 
as his constituent. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Of constituting new Chapters. 

Sect. 1 . When a warrant of con- 
stitution is granted, by either of the 
general grand officers, or either of the 
state grand chapters, for constituting 
a new chapter of royal arch Masons, 
the grand officers, respectively, shall 
appoint a day and hour for constitu- 
ting the same, and installing the new 
officers. On the day and hour ap- 
ointed, the grand or deputy grand 
igh priest, [or the presiding officer 
for the time being,] with his officers, 
meet in a convenient room, near to 
the place where the new chapter is to 
be constituted. The officers of the 
new chapter are to be examined by 
the deputy grand high priest, or some 
companion appointed for that pur- 
pose ; after they are approved, they 
are to return to the hall, and prepare 
for the reception of the grand chapter. 
When notice is given, by the grand 
marshal, that they are prepared, the 
grand chapter walks in procession to 
the hall, when the officers appointed 
for the new chapter, resign their seats 
to the grand officers, and take their 
several stations on the left ; the ne- 
cessary cautions are then given from 
the chair, and the ceremony coalmen 
ces by performing an anthem or ode, 
adapted to the occasion. The offi- 
cers and members of the new chapter 
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then form in front of the grand high 
priest. 

The deputy grand high priest then 
informs the grand high priest, that 
“ a number of companions duly in- 
structed in the sublime mysteries, be- 
ing desirous of promoting the honour 
of the aft, have applied to the grand 
chapter for a warrant to constitute a 
new chapter of royal arch Masons, 
which having obtained, they are now 
assembled for the purpose of being 
constituted, and having their officers 
installed in due and ancient form.” 

The grand high priest then directs 
the grand secretary to read the war- 
rant, which being done, he asks the 
members of the new chapter if they 
still approve of the officers nominated 
therein; this being signified accord- 
ingly, the grand high priest rises and 
says, 

“ By virtue of the high powers in 
me vested, I do form you, my worthy 
tompanions, into a regular chapter of 
royal arch Masons ; from henceforth 
you are authorized and empowered to 
open and hold a lodge of mark mas- 
ters, past masters, and most excellent 
masters, and a chapter of royal arch 
Masons; and to do and perform all 
such things as thereunto may apper- 
tain ; conforming in all your doings 
to the general grand royal arch con- 
stitution, and the general regulations 
of the state grand chapter ; and may 
the God of your fathers be with you, 
guide and direct you,, in all your 
doings.” 

Grand Honours. 

The furniture, jewels, implements, 
utensils, &c. belonging to the chap- 
ter, (having previously been placed 
in due form, covered, in the centre,) 
are then uncovered, and the new 
chapter is dedicated, in ancient man- 
ner and form, as is well described in 
the most excellent master’s degree. 
The deputy grand high priest then 
presents the first officer of the new 
chapter to the grand high priest, 
saying, 


“ Most Excellent Grand High Prfcsi) 

I present you my worthy compan- 
ion — — — , nominated in the war- 
raut, to be installed high priest of 
this new chapter: I find him to be 
skilful in the royal art, and attentive 
to the moral precepts of our fore- 
fathers, and have therefore no doubt 
but he will discharge the duties of bis 
office with fidelity.” 

The grand high priest then address- 
es him as follows : 

“ Most Excellent Companion , 

I feel much satisfaction in perform- 
ing my duty on the present occasion, 
by installing you into the office of 
high priest of this new chapter. It 
is an office highly honourable to 
all those who diligently perform the 
important duties annexed to it ; 
your reputed Masonic knowledge, 
however, precludes the necessity of 
a particular enumeration of those 
duties ; I shall therefore only ob- 
serve, that by a frequent recurrence 
to the constitution, and- general regu- 
lations, and a constant practice of the 
several sublime lectures and charges, 
you will be best able to fulfil them ; 
and 1 am confident, that the com- 
panions who are chosen to pre- 
side with you, will give strength to 
your endeavours, and support your 
exertions. I shall now propose cer- 
tain questions to you, relative to the 
duties of your office, and to which 
1 must request your unequivocal 
answer. 

1. Do you solemnly promise that 
you will redouble your endeavours, 
to correct the vices, purify the morals, 
and promote the happiness of those 
of your brethren who have attained 
this sublime degree. 

2. That you will never suffer your 
chapter to be opened unless there be 
present nine regular royal arch Ma- 
sons. 

-3. That you will never suffer eith- 
er more or less than 1 un^e brethren 
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fo be exalted in yeur chapter at one 
and the same time. * 

4. That you will not exalt any 
one to this degree', who has not shown 
a charitable and humane disposition ; 
or who has not made a considerable 
proficiency in the foregoing degrees. 

5. That you will promote the gen- 
eral good of our order, and cn all pro- 
per occasions be ready to' give and re- 
ceive instructions, and particularly 
from the general and state grand offi- 
cers. 

6. That to the utmost of your 
power you will preserve the solemni- 
ties of our ceremonies, and behave, in 
open chapter, with the most profound 
respect and reverence, as an example 
to your companions. 

7. That you will not acknowledge 
or have intercourse with any chapter 

* that does not work under a constitu- 
tional warrant or dispensation. 

8. That you will not admit any 
visiter into your chapter who has not 
been exalted in a chapter legally con- 
stituted, without his being first for- 
mally healed. 

9. That you will observe and sup- 
port such by-laws as may be made 
by your chapter, in conformity to the 
general grand royal arch constitution, 
and t he general regulations of the 
grand chapter. 

, 10. That you will pay due respect 
and obedience to the instructions of 
the general and state grand officers, j 
particularly relating to the several lec- 
tures and charges, and will resign the 
chair to them, severally, when they 
may visit your chapter. 

11. That you will support and 
observe the general grand royal arch 
non*: itutxofi, and the general regula- 
tion* of the grand royal arch chapter 
uoder whose authority you act. 

Do you Mjbmil to all these things, 
md *io you promise to observe and 
| ■ tiiem faithfully 

ThfK! questions beiiitj answered in, 
the afiirtnative, the companions nil 
kjvwi in Ut€ m, arid the graiwl h :h 

or grand chaplain, repeats the 
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following, or some ether suitable 
prayer : 

a Most holy and glorious Lord, 
God, the great High Priest of Heaven 
and earth. 

We approach thee with reverence, 
and implore thy blearing on the com- 
panion to preside over this new as- 
sembly, and now prostrate before 
thee ; fill his heart with thy fear, that 
his tongue and actions may pronounce 
thy glory. Make him steadfast in thy 
service ; grant him firmness of mind ; 
animate his heart, and strengthen his 
endeavours ; may he teach thy judg- 
ments and thy laws ; and may the in- 
cense he shall put before thee, upon 
thine altar, prove an- acceptable sacri- 
fice unto thee. ’ Bless him, O Lord, 
and bless the work of his hands. Ac- 
cept us in mercy ; hear thou front 
Heaven thy dwelling place, and for- 
give our transgressions. 

Glory be to God the Father ; as it 
was in the beginning, &c.” Response, 
46 so mote it be.” 

All the companions except high 
priests, and past high priests, are theft 
desired to withdraw, while the new 
high priest is solemnly bound to the 
performance of his duties ; and after 
the performance of other necessary 
ceremonies, not proper to be written, 
they are permitted to return. 

The grand high priest then address- 
es the new high priest, as follows : 

u Most Excellent Companion , 

' In consequence of your cheerful ac- 
quiescence with the charges and regu- 
lations just recited, 1 now declare you 
duly installed and anointed high priest 
of this new chapter ; not doubting 
your determination to support the 
reputation and honour of our sublime 
order. I now cheerfully deliver unto 
you the warrant under which you are 
to work ; and I doubt not you will 
govern with such good order and reg- 
ularity, as will convince your com- 
panions that their partiality has not 
been improperly placed.” 

The grand high priest, then clothes 
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and invests die new high priest with 
various implements and insignia of 
die order, with suitable charges to 
each of them. 

The grand high priest then installs 
the several subordinate officers in 
turn ; and points out to them the du- 
ties appertaining to their respective 
offices : after which he pronounces a 
suitable address to the new chapter, 
and closes the ceremony, with the fol- 
lowing benediction : 

u The Lord be with you all; let bro- 
therly love continue ; be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers ; now the God 
of peace, our supreme High Priest, 
make you perfect to do his will. 

Glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace and good will to men. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be,” &c. 

Sect. 2, At the institution of all 
lodges of mark master Masons, under 
this jurisdiction, the same ceremonies 
as are prescribed in the foregoing sec- 
tion, are to be observed, as far as they 
will apply to that degree. 

Sect. 3. Whenever it shall be in- 
convenient for the general grand offi- 
cers, or the grand or deputy grand 
high priests, respectively, to attend in 
person, to constitute a new chapter or 
lodge, and install the officers, they 
shall severally have power and author- 
ity, to appoint some worthy high 
priest, or past high priest, to perform , 
the necessary ceremonies. j 

Sect. 4. The officers of every chap* 
ter and lodge under this jurisdiction, 
before they enter upon the exercise of 
their respective offices, and also the 
members of all such chapters and 
lodges, and every candidate upon his 
admission into the same, shall take the 
following obligation, viz. “ 1, A. B.‘ 
do promise and swear, that I will sup- 
port and maintain the general grand 
royal arch constitution.” 

I hereby certify, that the foregoing 
is a true copy of the General Grand 
Royal Arch Constitution for the 
United States of America , as altered, 
amended, and ratified, at a meeting of 


a general grand chapter, begun ani 
holden at New-York, in the state of 
New-York, on the 6th day of June, 
A. D. 1816. 

Witness, 

JOHN ABBOT, G. G. Secretary. 

At the last septennial meeting of the 

f eneral grand chapter of the United 
tates, held at St. John’s Hall, in the 
city of New-York, in September last, 
the grand chapters of the states of 
Ohio and Kentucky, were regularly 
recognized; and the general grand 
I secretary, was authorized, upon his 
receiving official information of the 
organization of a grand chapter in the 
state of New-Hampshire) to issue a 
1 circular, recognizing the same. 

A committee, appoihted to consider 
whether any amendments to the con- 
stitution were necessary, after due 
consideration, reported in the nega- 
tive, and the report was accepted. 

A communication was received, on 
the subject of forming a grand chap- 
ter in the state of New-Jersey, which 
was referred to a committee who re- 
ported unfavourably to the measure, 
on the ground that there were but two 
royal arch chapters in the state, ac- 
knowledging the jurisdiction of this 
general grand chapter. The report 
was accepted. 

The following most excellent com- 
panions, were elected general grand 
officers for the ensuing seven years ; 

M. E. De Witt Clinton, of Alba- 
ny, New-York, general grand high 
priest. 

M. E. Henby Fowls, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, deputy-general grand 
high priest. 

M. E. John Snow, of Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, general grand king. 

M. E. Philip P. Eckel, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, general grand scribe. 

M. E. John Abbot, of West ford, 
Massachusetts, general grand secre- 
tary. 

M. E. Petek Grinnell, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode-Island, general grand 
treasurer. 
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M. E. Rev. JoNAtAAif of 
New-Fane, Vermont, general grand 
chaplain. 9 % 

M. E. David G. Cowan, of Dan* 
fffle, Kentucky, general grand mar- 
shal* 


GRAND LODGE OFFICERS. 


The following is a list of the Officers 
of the Grand Lodge of the state 
of New- York. 


M. W. Daniel D. Tompkins, 
grand master. 

R. W. John W. Mulligan, depu- 
ty grand master. 

R. W. William Irving, senior 
grand Warden. 

R. W. Elisha Gilbe rt, junior 
grand warden. 

R. W. Elias Hicks, grand seere- 


s. 


L W. Cornelius Bogert, grand 
treasurer. 


Br. Hosea Dodge, grand tyler. 

?L W. Rev. James Milnor, grand 
chaplain. 

W. Rev. Henry J. Feltus, assist- 
ant grand chaplain. 

Br. Joseph Jacobs, grand pursui- 


vant. 

Br. James Thornburn, assistant 
grand pursuivant. 

The above named officers were du- 
ly elected by the Grand Lodge at their 
late communication, on the first Wed- 
nesday of June last. 


The following are appointed by, and 
hold their offices during the plea- 
sure of the grand master : 

R. W. Elias Hicks, grand visitant 
of the first district. 

R W. Ebeneker Wadsworth, 
grand visitant of the second district. 

R. W. Joseph Enos, grand visitant 
of the third district. 

W. A. S. Glass, ^ 

W. J. G. Tardy, r grand 
W. Lewis Seymour, v stewards. 
W. Wm. T. Hunter, ) 

C 


1st. 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

3d 

das* 

4th 

class. 


W. T. W. Gabniss, 

W. J. Lyons, Jun. / grand 

W. R. Stephens, V deacons. 

W. J. I. Sickles, ' 

Grand Officers of Charity . 

W. John Brady, 

W. Thomas F. Popham, 

W. George McKinley, 

W. Pierre Teller, 

W. Resolvent Stephens, 

W. John Degez, 

W. Samuel B. Fleming, 

W. Abraham Lott, 

W. Philip Becanon, 

W. Zebedee Ring, 

W. Daniel West, 

W. Caleb Bacon. 

Tbeonemben of the first class constitute 
the Committee of Charity, from May to 
August. The second, from August to No- 
vember. The third, from November to 
February. The fourth, from February to 

MASONIC DISCOURSE, 
Delivered at Columbus 9 OAso, before 
Ohio Lodge, No. SO, at a recent 
anniversary of the festival of St. 
John, the Evangelist. By Brother 
Joseph S. Hughes, of Delaware . 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if 
there be -wiy virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. 

Paul to thi Phulippiaics. 


A rational, .intelligent being, eleva- 
ted to the observatory of scientific re- 
finement, in viewing the grand ma- 
chinery of nature, is, at once, over- 
whelmed with the god-like sceneiy 
winch surrounds him. His mind hov- 
ering over the variegated harmony of 
the terrestrial creation, and expand- 
ing itself in view of the brilliant deco- 
rations of the heavens, lost in astonish- 
ment, he exclaims, “ Great and mani- 
fold are thy works, O God l in wis- 
dom bast thou made them all.” He 
is ushered into the immediate presence 
of the supreme Architect and govern- 
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or of the universe; and in contempla- 
tion of hit infinite wisdom, power, and 
benevolence, developed in bis works, 
he adores the Great Supreme. 

A mind, thus exercised, is naturally 
induced to inquire, for what purpose 
is this wonderful display of divine glo- 
ry t and why is there such an aston- 
ishing variety of objects, distinct in 
themselves, but harmoniously blended 
together, thus set forth to the view, 
embellished with the most attractive 
charms ? No satisfactory solution to 
these involuntary queries can other- 
wise be given, than that this furniture 
of heaven was provided for the inves- 
tigation, employment, and felicity of 
man, in due'subordi nation to the glory 
of the Creator. And what is^man ? 
Yea; the enlightened mind will ex- 
claim, What is man, that thou, O 
God, art mindful of him, or the son of 
> man, that thou thus shroudest him in 
the effulgence of thy glory ? The men- 
tal and corporeal properties of hu- 
manity give an increased display of 
the great first cause, endowed with all 
those powers and qualities, necessary 
for the most exalted service, and the 
most exquisite sensations of refiued 
enjoyment ; his mind is a paradise of 
joy, and such beings in social com- 
bination form a heaven of delight. 
Thus furnished, mankind are placed 
in a very important and eligible 
sphere in the scale of creation. And 
had that course of moral rectitude 
been pursued, to which his circum- 
stances directed, his interest invited, 
and his obligations urged, the dignity 
of his station would have remained 
unimpaired, and his felicity secure. 
But a deviation from this upright path, 
suddenly plunged him into dark con- 
fusion, and subverted the order and 
harmony of this beautiful creation. 
No longer capable of contemplating, 
and communing with the source of 
wisdom and purity, he is tossed on the 
tumultuous wreck of primeval great- 
ness, and those sentiments of truth, 
beauty, order, and integrity, are, in 
tliis state of things, forever lost, and 


overwhelmed by the inundating tor- 
rent of infernal corruption. 

O! unhappy subject of mortality I 
must you thus bid an eternal adieu to 
celestial enjoyment, and banish for- 
ever those endearing sentiments of up- 
rightness and benevolence, in which 
consists the very essence of life: and 
receive those impressions of eternal 
infamy which never can be erased? 
Must the odoriferous flowers of friend- 
ship and social joy, be at once blasted 
by the prostrating tempest of conflict- 
ing passion, and the insufferable ran- 
cour of eternal remorse ? How wretch- 
ed is his condition, how gloomy his 
prospects ! Behold him shivering on 
the barren shore of life, contemplating 
the unbounded ocean of desolating 
horror, and not a solitary ray of hope 
to dissolve the impenetrable cloud 
which gathers around him. 

From this dark prison no created 
arm can rescue. What radiant stream 
of etherial light is that which darts 
upon the soul, and disparts the succes- 
sive shades of despairing gloom ? Be- 
hold from Heaven, a celestial embas- 
sage ! a dove-like seraph, gently de- 
scendingon balmy wings to the wretch- 
ed abodes of man, bearing the olive 
branch, the key of knowledge, and the 
word of life. u Receive,” says the ce- 
lestial visitant, “ as Heaven’s reposi- 
tory, this sacred treasure.” Hear the 
glad tidings of great joy, confide in 
the promise, conform to these things 
which are true, venerable, just, lovely, 
and of good report; receive the key 
of experiment, investigate the princi- 
ples of rectitude, and set thy heart up- 
on those virtuous, praise- worthy, and 
honourable pursuits of celestial purity, 
and then the branch of eternal peace 
and reconciliation shall secure a pert- 
feet restoration to perpetual and unal- 
loyed bliss. 

Innumerable and invaluable are the 
gifts and provisions of Heaven, for the 
felicity of man, and the restoration of 
moral rectitude, in the world. Vari- 
ous are the regulations of the Divine 
Being, relative to me cultivation of 
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those principles of virtue and prosper- 
ity, which form the prime character- 
istics of intelligent creatures. Man is 
not only required . to possess himself 
of those sentiments and impressions 
which will shape his course of life ac- 
cording to the rule of rectitude ; but 
from the construction of his mind, the 
talents committed to him, and the com- 
bination of circumstances in which he 
is placed, it is evident, that innumera- 
ble reciprocal dudes devolve upon him. 
Among the most important obligations 
of the divine government, are those, 
the fulfilment of which, coll into exer- 
cise the tender feelings and beuevolent 
sympathies of the soul, that kind of 
discipline which will divest man of the 
tinseled ornaments of fancied great- 
ness ; and discover to biro his impov- 
erished state; and that illumination 
which will exhibit the odiousness of 
moral deformity, and the simplicity 
and beamy of truth, purity, and up- 
rightness. The experience, and ap- 
probation of great, wise, and good 
men, in all ages, abundantly testify 
that the mysteries of the M sonic or- 
bsr possess the singular property of ! 
developing to the mind, the evil and 
■bery of error in all its combination 
of horror ; and true virtue in its plain 
and simple dress, without any of those 
hypocritical ornaments, or sour for- 
malities, which shackle the powers of 
the vniad, and paralyse the benevolent 
feelings of the soul. From whence did 
this magnificent structure of truth, hon- 
esty, justice, purity, beauty, and sound 
reputation, take its rise ? That ener- 
getic Divinity, which in the beginning 
commanded light to shine out of dark 
■ern, and breathed into existence the 
immortal mind, did then lay the foun- 
dation, and rear the eternal pillars of 
this stately edifice, which resisted the 
overwhelming billows that inundated 
fee world, which remain unimpared 
by the coroding lapse of time, and 
will triumph victorious, in the last 
agony of expiring nature. The exte- 
rior of this system has far its example, 
the precision, order, harmony, and 


beauty, which the Divine Being has 
manifested in his works of creation. 
The mysterious treasures of the sanc- 
tuary are furnished by Divine revela- 
tion. This important system opens 
an unbounded field for the expansive 
faculties of the immortal soul. In it, 
the mind discovers the simple exist- 
ence, the combined dependence, and re- 
lation of the works of God. The obli- 
gations resulting from this dependence, 
the sweet lustre of truth and the reward 
of virtue, are clearly and impressively 
exhibited. But above all, the avenue 
of communication between the celes- 
tial and moral world is pointed out, 
and the true disciple of this roysterial 
order is enabled, from the most infe- 
rior state of humility, to mount, by 
sensible degrees, and successive steps, 
up to the throne of God. And al- 
though, by the insinuating, decompos- 
ing iufiuence of infernal stratagems,the 
first temple was demolished, and i{s 
foundation totally razed; the grand 
master builder slain, the key of Di- 
vine mystery apparently forever lost; 
anarchy, jarring discord, and eternal 
remorse, as a despotic triumvirate, 
seated on a throne of perpetual do- 
minion. Yet, herein do we behold 
these powers of darkness deposed, and 
by the consummate skill, astonishing 
condescension, and uomerited, but in- 
finitely efficacious mediation of tbe 
Great Restorer, the second temple ris- 
ing in unprecedented glory and mag- 
nificence. 

Those social virtues, the exercise of 
which constitute the greatest quantum 
of temporal happiness, are here culti- 
vated and enforced. Man is hereby 
taught that he is a dependent being, 
and that those benefits which in neces- 
ity he receives, must be reciprocated. 
The gloomy vale of indigence and 
misery, is opened to the view, and the 
strongest claims on the best feelings of 
the human heart, are made in a man* 
oer which ensures their successful dis- 
charge. Whatsoever things the atten- 
tion of a Mason is invited to, have eter- 
nal truth for their foundation : tbe Ho» 
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^ Scriptures are given as the rale of 
moral government, and the truths re- 
vealed in them are impressed as the 
first and all important guide of faith 
and practice. Honesty, sincerity, jus- 
tice, and purity, with all the lovely 
and reputable doctrines and practices 
of the most precise and beneficent de- 
portment, are strenuously required.*— 
If there be any virtue in the exercise 
of those principles, which have their 
unquestionable source in the pure and 
immaculate mind of the Almighty 
Architect, if there be any merit of 
praise in those practices which in mul- 
tiplied instances have meliorated the 
ferocious passions of men, assuaged 
the horrors of war, rescued the devo- 
ted victims of savage barbarity from 
the horrid instruments of torture and 
death, in visiting the disconsolate 
mansions of poverty, misfortune, and 
disease, and soothing the oppressed 
heart with the endearing impressions 
of genuine sympathy, accompanied 
with those alleviating supplies which 
the warm hand of charity afford, then 
as the Masonic system entitled to that 
approbation and respect which the 
apostolic injunction requires. 

What among men can be more 
praise worthy than the persevering 
and extensive exertions required by 
the laws of Masonry, tp deliver the 
human heart from those jarring, and 
contentious passions with which it is 
vitiated, and to unite the whole fami- 
ly of intelligent beings in one indisso- 
luble bond of eternal friendship? — 
This indestructible fabric of our order, 
has long survived the second glory of 
its appropriate emblem, and from its 
exalted turrets, the unassuming crafts- 
man beholds, without a single fear, the 
tumbling columns of earthly greatness, 
and the Parian monuments of other 
times mouldering in the dust around 
him. The votaries of this august 
edifice are armed with those invinci- 
ble weapons of defence, which are 
prevalent against the fell destroyer, to 
which other associations have fallen 
victims; and humbly rest satisfied 


with the conclusive evidence they- 
possess, of the singular protection of 
their system by the guardianship of 
that Omniscient Providence without 
whose notice and Divine permission 
not even a sparrow falls ! In these 
circumstances, it excites no surprise 
that the wondering world are inquisi- 
tive respecting the mysteries which 
the veil of secrecy enshrouds in the 
inmost recesses of the temple ; or that 
many desire to be informed of that 
which arrested the attention, and ex- 
cited the strongest approbation of a 
Locke, a Washington,* a Franklin* 
and Warren : those men whom we de- 
light to honour, and who were never 
dazzled with titles and distinctions, or 

* The following letter from onr illustri- 
| ous brother, Gxokge Washington, whoso 
spirit has departed, but whose memory 
lives in every grateful heart, is in answer 
to an address from the grand lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, on their presenting him with 
their book of constitutions, which was ded- 
icated to him, December 27, A. D. 1792. 

11 To the grand lodge of free and accepted 

Mruons, of tht commonwealth of Mate** 

chuseits. 

“ Flattering as it may be to the human 
mind, and truly honourable as it is to re- 
ceive, from our fellow citizens, testimonies 
of approbation for exertions to promote 
the public welfare, it is not leas pleasing 
to know that the tpUder virtues of the heart* 
are highly respected . by a society, whose 
liberal principles are founded on the im- 
mutable laws of truth and justice. 

“ To enlarge the sphere of social happi- 
ness, is worthy of the benevolent design of 
the Masonic institution *, and it is most fer- 
vently to be wished, that the conduct of 
every member of the fraternity, as well a a 
those publications that discover the princi- 
ples which actuate them, may tend U> con- 
vince mankind, that the grand object of 
Masonry, is to promote the happiness of 
the human race. 

“While I beg your acceptance of my 
thanks for the book of constitutions which 
ou have sent me. and for the honour you 
ave done me in the dedication, permit me 
to assure you, that 1 feel all those emotions 
of gratitude, which your affectionate ad- 
dress and cordial wishes are calculated to 
inspire; and 1 sincerely pray, that the Great 
Architect of the universe may bless you 
here, and receive you hereafter into his 
immortal temple. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON." 
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Influenced by empty jHrade, or un- 
meaning ceremony. These, with the 
wise, the mighty, and the good of an- 
cient periods, and of sainted memory, 
officiated at the sacred altar, and 
evinced that Masonry bad charms to 
captivate the most exalted intellect. 

But notwithstanding the worthy 
characters who have mingled the rays 
sf their mental illumination with the 
great lights of Masonry, and although 
the principles of the order, which 
have been freely puhlisbed to the 
world, are ackaiwledged unexcep- 
tionable by its most virulent oppo- 
nents, yet numerous are the cavils, 
sad objections made by the supersti- 
tions bigot, and suspicious infidel, 
who judge without investigation, re- 
fect at random, condemn at a venture, 
and u speak evil of the things which 
I they know not.” 

So frequently have the popular ob- 
| jectkms against the order been conclu- 
sively answered, by a host of mighty 
champions for the cause, that I do 
not conceive it expedient or neces- 
I sary, to detain you with an attempt 
’ of this kind. 

And indeed, it is generally most 
advisable to treat with silence, the ca- 
lumnious invective, and smile at the 
convulsive struggles of inveterate ma- 
lice. Purity of motive and conscien- 
tious integrity, eventually triumph 
victoriously, and cause the sun of 
prosperity to beam on the soul. 

So numerous, exalted and captiva- 
ting are the subjects which engage 
the attention and enrapture the heart 
of the Mason, that he is neither dis- 
posed nor at leisure, to combat his 
enemies, and when assaulted by the 
innoxious shafts of his adversary, that 
charity which perfumes the sanctuary 
of his devotion, excites in him the fer- 
vent ejaculation, accompanied with 
the bursting tear of compassion, “ Fa- 
ther forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” And from the strong- 
| est motives is this petition prefer- 
red, for so completely incorporated 
)I thin system with the holy reli- 


gion of the triune Jehovah, tint an 
invective against it, is an incautious 
slander on that religion. Nor can 
we be chargeable with the crime of 
placing a stumbling block in t the way 
of those who are in the dark on this 
subject. The principles of the order 
are published at large, the great Light* 
of masonry afford ample vision by 
their own illuminations, to discover 
what they are, and the reiterated, so- 
lemn declarations of unquestionable 
veracity, leave ungovernable preju- 
dice without the cloak of palliation ; 
and if this combined evidence will 
not enforce conviction, the testimony 
of the departed shade of Washington, 
or the martyr, St. Alban,* would 
prove unavailing. Permit the decide 
ration of our Rev. brother lnwood, 
of St. Paul’s in England, u believe 
me, (says he,) all ye who are not 
Masons, believe me as one who dare 
not speak falsely before the awful 
presence of Almighty God, the Grand 
Architect of tlie heavens and the 
earth ; believe me, that the royal order 
of Masonry, however secret from its 
most early initiation to the present 
t moment, has nothing belonging to it 
but what is so far from giving birth or 
growth to the commission of any thing 
inconsistent with the strictest parts of 
our holy religion, whether it respects 
our duty to God or man; yea so far 
from any thing of this, that every part 
of it, if duly followed, has a direct 
tendency to enforce the performance 
of every one of its most holy pre- 
cepts.” 

A nd now my hearers, what remains 
to satisfy curiosity and- prejudice? 
Shall we, at this time, rend the veil of 
the temple, strip away the curtains of 
the sanctnary, and expose to the un- 
feeling gaze of common view, the del* 
icate charms and enchanting lustre of 
solemn mystery / tint which noot 
have been suffered to behold, how- 

# St. Alban, who was the first Christum 
martyr in England, and the first pant 
marter in that country, suffered A. 0. 
308 . 
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ever long characterised as Masons, 
and 'received the initiatory grades of 
fh^ order, except such as by a long 
series of trial, patience, endurance, 
aud perseverance, accompanied with 
the 'most piercing scrutiny of their 
principles and conduct, have been 
found worthy to enter in and behold ? 
Shall the mystery now dissolve, and 
this sublime order, at once be lost in 
the chaotic wreck of almost every 
other system?— This will never 5 
no, it never can be ! 

“ It is impossible but that offences 
should come/’ and through the weak- 
ness and depravity of human nature, 
the best of institutions are frequently 
disreputed by the mal-conduct of their 
members. The keepers of the gates 
of the temple, arrogate not the pre- 
rogative of judging man by his heart. 
Hence the address of many an Absa- 
lom, and a Judas prevails. Let the 
u woe” then fall upon him “ by whom 
the offence cometh but let this ex- 
cellent institution be screened from 
corrupt imputation : for the objection, 
if admitted, will, in due proportion, 
affect every system of virtue, proprie- 
ty, and true religion among men. 1 

Although for the present, as hereto- 
fore, the votaries of Masonry may ex- 
pect to be made the objects of ridi- 
cule and persecution, yet the true and 
faithful brother is enabled to discover 
within the veil, the glowing spark of 
charity which shall flame in every 
heart, and the dawning light of that 
day which is at no distant period; 
shall illumine the world with its high 
meridian splendour, when the trium- 
phant arch of universal benevolence 
shall sensibly include the whole hu- 
man family, and when peace, eternal 
peace, shall spread wide its wings, 
and cover all the borders of the inha- 
bited world. 

Worshipful Masters , Wardens , and 
Brethren, permit me to congratulate 
yon on the return of the anniversary 
of our beloved and long departed bro- 
ther, whose virtues we this day com- 
memorate, and while we reflect upon 


his Heavenly character, his exalted 
virtue, his unbounded benevolence, 
and compassionate sympathy: let our 
hearts be inflamed with a laudable em- 
ulation to imitate his life and follow his 
example. He styles himself •* a bro- 
ther and companion in tribulation;” 
not only as having shared the bitter 
draught of adversity himself, but also, 
as one who voluntarily claimed rela- 
tionship with the numerous sons of 
sorrow. As & fait fid companion, he 
mingled his tears with the weeping 
child of misfortune and woe. and by 
the soothing sympathy of a k ndred 
spirit, infuses life and vigour into the 
soul sinking ‘under the accumulated 
pressure of wretchedness. While the 
respleudent glory of his character, 
who was the faithful steward of the 
manifold mysteries of wisdom and 
godliness, bursts upon our slumbering 
memory, let us consider the import- 
ance of adapting this festive celebra- 
tion to the principles and practice of 
him whom we commemorate. Breth- 
ren, a great and valuable deposit has 
been placed in our hands, and on the 
regularity and uprightness of your con- 
duct and practice, much of the glory 
and renown of this institution depends. 
From the principles of the order, and 
especially on account of the declara- 
tions of its happy tendency, the world 
expects an abundant harvest of whole- 
some and delicious fruit. Let us then 
cautiously avoid those tempestuous 
blasts of passion, and dashing torrents 
of corruption, which devastate the 
mental cultivation, blight the sweet 
and fragrant flowers of virtue, and 
eclipse in despairing gloom tbe bright 
prospects of an abundant reward. As 
the further growth and additional 
glory of our sublime edifice depends 
much upon tbe rectitude and assiduous 
industry of the labourers employed, 
let us this day, while encircling the 
altar of virtue, u pass an irrevocable 
decree” of exclusion against every vice 
and impropriety that has ever intruded 
among us; raise the cautiqus hand of 
repulsion against the approach of 
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profligate infidelity, and with salutary 
discipline, terminate the evil use of 
“ a attempered mortar P 

While I would invite you to rejoice 
with me on account of the vigilance 
and determined resolutions, which ap- 
pear to exist in the breast of each 
member of the chapter lately estab- 
lished in this vicinity, against impro- 
per admissions to that exalted grade, 
let every companion renew his vows, 
and with unceasing anxiety, solemnly 
reflect upon the vital importance of a 
cautious selection-, and tremble in view 
of the probability, if not certainty, 
that the admission of a single degene- 
rate, . unwholesome plant into “ the 
garden of the lodge, 99 will bring dis- 
ease and ruin upon the healthy and 
vigorous in its vicinity. And let it 
not be considered presuming, to sug- 
gest to lodges of an inferior grade, the 
propriety of following the example, 
or at least, of pursuing, with increased 
energy, a similar course: “so that 
our good may not be evil spoken of, 
and that with well doing we may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish 
nen. As free, and not using oar lib- 
erty for a cloak of maliciousness, but 
as servants of God," and safe deposi- 
tories of invaluable mystery. 

As ire commence and progress in 
Masonic science, it b our indispensa- 
ble duty to look well to our steps, 
and by the help of the three great 
Kgkts of oar order, to preserve a dis- 
tinct view of the straight and narrow 
path, lest, we err and grope in the 
darft. If the blindfolding influence of 
moral depravity, has ever been taken 
from the eyes of our understanding, if 
we have been truly brought to light, 
however mortified by the discovery of 
•nr impoverished and forlorn situa- 
tion in ourselves, yet we rejoice in 
the light , because of the soul-ravish- 
ing charms, which by it we are ena- 
bled to behold and enjoy. 

Faith is thereby created, and confi'- 
deace infused ; and by a proper at- 
tention to die means of cultivation, in 
an acceptable division of our time, we 


are rendered capable of keeping pure 
and unsullied, the prime characteristic 
of the order, and from a feeling sense of 
our own wants, the good seed of be- 
nevolence is sown in the heart 

By increased light we discover our- 
selves on the level of time, and that 
we must soon launch into the bound- 
less ocean of eternity ; yet if we walk 
uprightly, and form our actions by the 
square of virtue, we are furnished 
with the sure anchor of hope , which 
will eventually moor us in the haven 
of eternal repose. 

Let us endeavour, with a cautious 
unerring hand, to spread the cement 
of brotherly love, that the noise of 
contention may never be heard, that 
■e incense of charity out of a pore 
heart may fame on the altar of fra- 
ternal affection, and that by happy ex- 
perience we may find it to be “a good 
and a pleasant thing for brethren to 
dwell together in unity." 

The particular impressions which 
may be made on any of our hearts and 
consciences, we shall do well to cherish 
while we live, and avoid that vanity, 
and self-righteousness which will cause 
us to be offended at, and reject the 
tried comer stone , and with the infu- 
riate mob of sanguinary Jews, accept 
of a thief and a malefactor in prefer- 
ence. But let us, rather, search after 
that without which all is confusion, 
and the grand system of salvation in- 
complete. Let us inquire into the 
mysterious excellencies and advanta- 
ges of that “ new name which no man 
knoweth saving him that receiveih 
it that we may be filled with that 
joy which the world can neither give 
nor take away, and with which the 
stranger intermeddieth not. 

In whatever station we may be pla- 
ced, order, and a strict adherence te 
the constitution of our system is indis- 
pensably necessary, remembering that 
“ the fear of man bringeth a snare, 9 
thus by faithful perseverance we shaB 
at length be enabled to finish the great 
and glorious performance of wisdom, 
strength, and beauty, and our work 
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be rendered complete in him who is 
" the chief corner stone,” in whom all 
the building, fitly framed together, 
growteth onto an holy temple in the 
Lord. Then may we sing the song 
of joy, and devoutly dedicate our 
work to him, in and by whom it is 
made acceptable. 

Tedious, difficult, and dangerous is 
our pilgrimage in this vale of tears 
and darkness, yet by entering into the 
true spirit of all our duties, and rely- 
ing on that faithful conductor who 
u leads the blind by a way they know 
not,” we. shall escape the snares of 
persecution, be freed from captivity, 
and find admission, through the four* 
fold veil of mystery, into the blissfj ‘ 
region of perfect light, where we shi 
no more “ see through a glass dark- 
ly but in the full enjoyment of un- 
disturbed repose, under the ever-liv- 
ing and highly exalted ARCH of the 
TRIUNE JEHOVAH, 

u Then we shall see, and hear, and know, 
All we desir’d, or wish'd below ; 

And ev'iy pow’r find sweet employ, 

In that eternal world of joy. 

So mote it be. 


For the Masonic Register. 
Companion Pratt, 

The author of the following original ode, 
is yet in bis 'teen*. He is a resident of the 
village of Hamilton, county of Cataraugus, 
state of New York. His conceptions of 
the ordfer are sublime, although not a Ma- 
son *, yet the son of a brother mark master, 
and bred in the genuine principles of the 
older. Although I think be has no reason 
to be ashamed of the production, bis first 
essay on the subject, he wishes his name 
npt made public. By giving it a place’ in 
the Register, yon will please many of your 
subscribers, and particularly your friend 
and patron, 

S. * W. * — . 

Marietta, Ohio, 1820. 
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Sting at the festival of St. John the Evangel- 
.irf, before Hamilton Lodge , JVo. 274, on 
Monday, December 27, A. L. 5819. 

All hail ! the great mysterious art, 

Grand offspring from, above, 

Which fondly twines each genial heart, 

In harmony and love. 


Come, Masons, join the festive board. 
Awake the tuneful lay ; 

Unite in friendship, peace, and love, 

'Tis Masons' holy day. 

To him whose birth this day returnSr 
St. John, the great and good ; 

The patron of our glorious art, 

Accepted child of God. 

To him we'll join in solemn praise, 

Our patron, and our friend; 

And each his heart and voice wQl raised 
And grateful plaudits send. 

With fervent zeal, and pure delight, 

We’ll wake the joyful strain ; 

Till in the great Grand Lodge we meet. 
Where joys immortal reign: 

Come, bring the wreath, the trio bind, 
Faith, Charity, and love ; 

To great St. John, a splendid star 
In the Grand Lodge above. 

Now breathe our pray'rs from friendship's 
source, 

And as they upward roll, 

Relume a hope of lasting peace, 

To his immortal Soul. 

Then hail ! the great, mysterious art, 

Grand offspring from above, 

Which fondly twines, each genial heart} 

In harmony and love. 


For the Masonic Rsuistxpl 

TO THE GRAND ARCHITECT OF 
THE UNIVERSE. 

To the great Master of the skies, 

Let every mortal bow ; 

From cheerful hearts letpraises rise, 

And grateful incense now. 

The arch of heaven proclaims his powetr. 
And shows his wond'rous skill. 

While nature, every passing hour, 

Points out his goodness still. 

Where yonder orbs unshaken move, 

Or in the smiling green, 

'Midst Afric’s sands, or India's groves, 

The Builder's hand is seen. 

The lightning's glance, the thunder's roar* 
And Etna’s lurid flame, 

Bear his dread frown from shore to shore> 
And speak his awful name. 

For though he's kind, he’s also just, 

Then, trembling, fear his rod, 

When he proclaims to mortal dust, 
u Prepare to meet thy God.” 

Prepare, and square your lives while here? 

Each angry passion bind, 

Then meet the grave, nor let a fear 
Disturb your peaceful mind- 
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Elat though the tott*ring fabric fail, 
Which God to thee has given, 

Death but o’erthrows thy cottage wall, 
To build It up in Heaven. 

When the grand master shall appear, 
Tour work will staud the test, 

This welcome plaudit you shall hear, 
a Come, enter into rest’' 
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FROM AFRICA. 

We have been favoured with the 
perusal of the log-book kept on board 
the ship Elizabeth, on a voyage to 
Swrbro, on the west coast of Africa, 
wkh 81 free people of colour, for the 
purpose of establishing a colony on 
that coast. The ship sailed from 
New-York, on the 6th of February, 
and arrived at Sierra Leone, on the 
9di day of March, 1820, all in good 
| hrakh and spirits, from whence she 
i Mamed in safety, leaving the colo- 
| msts at the island of Cam pel ar. She 
performed the whole voyage in the 
ipace of 120 days, 50 of which she 
| ay in port. This log-book, which 
sas kept by Mr. Gray, mate of the 
ship, contains, besides a particular ac- 
count of the voyage, many very in- 
teresting remarks, and geographical 
descriptions of various parts of Afri- 
ca i together with a correct statement 
the conduct and proceeding? of the 
)loni«s during the time the writer 
- il % with them. The whole is short- 
j it> be properly arranged, and | nib- 
bed in a handsome volume, under 
direction of Messrs. A. & J, W. 
ridel. We have been allowed to 
the following extracts : 

•On our first sight of land, the 
sals, as well as the coloured pro- 
*ere quite overjoyed. The bus- 
^ and confusion that ensued, and the 
. **sv*t of opinions that were already 
I -^pftrssed, can be better conceived 
I M described. At the time we took 
I * pilot, we were boarded by a number 
I * Africa ns naked, excepting a waist 
tfan'ft ;criod the middle. Each par- 


ty was equally surprised, the Afri- 
cans came along side in canoes ; they 
were no sooner on board, than they 
were surrounded by the colonists of 
both sexes. One African was com- 
pletely clothed almost the moment he 
was on deck, by contributions from 
the colonists. H is deception was how- 
ever soon discovered, for he shortly 
went on shore, and after securing the 
clothing already bestowed, he again 
made his appearance, if possible more 
naked than at first, in hopes of ob- 
taining another suit, from those whg 
were in greater want of them than him- 
self. The pity of our adventurers, for 
these naked men soon ceased, when 
they learned that the Crew men , as 
they are called, were well provided 
for, and could, at their pleasure, dress 
themselves with better suits, than 
many of our adventurers possessed. 

“ The Crew nation, or tribe, from 
whence these men came, is situated 
near 200 miles south of Sierra Leone. 
It appears they are very useful in the 
settlement, being employed in the 
most laborious work, and in watering 
the ships of war. Their daily wages 
from tne rising to the setting of the 
sun, is one shilling sterling. 

“ The trade from England and the 
West Indies, to Sierra Leone, appears 
to be considerable. The imports are, 
hard and earthen wares, all kinds of 
dry goods and groceries, small stores, 
furniture, butter, cheese, & c. The 
exports are, camwood, bees-wax, 
palm oil, ivory, and gold dust; to- 
, gether with considerable' quantities of 
! excellent ship limber, which is taken 
on board, about thirty miles up the 
river from Sierra Leone, at Ben island, 
where the Crete men, who are gene- 
rally industrious, are found very use- 
ful in loading ships, boating, rafting, 
&c. They perform the labours of the 
day with much cheerfulness, regard- 
less of the burning rays of the tropical 
sun, which at noon day darts its beams 
upon their naked bodies, which to an 
American or E uropean, wo^W be al- 
most insupportable. 
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“ We had no sooner come to an- 
chor at Sierra Leone, than two Span- 
iards came on board, and enquired 
particularly after the schooner Centi- 
nel, which they observed was fitting 
out at New- York, and on being in- 
formed she was detained on suspicion 
of fitting out for the slave trade, they 
appeared much surprised. There were 
then lying there, four slave vessels, 
under Spanish colours, which had been 
captured by the British, having every 
thing prepared, for taking on board 
500 slaves ; and, as stated by one of 
their crew, would have accomplished 
their object in 24 hours, had they not 
been taken. 

“ All that part of Africa we had an 
opportunity of seeing, including a 
great part of the country opposite 
sierra Leone, under the left bauk of 
the river, is high and mountainous, ri- 
sing gradually, in spine places, from 
the shores bordering on the sea-side 5 
and in other places, the land is very 
high within half a mile of the sea, par- 
ticularly that part of the coast from 
cape Sierra Leone to cape Shilling, 
and from thencej in an easterly direc- 
tion, as far as the eye can distinguish, 
the land is very high and mountain- 
ous, covered with small wood, inter- 
spersed with tall trees, among which 
is seen the cocoaftut tree towering 
its leafless trunk, above ali the rest, 
the whole clothed with a beautiful 
green foilage, excepting the tree last 
mentioned, whose top puts forth a few 
slender branches, and these only cloth- 
ed with leaves. That the. trees of 
Africa are immensely large, we could) 
plainly discover, from the monstrous 
s|ze of the canoes vfe saw at Sierra 
Leone, many of which are from SO to 
50 feet in length, and from 4 to 6 feet 
in breadth. The. trees of which the 
largest of these canoes were made,, 
must have been from SO to 45 feet in 
circumference. 

“ The population of Sierra Leone, 
including Freetown and Crewtown, is 
about 15,000. In this settlement is a 
regular court house and jail, a church, 


being a branch of the church of Eng- 
land, besides several meetinghouses, 
in one of which Mr. Coker preached 
to a very large congregation, the first 
Sunday after our arrival in Africa^ 

“ At this place is a governor, depu- 
ty governor, and all other necessary 
civil officers. Their trials are by ju- 
ry, which consists of twelve coloured 
men. 

“ The military strength, consists of a 
garrison, mounting frjm ten to twenty 
neavy cannon ; and at this time, the 
force consists of but two companies of 
regular coloured soldiers, and part of 
a west India regiment. This for- 
tress is built of stone, on an elevated 
situation, commanding the town and 
harbour. 

“All the back country, which is 
very mountainous and woody, is in- 
terspersed with small settlements. 
The soil is of a reddish colour, and 
the stones which lie scattered about, 
resemble iron ore, but are not so 
heavy. The coloured inhabitants dress 
vei^r gay on Sundays, and many r 
them appear respectable. The y 
moderate use of ardent spirits if i 
existing evil, which certainly > 
great measure might be dispfdc 
with, and whoever wishes to his 
good health in Africa, must rsy; 
from this practice altogether, t of 

w Tobacco, sugar cane, and cde- 
might be cultivated in this vicinity** 
great advantage ; but their cultivate 
does not appear to be encouraged, be 
ing all imported from England, or th 
1 British plantations in the West Indie* 
d a very advanced price, owing to tL 
heavy duties imposed on all such good] 

“Freetown is buik on the dedivit; 
of a mountain, commanding a fa 
prospect from the sea. Several coj 
siderable buildings were going oa, an 
great advantages held out to mecbai 
ics. Several of our colonists had c 
fers, which they of course dedioe 
The governor’s house is two stOri 
high ; the windows have green blixn 
on the outside, and it is surrounded 1 
a number of outhouses, all of whh 
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Sturt bare cost many thousands of 
pounds. 

u The woods abound with wild fowl, 
and other game, and the rivers are 
well stored with fish, and oysters are 
in great abundance. 

u The land on the west coast of 
Africa is extremely fertile, producing 
all the necessaries, and even the lux- 
uries of life in great abundance, which 
appear to grow spontaneously, with 
very little attention to cultivation. 
The land is heavily timbered, and 
well calculated for shipbuilding, and 
for general uses. 

" The most high and mountainous 
parts of the country abound with ti- 
gers, leopards, panthers, hyena, ele- 
phants, and a great variety of other 
wild beasts. The mode of taking 
these animals,- 1 could not learn, ow- 
ing, 1 presume, in a great measure, to 

I the natives who inhabit the sea-board 
haviag been so busily engaged in 
catching their fellow men, that they 
V coaid not turn their attention to any 
* other business. Could this barba- 


\ traffic in human blood be entirely 
1 olished, and the present colony be 

* 11 established, no doubt can exist 

a trade migbt be opened with this 
of the world, so as to enrich the 
’“ers, and prove a great source of 
®^noe to the parent country. 

* A lew straggling huts, with as much 
beared land about them as is necessa- 
ry to produce their yearly supply of 
rice, or Indian corn, is what is gene- 
rally termed a town in Africa. Each 
to w n is governed by a person who is 
called a Head-man; to whom how- 
ever, no great respect is shown by the 
people. All the difference observable 
between the houses of the head-man, 
#r. king, is in their dimensions. The 

les are built more for convenience 
i ornament ; and the meanest sub- 
in that country are owners of 
i and lands. Near the door of 
;h house is seen the yam, the plan- 
trin, the cocoanut, and a variety of 
r fruits and nuts, which all grow 
t little or no attention to cultiv* 
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tion. The natives of Africa, do not 
trouble themselves with the cares of 
to-morrow, the great God of nature^ 
supplying all their wants by the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth. The 
lofty trees which surround their dwell- 
ings are inhabited by monkeys, par- 
rots, and birds of every other kind 
natural to a tropical climate. 

"Many parts of the country are 
stocked with fine cattle, good horses, 
sheep, swine, and goats in great abun- 
dance.” 


COMMUNICATION. 


There is perhaps no book more 
needed, and more difficult to write, 
than a small compendium of geogra- 
phy, suitable in price and size for 
schools and common families. Among 
the many attempts, none in our lan- 
guage have succeeded so well as Mr. 
Ewing?, of Scotland; but even that 
work is not free from defects, and its 
extreme brevity and some errors res- 
pecting America, render it peculiarly 
objectionable on this side the Atlan. 
tic. 

But the writer of this feels happy to 
state, that he conceives all these diffi- 
culties surmounted, by an edition of 
the above work just from the press of 
Mr. Charles N. Baldwin, revised and 
adapted to this country, by the mas- 
terly pen of William Darby, esquire. 
The part respecting America, Mr. D. 
has written aiiew, and accompanied 
it with interesting and useful tables. 
It is doubtful whether so much geo- 
graphical information was ever before 
condensed within the compass of 32 8 


1*1 

In this book, which costs but one 
dollar , the public have a text book for 
schools, and families a book of refer- 
ence, containing a sufficiency of the 
subject for all the ordinary concerns 
of life; and which will be more easily 
committed to memory, as it is totally 
unincumbered with any tedious pro- 
lixity of style. Indeed, it may with 
truth be said that no scientific book of 
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die sice, surpasses it in value, and that 
no family ought to be without it 


HISTORICAL* 


IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

A history of Ireland, under the title 
of Chronicles of Utta’d , by the cele- 
brated Roger Cr Conner, has been an- 
nounced for publication. It commen- 
ces from the earliest point of time 
which is recorded by the invention of 
letters, with a traditionary portion, 
which was the work of Eohis, Prince 
of the Gael of Sciot of Ib-er, who 
ruled in Gael-ag 1400 years before 
Christ. It is asserted in the prospec- 
tus, that from the time of Eolus, the 
Chronicles Were written by the Ard- 
Olam of the Irish nation, till the days 
Ete-Er-Ial, chief king in Er-i, 678 
years before Christ: and that, from 
the reign of Ete-Er-Ial, they have 
been compiled by every Ard-Olam of 
Ulla’d, and submitted to the kings, 
princes, nobles, and chiefs of the 
Olam, or heads of the people assem- 
bled on the Mount of Ulla’d once 
every third year, to transact the busi- 
ness of the kingdom. It is therefore 
asserted, that in these Chronicles is to 
be found the authentic history of Ire- 
land from the year 1 806, before the 
Christian tera, to the birth of Christ ; 
and that the writings hitherto imposed 
on the world as histories of Ireland, 
are compilations from the rhapsodies 
of bards, full of anochronisms and 
misrepresentations of facts — the con- 
temptible poetry of history pieced to- 
gether by ignorant men. 

These Chronicles f says the Editor) 
describe the mode of Keeping time by 
our forefathers, and their luni-solar 
system. They correct errors respect- 
ing the language and religion of the 
Irish, and clearly show the former to 
be Phoenician, the latter not Druidic. 
They correspond exactly with the tra- 
ditions of the Hebrews concerning the 
overthrow of the Scythian dominion 
in Asia, and the establishment of Eis- 


oir (the Assyrian) on their ruin; and 
they record the building of Babylon 
and Nineveh. They represent Noah, 
Japheth, and Gog, in new characters, 
and explain the passage of Genesis, 
which says, “that the beginning of 
the kingdom was Babel, &c. in the 
land of Shenar; out of that land went 
forth Asher, and builded Nineveh.” 
/The Chronicles strip the events of the 
figurative dress in which the Hebrew 
has decked them; whilst they give 
the true original names of the Ganges, 
Tygris, Euphrates, Euxine, Caspian, 
Caucasus, Armenia, Colchis, Iberia, 
Albania, Phoenicia, Egypt, and Spain; 
and of all places in Galicia. They 
also describe the commerce of the 
Phoenicians with the southern parts of 
Britain, and mark the period when 
the isles of Sicily were separated from 
the main land. They confirm the ac- 
curacy of the traditions of the Hebrews 
as to the colonization of the isles of 
the Gentiles by the posterity of Ja- 
pheth ; and they set at rest other im- 
portant and curious matters, too nu- 
merous for brief anticipation. 

The Editor states that he relies with 
confidence on the fidelity of his mate 
rials; and deeming them autbeiu 
records, he has not stepped out of^ 
way into the paths of controver. . 
but that, when this curious pieci^ 
antiquity is attacked, he will not v. 
cline the combat with all who are ii 
; dined to enter the lists of literary war- 
! fare. The work will be illustrated 
| with maps and other engravings. 

Freeman ?* Journal . 


SKETCHES OF HISTORY. 

The following anecdote of Colonel 
Win. Washington, is extracted from 
the Life of General Greene, lately 
published by Dr. Caldwell. 

“ Having learnt, during the scour- 
ing excursion, that a large party of 
Royalists, commanded by Colonel 
Rudgley, was posted at Rudgley’a 
mills, twelve miles from Campden^ 
(S. C.) he determined on attacking 
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them. Approaching the enemy, he 
found them to secured, in a large log 
barn, surrounded by abbattis, as to be 
perfectly safe from the operations 
of cavalry. Forbidden, thus, to at- 
tempt his object by direct attack, his 
«oal and favourite mode of warfare, 
he determined for once, to have re- 
course to policy. Shaping, therefore 
a pine log, in imitation of a field piece, 
mounting it on wheels, and staining it 
with mud, to make it look like iron, 
lie brought it up in military style, and 
nflected to make arrangements to bat- 
ter down the barn. Mot prepared to 
r e si st artillery, Colonel Rudgley obey- 
ed the summons ; and with a garrison 
of one hundred and three, rank and 
file, surrendered at discretion.” 

Queen Emma, mother of Edward 
the Confessor, being slandered with a 
report of an unchaste familiarity with 
Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester, her son 
giving credit to it, dispossessed her of 
mil her goods, and, for her purgation, 
ordered she should pass the fire-ordeal, 
which was to be performed in this 
manner. Nine plowshares, red fire 
hot, were laid in unequal distances, 
over which she must pass barefoot and 
blindfold, and if she passed over them 
rnmhnrt, then she was pronounced in- 
nocent, if otherwise, guilty. This tri- 
al she underwent, and came off un- 
touched, to the great astonishment of 
all the spectators ; in rememberance 
whereof, she gave nine manors to the 
minister at Winchester ; and king 
Edward, to commute for the injury he 
W done her, gave to the same cathe- 
dral church the island of Portland and 
Dorsetshire.— Hitt, Eng . 

Terpander, the famous harper of 
Sparta, as he was singing to that in- 
strument, opened bis mouth so wide in 
straining bis voice to the pitch of the 
harp, that an unhappy wag standing 
by, threw a fig into his mouth, in pure 
Jest and merriment, which, contrary 
so the intention of him that threw it, 
smcfc so fast in his throat that he was 
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strangled by H before any help could 
be had to draw it out 

Schenck. Ob $ . 

When Antipater had written long 
letters of complaint to Alexander the 
Great against his mother Olympias, 
Alexander said, “ The duty of a son 
is not to be cancelled by the testy hu- 
mour of a mother : nor does Antipa- 
ter know, that one tear falling from 
my mother’s eye, is able to deface sis 
hundred of his best composed epis- 
tles.” 


AGRICULTURAL# 

The following extract is from an 
address delivered before the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society, at a re- 
cent cattle show in Brighton, by the 
honourable Josiah Quincy, an expe- 
rienced and scientific farmer. It con- 
tains many valuable hints, besides 
much good humoured'satire, intended 
more particularly to lash the foibles of 
the farmers of Massachusetts ; but 
may with propriety be applied to 
those of any other part of the United 
States. Our agricultural readers will 
undoubtedly peruse it with much sat- 
isfaction. 

“ Our purpose, this day, is to seek 
what is true and what is useful in re- 
lation to the interests of our agricul- 
ture. 

a In executing this purpose, I shall 
address myself chiefly to that great 
body of our countrymen who are em- 
phatically called — farmers ; by which 
I mean the great body of Massachu- 
setts yeomanry ; men who stand upon 
the soil, and are identified with it ; for 
there rest their own hopes, and there 
the hopes of their children. Men who 
have, for the most part, great farms 
and small pecuniary resources; men, 
who are esteemed more for their land 
than for their money ; more for theic 
good sense than for their land ; and 
more for their virtue than for either; 
men, who are the chief strength, sup-. 
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port, and column of our political soci- 
ety, and who stand to the other orders 
of the state, in the same relation 
which the shaft bears to the pillar ; 
in respect of whom, all other arts, 
trades and professions, are but orna- 
mental work; the cornice, the frieze, 
and the Corinthian capital. 

u I am thus distinct in declaring my 
sentiments concerning the importance 
and value of this class of men, from no 
purpose of temporal excitement, or of 
personal conciliation; but because I 
think it just, and their due, and be- 
cause, being about to hint concerning 
errors and defects in our agriculture, 
I am anxious that such a course of re- 
mark should not be attributed to any 
want of honour or respect for the 
farming interest. On the contrary, it 
is only from a deep sense of the im- 
portance of an art, that a strong de- 
sire for its improvement can proceed. 
Whatever tends to stimulate and di- 
rect the industry of our farmers ; what- 
ever spreads prosperity over our fields ; 
whatever carries happiness to the 
homes, and content to the bosoms of 
our yeomanry, tends more than every 
thing else to lay the foundation of our 
republic deep and strong, and to give 
the assurance of immortality to our 
liberties. 

u The errors and deficiencies of our 
practical agriculture may be referred, 
in a general survey, with sufficient ac- 
curacy;*' to two sources; the want of 
scope of view among our farmers, and 
the want of system in their plans. 

u Concerning another want, (of 
which farmers are most sensible, and 
most generally complain, is the want 
of cash in their pockets,) I shall say 
nothing, because it is not a want pe- 
culiar to the fanner, it is a general 
want, and belongs to all other classes 
and professions. Besides, there is no 
encouragement to speak of this want, 
because it is one that increases by its 
very supply. All of us must have ob- 
served, that it has almost ever hap- 
pened, with however, a few splendid 
exceptions, that the more a man has 


of this article the more be always 
wants. 

“ The errors and deficiencies to 
which I shall allude, will not be such 
as require any extent of capital to rec- 
tify. AH that will be requisite is a lit- 
tle more of that industry, a little dif* 
ferentlv directed. It is not by great 
and splendid particular improvements, 
that the interests of agriculture are 
best subserved, but by a general and 
gradual amelioration. Most is done 
for agriculture, when every farmer is 
excited to small attentions, and inci- 
dental improvements; such as pro- 
ceed, for instance, from the constant 
application of a few plain and common 
principles. Such are — that, in farm- 
ing, nothing should be lost, and noth- 
ing should be neglected; that every 
thing should be done in its proper 
time; every thing put in its proper 
place; every thing executed by its 
proper instrument. These attentions, 
when viewed in their individual effect, 
seem small, but they are immense m 
the aggregate. When they become 
general, taken in connection with the 
disposition which precede, and the 
consequences which inevifably*follow 
such a state of improvement, they in- 
clude, in fact, every thing. 

“ Scope of view, in a general sense, 
has relation to the wise adoption of 
means to their final ends. When ap- 
plied to a farmer, it implies the adapt- 
ation of all the buildings and parts of 
a farm to their appropriate purposes, 
so that whatever is fixed and perma- 
nent in its character, may be so ar- 
ranged as best to facilitate the labour 
of the farm, and best to subserve the 
comfort, convenience, and success of 
the proprietor. 

“ Our ideas upon this subject may 
be best collected from inspection. If 
our fellow fanners please, we will, 
therefore, in imagination adjourn for 
a few moments, and take our stand, 
first, at the door of die farm-house. 
I say “ at the door.” Far be it from 
me to criticise the department of the 
other sex, >er t? suggest that any thing, 
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peculiarly subject to their manage- 
ment, can be either ameliorated or 
amended. Nor is it necessary, for I 
believe it is a fact almost universally 
true, that where the good man of the 
family is extremely precise, and regu- 
lar, and orderly in his arrangements 
without doors, he never foils to he se- 
conded, and even surpassed, by the 
order, the regularity, and neatness of 
the good woman within. 

“ Let us cast our eyes, then, about 
as, from the door of the farm-house, 
What do we see ? Is the gate whole, 
and on its hinges ? Are the domestic 
animals excluded from immediate con- 
nection with the dwelling house, or at 
least from the front yard ? Is there 
a grass-plot adjoining, well protected 
from pigs and poultry, so that the ex- 
cellent housewife may advantageously 
spread and bleach the linen and yarn 
aif the family ? Is the wood pile well 
located, so as not to interfere with the 
passenger ; or is it located with espe- 
cial eye to the benefit of the neighbour- 
ing surgeon ? Is it covered, so that its 
work may be done in stormy weather ? 
Is the well convenient, and is it shel- 
tered, so that the females of the family 
may obtain water without exposure, 
at all times and at all seasons ? Do the 
subsidiary arrangements indicate such 
contrivance and management, as that 
nothing useful should be lost, and 
nothing useless offend ? To this end, 
are there drains, determining what is 
liquid in filth, and offal to the barn 
yard or the pens t Are there recepta- 
cles for what is solid, so that hones and 
broken utensils may be carried away 
anti boried. If all this be done, it is 
well ; and if. m addition to thi*, a gen- 
eral atr of order and care be observa- 
ble, little more is to be desired. The 
firvt proper object of a farmer's atten- 
tion, bis own and his family^ comfort 
and accommodation, is attained. Ev- 
ery thing about him indicates that 
weil^respcct which lies at the- founda- 
tion of good husbandry, as well as of 
f ooa M locals. But if any of us on our 
ietma borne, should find our door bar- 


ricaded by a mingled mass of chips 
and dirt ; if the pathway to it be an 
unlaid pavement of bones and broken 
bottles, the relics of departed earthen 
ware, pr the fragments of abandoned 
domestic utensils ; if the deposits of 
the sink settle and stagnate under the 
windows, and it is neither determined 
to the barn yard, nor has any thing 
provided to absorb its riches, and to 
neutralize its effluvia : if the nettle, the 
thistle, the milkweed, the elder, the 
barberry bush, the Roman wormwood, 
the bur-dock, and the devil’s apple, 
contend for mastery along the fences, 
or flower up in every corner ; if the 
domestic animals have fair play round 
the mansion, and the poultry are roost- 
ing on the window stools, the geese 
strutting sentry at the front door, and 
the pigs playing puppy in the entry ; 
the proprietor of such an abode may 
call himself a farmer, but, practically 
speaking, he is ignorant of the A B C 
of his art ; far the first letters of a 
farmer’s alphabet, are neatness, com- 
fort, order. 

THE ART OF MAKING AND BOT- 
TLING CIDER. 

From the American Fanner. 

Mr. Skinner, a glass of good cider, 
now sparkling before me, brings to my 
mind your request, to be informed of 
the best method to bottle cider. I 
have had the satisfaction to fu.uish 
my table for eighteen years with that 
article, without any material interrup- 
tion, having some always of two years 
bottling on hand. 

It would be needless to detail all 
the experiments I made to save my 
bottles; however, I will relate two 
that were very promising, which will 
show that nothing less than raising the 
proof of the cider will answer. 

Experiment 1. I bottled cider of 
fine quality in February, with the best 
of corks, and removed it to the cellar ; 
after the bottles were filled, they were 
placed in tubs of warm water, and 
raised to fall summer heat, and then 
! corked. Digitized by Google 
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Experiments. Considering that 
good corks would begin to stop the 
air in the neck of the bottle, before 
they were half driven in, and that a 
portion of air would be condensed, 
and therefore greatly endanger the 
bottles, when the temperature was in- 
creased, I procured perforated corks, 
and stopped the perforations, after 
they were driven in, with pegs, and 
sealed all over. 

Neither of these probable experi- 
ments were effectual : every hot day 
was announced by an explosion in the 
cellar. Giving over every stratagem, 
that had not an alteration of the 
liquor in view, it occurred to me that 
wines did not burst their bottles, and 
that cider was only a low wine, and 
also recollecting that small beer was 
both the weakest and most violently 
fermentative of all common drinks, I 
resolved to raise the proof of my ci- 
der, by the addition of two tea-spoons 
of French brandy to each bottle ; since 
which I have had no more explosions 
nor broken bottles, and the cider is 
improved by the addition. Plumbs 
or honey, so much used, must have 
the same effect, i. e. to raise the proof ; 
for it is only necessary to add a larger 
quantity of either, to make cider into 
good wine that will flash in the Are. 
My method is to get cider made late 
in October or in November, from red- 
streaks, catalins, or maiden’s blush. 
In December I put half an ounce of 
isinglass to each 30 gallons, and bat- 
tle it in February. If the isinglass is 
put in later, it will deposit some sedi- 
ment in the bottles. It is to be dissolv- 
ed, by chipping it into fine pieces and 
placing it in a covered mug with a 
quart of cider, for ten hours or more, 
in a very warm ashes heat, about as 
much as we use to draw tea ; a little 
scalding to the corks, at the moment 
they are to be used, will soften them, 
so that they will fit better and be more 
readily driven in. 

But it would be needless to expect 
cider to be made good by bottling, it 
must be pure and well-flavoured whilst 


in the cask ; and th orefore the subject 
necessarily involves the cider making, 
on which you have many excellent 
papers. From what I understand of 
the making of cider, it appears that the 
later the apples hang on the trees, the 
more powerful will be the cider ; hence 
the cider of France and other tempe- 
rate countries, is said to be more pow- 
erful than ours : our summer apples, 
therefore, would not make good cider 
for bottling, because of their quickly 
arriving at perfection. 

The cleaning of the liquor from the 
pumice is the main thing, when good 
sound late apples are used. It ap- 
pears that cider made from sweet ap- 
ples is much more apt to abound with 
pumice, whilst the acid and ascerb re- 
tain their pumioein the press; hence 
some very bad eating apples make 
excellent cider. The attenton to this 
subject, i. e. the defalcation, is all im- 
portant, especially the first, if well ti- 
med and complete, the ftiture fermen- 
tations will be moderate and the rack- 
ing effectual. Blankets have been 
used with success to get off much of 
the pumice ; they should be spread on 
the bottom of a flat basket, and that 
placed on the head of the cask. All 
strainers will require often washing 
out, and therefore two or three are 
necessary, all of which may be made 
from one stout blanket. But I am 
satisfied that a few hair sieves of dif- 
ferent fineness, with the coarsest up* | 
permost, placed under the run, would, i 
separate quantities of pumice $ they] 
would also require shifting with a se*j 
cond set, and constant Attendance U 
wash them out ; the size pf grain siftert 
would answer ; after these the blanket 
strainer would render the cider si 
pure, that the fermentation would M 
gently and easily managed, so that th| 
first racking and the isinglass woul 
finish the fining. 

Your’s, SYLVANUS. 

P. S. Some persons are very moc 
pleased to see cider rush out of tl 
bottles like small beer, they think 
strong; if they bottle it tbemselvt 
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they will find their mistake, and, like 
me, be better pleased to see a kind of 
sparkling fervour, like the wine of Sol- 
omon, a that moveth itself aright 
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THE YOUTHFUL SOLITARY. 

TO THE FAIR SEX. 

Ladies, 

Your numberless charms would, in 
the imagination of a youthful soli- 
tut, have surpassed the beauties of 
the Spring , and the blushing Aurora ; 
and had he seen them in his tender 
years, be would have preferred them 
to the dazzling splendour of the skies, 
and the lovely prospect of the meads. 
And indeed, he no sooner beheld your 
charms, but he felt their force. You far 
excelled ail other objects, and they 
immediately faded in his eye. The 
sight of the most magnificent palaces 
no longer invited his curiosity. In a 
word, he discovered infinite more lus- 
tre in your person, than in the jewels 
which adorn a crown. He had, from 
his infancy, inhabited the woods and 
groves, where the t ringed choristers 
were his only companions ; whose de- 
lightful harmony used sometimes to 
cheer his kmely hours. Their inno- 
cent melody was his only delight, not- 
withstanding that he was wholly unao 
quainted with the meaning of their 
tuneful language. To this rural 
school, his father had brought him, 
in ius infancy , immediately after the 
death of bis mother ; and the tender 
babe was no sooner born, than he re- 
nftawed him far from the sight of any 
human creature ; and for many years 
he bad not the least idea that there 
wexe any such in the world ; and im- 
agined that there were no other crea- 
tors than the tenants of the forest in 
which he dwelt ; such as birds, wolves, 
who enjoy only a sensitive life, 
mm! are not endued with any of the 
latsonal faculties. 

The two motives winch prevailed 
with his father to shun all human com- 


merce, wore the followi% ; whicb> 
whether they were weH or ill founded, 
1 shall not take upon roe to determine. 
The first was his great abhorrence of 
mankind in genera), and the second his 
fear : for from the time his dear con- 
sort liad left the world, and winged 
her way to Heaven, he detested the 
society of his fellow creatures. When 
grown weary with the sighs he himself 
vented ; with the continual moan and 
repining of all those with whom he 
met; the death of his better half 
made him both hate, as well as fear 
the rest of her sex ; so that he resol- 
ved to turn hermit, and to bring up 
his little son in the same way of life. 
Upon this, having distributed his 
wealth among the indigent, he set out 
alone, and unaccompanied, except by 
his infant son, whom he carried in his 
arms, and striking down in a lonely 
forest, be stopt in the most solitary 
part of it. Here our hermit studiously 
conceals a thousand particulars from 
the child; not from a severity or 
gloominess of temper, but piety ; he 
takes the utmost care not to let the 
least word drop, from him, which 
might intimate that there were any 
such creatures in the world as women ; 
or such things as desires or passious, 
particularly that of love . Having at- 
tained his fifth year, he taught him the 
names of flowers and animals; and 
talked to him about the little birds 
they heard and saw. 

Being now ten .years of age, he re- 
vealed to him some few particulars 
relating to the other world ; but not a 
word about woman; at fifteen, he 
taught him every thing his mind was 
susceptible of, but still forbore to men- 
tion the most lovely part of creation. 
Being arrived at the age of twenty, 
our old hermit began thus to argue 
with himself. What will my poor 
boy do when I am dead ; how will it 
be possible for him to subsist; 4 being 
totally unacquainted with the world ? 
After a thousand resolves and recan- 
tations, the old man finally determined 
to carry him to a neighbouring city, 
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whic|| was magnificent, and where the 
king kept his court; however, tears 
gushed from his eyes, when he consid- 
ered the temptations to which the lad 
would be exposed. 

Being arrived at the city, our 
young anchoret, our harmless and in- 
nocent youth, in amaze, like one who 
had dropt from the clouds, cries out, 
what do you call that thing there ? A 
courtier, replies the father. And 
those out yonder ? Palaces my dear. 
These here? Statues. He was ga- 
zing on these several objects, when 
some beautiful ladies, with piercing 
eyes, and most bewitching features, 
made their appearance before him; 
and they alone, instantaneously, drew 
all his attention ; bewildered in the 
pleasing perplexity of the first impres- 
sion of innoceut love on his heart, he 
regards no longer the palaces, and 
the other objects he but the moment 
before admired ; but, luckless youth ! 
is seized with another kind of as- 
tonishment, for, all in raptures and 
ecstacy at the enchanting sight, he 
cries out, with a palpitating heart, 
What is that sweet thing, so prettily 
dressed, pray dear father tell me, how 
is it called ? The good old man, who 
did not in the least relish his question, 
answers, child, it is a bird, called a 
goose. Sweet pretty bird, cries the in- 
nocent youth, in the utmost transport, 
pray thee sing a little ; let me hear 
some of thy music : O, that I could 
get acquainted with thee ! Dear, dear, 
father, T entreat you, if you love me, 
to let me take that sweet pretty bird 
with me into the forest. I myself will 
take care to feed it. 

La Fontainb. 


FIRST QUAKER. 

An old American savage, being at 
an inn at New- York, met with a gen- 
tleman who gave him some liquor, 
and being rather lively, he began to 
boast that he could read and write 
English. The gentleman, willing to 
indulge him in displaying his knowl- 


edge, begged leave to propose a ques- 
tion, to which the old man consented. 

He was then asked who was the first 
circumcised. The Indian immediately 
replied, father Abraham : and directly 
asked the gentleman, who was the first 
Quaker. He said it was very uncertain, 
as that people differed in their senti- 
ments exceedingly. The Indian, per- 
ceiving the gentleman unable to resolve 
the question, put his fingers into his 
mouth, to express his surprise, and told 
him Mordecai was the first Quaker, 
for he would not pull off his hat to 
Hainan. 

The following beautiful and com- 
prehensive lines were copied from the 
side of a common Liverpool pitcher, 
into the Philadelphia Union. 

WASHINGTON, 

The defender of his Country, the foun- 
der of Liberty, 

The friend of Man. 

History and tradition are explored in 
vain for a parallel to his charac- 
ter. In the annals of mod- 
ern greatness he stands 
alone; 

And the noblest names of antiquity 
lose their lustre in his presence. 

Born the benefactor of mankind, he 
united all the qualities necessary 
to an illustrious career. 

Nature made him great: He made 
himself virtuous. 

Called by his Country to the defence 
of her Liberties, he triumphantly 
vindicated the rights of hu- * 

manky ; 

And on pillars of National Indepen- 
dence laid the foundation of a 
great Republic. 

Twice invested with supreme magis- 
tracy, by the voice of a free peo- 
ple, 

He surpassed in the cabinet the glories 
of the field ; 

And voluntarily resigning the sceptre 
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and the sword, retired to the 
shades of private life. 

A spectacle so new and so sublime, 
Was contemplated with the most pro- 
found admiration ; 

And the name of Washington, 
Adding new lustre to humanity, re- 
sounded to the remotest regions of 
the Earth. 

Magnanimous in youth, glorious 
through Life, 

Great in Death. 

His highest ambition the happiness of 
Mankind. 

His noblest victory the conquest 
of himself. 

Bequeathing to posterity the inherit- 
ance of his fame ; 

And building his monument in the 
hearts of his countrymen ; 

He lived, 

The ornament of the eighteenth cen- 
tury : 

He died, 

Regretted by a mourning world. 


CHARITY. — A FRAGMENT. 

By Arthur Owen, E*q. 

u Harrass me no more with thy 
cant and hypocrisy, 1 have no money 
lor such a filthy vagabond as thou art/ 9 
said I, still approaching the door. 
The hoary mendicant hung his head, 
and with his trembling hand wiped 
away the tears which stole down his 
pale, though venerable cheeks, whilst 
I could faintly hear him repeat, a filthy 
vagabond as thou art. 9 ’ The repeti- 
tion, his age, his attitude, and his weep- 
ing, touched me ; most sensibly touch- 
ed me. He made a nearer approach, 
and, after a few struggles, ventured to 
look me in the face. I was hastening 
to my pocket, when that demon, suspi- 
cion, still whispered me he was an im- 

C tor. I eyed him with sternness, i 
I saw that 1 had gone too far, that j 
my scowl had entrenched his soul ; he 
coold no longer bear It, and in a mo- 
Tirt forgetting Ids supplication, he 


energetically exclaimed , u Though, sir, 
I may be poor, I am still honest ; 
though I am a beggar, 1 have still feel- 
ings ; and though you may esteem me 
an object unworthy of your charity, 
why thus cruelly wound me with your 
frowns ?” The fellow’seloquence came 
home with full power to ray heart : he 
struck the master-string of my nature. 
I turned my back upon him (for 1 had 
not courage to meet the indignant glan- 
ces of my tattered, though sentimental 
accuser) to get my purse to reward 
his independent spirit and pathetic 
appeal, when regaining my situation, 
I found that he had left me. My 
heart was harrowed to the very quick. 
Oh ! how poignantly did 1 lament my 
folly and barbarity, as 1 had lost (per- 
haps for ever) the blissful opportunity 
of asking forgiveness from one, whom 
I had thus insulted, of pouring my lit- 
tle all into the lap of a man of such 
sensibility, such intelligence, and such 
distress ; but, says prudence, “ curse 
prudence,” replied I ; u I have here 
sacrificed a more ecstatic pleasure 
than a whole life spent in conformity 
to the dictates of cold-hearted pru- 
dence and ungenerous apathy, can 
possibly bestow.” 

SOLEMN REFLECTION. 

How futile are all our efforts to 
evade the obliterating hand of time ! 
As I traversed the dreary wastes of 
Egypt, on my journey to Grand Cai- 
ro, I stopped my camel for a while, 
and contemplated in awfbl admiration, 
the stupendous pyramids. An appat- 
ling silence prevailed around : such as 
reigns in the wilderness when the tem- 
pest is husbed, and the beasts of prey 
nave retired to their dens. The myr- 
iads that had once been employed in 
rearing these lofty mementos of hu- 
man vanity, whose busy hum once 
enlivened the solitude of the desert, 
had all been swept from the earth by 
the irresistible v arm of death ; all 
were mingled with their native dust : 
all were forgotten. Even the mighty 
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names which these sepulchres were 
designed to perpetuate, had long since 
faded from remembrance ; history and 
tradition afford but vague conjectures, 
and the pyramids imparted a humilia- 
ting lesson to the candidate for immor- 
tality. Alas ! alas ! said 1 to myself, 
how mutable are the foundations on 
which our proudest hopes of future 
fame are reposed. He who imagines 
he has secured to himself the meed of 
deathless renown, indulges in deluded 
visions, which only bespeak the vanity 
of the dreamer. The storied obelisk, 
the triumphal arch, the swelling dome, 
shall crumble into dust, and the names 
they would preserve from oblivion, 
shall often pass away, before their 
own duration is accomplished.” 


THE METHODISTS. 

Mr. Southey has just published the 
life of Wesley, in two volumes, a 
work of a very deep and general in- 
terest, likely to prevent the repug- 
nance which many feel at the very 
word Methodist. In their original 
institution nothing more was designed 
than that they should be strict mem- 
bers of the church of England, regular 
in their attendance, and methodical in 
tiie performance of all their dnties. 
Thence arose their name of Metho- 
dists. Iu the progress of fime, and 
under new pastors^ some of them have 
greatly deviated from the fundamen- 
tal rules of society, and new sects 
bearing the same name, have arisen. 
But in the life of Wesley there is much 
to revere and to venerate. Whaf is 
Mr. Southey’s opinion, may be col- 
lected from the following extract from 
the introduction to his work. 

u The sect or society as they would 
call themselves, of Methodists, has ex- 
isted for the greater part of a century ; 
they have their seminaries and their 
hierarchy, their own regulations, their 
own manners, their own literature. 
In England they form a distinct peo- 
ple, an imperiim in imperto ; they 


are extending widely in America ; and 
in both countries they comber their 
annual increase by thousands. The 
history of their founder is little known 
in his native land, beyond the limits 
of those who are termed the religious 
public; and on the continent it is 
scarcely known at all. In some of 
the biographers the heart has been 
wanting to understand his worth, or 
the will to do it justice : others have 
not possessed freedom or strength of 
intellect to perceive wherein he was 
erroneous. — Lon. Cour. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY., 

By Dr. Mott, President of Schenectady 
College. 

Philosophy confines its views to this 
world principally. It endeavours to 
satisfy man with the grovelling joys Of 
earth till lie returns to that earth 
from which he was taken. Christian- 
ity takes a nobler flight. Her course 
is directed towards immortality. — ■ 
Thither she conducts her votary, and 
never forsakes him, till, having intro- 
duced him into the society of an- 
gels, she fixes his eternal residence 
among the spirits of the just. Philos- 
ophy can only heave a sigh, a lotif*- 
iug sigh after immortality. Eter- 
nity is to her an unknown vast, in 
which she soars on conjecture’s trem- 
bling wing. Above, beneath, around, 
is an unfathomable void ; and doubt, 
uncertainty, or despair, are the result 
of all her inquiries. Christianity, o«t 
the other hand, having furnished all 
necessary information concerning life, 
with firm and undaunted step crosses 
death’s narrow isthmus, and boldly 
launches forth into that dread futurity 
which borders on it. Her path is 
marked with glory. The once dark 
and dreary region lightens as she ap- 
proaches it, and benignly smiles as she 
passes over it. Faith follows where 
she advances, till reaching the sum- 
mit of the everlasting hills, an un- 
known scene in endless varieties of 
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loveliness and beauty, presents itself; 
over which the ravished eye wanders 
without a cloud to dim, or a limit to 
obstruct its sight. In the midst of this 
scene, rendered luminous by the glory 
which covers it, the city, the palace, 
the throne of God appears. Trees of 
fife wave their ambrosial tops around 
it : rivers of salvation issue from be- 
neath it ; before it angels touch their 
harps of living melody, and saints in 
sweet response breathe forth to the 
listening heavens their grateful songs. 
The breezes of paradise waft the sym- 
phony, and the pending sky directs it 
to the earth. The redeemed of the 
Lord catch the distant sound, and feel 
a sadden rapture. *Tis the voice of 
departed friendship-— friendship, the 
loss of which they mourned upon the 
earth, but which they are now assured 
will be restored in the heavens, from 
whence a voice is heard to say , u fear 
not j death cannot injure you ; the 
grave cannot confine you ; through its 
chill mansion, grace will conduct you 
up to glory. We wait your arrival ; 
haste; therefore, Come away.” 

Fob thk Ma sonic Register. 

PROFANE SWEARING. 

u Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” 

The above is an immediate com- 
mand from God himself, and is sanc- 
tioned by the laws of every civilized 
country. Yet, alas! in violation of 
laws, both human and Divine, the 
vicious and detestable habit of profane 
swearing has become common in al*- 
most every rank in society. Yes, a 
habit that originated among the in- 
mates of a brothel, has been copied by 
those who move in the fashionable 
circles of life ; and is countenanced by 
many who are placed in responsible 
stations, and whose duty requires them 
to suppress vice and immorality, in 
whatever place, or in whatever shape 
it may appear. For any one to con- 
tend that the interference of the offi- 
qers of justice, to suppress this grow- 
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ing evil, would be useless, is folly in 
the extreme 5 as well might they con- 
tend that it is useless for the city 
watch to perform their nocturnal duty, 
or that a hoard of health should take 
00 measures to check a contagious 
epidemic, after its infeefioo had once 
entered a city. 

Laws are enacted for the benefit of 
the community at large; and no law 
ought to remain on die statute book 
for a greater length of time, than 
while it is found useful, and can be 
strictly enforced ; and it is a duty in- 
cumbent on every individual, to lend 
his aid in support of the laws of his 
country. 

Of all vices of the present age, pro- 
fane swearing must be acknowledged 
the most inexcusable, as not the least 
possible advantage can be derived 
from it, nor can it contribute in the 
least degree to a single pleasure. 
Nothing, with propriety, can be offer- 
ed in its extenuation. It is a viola- 
tion of the laws of decency and com* 
mon politeness ; it originated, as was 
before observed, among the lowest 
dregs of society, and ought to be dis- 
countenanced by every gentleman 
having a desire to promote the good 
of the community. 
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Fob tbs Masonic Register. 

Written on Ihtftnt day of January, 1820. 

The fleeting month, the rotting year, 

But bean as to our doom ; 

The nights advance, the^days appear, 

To call us to our home. 

The Spring, bedeck’d with op’ning ftow’rs | 
The Summer’s gaudy pride ; 

The richest fruits that Autumn pours, 

In all her plenteous tide : 

The sbiv’ring blast of Winter's wind, 

The tempest, hail, and snow, 

Are lessons to the attentive mind, 

How fleeting*# all below. 

Fix’d, then, on realms of brighter bliss. 

Let all our wishes rise ; 

And, while we dwell in worlds tike this. 
Seek those beyoiid the skies. 

A- Bui. 
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For the Masonic Register. 

ON A WATCH. 

Could but our tempers move like this ma- 
chine, 

Not urg'd by passion, nor delay'd by spleen, 
And we by heaveh's regulating power, 

By virtuous acts distinguish every hour, 
Then health and joy would follow as they 
ought, 

The laws of motion and the rules of thought, 
Sweet health to pass the present moments 
o’er, 

And everlasting joy when time shall be no 
more. 


For the Masonic Register. 

ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

Sweet, short-liv’d flow’rl thy op’ningbud 
Is borne by death's cold band away, 

Far, far beyond time's swelling flood, 
Where thou shah bloom without decay. 

Here life’s fierce storms around us roar, 

Or sweep each pleasure from the breast, 
But grief and anguish now no more, 
Disturb thy calm and peaceful rest 

Then whilst for thee our tears still flow, 
This pleasing thought our hearts shall heal, 
That safe beyond tne reach of woe, 

Thy parents’ pains thou canst not feel. 
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THE FALLING TOWER. 

Mark ye the tower whose lonely halls 
Re-echo to yon falling stream ? 

Mark ye its bare and crumbling walls, 
Where slowly fades the sinking beam ? 

There oft when eve in sOent trance, 

Hears the lorn red-breast's plaintive moan; 

TjSrsae, casting round a cautious glance, 
Heaves from its base some mould’ring 
stone. 

There, though in time's departed day. 

War wav'd his glittering banners high ; 

Though many a minstrel pour'd the lay, 
And many a beauty tranc'd the eye ; 

Yet, never, 'midst the gorgeous scene, 
'Midst the proud feasts of spleodid power, 

Shone on the pile a beam serene, 

So mild as gilds its falling hour. 

Oh ! thus, when life's gay scenes shall fade, 
And pleasure lose its wonted bloom, 


When creeping age shall bare my head, 
And point to me the silent tomb : 

Then may religion's hallowed flame. 
Shed on my mind its mildest ray ; 
And bid It seek, in purer frame, 

One bright eternity of day. 


TO MIRA. 

Riches can many a joy impart, 

Can many a want remove ; 

But cannot buy a feeling heart, 

Or purchase truth and love. 

Those blessings of celestial birth, 
Descended Trom the skies, 

Have sought a residence on earth. 

And fird in Mi ka's eyes : 

Where Cupid wrote, with plumes, *tis said, 
Pluck’d from his mother's dove : 

“ Whoever looks upon this maid 
Shall be condemn'd to love.” 

And I, an inexperienc’d youth, 
Unconscious of the snare, 

| Did gaze, and saw the fatal truth 
Too plainly written there. 


THE SIGH. 

By a young lady, bom blind. 

If this delicious, grateful flower, 

Which blows but for a single hour, 
Should to the sight as lovely be, 

As from its fragrance seems to me ; 

I A sigh must then its colour show, 

| For that’s the softest ioy ( know. 

And sure the rose is like a sigh, 

Born just to soothe, and then— to die. 

My father, when our fortune smil'd, 
With jewels deck'd bis eyeless child : 
Their glittering worth the world might a 
But, ah ! they had no charms for me. 
Still as the present fail'd to charm, 

A trickling tear bedew'd my arm ; 

And sure Die gem to me most dear, 
Was a kind father's pitying tear. 


WOMAN. 

Question 

Since woman first deriv’d their form from 
man, 

Pray tell me why they're fairest ? if you 
can. 

Answer. 

! The cause of this is easy to explore, 

1 They only mg the gold, and we the ore. 
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MOTTO. 

From Mr. Donald Fraser's Biographical 
Sketches, now in press. 

By candour led, our various page displays 
Some traits of those who lived to merit 
praise; 

To virtuous men we give the m^rit due, 
True to themselves, and to their country 
true; 

To living worth we give what merit claims, 
Here tell their deeds, and here record their 
names: 

Let those who wish again to act as well 
Review their lives, andi then like them excel. 


POLITICAL. 


Judging from the present aspect of 
European affairs, and the policy pur- 
sued by most of the legitimate sove- 
reigns of that section of the globe, it 
taust naturally be concluded that the 
soil of that continent will soon be again 
drenched in blood, and the scourge of 
war will be experienced, perhaps in a 
tenfold degree. Great discontent ap- 
pears to prevail among the people of 
Great Britain, France, Portugal, Italy, 
Germany, and Prussia,; and there are 
great appearances of approaching re- 
volution. In England in particular, 
the ‘ great wheels of revolution/ have 
rolled so far, that we believe it is now 
even beyond the power of the i strong 
arm of government’ to avert their pro- 
gress. Conspirators no longer con- 
fine themselves to dark retreats, bat 
with a daring spirit, stalk forth, as- 
saulting the officers of the crown, in 
open day. Executions are frequent, 
the prisons are crowded, and trials for 
sedition, murder, and treason, almost 
* daily engage the attention of the courts 
throughout the kingdom. 

The late arrival of the queen, after 
an absence of about fourteen years, 
has excited great interest among all 
ranks of people. The demonstrations 
of joy with which she was saluted on 
her first landing at Dover, and the 
high respect, and affection shown to 
her majesty in every place through 
which she passed, from Dover to Lon- 
don, as well as the enthusiastic joy 
expressed on her arrival at that me- 


tropolis, plainly evince, that her ab- 
sence, instead of diminishing, has in- 
creased the attachment of a great ma- 
jority of the people to her person, 
notwithstanding the heavy charge* 
brought against her character by the 
king; which are no less than 1 an adul- 
terous connection with a foreigner, 
originally in her service in a menial 
capacity,’ and a continued series of 
conduct highly unbecoming her rank 
and station, during her residence in 
various parts of Europe; which the 
king and his party expect to support 
by the testimony of a number of for- 
eigners, already arrived in London to 
testify against her. An investigation 
is to take place, and the queen appears 
to rest satisfied, that she can clearly 
prove her innocence, and show the 
corruption of the witnesses against her. 
It is stated that she has written to 
nearly one hundred persons, many of 
whom are of the first respectability in 
Italy, to repair to England, to give 
evidence of her demeanour while 
abroad. The Italians who have ar- 
rived, are said to be of the lowest or- 
der, and that they have been suborned 
to witness against her. This trial ex- 
cites great interest throughout the na- 
tion, and the aueen’s party is daily 
gaining strength. What will be the 
result, and . what effect it may have 
upon the political world, time alone 
will determine. We hazard nothing, 
however, in saying, that should her 
majesty’s expectation be realized in 
proving her iunocence, the reign of 
George IV. will be of short duration. 

The coronation, which was to have 
taken place on the first of August, was 
indefinitely postponed, undoubtedly 
through fear of the indignation and 
resentment of the people. 

Spain, which previous to the late 
revolution, was governed by the iron 
band of despotism, both in church and 
state, appears now to be settled down 
under a limited monarchy, the people 
enjoying equal privileges with the 
monarch himself. £} the last advi- 
ces, the ujpiost harmony prevailed 
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throughout the kingdom ; and the ad- 
vocates of oppression under the for- 
mer government, were held in the 
most sovereign contempt. On the 9th 
of July last, die king took the oath of 
the constitution, before the represen- 
tatives of the nation; splendid illumi- 
nations took place, and the most en- 
thusiastic joy was manifested on the 
occasion. The public squares of Mad- 
rid were crowded with people of all 
ages and sexes, congratulating each 
other on the happy event. The mili- 
tary and citizens united in parading 
the streets, singing patriotic hymns, 
and shouting, “ Long live our consti- 
tutional king;” “Long live the na- 
tion “ Long live the constitution.” 

The South American colonies still 
remain in an unsettled situation as it 
regards their government ; but the re- 
establishment of the Cortez, or Con- 
gress, In the mother country, will, 
roost probably, secure to them the 
freedom for which they have been 
so long contending. 

The empire of Russia, at the pre- 
sent time appears to be in a more 
flourishing situation than any other 
European power; owing to the extra- 
ordinary exertions of the emperor Al- 
exander, to desseminate the light of 
the gospel, and other useful know- 
ledge among his subjects ; to promote 
improvements in agriculture, and va- 
rious other useful arts ; and his con- 
stant attention to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people of his widely 
extended dominions. 
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OBITUARY. 

f< Lo! soft remembrance, drops a feeling 
tear, 

“ And sacred frieruUhip stands a mourner 
here.” 

Died suddenly, at his residence in 
Green wich-etreet in this city, on Fri- 
day morning the 28th of July, Mr. 
Benjamin Franklin Lewis, late of 
Newburgh, in the county of Orange, 
aged 29 years. He was past master 
of Hiram lodge, and a worthy com- 


panion of Jerusalem Temple cjiapter, 
in that Village. 

The Newburgh paper, of the first 
of 'August, after mentioning this dis- 
tressing event, says, 

“His remains were brought to this 
place on Saturday; and his funeral 
was attended in the afternoon by a 
numerous assemblage of sympathising 
friends. A large Masonic procession 
conducted the deceased to the place 
of interment, where the ceremonies of 
the order were performed with great 
solemnity. Mr. Lewis was a gentle- 
man of amiable disposition, concilia- 
ting manners, and unblemished integ- 
rity: his talents were improved by a 
liberal education and much readings 
and he gave undoubted evidences of 
future usefulness to society. To his 
aged and venerable parents and fami- 
ly connections, his loss seems almost 
irreparable, and an extensive circle of 
friends and acquaintances, will long 
deplore his early departure.” 

The editor of the Ladies’ Literary 
Cabinet closes a handsome eulogy on 
the deceased, as follows : 

“ On the evening previous to this 
melancholy event, the subject of these 
remarks was well and cheerful ; and 
the last exercise of bis talents and pen, 
but an hour or two before his death* 
was a short essay upon Enthusiasm 
intended for the Literary Cabinet, 
which concluded with the following 
remarkable words: — 

“In the end, when the last trial 
comes, when it is for us, in our turn to 
meet the struggles of death, enthu&i- 
asm will not abaudon us ; her brilliant • 
wings shall wave oYer our funeral 
couch, she will lift the veil of death, 
she will recall to our recollection those 
moments, when, in the fulness of ener- 
gy, we felt that the soul was imperish- 
able. And our last sigh shall be a 
high and generous thought, re-ascend- 
ing to that Heaven from which it had 
its birth.” j 

HOYT fc BOLMOB E, PRINTERS. 

70 Bowery, New-Yorfc. 
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MASONIC. 

Compendium of the Constitutions, 
Rules, and Regulations of the 
ancient and honourable fraternity 
cf Free and Accepted Masons. 

Id making the following compila- 
tion we have had recourse to the most 
approved records, with a conscien- 
tious regard to the ancient landmarks 
of our order ; which it would be pre- 
sumption to remove, or deface. For 
sake of brevity, we have been obliged 
to vary the language, but in no instance 
have we deviated from the true sense 
and meaning of the authors we have 
consulted, or from the true spirit of 
Masonry. 

or THE REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A CANDIDATE. 

Every candidate for admission into 
i the fraternity of free and accepted Ma- 
| sons, must be a man, free born, at least 
' twenty-one years of age, in full pos- 
session of all the mental faculties, hav- 
| ins some trade, or honest profession, 
whereby he may be enabled to obtain 
a subsistence for himself, and those 
dependent on him for a support, be- 
sides something for the relief of oth- 


ers in distress. He must be possessed 
of a benevolent disposition, and be in 
the daily practice of the social virtues ; 
but above all, he must be a firm be- 
liever in the eternal God, and pay to 
him that adoration and worship, which 
is due to Omnipotence alone; If a son, 
he must be dutiful to his parents ; if a 
brother , kind and affectionate to his 
brothers and sisters;, if a husband , 
tender, forbearing, and respectful to 
his wife ; and if a parent , he must be 
in the exercise of that affection, dig- 
nity, and prudence, requisite to the 
good government of a family ; always 
remembering that precept and exam- 
ple should go hand in hand. With- 
out these requisites, no person can, 
consistently with the principles of 
our ancient older, be made a Ma- 
son. 

OF PROPOSING A CANDIDATE. 

Any person wishing to become a 
Mason, must be proposed by a mem- 
ber of the lodge to which application 
is made, at least one communication 
previous to the time of his initiation, 
that the brethren may have an op- 
portunity of inquiring into his char- 
acter, and qualifications; for which 
purpose a special committee is gen- 
erally appointed, but in simile large 
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towns, this doty is performed by a 
standing committee. 

All applications ought to be made 
in writing, which should be filed by 
the secretary. The following may 
answer for a form of application : . 

To the JVorshipful Master , War- 
dens, and other Brethren of 
Lodge , IVo. 

The undersigned having long enter- 
tained a high respect for the institu- 
tion of Masonry, is, if found . worthy, 
desirous of being initiated into its mys- 
teries, and becoming a member of 
your lodge. His place of residence is 
his age his 

occupation 

(Signed) E. H. 

The candidate has a right, previous 
to initiation to request a perusal of the 
warrant or dispensation by which the 
lodge is held, as well as the by-laws 
and a list of the members. The war- 
rant, if genuine, will be found written 
or printed on parchment, and signed 
by some grand master, his deputy, 
the grand wardens, and secretary ; 
with the grand lodge seal affixed. 

Previous to admission, the follow- 
ing interrogative^ are generally put to 
the candidate, to which he must give 
his assent : 

“ Do you seriously declare, upon 
your honour, that, unbiassed by friends, 
and uninfluenced by mercenary mo- 
tives, you freely and voluntarily offer 
yourself a candidate for the mysteries 
of Masonry ? 

“ Do you seriously declare, upon 
your honour, that you are prompted 
to solicit the privileges of Masonry by 
a favourable opinion of the institution, 
a desire of knowledge, and a sincere 
desire of being serviceable to your fel- 
low creatures ? 

u Do you seriously declare, upon 
your honour, that you will conform to 
the ancient established usages of the 
order P 9 

In some lodges howeter, the candi- 
date is requested to sign a certificate, 
expressive of sentiments contained in 


the above questions, instead of their 
being verbally put. 

OF A LODGE AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 

The word lodge, is expressive both 
of the place where Masons meet, and 
the members of which it is composed. 

. Every lodge ought to assemble for 
work at least once a month, and to 
consist of as many members as the 
master, and a majority of tbe breth- 
ren shall think expedient. 

Tbe officers of a lodge should con- 
sist of a master, a senior and a junior 
warden, a secretary, a treasurer, one or 
more masters of ceremonies, two dea- 
cons, one or more stewards, and a tyler. 

OF THE ELECTION OF OFF1CBBS. 

The officers must be annually elect- 
ed, by ballot, each member having 
one vote; and the election always to 
be held on the evening of a regular 
communication. As all preferment 
among Masons depends on real merit, 
no person should be put in nomination 
through prejudice, or for his birth or 
fortune, and the only consideration 
should be, whether he is worthy, and 
ca))able of filling the office with ho- 
nour to the lodge, and to the advance- 
ment of the general interests of the fra- 
ternity. No brother can be master of 
a lodge till he has previously served 
in the capacity of warden, excepting 
in cases where a new lodge is to be 
formed, and no former warden is to be 
found atAong the members; in which 
case, three well qualified master Ma- 
sons, who have . never served in such 
offices, may be constituted master and 
wardens of tbe new lodge, or of any 
old lodge, in like emergency. No 
brother has a right to refuse his ser- 
vices in any office to which be may 
be elected, unless he has previously 
served in the same office. 

dr the master’s duty. 

The master, after having been duly 
elected and installed, has it in special 
charge, to see that the by-laws of his 
lodge, as well as the general regula- 
tions of the grand lodge, be duly ob- 
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served, tint bis Subordinate officers 
faithfully perforin their duty, and that 
they shall be examples of diligence 
and moral rectitude to the rest of the 
craft. He is to admit no apprentice 
or fellow craft into his lodge unless^ 
he has sufficient employment for him,' 
and finds him duly qualified for learn- 
ing, and understanding the sublime 
mykeries of the art. He has the 
power of calling a special meeting, 
upon the application of any of the 
brethren, or upon any emergency, 
which in bis own judgment demands 
it, and he is to fill the chair when 
present. It is also his duty, together 
with his wardens, to attend the com- 
munications of the grand lodge, if 
within such distance as the laws of 
the grand lodge have ascertained, and 
when there, they, or either of them, 
have power to represent, and to trans- 
act all matters of their ledge, in the 
same manner as if the whole body 
were present. It is the duty of the 
Blaster to take charge of, and carefully 
preserve the warrant or charter, 

or THE WARDENS. 

None but those who have arrived 
to the sublime degree of master Ma- 
son, can be elected wardens of a 
lodge. 

The general doty of the wardens is 
to assist the master in transacting the 
business of the lodge in due form. 
Some particular lodges however, by 
their by-laws, assign to their wardens 
other duties, for their own conveni- 
ence, which they have a right to do, 
provided they keep in view the anci- 
ent landmarks, and in no way violate 
the true genius and spirit of Masonry. 
In the master’s absence, the duties of 
his office devolves on the senior war- 
den, and in case of the master’s death, 
removal, or resignation, he is to fill 
the chair till the next tegular election : 
and in case of the absence of the se- 
nior. the junior warden takes the au- 
thority. When* however, a past mas * 
ter ts present, he is generally request- 
ed by the warden to take the chair, 
after the lodge is duly congregated. 


OP THE SBCftETARY. 

It is the duty of the secretary to re- 
cord all such transactions of the lodge 
as are proper to be committed to wri- 
ting, that such minutes, or an authen- 
ticated copy of them may be laid be- 
fore the grand lodgre when required. 
He is also to keep a correct list of all 
the members of the lodge, with the 
dates of their admission, and annually 
to forward to the grand secretary, a 
complete list for the time being, at 
such time as may be required. He is 
also required to collect all dues, and 
pay them over to the treasurer. 

OP THE TREASURER. 

It is the duty of the treasurer to re- 
ceive ail monies raised, and to pay 
them out agreeably to orders drawn 
on him by proper authority : making 
regular eutries of both receipts and 
expenditures, and always having his 
books and vouchers ready for inspec- 
tion. He has also charge of the jewels 
and furniture of the lodge, excepting 
when it is thought proper to a} point 
some other brother for that particular 
duty, or when the officers of the lodge 
choose to take the charge immediate- 
ly upon themselves. 

OP THE DEACONS. 

The deacons are to assist the war- 
dens in the execution of their duty, to 
examine apd welcome visiting breth- 
ren, to prepare candidates, and to per- 
form, such other services as are assign- 
ed them. 

OP THE MASTERS OP CERE MONIES. 

The duties of these officers are 
taught them in the lodge ; and are well 
known to every master Mason. 

OP THE STEWARDS. 

The stewards are to provide refresh- 
ments, and make a regular report of 
the expense to the treasurer ; and to 
see that the regalia of the lodge are in 
good order, and always ready for use, 
or THE TYLER. 

In order that due decorum be ob- 
served, while the lodge, Jjs, engaged in 
business, arid the preservation of 
secrecy and good harmony, a well 
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skilled roaster Mason, is appointed 
and paid for tyling the lodge, during 
the time of communication. / Gene- 
rally a brother is to be preferred, to 
whom the fees of the office may be 
necessary and serviceable, on account 
of his particular circumstances. 

His duty is fixed by custom, and 
known to every brother. He is to be 
true and trusty , and to obey the spe- 
cial directions of the lodge, 

OP THB NUMBER TO BE INITIATED. 

Not more than five candidates, can 
be initiated into a lodge at one and the 
same time, excepting by a special dis- 
pensation from the grand master, or 
his deputy in his absence. 

OP PRIVILEGES IN LODGES. 

The majority of any lodge, when 
duly congregated, have the right of 
instructing therr master and wardens 
relative to their condoct in the grand 
lodge; and when it so happens, that a 
lodge cannot attend the communica- 
tions of the grand lodge, they may ap- 
point a worthy brother, not under the 
rank of a past master, and give him 
instructions to represent them, and 
vote in their behalf. He, bearing their 
ceriincate under the seal of the lodge, 
and signed by the master and wardens, 
may, if approved by the officers of the 
grand lodge, take bis seat among them, 
and vote and act in the name of the 
lodge he represents. Buf no individ- 
ual can appear for more than one 
lodge at the same time. 

Lodges have place according to the 
date of their constitution ; but shquld 
any lodge cease to meet regularly for 
twelve months successively, their char- 
ter is forfeited. 

oV ATTENDANCE. 

Every brother should be a member 
of some regular lodge, if circumstances 
will admit, and it is his indispensable 
duty regularly to attend. By the an- 
cient rules of Masonry, which every 
lodge would do well to adopt iu their 
by-law*, no excuse was judged suffi 
cient tor absence, short of satisfying 
the lodge that it was occasioned by 


some extraordinary or anfoceteen ne- 
cessity. 

OF BEHAVIOUR IN A LODGE. 

No private committees are allowed 
while the lodge stands open for work; 
and all conversation foreign to the 
business of the lodge is strictly forbid- 
den. Strict attention is required while 
any brother is addressing himself to 
the chair, and during the performance 
of the more solemn duties of the lodge; 
Obedience to the pioper authority is 
to be observed, and a due respect paid 
to all the brethren. 

i 

OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF MASONS Uf 
THEIR PRIVATE CHARACTER. 

Masons should be extremely cau- 
tious of their behaviour in all places ; 
carefully avoiding every kind of ex- 
cess or immorality; as being directly 
contrary to the principles of the frater- 
nity, and in violation of the dh*ect corn, 
mands of that Being, to whom strict 
obedience is due, and who every Mason 
acknowledges as his Grand master. 

It is particularly enjoined on Ma- 
sons, to be true to the constitution of 
the civil government under which they 
live, to pay strict obedience to the 
laws, and never to be concerned in 
conspiracies. 

Every Mason ought to be industri- 
ous in his vocation, and use all proper 
means to enable himself to pay for all 
the necessaries of life, so that be may 
not “ eat any man’s bread for nought.” 
And when he is at leisure from his 
necessary avocations, his time should 
he employed iu studying the Holy 
>criptures, the various arts and sci- 
ences, and every thing calculated to 
enable him the better to serve his 
Creator, and to render him more use- 
ful to his country, bis neighbour, and 
himself. 

Masons are to meet each other in a 
courteous manner, and no true Maecm I 
will neglect a brother, on account oT s 
his having through unforeseen misfor- I 
tunes, or by the afflictive hand of Pro- J 
videnct, been reduced in his circum- 1 
stances; but will treat him with ro-J 
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apeet, and as far as lies in his power, 
without injury to himself or family, 
administer to his wants ; and if he be 
in want of employment, will either 
give it to him himself, or use every 
possible means to procure it for him 
from others. 

When in company with strangers, 
or those who are not Masons, the ut- 
most prudence in conversation, par- 
ticularly on the subject of Masonry, 
ought to be observed, and all imper- 
tinent ^ or ensnaring questions should 
be answered with caution, or the 
conversation turned to another sub- 
ject. 

The principles of Masonry prohibit 
slander of every description, against 
the character of any reputable person ; 
but the Mason who aims it at the cha- 
racter of a worthy brother , is guilty of 
a tenfold crime, it being his solemn 
duty to defend his brother’s character 
against all unjust reproaches, or mali- 
cious attacks, and to warn him of all 
approaching danger. 

Suits at Taw between Masons, are 
directly inconsistent with the ancient 
rules and usages of the order, and 
oug£t,«es far as possible, to be avoided. 
Siould differences unhappily arise be- 
tween brethren, relative to any tempo- 
ral concerns, application should first 
be made to the lodge to which one or 
bath of the parties belong, to have the 
matter in dispute adjusted : and should 
either party be dissatisfied with the de- • 
ehion of the lodge, an appeal should be 
made to the grand lodge. But where 
any matter of difference may exist, 
which can neither be settled as above, 
nor by a re fere nee to impartial bro- 
thers, and must be decided by the ci- 
vil Uw, the utmost candour should be 
exercised by both parties in the pur- 
suit; all personal ill-will should be 
•voided, and nothing should be said 
m done to prevent the continuation or 
mrwal of that brotherly fove and 
friendship, which are (he glory and 
cement of this ancient fraternity. It is 
much more commendable to suffer 
wrung lltiw to do wrung ; and Masons 
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ought to be actuated by the sentiments 
advanced by St. Paul, in his directions 
to his Christian brethren, in the sixth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, where he tells them that there 
is “ utterly a fault” among them, be- 
cause they u go to law one with ano- 
ther ;’\and directs them to refer their 
matters of difference to the decision 
of some of their brethren. 


OF A GRAND LODGE. 

A GRAND LODGE Consists of the 
masters and wardens of all the regular 
lodges, within its jurisdiction, with 
the grand roaster at their head, the de- 
puty grand master on his left, and the 
grand wardens in their proper places ; 
attended also by the grand secretary, 
grand treasurer, grand tylar, grand 
pursuivant, and other necessary offi- 
cers. 

No new lodge can be acknowledged, 
or their officers admitted into the grand 
lodge, until such new lodge k regular- 
ly constituted, and registered by the 
grand lodge. 

All grand past, and deputy grand 
past masters, past grand Wardens, 
and past masters of warranted lodges 
on record, who continue members of 
any regular lodge, are, both by cour- 
tesy and custom, admitted to vote in 
all grand lodges. Past grand secreta- 
ries, and past grand treasurers, by 
courtesy have also the privilege of sit- 
ting in all grand lodges, and of voting 
on such matters as they might have 
done while in office. 

No master, warden, or other menu 
ber of the grand lodge, should ever at- 
tend without the jewels- he ought to 
wear in his own lodge, unless he can 
produce a satisfactory reason for such 
omission. When ( the officer df any 
particular lodge, from urgent business, 
or any casualty, cannot personally at- 
tend, he may send a brother of bis 
lodge, with his jewels and clothing, to 
supply his place m the grand lodge~ 
fSee preceding page, “ of the privi- 
lege* in lodges”} 
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Any respectable master Mason, 
having business, or whose attendance 
may be necessary in point of evidence 
or intelligence, may be admitted into 
the grand lodge, if deemed proper by 
that body ; but he can have no vote, 
nor be allowed to speak on any ques- 
tion without special permission. 

The grand lodge must have four 
stated meetings a year, for quarterly 
communications ; and such other 
meetings as business may require, to 
be held in the grand lodge room only, 
excepting the grand master should 
think it expedient to appoint some 
other place for a special meeting. 

All matters in the grand lodge are 
determined by a majority of votes, each 
member having one vote, unless for 
the sake of expedition, certain subjects 
are left to the determination of the 
grand master. 

It is the business of the grand lodge 
(o consider, transact, and settle all 
matters concerning the craft in gene- 
ral, or private lodges, and single bre- 
thren in particular. All differences 
which brethren cannot adjust between 
themselves, nor by a particular lodge, 
are here to be considered and decided. 
But if any brother be dissatisfied by 
such decision, he may lodge an appeal 
in writing, with the grand secretary, 
and have a re-hearing, and final deci- 
sion, at the next quarterly communica- 
tion, provided h be nobon the annual 
steeting of the grand lodge, or on ei- 
ther of the festivals of it. John, on 
which no petitions or appeals are to 
be heard, nor any business transacted 
to disturb the harmony of the assem- 
bly, but must all be referred to the 
next meeting. And in general, all un- 
finished business of one meeting, may 
be adjourned, or referred to a com- 
mittee, to report their opinion at the 
next meeting. 

The officers of all subordinate lod- 
ges trader the jurisdiction of the grand 
lodge, shall, at every quarterly commu- 
nication (except those of distant lodges, 
who shall annually, on or before the 
festival of St. John the Evangelist) de- 


liver a correct list of such iiwmbers as 
have been either made or admitted by 
them, since the last communication, 
and books shall be kept by the grand 
secretary, in which such returns shaH 
be duly recorded; together with f Hat 
of all the lodges in communication, the 
usual times and places of their meet- 
ing, and the names of all their mem- 
bers, as well as all the proceedings of 
the grand lodge which are proper to be 
written. 

It is the duty of the grand lodge to 
adopt the most prudent and effectual 
means of collecting and managing suck 
moneys as may accrue to the general 
charity fund. 

OP THE ELECTION OF THE GRAND 
MASTER. 

The grand lodge must meet in some 
convenient place, in order to elect 
new, or reappoint the old officers, and 
such election or reappointment must 
be made in such season that the grand 
lodge may be completely organized, 
and duly prepared for tbe celebration 
of the annual feast in June, and other 
important business of the season^ 

The election shall be made either 
by holding up of hands or by ballot, as 
may be agreed by the majority, on 
motion made and seconded for that 
purpose; provided always, that tbe 
brother recommended by the grand 
master in office, as his successor, be the 
first voted for, either by holding up of 
hands, or by ballot, and if he is not 
chosen, the ether candidates in tbe or- 
der they were proposed, until one has 
the majority of voices or ballots. When 
the election is thus made, he is to be 
proclaimed, installed, and saluted, If 
present ; but if not present, a day is to 
be appointed for this ceremony, which 
is grand, solemn, and serious, but is 
not to be described in writing, nor ever 
to be known to any but true master 
Masons. The ceremony of installing 
tbe new grand master, is to be con- 
ducted by the last grand master ; but 
he may, neve# befell pjp4er any bro- 
ther well dulled in the ceremony, to 
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a»ist him y or act ai his deputy, on 
the occasion. 

In case the new grand master, when 
nominated or chosen, cannot attend at 
the time appointed for his instalment, 
he may be installed by proxy, on sig- 
nifying his acceptance of the office ; ! 
hot such proxy must be either the last 
or a former grand master, or else a 
very reputable past master. 

OP TUB ELECTION OR APPOINTMENT 

OP THE DEPUTY GRAND MASTER. 

The last grand master thus con- 
tinued, or a new grand master thus 
appointed and installed, has an in- 
herent right to nominate and appoint 
the deputy grand master ; because, as 
the grand master cannot be supposed 
to be able to give his attendance on 
every emergency, it has been always 
lodged necessary, not only te allow 
him a deputy, but that such deputy 
should be a person in whom he can 
perfectly confide, and with whom be 
can have full harmony. 

OF THE GRAND WARDENS. 

The grand lodge has the right of 
electing the grand wardens, and any 
member has a right to propose one or 
both the candidates, either the old 
wardens, or new ones ; and the two 
persons who have the majority of 
▼ctes or ballots, are declared duly 
elected. 

OF TUB ©RAND SECRETARY. 9 

The office of grand secretary has 
become of very great importance in 
the grand lodge. All the transac- 
tions of the lodge are to be drawn into 
fem, and duly recorded by him. All 
petitions, applications,, and appeals, 
are to pass through his hands. No 
warrant, certificate, or instrument of 
writing from the grand lodge, is au- 
thentic, without his attestation and sig- 
nature, and his affixing the grand seal 
as the laws require. The general cor- 
respondence with lodges and brethren 
Wrer the whole world, is to be managed 
by him, agreeably to the voice of the 
grand lodge, and directions of the 
pud master or his deputy, whom he 


must? therefore, be always ready to 
attend, with the books of the lodge, in 
order to give all necessary information, 
concerning the general state of mat- 
ters, and what is proper to be done 
upon any emergency. 

For these reasons, at every annual 
election or appointment of grand offi- 
cers, the nomination or appointment 
of the grand secretary has been con- 
sidered as the right of the grand mas- 
ter, being properly his amanuensis, 
and an officer as necessary to him as 
bis 'deputy.' But in general, grand 
masters, not being tenacious of prero- 
gative, have relinquished this privi- 
lege; and the grand secretory is cho- 
sen by the nomination and vote of the 
grand lodge. 

The grand secretary, by virtue of 
his office, is a member of the grand 
lodge, and may sh and vote accord- 
ingly- 

The grand secretary may appoint 
an assistant, but be will not be con- 
sidered a member, nor admitted t© 
vote. 

OF THI ELECTION AND OFFICE OF 
GRAND TREASURER. 

The grand treasurer is elected by 
the body of the grand lodge, in the 
same manuer as the grand wardens ^ 
he being considered as an officer pe- 
culiarly responsible to all the members 
in due form assembtad, as having the 
charge of their common stock and pro- 
perty. Tm him is committed the care 
Qf all money raised for the general 
charity, and other uses of the grand 
lodge ; an account of which he is re- 
gularly to enter in a book, with the 
respective uses for which the several 
sums are intended. He is likewise to 
pay out, or expend the same upon 
such orders, signed, as the rules of the 
grand lodge in this respect shall allow 
to be valid. 

The grand treasurer, by virtue of 
his office, is a member of the grand 
lodge, and has a right to appoint an 
assistant, or clerk, who must be a mas- 
ter Mason, but not considered a mem- 
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bar of the graud lodge. He of his 
clerk, shall always be present in the 
lodge, and ready to attend the grand 
master and other grand officers, with 
his books for inspection when required; 
and likewise any committee that may 
He appointed for adjusting and examin- 
mg his accounts. 

OP THE GRAND TYLER, AND GRAND 
PURSUIVANT. 

These officers of the grand lodge 
must be master Masons, but none of 
them are members of the grand lodge. 
The tyler’s duty is to attend at the 
door, to see that none but members 
enter into the lodge. 

The business of the pursuivant is to 
stand at the inward door of the grand 
lodge, and to report the names and 
titles of all that want admittance, as 
given to him by the tyler. He is 
also to go upon messages, and per- 
form other services known only in the 
lodge. 

OP THE GRAND DEACONS. 

The grand deacons, whose duty is 
well known in the grand lodge, as 
particular assistants to the grand mas- 
ter and senior warden, in conducting 
the business of the lodge, are al- 
ways members of the same ; and may 
be either nominated occasionally on 
every lodge night, or appointed annu- 
ally. 

GENERAL RULES FOR CONDUCTING THE 

BUSINESS OP THE GRAND LODGE, IN 

CASE OP THE ABSENCE HP ANY ONE 

OP THE GRAND OFFICERS. 

In the absence of the grand master, 
his deputy supplies his place, in the 
absence of both, the senior, and in case 
of bis absence also, the junior warden 
takes the chair. Ail grand officers, 
present and past, take place of every 
master of a' lodge, and the present 
grand officers take place of all past 
grand officers. Nevertheless, any of 
them may resign their privilege, to do 
honour to any eminent brother and 
past master, whom the lodge may be 
willing to place in the chair on any 
particular occasion. 


If die grand officers are not p r esen t, 
the master of the senior private lodge 
who may be present, b to take the 
chair, although there may be masters - 
of lodges present, who are older Ma- 
sons. 

But to prevent disputes, the grand 
master, when he finds he must be ne- 
cessarily absent from any grand lodge, 
usually gives a special commission, 
under his hand and seal of office, coun- 
tersigned by the grand secretary, to 
the senior grand warden, or in lib ab- 
sence to the junior, or in case of the 
absence of both, to any other grand 
officer or particular master of a lodge, 
past or present, to supply his place, if 
the deputy grand master be necessarily 
absent. 

But if there he no special commis- 
sion, the general rule of precedence is, 
that the junior grand warden supplies 
the place of the senior in his absence ; 
and if both are absent, the oldest for- 
mer grand wardens take place imme- 
diately, and act as grand wardens, pro 
tempore, unless they resign their pri- 
vilege. 

When neither the grand wardens of 
the present, nor of any former year, 
are in company, the grand master, or 
he that legally presides in his stead, 
calb forth whom he pleases to act as 
deputy grand roaster and grand war- 
dens, although the preference is gene- 
rally given to the master or past roas- 
ter of the oldest lodge present. The 
presiding grand officer has the further 
privilege of appointing a secretary, or 
any other grand officer, if neither the 
stated officers, nor the deputies of such 
of them as have a right to nominate a 
deputy, be present. 

In case of the death of a grand mas- 
ter, the same order of succession and 
precedency takes place, as is. above 
set forth, until a new grand master is 
duly chosen and installed. 

Old grimd officers may be again 
chosen officers of private lodges, and 
thb does not deprive them of any of 
the privileges to which, a^ old grand 
officers, they are entitled in the grand 
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ledge; only, an old grand officer, be- 
ing the officer of a private lodge, mast 
depute a past officer of his particular 
lodge to act for him in the grand lodge, 
when he ascends to his former rank in 
the same. 

OP G1AND VISITATIONS, COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, ANNUAL FEASTS, &C. 

The grand master with his deputy, 
the grand wardens, and grand secre- 
tary, shall, if possible, annually, go at 
leak once round, and visit all the lod- 
ges under his jurisdiction; or, when 
3ns laudable duty becomes impracti- 
cable, from the extent of his jurisdic- 
tion, and large number of lodg#% he 
shall, as often as necessary, and if pos- 
sible aonually, appoint visiters, of dif- 
ferent districts, composed of his grand 
officers, and such other assistants as 
he may think proper, who shall make 
fcithful report of their proceedings to 
die grand lodge, according to the in- 
structions given them. 

When both the grand masters are 
absent, the senior or junior grand war- 
den may preside as deputy in visiting 
lodges, or in constituting any new 
lodge- 

The brethren of all the regular lod- 
ges, in the same general jurisdiction, 
and grand communication, shall meet 
in some convenient place on St. John's 
day, to celebrate their festival ; either 
in their own, or any other regular 
lodge, as they shall judge most con- 
venient. And any brethren, who are 
found true and faithful members of the 
ancient craft, may be admitted. But 
•oly those who are members of the 
grand lodge must be present duiiog 
the installation of grand officers. 


Ike ceremonies, charges, prayers, fee. 
se hereafter to be given, under their pro- 
per heads. 

The preceding oompeadhun is general, 
the rules and regulations of tod- 
ies throughout the world. We design, in 
■Meeding numbers, as we may have room, 
lo publish from time to time, any such rules 
i red tegihtkwi of different grand lodges, 
L assay be communicated to us for that par- 
k me, together with regular lists of subor- 
|tete lodges under (heir several jurisdic- 


tions, the time* of their regular communi- 
cations, and the names of their officers. 
To this end, we respectfully solicit our 
brethren, the secretaries of ail the grand 
lodges in the United States, and the Brit- 
ish and Spanish dominions In America, to 
forniab us with such documents relative to 
their respective lodges, as are suitable to 
be committed to writing, and would be for 
the general information and interest of the 
fraternity, to record in the Register. 


For tbs Masoioc Register. 
ORATION, 

Delivered at St. John 9 * HaO, Nett- 
York , before Columbian Encamp- 
ment, at their quarterly communis 
cation , on the 26 th of August , 5819, 
by Sir Georoe Howard, iUuitri - 
ous grand prelate. 

Mew York, Aug. 27, 6810. 

SIr George, 

Pursuant to R resolution of Columbian 
Encampment, the undersigned beg leave 
to tender the thanks of that body, for the 
very eloquent and appropriate address de- 
livered by you on the 2<kh inst. and to re- 
quest a copy for publication. 

In making this request, th* committee 
take the present opportunity to assure you, 
that they feel both" pride and pleasure, in 
the performance of that duty ; at the same 
time expressing their entire satisfaction of 
your exertions on that occasion. 

Aooept, Sir, 

The assurance of our high regard, 
Silas Ltost, ) 

Joel Joins, > Committee. 

Garret Mom aw, ) 

Sir Gtorg* Bmgpd, Illustrious Grand 
Prelate. 


Aew-Yorlc, Aug. 27, 68)9. 

Sir Ksiobts, 

You request from me a copy of my ad- 
dress at tne Quarterly Communication of 
Columbian Encampment. 

Tour wishes shall be gratified, although 
I feel a delicacy in laying before the pubfie 
a subject which 1 baa so Uttie time to ar* 
range. Such as it is, I present it to you, 
ana with it my thanks for the kind expres- 
sions contained In your letter. 

Accept for yourselves, end the body you 
represent, the assu r ances of respect ana es- 
teem of your Companion 

And very bumble servant, 

George Howard. ' 
&H SOm Lyon, ) Committe* from 
, Joel Jonot, > Colombian Enfant* 
Qorrtt Morgan,) treat. 
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ORATION. of infidelity* rolls harmless, and the 

Brethren, cold blasts of unbelief waste unheeded 

As pilgrims from the East are you at your base : on thee, my grasp I’ll 
assembled, companions in fellowship firmly fix, and bid the earth roll swift- 
and brotherly love, convened to con- ly on, nor heed her idle whirl. * 

summate the social relations which Your attention is claimed to a re- 
bind you together as Masons ; you form trospective view of Masonry from the 
an interesting group. first moment of its existence to the 

While my feeble powers are exert- present time. Accordingly, for the 
ed on the present occasion, I am for- more full comprehension of the sub- 
ced to claim your kind indulgence ; ject, 1 shall present it to you arranged 
that if aught shall escape my lips into several important periods : the 
which shall create disgust, or fail to first commencing with the sublime and 
please, let the benignant hand of Cha- awful grandeur of the scene when the 
rity cover with her mantle my imper- Supreme Architect dissolved the pow- 
fections, and eternal silence consign ers of chaos, and from a darksome, 
them to the tomb. dreftjy void, spoke into existence my- 

For the consideration of an ignorant riads of shining spheres, when the 
and uninterested world, I have no- Creator’s wisdom arranged them in 
thing to offer ; I leave their opinions such elegant order, and the smile of 
floating upon the billows of uncertain- Omnipotence beamed light and life 
ty and doubt. throughout them all, and crowned the 

’Tis to you, who have emerged from splendour of the work, by placing 
the shades of ignorance, who have man, supremely blest, as monarch of 
passed from chaos and confusion, to the whole. From Adam, who was 
light, and symmetry, and order 5 who created in the image of his God, per- 
have been raided from the tomb of feet in symmetry, strength , and be&u- 
mental blindness, and brought to view ty ; whose heart possessed all the vir- 
the beauties of the order in their native tues unpolluted, who understood the 
lustre; to you only would I address book of nature in its full extent, and 
myself on this occasion. who, by the irresistible fiat of his Cre- 

Brethren, the fields of Masonry and ator, was pronounced both good and 
Christianity are too extensive for our great ; from this fountain of human ex- 
feeble vision ; the strongest mind can- cellence, w^iose spirit ministered with 
not fathom their depths; the eye can- that of angels, and who walked abroad 
not search their length and breadth, accompanied by Divinity itself, ema- 
aod the combined powers of human nated the first principles of Masonry, 
nature become exhausted in tracing Unhappily, in a moment of forget- 
the variegated beauties of the one, and fulness, he forfeited the favour of Hea- 

the inestimable riches of the other. ven. The angelic partner, created 

Astonishment, love, and admiration, from his own body, and placed with 
seal the faculties ; and the man whose him in the enchanting recesses of 
ardent spirit .excites him to dwell up- Paradise, alas ! — felt a victim to the 
on a subject so highly interesting ; a subtlety of a sinful appetite, and gor- 
theme so heavenly sweet, is drawn in- ged witji a delicious repast on the 
sensibly from the uninteresting scenes forbidden fruit ! The self-condemned, 
of this world, and with an ecstacy on- criminals awaited in trembling anxiety 
known and unfelt but by kindred spi- the anathema of an insulted Creator, 
rits, his tongue breaks out in rhapsodies The judgment came ; it descended upon 
of bliss ! Hail, thou sacred and eter- them like a torrent of fire ; yet, iha^ 
nal rock on which the storms of world- tender mercy, which ever shines con 4 
ly troubles beat in vain; thou sure spicuous in the character of Deity, sa^ 
‘foundation, against which the sirocco ved the wrtt^eovlamw from disaolul 
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tioa. The Grand Architect did not 
utterly reject him from the building ; 
he was spared, and with him remained 
the elements of our order. Through 
the endowments of memory, Adam 
was enabled to teach a numerous pro- 
geny the sciences he had comprehend- 
ed in the blissful bowers of Eden, and 
the knowledge he had gained of Na- 
ture, and her God. As the inhabitants 
increased throughout nhe earth, those ; 
lessons of troth fell into confusion and 
corruption, and were retained in their 
utive lustre but by few. But thanks 
to the virtues of that few, they survi- 
ved the apathy of the ignorant, and 
the universal language escaped uncor- 
rupted, one of the greatest judgments 
and most horrid catastrophes nature 
ever witnessed. Nor shall the names of 
Jared, and Mahaleel, of Enoch, And 
Tnbal-Cain, be erased from the records 
of Masonic fame, until the remem- 
brance of the universal deluge, which 
wrapt in wretchedness and death the 
! human family, shall sink in oblivion, 
and chaos come again. From our 
| grand master Noah, his deputy, and 
two wardens, we are once more to 
date the revival of our order. The 
space of one hundred years elapsed, 
and a numerous prdgeny had been ini- 
tiated as brethren of the craft, when 
the obstinate superstitions of mankind, 
i again brought upon them the frowns of 
an angry Deity. But from the ruins 
of Babel, from the confosion of Shi- 
uftris spacious plain, Freemasonry ex- 
tended itself to every corner of the 
globe. 

| Through hands which were strength- 

ened by the Lord of Hosts, it waxed 
powerful and great, until another pe- 
riod was matured by the birth of So- 
lomon, and the completion of the tern- 
pk- 

It is with peculiar sensations of de- 
fight, we survey the many interesting 
|, events of this period, for on them are 
I bonded almost all the landmarks of 
modern Masonry. 

L A temple was to be built to the 
I Gnmd Architect of Universal Nature, 


it was to he dedicated to the worship 
of the great I AM, aBd sanctified by 
the presence of Jehovah. 

Who was competent to the task ? 
What mind should conceive the plan? 
What hands perform the work ? 

Solomon was endowed with wisdom 
from on high to designate the plan ; 
he called the craft together, and the 
temple of our God, was began and 
finished, solely by Masonic hands. 

It is a pleasing thing to mention, that 
although corruption, perjury, and trea- 
son, assailed our ancient brethren, their 
authors were discovered by the unerr* 
ing eye of justice, and doomed to 
suffer penalties tantamount to their 
crimes. 

The destruction of this celebrated 
building, and the captivity of the Jews 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
closes the third and interesting pe- 
riod. 

The light once more dawns in splen- 
dour, from the eastern hills, and Cy- 
rus, king of Persia, sounds the w el- 
come notes of freedom, to the wretch- 
ed slaves of Babylon. 

The fourth, the joyful era commen- 
ces, when Zerubbabel, the chosen of 
the Lord, once more lays the founda- 
tions of tfte house. He reared its 
walls ; he established its pillars, and 
brought forth the head stone thereof, 
amidst the exulting shouts of the faith- 
ful of the craft, crying grace, grace, 
unto it. 

It was promised that the glory of 
this latter , should exceed the glory of 
the former house. It did; it was more 
extensive, costly, and magnificent; 
and, my brethren, it was hallowed by 
the presence of Jesus the Redeemer. 
The countenance of the world’s Sa- 
viour shed its benignant rays through- 
out its expansive arches, and beamed 
bright in all its avenues. ‘First, a 
temple enlightened by the Father’s 
glory, next, the hallowed sanctuary of 
the Prince of Peace. 

Thus, brethren, closes the sketch of 
Ancient Masonry. ,^A subject more 
sublime can never be conceived, more 
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will never pea san t itself to 
has passed the ordeal of 
es, stood the test of scrud- 
ions, and the influence of its 
shall become obsolete, and 
eer the wfny pilgrim, but 
^summations of universal 

aveof this part of our sub- 
aim your indulgenoe to Ma- 
now stands. 

ist be the heart, and insen- 
eelings of him, who, as he 
l bright road, is not filtad 
ration at each advancing 
t and futile must be the 
m, who, as he joumeyeth 
msecrated ground, does not 
If exalted far above the le- 
world. He does, my bre- 
gcnuine Mason feels it all : 
oment his wondering eyes 
i interior of those walls, 
ght but friendship can ex- 
the moment he feels the 
sure of that friendly hand 
lucts him through the pass- 
kPPRENTicasiup, and pre- 
>efore the altar of brotherly 
;els his soul enlarged, he 
seif upon the purity of his 
and the magnanimity of his 

only of true Masons; I 
those who are such in heart 
of him, who, through the 
>f that mysterious volume, 
1 deposit where dwell the 
be fraternity, is fully enti- 
l as a Mason, and a Chris- 
le cannot be one, and not 
Although the ignorant may 
institution they know not- 
withstanding the enemies of 
may say, there is no con- 
tween Masonry and Chris- 
have full evidence within 
feel a strong glow of thank- 
: a separation of the terms 
le that it would be as pro- 
i god of day to deny the 
ower; for each bright orb 
sb in radiant lustre o’er our 




heads, 4o claim seltaxiatence, or frr 
human nature to deny its relation to 
the Grand Architect of the Universe. 

Permit me here to quote an extract 
from an oration delivered at Boston, 
and published in the New-Engiand 
Galaxy. 

“ The Christian Mason is taught to 
esteem the first great light iu the gold- 
en candlestick, as infinitely superior to 
the light of nature, reason, and philo- 
sophy, united in triple rank ; superior 
to the sun of genius, or the morning 
star of science ; this light of heaves* 
itself, his raptured spirit hails, and 
faithful as the star which led the ador* 
ing Magi to Bethlehem’s peaceful vale, 
this light in death shall lead the sons 
of peace, the friends of virtue, and of 
man, to the eternal fountain of light it- 
self, who alone is worthy of the morn- 
ing song, the noon-tide shoutings, and 
the ceaseless anthems of praises from 
all his works.” 

To return ; his eye rests upon the 
carpet, and the field of his labour Is 
exhibited to his view; lie stretches 
forth his hand, and the working tools 
of his profession are presented to him ; 
he is attired in the robes of innocence, 
commences his labour with a cheerful 
zeal, nor ceases until he passes the 
shades of superstition, and finds him-* 
self raised to that proud station which 
defies the storms of adversity; he 
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squares bis actions with rectitude,, 
and one masterly sweep of the com*. > jy***ied dcc^! 
pass circumscribes his wishes, and bin : ^ JJtjr 

It would require too much time to 
follow him through his whole course 
of labour, and descant upon the various 
work upon which he is employed, un- 
til he arrives on holy ground; we will 
therefore place him upon the Mosaic 
pavement, and associate at once the 
Masonic and Christian virtues. 


tb, 


iT 1 4*1| 




be 


“ On this ground, companions, 0 | 

can walk and not stumble ; here we * 

... l . /v . ™ Kw! . ' 




can in safety travel together, safe aaAu^ j IV|| ight 
on the pavement which God’s owq 


on the pavement which Ood's owq With P*** oi 
right hand hath laid, and which hin^^ 
perpetual decrtee supports, It is lilub^V the 
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Ae fa»d ^i < m which lays the fouad- 
itkn of the everlasting covenant, and 
the brazen sinews which bind the work 
of the Great Architect together. 

u Doth the pot or incense, the 
mcthn of the fraternity, cause its of- 
ferings to arise in sweet perfumes to- 
wards the blazing son, that die labour 
•f die trowel may be accepted, and 
the point of the swoan be turned from 
piercing the heart ; bow significant of 
the acceptable service of him whose 
incense ascends in grateful perfumes 
m behalf of nhe universal fraternity of 
aH tree believers. 

u Do you ascend to the key, by a 
sevenfold progression, so in the num- 
ber seven you have, the perfect grade 
of your ascent. You have then attain- 
ed to all the elevation of thought which 
the Masonic art in this iraUding can 
give; the grade is finished, the strokes 
you heretofore have struck, receive 
their crown, the men may be called off 
for refreshment, not to return to this 
work again, but to obtain the full ac- 
cjinplishmimt of their hopes in the 
nmnskmof a more noble edifice, whose 
builder and founder is God. When 
to this scene you shall have surrender- 
ed the sacred symbols committed to 
jmsr charge, the sun shall be in its 
mil radiance, the moon shall wax and 
wane no more, the lion’s grip shall 
bind the work in one settled decree, 
the trump of the Almighty shall open 
the graves of them that rest, and the 
verdant branch, long since strewn up- 
on the bosoms of our sleeping breth- 
ren, shall vegetate and flourish in ev- 
erlasting bloom.” 

When the Mason shall have be- 
come perfect in his order, and uniting 
the Christian in his faith, shall have 
passed through the several grades of 
experience, ontil he shall haye arrived 
at the Most Holy Order of Knight- 
hood, a true and faithful Templar of 
Jesus Christ, and shall with due hon- 
our and fortitude, have supported the 
amazing trials, and dangerous vicissi- 
tudes of this noble order; phen he 
doll have attained to the further de- 


grees of the bbd cross, and the med- 
iterranean pass ; when he can shake 
the wily serpent from his hold, nor 
feel the deadly poison of bis embrace, 
then may he feel assured that Death 
and Hell are conquered in his behalf, 
and that his name shines bright on the 
register of Heaven’s Eternal Chief. 

Then shall the heart overflow with 
gratitude to Rex Region , et Dominu* 
Dominorum , and his tongue shout 
praises to him who reigns triumphant 
King of Saints. 

Brethren, take a view of the sym- 
bols of our order ; see the coffin, that 
narrow dwelling in which we are to 
be laid, and the spade, used for plant- 
ing our bodies in the dust. 

Look into the grand volume of hu- 
man nature, and read the uncertainty 
of life. You will learn that it is like 
the dew which bespangles the moun- 
tain, ’tis exhaled by the rays of the 
rising sun, and not one trace remains 
to denote its former being. 

That the tender bubble which floats 
upon the fountain, breaks not easier 
than the fragile cord which binds us 
to existence. 

That it is rapid in its course, as the 
wild stream of the mountain, that 
rushes with resistless fury to the silent 
vale below. 

Let the sign of the cross, supported 
by the bridge, point you the way to 
cross in safety tne Jordan of Death f 
for the night will soon come, that night 
of gloom which will wrap all human 
nature in the darksome shroud, and 
doom our bodies to undivided dust. 
But thanks be to him whose irresisti- 
ble fiat gave birth to the universe, 
there is a light shall pierce the deep- 
est tomb, shall scatter every sombre 
cloud, and break the sleep of death. 

It is the star which beams on high, 
the Great Redeemer’s countenance, 
which casts its rays throughout crea- 
tion’s empire, and kindly welcomes all. 

It bears us through the last dread 
hour of our existence here, disgorges 
earth of all her sleeping tenants, and 
cancels Calvary’s blood. 
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It guides us to the portals of the sky, 
conducts us to the realms of bliss, and 
presents us perfect in our order, to the 
Great I AM. 

GRAND LODGE 
OP THE STATE OP NEW-YORK. 

At an emergent meeting of the R.W. 
grand lodge, held at the grand lodge 
room in the City Hotel, in the city of 
New- York, on Tuesday evening, the 
12th Sept. A.L. 5820. 

Present, the M. W. his excellency 
Daniel D. Tompkins, vice president 
of the United States, &c. &c. grand 
master, in the chair: 

The M. W. G. M. stated that he 
had caused this emergent meeting to 
be called for the purpose of consulting j 
with the grand lodge on the subject of j 
grand visitations ; and upon the subject 
being taken up, after a full discussion 
of the same, and a variety of proposi- 
tions being submitted, on a motion of 
the W. Br. Hatfield, seconded by the 
W. Br. Lott, the following preamble 
and resolution were passed by a large 
majority. 

Whereas the book of Constitutions 
of the grand lodge, as well as the regu- 
lation adopted iu 5806, and collated 
in 5819, provides for the system of 
grand visitation, pursuant to which, 
two different methods of carrying into 
effect those resolutions were adopted, 
both of which have been found inex- 
pedient, and have been abolished ; the 
first in 5814, and the second in June, 
5820 : and whereas it appears, from 
the accounts exhibited by the grand 
visiters, appointed by the resolutions 
of 5814, and audited; that the coun- 
try lodges have paid large ‘ sums in 
5819? to the funds of this grand lodge, 
that is to say, in the second district, 
1842 dollars 87 cents ; and in the third 
district, 3572 dollars 21 cents; of 
which, upon auditing the accounts of 
the grand visiters of said second and 
third districts, 1130 dollars have been 
allowed to the grand visiter of the sec- 
ond district, and 1300 dollars to the 
grand visiter of the third district, for 


their services and expenses; which 
appear to be unreasonable deductions 
from the dues of the lodges within 
said districts, without benefiting the 
funds of the grand lodge, or contribut- 
ing to its ability, by means thereof, to 
answer the charitable purposes of the 
institution : and whereas, it is the wish 
and intention of this grand lodge, to 
continue the system of visitatioo by 
grand visiters under its jurisdiction, as 
essential to the preservation of that 
intimate connection and intercourse 
between the grand lodge, and all the 
lodges under its jurisdiction, on which 
the harmony, usefulness, and dignity 
of the order in this state, and its cha- 
racter and station in the great Masonic 
family must depend : 

Therefore resolved, that at the next 
quarterly communication in December 
next, the number of the grand visiters, 
and the determination of their dis- 
tricts, duties, and compensations, be 
submitted to the grand lodge for their 
final disposition, and that the grand 
secretary cause a copy of this resoW 
tion to be forthwith transmitted to all 
the lodges under the jurisdiction of 
this grand lodge. 

A true copy from the minutes. 

A. LOTT, assistant grand secretary. 

GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCY. 

The grand lodge of Kentucky elect- 
ed the following officers at its session 
on the 29th of August. 

M. W. Henry Clay, grand master. 
R. W. David G. Cowan, D. G. mas- 
ter. R. W. John McKinney, Jr. S. G. 
warden. R. W. Asa K. Lewis, J. G. 
warden. M. R. Caleb W. Cloud, G. 
chaplain. Br. John Rowan, G. orator. 
Br. Daniel Bradford, G. secretary. Br . 
Michael Fishel, G. treasurer. Br. John 
H. Crane, S. G deacon. Br. J. Speed 
Smith, J. G. Deacon. Br. Craven, P. 
Luckit, G. marshall. Br. Thomas 
Smith, G. sword bearer. Br. John D. 
Halstead, G. pursuivant. Br. Francis 
Walker, G. steward and tyler. 

The grand lodge of Kentucky holds 
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its annual meeting in Lexington, on 
the last Wednesday in August. 

Portsmouth , N. H. Sept . 1 6 . 

MASONIC DEDICATION. 

Last evening the new Masonic Hall, 
in the building lately erected by Mr. 
Boardman, in Congress-street, adjoin- 
ing the Portsmouth hotel, was dedica- 
ted with the usual ceremonies. R. 
W. Brother S. Larkin, master of St. 
John’s lodge, presided in the east ; 
W. past-master B. Brierly, supported 
by the senior wardens of St. John’s 
and Pythagoras lodges, in the went ; 
and W. .past-master J. Davenport, 
supported by the junior wardens of 
the same lodges, in the south. Pray- 
ers were offered to the Great Architect 
of the Universe from the Rev. Breth- 
ren of the Order, and an address was 
made by Rev. Brother Streeter. It is 
with pleasure we notice the attention 
of the brethren, to the interests of the 
Mystic Fraternity, in this town. The 
Hall thus solemnly dedicated to St. 
John, is scarcely surpassed in beauty 
and splendour in any city in America. 
On this occasion we were happy to 
observe several of the clergy, and 
many gentlemen and ladies, invited 
guests. Several beautiful paintings 
adorned the hall, from the pencil of 
Brother Pierce; that over the Mas- 
ter’s head, particularly drew our at- 
tention ; it was an admirable delinea- 
tion of Simeon, with the infant Saviour 
in his arms, exclaiming, “ Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

Oracle. 

BRIGHTON LODGE 
* 

On the 5th of September hst, the 
following officers were installed in Be- 
ffrrsda lodge, Brighton, Massachu- 
setts : 

Francis More, Fsq, W. M. Thomas 
Parks, 5. W. Jonathan Livermore, jr. 
J. YV, Moses Kingsley, treasurer. 
Joseph Warren, secretary. Ebeuezer 


Kimball, S. D. Ebenezer Fuller, jr. 
J. D. Stephen Stone, S. S. Otis Fay, 
J. S. Josiah Holland, marshall. Amos 
Wright, tyler. 

GRAND CHAPTER OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

At a meeting of the M. E. grand R. 
A. C. of Massachusetts, in Boston, on 
the 12th of September last, the follow- 
ing officers were elected and appointed. 

Jonathan Gage, of Newbury port, G. 
H. P. Samuel L. Knapp, of Boston, 
D. G. H. P. Caleb Butler, of Gro- 
ton, G. K. Rev. James Morss, of 
Newburyport, G. S. Thomas P. Jack- 
son, of Boston, G. treasurer. John J. 
Loring of Boston, G. secretary. Rev. 
Paul Dean, of Boston, E. L. Bascom, 
of Phillipston, G. W. Olnev, of Gardi- 
ner, Samuel Osgood, of Springfield, 
G. chaplains. William Barry, of Bos- 
ton, G. Marshall. Michael Roulston, 
Daniel Baxter, jr. John Scott, John 
Cook, G. Stewards. Stephen S. 
Hodge. G. I. S. William Eaton, 
Joseph Currier, G. tylers.— Galaxy. 

MASONIC ADDRESS. 

The following address wa? delivered at a 
grand visitation, A. L. 6807, by the Rev. 
James Milnor, then grand master of 
Masons in Pennsylvania j but now grand 
chaplain to the grand lodge of the state 
of New- York. 

Worshipful Master j Officers } and 
* Brethren , 

As the representatives of that digni- 
fied body to which you owe your ex- 
istence as a lodge of Masons, we come 
to pay you our annual and fraternal 
salutations. We are not more strong- 
ly prompted to the performance of 
this service, by the duty we owe the 
R. W. G, lodge in the various offices 
we fill, than by our own inclinations ; 
for to persons interested, as we are, in 
the prosperity of the craft, what can 
be more gratifying than to pursue and 
survey its varied operations in the 
several departments of the institution, 
from the ufiidtUfi!d,^0Q§lf intended 
exertions of the diffident apprentice, 
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to the maturer efforts of the industri- 
ous fellbw craft ; from thence, to the 
sublimer performances of the expert 
master workman ; and finally, to that 
perfect conclusion of the whole sys- 
tem to be found in the exalted degree 
of our order represented here, by the 
deputation with which I am honour- 
ed, from our most holy grand royal 
arch chapter ? 

What can be more gratifying than 
these things ? Nothing, my brethren, 
if we have the pleasure to see you sev- 
erally engaged with zeal and alacrity, 
fulfilling the obligations of your seve- 
ral stations, to your own honour, and 
the advantage of the institution which 
has adopted you as its members. 

I say fulfilling the duties of your 
different stations $ for perhaps, no er- 
ror is more common in our society, 
than the promotion of brethren to the 
highest honours of the lodge, before 
they have acquired that superior 
knowledge of the work of the craft, 
which, connected with the merit of a 
good personal character for sobriety, 
integrity, and industry, both in and 
out of lodge, ought alone to entitle any 
brother to expect them. It becomes 
me to say, that I forcibly feel in my 
own person, the force of this observa- 
tion. Raised by the favour of my 
brethren to this high station, without 
the years, experience, or leisure to ac- 
quire knowledge, which would give it 
dignity, and weight, and usefulness, 
while I look back with veneration and 
respect to my aged and honoured pre- 
decessors, I look forward almost with 
despondency. Yet I have the satis- 
faction td believe, that the same kind- 
ness, which has prematurely thrown 
upon me the responsibility of a situa- 
tion so far above my merits, will like- 
wise aid me in the discharge of its 
arduous duties. Thus assisted, my 
administration may be rendered not 
wholly useless : without such support, 
little would be ray dependence on any 
labours of my own. A nd let me press 
it upon you, as applicable to my case 
as well as others, that whenever the 


choice of the bod/ for any particular 
office has fallen upon a brother, who 
has modesty enough to feel his own 
insufficiency, let his difficulties be les- 
sened by the earnest and ingenuous 
co-operation and aid of all who have 
contributed to his advancement. 

To prize as we ought the impor- 
tance of these stations, we must have 
proper conceptions of the dignity and 
excellence of the institution itself. 
And what institution can be more dig- 
nified, than one which travels not back 
a few centuries for the commence- 
ment of its existence, but whose origin 
is lost in the remotest antiquity; 
which has extended its ramifications 
into every part of the civilized world, 
and has boasted, as its patrons, the 
wisest statesmen, the bravest heroes^ 
and the most generous benefactors of 
the human race, from our ancient 
grand master Solomon, down to Amer- 
ica’s best friend, our beloved and la- 
mented Washington? What institu- 
tion can be more excellent than one 
which inculcates piety towards God, 
love towards man, morality and jus-' 
tice in all our actions, and kindness 
and charity towards those of our fel- 
low-creatures, from whom fortune has 
withdrawn her smiles, and who, with- 
out our support, would be compelled 
still to wander on the barren wilds of 
adversity and want. 

But I am not now, brethren, tojpro- 
nounce the eulogy of our order. Your 
feelings anticipate all my praises : and 
I fear, that my feeble voice would di- 
minish rather than exalt its worth. 

Let me therefore decline the at- 
tempt, and assume the humble task of 
adverting, for a few moments, to some 
particulars, which my official duty 
calls upon me to notice. 

I have {(lanced at the important ob- 
ject of care in the judicious selection 
of the officers of the lodge. I must 
now nrge, as no less important, the 
exercise of great caution in the admis- 
sion of new members. How has the 
craft been d|$g{^£^| by inattention in 
this particqlar in some of our lodges f 
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Have they been «t» unfortunate n to 
introduce among themselves a man of 
passiouand resentment? how quickly 
have his unbridled feelings involved 
the lodge in turmoil and confusion? 
Is a man dishonest in bis principles, 
•ad unjust in bis dealings ? he degrades 
(be institution in the eyes of the world 
to his own level, and practices his dis- 
honesty mod injustice upon his unsus- 
pecting brethren. Is be intemperate 
in his habits ? the social and moderate 
refreshment which we allow, when 
tb^ labours of die lodge are completed, 
he perverts to the injury of his consti- 
tution, the bad example of others, the 
disgust of all sober brethren, and the 
degradation of the craft. Is he a re- 
viler of that holy religion on which we 
depend for all our sanctions in the 
lodge below, and our hopes of an en- 
trance into the lodge above the skies ? 
where then is your security for bis 
faithfulness? and what will be said of 
the pretensions of a society of such 
men, to the character which ours 
boasts, of being founded on the corner 
stone of religion. 

My brethren, while we disclaim 
rank and fortune as crilerions of ad- 
mission to our mysteries, let us tyle 
our doors with the utmost sedulous- 
mm against unworthy candidates; and 
let us rather for the general good, 
offend a weak brother, whose mista- 
ken partiality induces him to recom- 
mend such characters, than by a con- 
trary course destroy the beauty of the 
lodge. 

A careful preservation of the funds 
of the lodge by avoiding unnecessary 
expenditure, and devoting them to the 
proper objects of the institution, .a 
punctual discharge of the dues on the 
part of each member, so that the lodge 
may also be enabled to satisfy with- 
out delay the claims of the grand 
lodge, Abe keeping of fair and accurate 
minutes of your transaction*, and ma- 
king regular semi-annual returns to the 
superior body, are duties of so obvious 
•nature, and have been in general so 
well attended to, that I barely men- 
ion them j 


I trust, I shell not be considered as 
having reference to any lodge in par- 
ticular, if 1 do not pass quite so light- 
ly over another circumstance : I mean 
order and decorum in the lodge. How 
have I seen the beauty of our work 
sullied by a want of deference and re- 
spect to the presiding officers, by un- 
guarded and heated expressions, by a 
restless change of place, by continual 
whispers; by needlessly going out of 
and returning into lodge, by unseason- 
able attendance, and by a want of re- 
verence during tbd most awful and 
solemn rites ! These faults are by no 
means universal amongst us ; but they 
do, exist; and 1 trust my respected 
friends who now hear me (while 1 as- 
sure them the picture in the extent 
portrayed is not intended for them) 
will ingenuously acknowledge and a- 
mend any particular feature that may 
apply. 

Permit me, without any knowledge 
of the practice of this lodge in parti- 
cular, to mention as a matter of some 
concern, a usage which has prevailed 
of allowing refreshment in the adjoin- 
ing room before the business of the 
evening has closed. The almost cer- 
tain consequence of this is irregularity 
and disorder; and* I therefore confi- 
dently trust, that my affectionate but 
urgent request, for its total discontinu- 
ance, will not be taken in ill part by 
the brethren, nor their compliance be 
refused. 

The general good order, harmony 
and social enjoyment, that universally 
prevail during [he proper and allotted 
season of refreshment, increase the 
delights of our association; and these 
indulgences are, in my view, innocent 
and useful : but for the purpose of 
rendering this pleasing sweetener of 
oar labours more truly Masonic, I re- 
commend the opening on these occa- 
sions of a table lodge, which it should 
be the duty of the master to close at 
an early and seasonable hour; and 
after which, no brother should be per- 
mitted to continue the repast. I fear 
instances have existed wherein the 
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neglect of the recommefcdalSou flow 
given has contributed to bring our so- 
ciety under evil imputations. God 
forbid that so fair a fabric as that of 
Masonry, should ever become the tem- 
ple of intemperance and excess ! 

After thus complying with a sense 
of duty by an undisguised exposure of 
my sentiments, in which I am happy 
to have the approbation and concur- 
rence of all my worthy assistants in 
this visitation, I conclude with no- 
ticing an object of as great importance 
as can engage our attention. I allude 
to the more immediate work of the 
craft. In this there is not a sufficient 
uniformity among the different lodges, 
nor, on the part of some masters, a 
competent portion of correctness and 
skill. What is the occasion of this ? 
Is it neglect and indolence on the part 
of those, whose exalted and responsi- 
ble stations should excite them to 
every possible exertion to become 
bright and perfect examples to, and 
instructers of others ? Not so. The 
truth is, one bad workman will make 
many; and an incorrect administra- 
tion of our solemnities, copied in suc- 
cession by one master from another, 
affords no prospect of amendment; 
but, on the contrary, every step leads 
to still greater error and deterioration. 
There are few correct lecturers among 
us : there is then a want of the means 
of information. This is a radical evil ; 
and how is it to be remedied ? 

1 see, at present, no other mode than 
the establishment of a grand lecturing 
lodge, composed of the grand officers 
and officers, for the time being, of the 
several subordinate lodges. This 
would at least promise uniformity; 
and I hope that there would be found 
some individuals, whose superior ta- 
lents in this important branch of Ma- 
sooic science might be essentially ser- 
viceable to others. At all events, 
there would be a probability of con- 
centrating in this body, and thence 
universally diffusing, all the Masonic 
light our several lodges possess. If 
the season should now be considered 


as too far advanced to begin this work, 
I recommend it to the attention of the 
brethren, as a measure which may be 
matured so as to go into operation the 
ensuing autumn. 

I have trespassed thus long upon 
your patience, brethren, under a hope 
of being able to awaken your attention 
to some matters which I consider of 
importance. Should you differ from 
me on all or any of them, I can only 
say, that I have performed my con- 
scientious duty in suggesting them for 
your consideration, it is your right 
to judge of them ; and I pray the Su- 
preme Grand Master to teach you and 
me to judge aright. 

Before I sit down, let me congratu- 
late you on tha general prosperity of 
the craft, and particularly of that por- 
tion of it, which is more immediately 
under the jurisdiction of the grand 
lodge of Pennsylvania. Much harmo- 
ny prevails among the brethren ; ma- 
ny valuable accessions have been 
made of such as walk worthy of their 
vocation ; and under the auspices of 
the Grand Architect of the Universe, 
we baVe reason to hope, that the use- 
fulness and respectability of our insti- 
tution will continue to increase. May 
it advance in wisdom, strength, and 
beauty, till time kself shall merge in- 
to eternity ! 

<M ** S * B ^ 

MASONIC PRECEPTS. 

From the German. 

Adore the Most High, by whose 
* order every thing which exists had its 
origin, and by whose unremitting ope- 
rations every thing is preserved. 

| Every Free Mason, without any 
consideration to what religious deno- 
mination he belongs, where he is born, 
or what rank he holds, is thy brother, 
and has a claim upon thee for assist- 
ance, when he stands in need of it. 

Often unveil and examine thy heart, 
so that thou mayest discover its moat 
secret dispositions; for the knowledge 
of one’s self is the sum of all Masonic 
precepts. 
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MASONIC PSALM. 

do wings of harmony upborne. 

Wide flew the exulting sound ; 

Anmsckms beam'd the festal morn 
That call’d the tribes around. 

To Salem’s favour’d towers and plains 
The bands fraternal move ; 

Her shores repeat the solemn strains 
That swell to peace and love. 

Fir o’er these plains the admiring eyes 
See opulence spread wide ; 

While toil its best exertion jplies 
To o’er- arch the flnent tide. 

Ob the fair work now Science beams, 
Descending powers approve ; 

Ws waft across the honour’d streams 
The strains of peace and love. 


MASONIC HYMN, 


Sememe Grand Master! most sublime! 
High thron’d in glory’s radiant clime ; 
Behold thy sons, on bended knee, 
Conven’d, O God ! to worship Thee ! 


And as Tit thine with open ear, 

The suppliant voice of prayer to hear ; 
Grant thou, O Lord ! this one request, 

1 Let Masons be, in blessing, blest. 


0 give the craft, from pole to pole, 

% The feeling heart, the pitying soul, 

The gen'rous breast, the lib’ral hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and mercy’s band ; 


With Charity, that pours around 
The wine and oil, on mis*iy’s wound ! 
And heals the widow’s, orphan’s heart, 
Deep pierc’d by sorrow’s venom’d dart. 

Then to thy throne the craft shall raise 
One deathless song of grateful praise ; 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 

To hymn the pow’r of Love divine. 

That Love supreme, thy Love, O God ! 
Which fleav’n itself shall pour abroad ; 
Til Light, Life, Peace, adorn the vale, 
And angels, men, pronounce, all hail ! 


elegant masonic song. 

nr TBS B. W. REV. T. V. BARKIS. 

*Tk almost high noon, 

And our labour may soon 
In hi various toils be suspended, 

And tbe Grand Master’s call, 

Shall announce to us all, 

Thai with joy our refreshment is blended. 

Bat ere we have done, 

Let us look at the Son, 

Aid admire his meridian beauty; 
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Tis a most cheering sight, 

Pure, glorious, and bright, 
Enlightening and prompting to duty. 

We rejoice in the day, 

And wish still to display 
The effects of fair wisdom and kindness 
And pity tbe plight 
Of those who have light, 

Yet wilfully grope in their blindness. 

With industry still, 

And with seal and good will, 

Let us work for ourselves and for others* 
Free, accepted, and true, 

What is worthy pursue, 

As Becomes a firm bana of good brother?/ 

So when at the last. 

Our days are all past, 

And the mandate to rest shall be given, 
Wc all may be fit 
These labours to quit. 

To be call’d to refreshment hi Heaven* 


Be it then our delight 
Hand in band to unite, 

Of true love, and of help the sure token > 
That, ascending tbe skies, 

Hand in band we may rise, 

And our union continue unbroken. 


The following Masonic Ons, Is inserted 
at the request of a number of our worthy 
brothers, of Gerxah Union Lodge, where 
it is occasionally sung. 

AM LAHRSTAGE D£R EINWEIHWNO 

Last uns ihr Bruder 
Weisheit erbohn ! 

Singet ihr Licder, 

Feurig and schon. 

Maurer Each bindet 
Heilifte pflight ! 

Sucbet ihr findet. 

W&hrheit and Licbt. 

Lachet der Thoren 
Die Weisheit sraftbn, 

Wir siud Erlcohren : 

Wabrheit zu sehn. 

Gutter der Erden 
Fliehen den Throhn ! 

* Maurer! zu werden, 

1st ihren Lohn. 

Ibr die zu Sohnen 
Weisheit erkohr, 

Weinenden szenen ; 

Leihet das Ohr. 


Menschen begluckeb 
Lelut uns natur. 
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FoUt nut Eatsoken, 
Maurer der spur. 

Thranen Verwandlen 
Id beutern Slick,, 

Gottlieb su handler), 

Dis sey eur Gluck. 

Stralilen zu borgen 
Breucben wir niebt. 

Cns leuebt vom Morgen ; 
Gottliches Licht. 

Es leocht uns wieder, 

Bis in die Graft ; 

Wo uns Gott wieder) 
SchopferUch Raft. 
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THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 

The climate of this bland is stated, 
in a late English publication, to be ex- 
cellent, befog between the extremes of 
heat and c<dd ; and a soil producing 
the fruits of the earth, with very little 
cultivation by the inhabitants, who are 
represented to be very negligent. Be- 
sides almost every kind of European 
vegetable, the moat delicious fruits are 
very abundant. 

The hills are covered with very 
large chestnut and ‘walnut trees ; the 
former producing the finest fruit of its 
kind in the world, and forming one 
source of sustenance to the hardy 
peasantry. 

The island is formed of one im- 
mense hill, or mountain, running from 
east to west, affording views beauti- j 
fully romantic, abounding with fine 
springs of the purest water in the 
universe ; while verdure and fertility 
cover the most unpromising situations. 
Pico Ruivo is five thousand one hun- 
dred feet high. 

The city of Funchal is very delight- 
fully situated at the foot of this lofty 
range of mountains, on the south side 
of the island ; which forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, and has a beautiful ap- 
pearance from the shipping as you ap- 
proach it, the environs abounding with 
vineyards, generally in the most lux- 
uriant state ; and in the midst of the 
green foilage of ihe vine, orange, lem- 


on, pomegranate, banannas, myrtle, 
cypress, cedar, &c., are numerous vil- 
las belonging to the native gentry, or 
to the British merchants, which, being 
quite white, add greatly to the beauty 
of the scene. 

Funchal is the emporium of the 
bland ; it contains about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, (the population of 
the whole island is one hundred thou- 
sand souls,) and is the residence of a 
governor, bishop, corrigidor, juiz da 
foro, and other public functionaries. 
It is a very irregular built town ; the 
streets are generally narrow and crook- 
ed, having no foot-paths, and are bad- 
ly paved ; but it is quite the reverse of 
Lisbon, being extremely clean. The 
old houses are ill built ; but they have 
lately much improved in architecture; 
for the modern buildings are generally 
handsome, and are invariably built 
with stone, plastered over and white- 
washed : most of the houses of the gen- 
try are stuccoed inside, many of them 
are very elegant, and they are for the 
most part, handsomely furnished in the 
English style. 

The residence of the governor is 
oalled the palace of F ort St. Lawrence ; 
it is a large ancient building : a few 
years since, it was greatly improved 
by the addition of a new suit of apart- 
ments, which are elegant and Commo- 
dious, built under the direction of an 
English gentleman. 

There are in Funchal several hand- 
some churches, the altar pieces of 
which are highly ornamented with 
paintings, silver lamps, and railings, 
together with richly carved anchgih 
figures, &c. 

There are, on the island, about 
twelve hundred secular priests; gov- 
erned by a dean and chapter, wfib a 
bishop at their head. 

Funchal towards the sea-side, is 
protected by a parapet wall, properly 
called the musketry parapet; the for- 
tifications consist of a castle erected 
upon a steep rock, on the west side of 
the harbour, and is within a few yards 
of the shoref e it>b very ancient, and. 
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nounts ntoe guns of different calibre. 
This fort returns the salute of the dif- 
ferent vessels of war anchoring in the 
roads ; and the castle serves for a state 
prison. 

There is one small vegetable and 
frait market, but tbe cattle, beef and 
fish markets, are miserable. 

The prisons are ill constructed, badly i 
governed, and insecure. They are 
altogether a disgrace to the island. 

All the towns and viUages, of which 
there are several, are invariably sha- 
med on the sea coast. 

The country is too uneven for 
wheel carriages, except just in the 
town and its vicinity ; the mode of 
travelling, therefore, is on horseback, 
or on mules, and in palanquins or 
hammocks. 

The native inhabitants of Madeira, 
are commonly of a middling stature, 
well limbed, and of a darker complex- 
ion than the inhabitants of the cold- 
er climates of Europe, possessing a 
warmth of feeling with more volatile 
humour than is usual in the phlegmat- 
ic constitutions of people of more 
northern countries; they are courte- 
ous in their dispositions, and are very 
polite in their manners among them- 
selves, as well as towards strangers. 
The females display great taste in 
adorning their hair, the blackness of 
which corresponds with their dark 
expressive eyes, and gives them a 
very interesting appearance ; they are 
almost universally distinguished for 
the whiteness of their teeth, the small- 
ness of their feet, and their finely 
turned ancles. 

The convulsed state of Europe, for 
so many years, occasioned such an in- 
creased demand for the wines of Ma- 
d$a, that they have, in consequence, 
advanced to nearly treble the price 
at which they were sold at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. 
Tbe cause is removed, but the effect 
is still continued, by the impolicy of 
the British merchants, who out-bid 
Uber in their purchases from the 
proprietors and wine jobbers: 


this rise in tbe price of wine hes pro- 
duced an increase of income to the 
landholders, and thus, (to use the lan% 
guage of one of their own writers) 
many now live in splendour, whose 
parents were content with the simple 
manners of their neighbours on the 
opposite coast of Barbary. Both sex- 
es dress now in the highest style of 
English fashion; while most of the 
principal families have their card and 
music parties, rputs, balls, &c. 

There is no imprisonment for debt, 
and condign punishment is never in- 
flicted in Madeira; for certain crimes 
the criminal is sometimes banished to 
the Cape de Verds, and when the 
crime is death, according to the Portu- 
guese law, the felon is sent prisoner 
to Lisbon, there to await his fete. 

Many of the natives are possessed 
of a turn for poetry, and almost the 
whole of them are rhymesters. 

The islanders have a great taste 
for music, and are very graceful dan- 
cers. 

The highest gratifications of the na- 
tives, are the church festivals, and re- 
ligious processions ; their avidity for 
these spectacles is so great, that they 
come from all parts of the island to 
see them; although it is constantly 
a repetition of the same thing; the 
streets are crowded with the delighted 
multitude, and the windows of the 
houses filled with the sennoras, who 
assemble there full dressed, to see and 
be seen. 

It is the custom to bury their dead 
within twenty-four hours after their 
demise; they carry the body in an 
open bier, to the place of interment, 
with the face and arms exposed to 
full view, attended by a concourse of 
priests and friars, chaunting a funeral 
dirge (that is, when the deceased 
leaves money to pay for it, otherwise, 
no penny, no pater-noster;) then fol- 
low the friends of the departed, and a 
motley tribe of beggars bearing light- 
ed torches, although it should be at 
mid-day. When the body is consign- 
ed to tbG grave, a quantity of lime and 
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vinegar is throw in to consume it, in 
order to make room for others, as they 
always bury within the church. Rela- 
tives do not accompany the funerals, 
being supposed to be too much affect- 
ed by their loss. Widows of rank do 
not cross the threshold for twelve 
months after the death of their Caro 
Sposos. 

(Continued in page 100.) 

For the Masoiuc Register. 

LENOX ACADEMY. 

Lenox Academy is situated in the 
town of Lenox, in the couuty of Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts. The courts for 
the county are there held. It is a 
pleasant village, increasing in wealth 
and population. It lies about thirty 
miles from Albany, and as far from 
Hudson. The state of society, among 
the citizens, as to religion, manners, 
and morals, is good and exemplary. 
The village is built on elevated ground, 
and is a remarkable healthy place. 

The academy stands in the centre 
of the village, and is a substantial and 
spacious edifice, with two large rooms, 
and a convenient hall on the basement 
story, and one room, fifty feet by 
twenty on the second, with a stage for 
declamation and public speaking, and 
two smaller rooms for select students. 
It was erected in the year 1801, in- 
corporated in 1803, and is under the 
government of fourteen trustees, se- 
lected from the clergymen and civil- 
ians of the vicinity. By the act of in- 
corporation, half a township of land, 
in the district of Maine, was placed at 
the disposal of the trustees, for the be- 
nefit of the institution ; but which hgs 
hitherto been unproductive, and the 
Academy is wholly without funds, ex- 
cept from voluntary contribution. 

The studies pursued in the school 
comprehend the whole circle of sci- 
ence. Beginning with English gram- 
mar and Arithmetic, the pupil is con- 
ducted through the Latin and Greek 
languages, geography, natural philos- 
ophy, logic, rhetoric, and the higher 


branches of the mathematics, includ- 
ing trigonometry, plain and spherical 
conic sections, surveying, navigation, 
algebra, geometry, astronomy, &c., to- | 

gether with moral philosophy, and the 
science of the human mind. 

There are two terms in a year, of 
twenty-three weeks each, succeeded 
by a vacation of three weeks respec- 
tively; the summer term commences 
on the tenth of May, and the winter 
terra on the tenth of November. Be- 
longing to the institution, are a pair of 
globes, a good assortment of ancient 
and modem maps, a small philosophic 
apparatus, and a well selected and in- 
creasing library. 

Composition and ^public speaking 
are frequent exercises in the Academy ; 
and some time in each term, usually 
in February, and August, there is a 
public examination of the scholars, 
concluded by the recitation of various 
dialogues, and single pieces in prose 
and verse. 

As to the time of study, it mttyr be 
stated, that the instructors meet some 
of the classes by appointment, assooa 
as it is light in the morning, and con- 
tinue to hear them recite successively, 
till the hour of breakfast. At eight 
o’clock the whole school assembles, 
and cootinues together till twelve. 
After dinner the scholars again assem- 
ble at two, and pursue their studies 
till near night, when they are dismiss- 
ed for the day, if in the summer sea- 
son ; but in the winter, after an hour 
spent at supper, the evening studies 
commence, and close at eight. This 
course may seem laborious and bur- 
densome, but upon trial it is found 
otherwise; the whole time is usefully 
employed, and none is left for idleness 
and dissipation, while sufficient leisAe 
is allowed, at proper intervals, lor 
such exercise as is conducive to health. 

Mr. Levi Glezeu, the principal of 
this Academy, after completing a lib- 
eral education, with great reputation, 
as a scholar, began the business of in- 
struction, in the year 1798, in a com- 
mon school, and manifested such skill 
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and industry, that when the academy 
was organised, he was unanimously 
appointed the principal instructor, in 
midi station he has continued ever 
since, with distinguished honour to 
himself, and advantage to his pupils. 
From the beginning, be has been oc- 
casionally aided by an assistant, and 
for several years past the students 
have been so numerous, that it has 
been necessary to employ one constant- 
ly, and sometimes another, for a long- 
er or shorter term. The present as- 
sistant is Mr. Isaac Hills, who has 
lately completed his collegiate course, 
aad has the reputation of being an ac- 
complished scholar. 

The students of this academy have 
nmally finished their studies in some 
of the colleges in the vicinity, and have 
generally entered in the sopbromore, 
or junior classes $ and it has been a 
common remark, that the scholars 
from this academy have been more 
thoroughly initiated in the rudiments 
of science, than those generally are 
who receive their education in any 
other place. Many others, who are 
now eminent literary characters, be- 
gan and finished their studies here. It 
is but stating a fact to say, that many 
young gentlemen, who at this time do 
honour to our country, in the pulpit, 
in the senate, and at tlfe bar, laid the 
foundation of their honours and useful- 
ness, by entering on their scientific 
course at this school. It is presumed 
that no northern institution of the 
me grade, has had so many pupils 
from die southern part of the Union, 
as this Academy. 

The rules for the government of 
dns school, are few and simple, yet 
explicit and intelligible. They regu- 
late the behaviour of the scholars, du- 
ring the hours of study, and in their 
in ter co u rse with the inhabitants. The 
penalties for their transgression are 
trivial in themselves, but calculated to 
encourage a sense of honour, and a spi- 
rit of laudable emulation, rather than 
to excite shame, and depress the am- 
bition of the delinquent Every scho- 


lar, at his entering this school, is pre- 
sented with a copy of these rules, and 
a promise of implicit obedience to 
their requirements is exacted of him ; 
and such have been the wisdom, the 
prudence, and .the authority of the 
governors of the institution, that sel- 
dom has any penalty been exacted, 
and only a single instance of expulsion 
has occurred. 

In justice to Mr. Oleeen, it will be 
proper to observe, that from his intui- 
tive judgment, joined to great discrim- 
ination, and aided by long experience, 
he readily accommodates himself to 
the genius, the temper, and disposi- 
tion of his pupil, both in instruction 
and government, in a manner highly 
pleasing and successful. In this par- 
ticular he is justly considered to excel. 
In a word, it is often remarked, as well 
by gentlemen of extensive erudition, 
who have visited this academy, as by 
the community in general, that its 
character, as a school for initiating 
youth in the first principles of science, 
bolds a high rank among similar insti- 
tutions in this country. 

The price for tuition in the English 
language, and arithmetic, is from three 
to four dollars for a quarter, and from 
four to five dollars in the learned lan- 
guages, and the higher branches of 
science. Board varies according to 
the price of provision, but for some 
time past it has been established at 
two dollars a week in the village, in- 
cluding washing, lodging, and room- 
rent, and for less at a small distance. 
Each scholar, at his entrance, pays 
twenty-five cents for the use of the li- 
brary, and the same sum annually. 

l*ne number of students in the acad- 
emy varies from sixty, to one hundred 
and twenty. The whole number who 
have been enrolled as students, since 
its incorporation, is about fifteen hun- 
dred. E. L. 

DESCRIPTION OF CAIRO. 

The houses in the city of Cairo are 
not equal in elegance to tbpsf of the 
large cities ^ Europe $ dwad their 
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streets are crooked, narrow, and un- 
paired ; their squares are large irregu- 
lar places, destitute of embellishment ; 
during the inundation of the Nile, they 
* are chiefly pools of water, and they 
become fields or gardens when the 
river has retired. The city, which is 
considerably more in length than in 
breadth, covers a space of eight or nine 
miles. Its population, consisting of 
Turks, Arabs, Moors, Copts, Syrians, 
Greeks, Jews, and Europeans, is esti- 
mated at four hundred thousand. In- 
habitants of the winged race also take 
up their abode in Cairo; kites and 
crows living on the terraces of the 
houses in perfect security, adding their 
screams and croakings to the tumult 
of the restless populace. The prowl- 
ing vulture increases the group of this 
singular society : the plaintive and 
amorous turtle, having nothing to dread 
from the talons of these devourers, or 
from the guns of the inhabitants, enters 
their dwellings without fear, giving 
them practical lessons of love and 
tenderness, in the caresses and atten- 
tion of domestic happiness. 
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THE INFLEXIBLE FATHER. 

In the year 1526, James Lynch 
Fitz-Stepheu, merchant, being elected 
mayor of Galway, in Ireland, sent his 
ouly son commander of one of his 
ships, to Bilboa in Spain, for a cargo 
of wine. Former dealings at this 
place were the means of fecommend? 
ing the father’s credit, whicli young 
Lynch took advantage of, to secrete 
the money for his own use, with which 
his father entrusted him for the pur- 
chase of the cargo. The Spaniard, 
who supplied him on this occasion, 
sent his nephew with him to Ireland, 
to receive the debt, and establish a 
further correspondence. The young 
men who were much of an age, sailed 
together with that seeming satisfaction 
which congenial situations generally 


create among mankind. Open aai 
generous, the Spaniard anticipated the 
pleasures which be should enjoy with 
such a friend, iu a place then remark- 
able for qualities which we are now 
no longer to look for but in the narra- 
tive of other times. The ship pro- 
ceeded on her voyage; and as every 
day must bring them nearer the place 
of destination, and discover the fraud 
intended by Lynch, be conceived tbe 
diabolical resolution of throwing his 
friend overboard. After sounding th« 
sentiments of thediands on board, he 
brought the majek part of them over 
to his purpose, by promise of reward, 
and the rest by fear. On the night of 
the fifth day, the unfortunate Spaniard 
was violently seized in bis bed, and 
thrown overboard. A few days more 
brought them to port ; his father and 
friends received him with joy, and in 
a short time bestowed a sufficient cap- 
ital to set him up in business. Secu- 
rity had now lulled every apprehension 
of danger; and he proposed hinaselJ 
to a beautiful girl, the daughter of a 
neighbour, in marriage. His terms 
were accepted, and the day appointed 
which was to crown bis yet successful 
villaay, when one of the sailors, who 
had been with him on the voyage to 
Spain, was taken ill, and finding him* 
self at the point of death, sent for the 
father, and communicated a full rela- 
tion of the horrid deed his son had 
committed on the high seas. Tne 
father, though struck speechless with 
astonishment and grief, at length shook 
off the feelings which incline the pa* j 
rent to natural partiality. ^Justm* 
shall take its course/’ said the todig* 
nant magistrate ; and he, within a fcW 
minutes, had his son seized, with tn 
rest of tbe crew, and threw them 
prison. They all confessed the crimS 
a criminal process was made 
against them ; and in a few day*>J 
small town in tbe west of Ireland ™ 
held a sight parallelled by very few “j 
stances in the bistory of mankind; 
father sitting in judgment, like anotnc 
Lucius Junius Brutus, on his 8011 
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a iki, tike him too, condemning him to 
die as a sacrifice to public justice! 
*• Were auy other but your wretched 
Ik her your judge (said the inflexible 
nagistrate) I might have dropped a 
tear over my child’s misfortunes, and 
solicited for his life, though stained 
with .murder ; but you must die ! — 
These are the last drops which shall 
quench the sparks of nature ; and if 
you dare hope, implore that Heaven 
may not shut the gates of mercy on 
the destroyer of his fellow-creature.” 

He was led back to prison, and a 
short time appointed for his execution. 
Amazement sat on the face of every 
I one within this little community, 
which at most did not consist of more 
than three thousand people. The re- 
I Utions of the unhappy culprit sur- 
! rounded the father; they conjured 
him by all the solicitude of nature and 
compassion to spare his son. His 
wretched mother, whose name was 
Blake, flew in distraction to the heads 
of her own family, and at length pre- 
vailed on them, for the honour of their 
house, to rescue her from the ignomi- 
■v his death must bring on their name. 

| they armed to deliver him from pri- 
son ; when bis father, being informed 
of their intention, had him conveyed 
to his own house, which he surround- 
ed with the officers of justice. He 
made the executioner fasten the rope 
to bis neck: "You have little time 
to live, my son,” said he ; “ let the care 
of your soul employ the few moments; 
lake the last embrace of your unhappy 
fctber!” 

He ordered the rope to be well sc- 
ared to a window, and compelled the 
QOMtables to throw the body out ; a 
few minutes put an end to his existence. 
Under the window, in Lombard-street, 
to this day, a skull and bones, carved 
is black marble, are to be seen, and 
which the father put up as a memento 
sort. 

Succeeding times looked upon an act 
with astonishment, which the produc- 
tion of the arts in this country should 
perpetuate with statues. 


ROMAN 3ECFECY. 

The senators of ancient Rome had 
established it as a rule, that the son 
of each member might be admitted to 
hear the debates; a practice, which 
was found to be productive of great 
utility, as youth were thus initiated 
into the principles of government, en- 
abled to become good statesmen, and 
taught the truly important duty of 
keeping secrets. 

It happened upon one occasion, that 
this venerable body being engaged in 
the discussion of a subject of more^ 
than usual importance, continued their 
sitting to a very late hour. No deci- 
sion, however, took place on that 
night, and the body was adjourned 
till the following day, with an express 
injunction of secrecy. Amongst the 
other young Romans, who had attend- 
ed at this interesting debate, was the 
son of Papirius, whose family was one 
of the most illustrious in Rome. 

The young man having come home, 
his mother, with that curiosity which 
is natural to her sex, was anxious to 
ascertain the weighty business, which 
had kept the senate so many hours 
longer in session than usual. He told 
her in the most courteous manner, that 
it was a matter which it was not in bis 
power to reveal, as he, in common with 
others, had been laid under the most 
solemn injunction of secrecy. 

Iiis refusal made her more impor- 
tunate, and nothing short of the infor- 
mation which she required would satis- 
fy her. By caresses and liberal pro- 
mises, she endeavoured to extort the 
secret ; but her efforts were to no pur- 
pose, nor was she more successful when 
she resorted to blows. 

The young man, finding a mother’s 
threats to be very unpleasant, and her 
stripes still more so, began to contrast 
the love, which he owed to her, with 
the duty which he owed to his father 
and to his country. He placed her 
and her insatiable curiosity in one 
scale, and his own honour, and the 
solemn injunction to secrecy in the 
other, when he found her intrinsic 
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weight lighter thariair ; but in order 
to appease her, be invented the follow- 
ing ingenious fiction. 

Dear mother, you may well blame 
the senate for their long sitting, at 
least for calling in question a case so 
important: for except the wives of 
senators be admitted to consult there- 
on, there can be no hope of a conclu- 
sion. I speak this, however, with dif- 
fidence, as 1 have been taught that 
modesty should ever be a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a young man. 
When, therefore I am in the presence 
of the senate, the high opinion, which 
I entertain of their gravity and wis- 
dom, confound me. To them, how- 
ever, since you have obliged me to tell, 
it seems necessary for the increase of 
population, and for the public good, 
that every senator should be allowed 
to have two wives, or that their wives 
should have two husbands. I shall 
hardly, under one roof, call two men 
by the name of father, but had rather 
call two women by the name of mo- 
ther. This is the question, which has 
so much engrossed the attention of the 
senate, and to-morrow it must be de- 
cided. 

K The mother took all this for abso- 
lute truth. Her blood ' was speedily 
in a ferment, and she flew into a rage. 

J need not observe, that such sudden ! 
gusts of passion seldom admit of re- , 
flection ; but that, on the contrary, 
they hurry the faculties to greater 
rashness, by which we are rendered in- 
capable of extricating ourselves from 
impending danger. So, without con- 
sulting any one, she forthwith sent in- 
formation to the ladies of Rome con- 
cerning this weighty affair. The in- 
telligence agitated the mind of every 
female. A meeting was immediately 
convoked, and though it has been said 
that an assembly of women coaid not 
be governed by one speaker; yet this 
affair being so urgent, the least delay 
so dangerous, and the result oi such 
infinite importance, the revealing wo- 
man was allowed to officiate for herself 
and associates. 


On the ensuing morning, there was 
such a confusion at the senate door that 
all Rome seemed to be ib an uproar. 

(t had been determined by these good 
ladies, that their intentions should not 
be revealed till they should be able to 
obtain an audience ; and it was here 
proved to a demonstration, that wo- 
men can keep a secret. They were 
admitted, and an oration delivered by 
the lady of Papirius, in which she re- 
quested, that women might have two 
husbands, rather than men two wives, 
&c. 

On hearing a speech so very un- 
common, the senators appeared thun- 
derstruck, but upon the s<dution of the 
riddle, the noble youth was highly 
commended for his fidelity, and the 
ladies deemed it expedient to retire, 
not, however, without considerable 
confusion . — Aulm Gellius . 

IMMOLATION OF HUMAN BEINGS. 

In the kingdom of the Essantees, 
in Africa, (forming, it is supposed, a 
population of about a million, and 
possessing a disposable force of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men,) the 
prevalence of this horrible rite exists 
to an appalling extent. An authen- 
tic communication recently received, 
states, that it forms a leading feature 
in all their great festivals, some of 
which occur every 21 days, and that 
no fewer than 100 victims are sacrifi- 
ced at each. Besides these, there are 
sacrifices at the death of every person 
of rank, more or less bloody, ac- 
cording so their dignity. On the death 
of his mother, the king butchered no 
fewer than 8,000 victims ! the fune- 
ral rites of a great captain were repeat- 
ed weekly for three months, and near- 
ly 400 persons were slaughtered. At 
the funeral of a person *of rank, it W 
usual to wet the grave with the bloo<1 
of a freeman of respectability ; all th4 
retainers of a family are present, anj 
the heads of all the victims being deJ 
posited in the bottom of the gjrave, sew 
eral are unsuspectedly called out to asj 
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sist m placing the coffin, and just as 
it rests on tbe heads or skulls, a slave 
from behind, stuns one of these free- 
men by a violent blow, followed by a 
deep gash in the back part of the neck, 
and he is rolled in on the top of the 
body, and the grave instantaneously 
fitted up 1 


AGRICULTURAL. 

«• 

FKOM TIIS COLUMBIAN* 

CUBE FOE PEACH TREES. 

A sure remedy for the preservation 
«f Peach Trees, against the destruc- 
tive gnawings of a small white worm, 
at or near the root, which hath caus- 
ed such a devastation of that super- 
i valuable fruit, for a series of years, in 
this and the states adjoining, has for 
many years been in my possession, 
and during a number of which, in suc- 
ottsM operation; and this being a 
proper season for its application, I 
deem it a duty I owe to the public to 
pobtiih it, hoping that all who are in- 
| arat e d in the raising of this fruit will 
r* it, at least, one trial, it being so 
Simple and withal so cheap a cure. 
My remedy is by an application of an 
rognent, commonly called itch oint- 
ment, around the trunk, at the very 
ground’s surface, where lie the ene- 
my’s entrenchments, which after the 
mould is retooled, to leave the top of 
the main roots, and (choosing a fine 
dt y for the operation) the tree quite 
darned of all remaining mould (or dirt) 
must be spread about one inchin depth, 
and will soon in the sun’s rays, extend 
2 or 3 inches on tbe hark, diffusing 
its poisonous qualities quite into the 
■mer rind of the same, causing an im- 
mediate decampment of its natural de- 
vourer, and shielding it forever after 
from farther mischief by the sting of 
its progenitors. Tbe quantum requir- 
ed for anointing per tree, is from 1-4 
to 1 oz. according to its size; taking 
doe care that all such as are diseased, 
he thoroughly cleared from the issu- 
ing gam (the dire effects of the bidden 
devourer) and that a portion of this 


anguent be applied into the wound 
when it gushes. Two such anoipfr 
ings, one in autumn, and one at mid* 
spring, will suffice for completely era- 
dicating the foe. This article may be 
obtained from the druggist at from 300 
to 400 per cent upon the first cost ! 
Hence 1 would advice the manufac- 
turing of jt from the following process: 
purchase from the druggist lib. of 
crude quicksilver (cost 7*-) and with 
5 lb* of lard (the more rancid the bet- 
ter) put them together into an iron 
pot, to which attach a rope 5 or 6 feet 
in length, made fast overhead, into 
which place a cannon ball 14 or 18lb. 
and let a strong hand be applied to 
two legs of this vessel, and round, and 
round, and round, let it be twirled for 
one hour, and the ingredient thence 
deposited in a stone jarr, and if kept 
close covered, will retain its virtues for 
years, and serve for the anointing of 
200 or 250 trees, and all preserved for 
the small pittance of one dollar forty- 
four cents* Am old Gardener. 

Season of fruits, 9th moon, 1820. 

AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 

At a sitting of the Board of man- 
agers of the “ New-York County Ag- 
riculture Society,” on the 21st of 
September, a number of interesting 
communications were made. 

A variety of wheat, maize, corn, 
plants, melons, cabbage, &c. from 
Egypt, Sicily, Spain, and various parts 
of Europe, were presented, some from 
the agricultural board at Albany, and 
some from otnr intelligent consul at 
Malaga, George P. Barrel, Esq. A 
certified record from Mr. Van Kanst, 
the owner of the Bussorah Arabian, 
was ordered to be put on file, for tbe 
purpose of establishing hereafter the 
pedigree of the colu of that celebrated 
horse. The Board also ordered that 
notice should be given in the papers, 
inviting gentlemen who reside in the 
neighbouring states, and who have fine 
domestic animals or implements of 
husbandry which they wishjfo sell or 
exchange, to attend the fair which is 
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to follow flie award of premiums at 
Mbunt-Vernon on the 7th and 8th of 
November next. A gentleman of this 
city presented the Board with four fine 
peaches, taken from his garden. The 
tree was a wilding, and has borne a 
large quantity of fruit this season. 
The largest, which grew on a single 
stem, measured 10 1-4 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighed 8 1-4 ounces. 
The other three grew on one small 
stem in a cluster, averaged 7 ounces a 
piece.-D. Adv. 

FINE FRUIT. 

The Hartford Mirror tells us of ap- 
ples of an unusual size, pnkluced in 
the vicinity of that city. Six apples, 
called pumpkin sweetings, weighed 
five pounds and fourteen ounces: the 
largest weighed seventeen ounces and 
a half. Six apples of the kind called 
seek-no-further , weighed seventy-two 
ounces, the largest thirteen ounces and 
a half. Six apples of theptgptn kind, 
raised by Mr. John Jones, of East- 
Hartford, were weighed in the pres- 
ence of several persons, and certified 
to be as follows: 

1 apple weighed 18 oz. 

1 do do 17 

4 do doeach l6o^.64 


Total, 99 t>z. 

SYSTEMATIC AGRICULTURE. 

Systematic agriculture requires suf- 
ficiency of hands. Whatever scale of 
farming any man undertakes to fill, 
hands enough to do it well, are essen- 
tial. Although this is a plain dictate 
of common seuse, yet the want of be- 
ing guided by it, in practice, is one 
-gieatcause of ill success, in our agri- 
culture^ &£sase we hear every day, 
that “ labour runs away with all pro- 
fits in farming,” almost every farmer 
lays it down as a maxim to do with 
as little labour as possible. Now this 
maxim almost always results in prac- 
tice, in doing with less than he ought. 
The effect is almost every where seen 
in loss of time; loss of season; loss of 


the employ of working cattle, and loss, 
or deterioration of crop. Now, in 
truth, labour, as such, never yet di- 
minished any man’s profit, on the 
contrary, it is the root and spring of 
all profit. Labour unwisely directed 
and unskilfully managed, is, indeed, a 
great consumer of the farmer’s pros- 
perity. But labour, wisely directed, 
and skilfully managed, can, from the 
nature of things, result in nothing else 
than profit. What is skilful manage- 
ment, and what is wise direction of la- 
bour, opens a field almost boundless ; 
and not to be attempted on the preseat 
occasion. A single remark must suf- 
fice. The great secret of Europeans 
success in agriculture, is stated to be 
“ much labour on, comparatively, lib* 
tie laud.” . utuiNCY. 

EARLY SEED. 

Every attentive observer, will 
mark among the plants of almost every 
kind of crops, some Individual stalks 
which are distinguishable from the 
others by a greater degree of health, 
or luxuriance, or earliness, or some 
other peculiarity. A friend of trine 
remarked a few years ago, a particu- 
lar stem of peas among his earliest 
crop, which came into flower and ri» 
petted long before the others. He 
marked tins stem and saved the whole 
of its produce for seed. These erne 
as much earlier as they had originally 
done. This produce was also saved 
for seed, and thus he obtained a parti- 
cular kind of early pease, that came 
least a week before the best sort be 
could bay in the shops, if sown at the 
same time with them. Doctor Ander- 
son relates facts similar to this, respect- 
ing wheat and beans* The general idea 
he means to inculcate is obvious, and 
extremely worthy attention. 

CURE FOR CANKER IN CATTLE. 

The following recipe, published in 
the Watchman of the Slst of Decem- 
ber last, we are informed has proved 
generally successful on trial; as the 
disease of tbe tongue in cattle has again 
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Made its appearance, it may be useful 
lo republish it. — Del. Watchman. 

Brandywine Hundred , Dec. 1819- 
Mr. Osburn, if you think the follow- J 
iog recipe worth a place in your use- 
ful paper, it may be of great use to the 
public in general. The most of my 
horses and cattle had the canker on 
Awr tongues, and I tried several rem- 
edies : but the only one that I found 
successful, is the following. 

Robert F orwood. 
Honey, saltpetre, and allum. One 
pint of honey, to half an ounce of each 
of the other, boiled together. Rub it 
with a swab on the tongue. Oil of 
spite is also very good to rub with. 
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Fob tbs Masonic Register. 

THE EXCURSION. 

It was in that season of the year 
when Autumn scatters her fruits upon 
the earth, and opens the heart of man 
to gratitude, that 1 made my annual 
retreat from the busy hum of the city, 
t» a small country place, on the banks 
of a beautiful stream. This place 
seemed of all others the best calcula- 
ted to dispose the mind to contempla- 
tioM. R exhibited an agreeable con- 
trast of the pleasing and the sublime : 
the eye m wandering over its scenery, 
beheld on the one hand the green and 
level lawn, where flocks and herds 
were carelessly grazing or ruminating 
beneath the spreading foilage of the 
rtxk tHe chestnut, and the beech, while 
the fragrance of surrounding orchards 
pertained the air; and on the other 
(god arose majestic rocks, whose tow- 
ering height seemed to cast an awful 
dsdf on the vale below, while the 
iBitrmoring of a brook which flowed 
at their baae, increased the solemnity 
of the place. 

The sodden change from the noise 
tamult in which I had been so 
biefy engaged, together with the un- 
own raousik nee which reigned in th» 


secluded spot, while they threw a me- 
lancholy gloom over my mind, left me 
fully abandoned to reflection ; the 
years that were gone “ arose before 
me with all their deeds,” and awaken- 
ed the voice of a slumbering con- 
science. The sins of my youth crowd- 
ed upon my mind in alarming num- 
bers, and that shadow of religion, 
moral deportment, in which I had 
wrapt myself from earliest life, now 
disappeared from my view, and left me 
exposed naked to my own contempt. 

1 had formerly sucked in the poison of 
deistical writers, and had often ridi- 
culed the superstition of a Christian 
devotee ; but I now felt the bands of 
prejudice and error, which infidelity 
had fastened on my mind, bursting like 
threads before the consuming fire of 
the wrath of God, “ which drank my 
spirits up. ” Imagination, armed w fth 
a whip of scorpions, aroused every 
power of my soul to misery, while re- 
collection exclaimed, “ guilty before 
God !” Long, long, did I drink of the 
“ wormwood and the gall,” till at 
length the shades of night fled, and the 
morning smiled ; for the Sun of Righ- 
teousness arose with healing in his 
wings. 

Then it was that I relished indeed 
the beauties of nature. O with what 
delight did I enter those scenes which 
lately proved so bitter to my taste ; 
not a cloud now darkened my horizon, 
and my heart bounded with delight. 
“Are these the pleasures,” I involun- 
tarily exclaimed} on gaining the sum- 
mit Of a lofty hill, which commanded 
a view of the surrounding country. 
“ Are these the pleasures from which 
infidelity debars its votaries. Did 
the young and the gay but know the 
happiness l now enjoy, how quickly 
would they break the thongs which 
bind them to the wheel of fashion, and 
fall with penitential awe at the feet of 
au injured Redeemer! Yes, said I, 
while my heart glowed with the rising 
fervour, were religion bat a phantom, 
with what rapture would I fold the 
imagined form pyhqfiQfipll even 
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■ow my soul, kiad&sg with heavenly 
fire, and winged with faith, springs 
from the earth, and mounting above 
the sorrows of life, pursues her Course 
the shores of immortality !” 

Eugenius. 


FASHIONABLE LYING. 

The following article is copied 
from the “ herald,” a paper, pub- 
lished in this ctty upwards of twenty- 
three years ago. What effect it may 
have bad in correcting the habit of 
fashionable lying, at that time, we 
are unable to determine. But sure we 
are. that it was far from having been 
eradicated. 

« I’M NOT AT HOME.” 

“ A pretty excuse this, to get rid of 
an unwelcome visiter ! . 

“ What a crooked path is this to 
the point aimed at ! A lady is very 
busy, perhaps she has a mantua ma- 
ker with her, she cannot spare fifteen 
minutes to see a friend, or she has uot 
on the particular dress in which her 
pride will be gratified, or in short, she 
is lolling on her sopba, and cannot 
take the pains to go down stairs ; she 
directs her servant to tell all her visit- 
ers, she is not at home. Mighty 
genteel truly ! a lie ! Yes, a plumper, 
to do that which honest truth would 
do with half the trouble. 

“ But it is fashionable, it is custom- 
ary to tell such lies ; there is no harm 
hi complying with fashion ! 

“ Pray, madam, is there no danger 
to yourself in indulging insincerity? 
May not practice grow into habit, and 
send you astray ? Are you not teach- 
ing your servants and children danger- 
ous lessons ? 

“ Oh, as to that we mast risk it, it 
is the fashion, it is well understood, 
there is no deception in it, every body 
knows what is meant. 

“ Well, if every body knows what 
is meant, you may as well tell them 
the blunt truth at once. 

“ Oh, no ; that would not do, it 


would be so inoustrous vulgar to speak 
the truth ; why the whole town would 
laugh at us, it won’t do, it won’t do, 
but in an evasion there seems to be 
something so delicate , so polite , so 
well-bred , so fashionable , that noth- 
ing suits so well. Sincerity ! Bless me, 
what an outlandish thing is that ! Sin- 
cerity, hall ; a coarse commodity, that 
is fit only for a log house. 

“ But let me tell you a short aneo 
dote about, “ I’m not at home.” ft 
sets this fashionable evasion in a very 
happy point of view. * 

“ A clergyman of my acquaintance 
wanted to write a sermon, he had but 
one day to do it in, and he wished not 
to be interrupted. He directed bis 
servant for the first time, to inform 
visiters, “ he was not at home,” and 
retired to his study. At twelve o’clock*, 
a gentleman, appeared at the door, it 
was General Washington, who call- 
ed to return a visit which bad been 
paid him by the clergyman ; the ser- 
vant did not know him, and obeyed 
his instructions. The general left his 
card, and departed. The servant hand- 
ed his card to the clergyman : what 
was his astonishment and regret ! It 
was the first time in a life of forty or 
fifty years, he had directed the excuse 
of “ I’m not at home,” to be deliver- 
ed to a visiter, and it was the first and 
only opportunity he had ever had to 
receive a visit from the illustrious 
Washington ! 

“ The clergy man’s mortification was 
extreme! he acknowledged his fault, 
and declared he would never be guilty 
a second time. 

“The fact, which fell within the 
writer’s knowledge, is a fine comment 
on the ridiculous practice of getting 
rid of visiters. 

“ Pray, why is it not easy to make 
it polite, and genteel, and delicate, and 
well-bred, to tell the truth 5 suppose 
the servant should be instructed to say, 
“Mr.—-, or Mrs. — is veiy 
much engaged, but will be happy to 
see you at another time.” A little 
practice would make it set light and 
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eftsy on the fashionable world* Bat 
that tyrant custom! how shall we 
break his chains ?” 

FEMALE SHERIFFS. 

Among the anomalies of the British 
constitution, that of recognizing the 
right of females to be sheriffs is not one 
of the least extraordinary. It is a fact 
however, that the office of sheriff of the 
comity of Westmoreland is hereditary 
in the family of the earl of Thanet,and 
therefore when that title descends to a 
female, she becomes sheriff both in 
right and fact. Two instances of such 
aa occurrence are recorded. The one 
was in the person of the widow of Sir 
Roger de Clifford, who inherited by 
marriage ; after his death, she sat in 
person, as sheriff, in her castle of Ap- 
| pfeby, with the judges. The second 
i was, in that of the daughter of the third 
earl of Cumberland, the 17th in de- 
scent of the Clifford family, who had 
held as lord and hereditary high sheriff 
1 of Westmoreland. His daughter, when 

a widow, about the year 1660, sat reg- 
I olarly in person with the judges, as 
sheriff, in the castle of Appleby. This 
lady left two daughters, the surviver of 
whom married the earl of Thanet; 
hence the title and rights were trans- 
ferred to this family . — London paper. 

EUGENIA DE MIRANDE, 

AN INTERESTING STORY. — FROM THE 
FRENCH. 

Towards the close of the summer, 
a young man named Liaval, walking 
! in the Thuilleries, found near the de- 
1 lightful bower, where the exquisite 
statues of Hippomenes and Atalanta 
are placed, the following billet : 

u An opportunity is offered to the 
person who shall find this billet of do- 
ing a good action. If the person is 
disposed to do it, he is requested to go 
to the rue de Saintoage, No. 1342, and 
ask for Eugenia de Mirande.” 

u P. S. Should the finder be unwil- 
| ling to go to the assistance of an uo» 
| fortunate mother, he is requested not 


to prerent another person from doing 
it, but to drop the billet where be 

found it.” 

Linval is the best dancer in Park 
after Treuis ; be read the kriBet, hum* 
med anew air while he was reading it, 
and then with a stroke of his bamboo, 
whisked it into the air, and hastened 
to the Fauxbourgh de Rould, to give 
his opinion upon a robe of exquisite 
taste, but which it was feared was not 
sufficiently striking. 

The second person who picked it 
up, was a maikof middle age, simply 
clad, and walking quick. He stopped, 
however, to read it, but casting his 
eyes towards heaven, as if he meant 
to say, u It is not to me this letter is 
addressed,” he placed it respectfully 
in its former place. 

A contractor came next, one of 
those men who think themselves mo- 
derate, because they are content with 
the trifling gain of three thousand 
francs a day, and who are purse-proud 
and impudent ; he first kicked the bil- 
let, then took it up from curiosity. 
Scarcely bad he read it, when he tore 
it iuto a thousand pieces, exclaiming, 
“ *Tis a trap.” 

The next day, precisely at the same 
place, another billet was deposited, 
exactly similar to the former. The 
first person who perceived it, had the 
delicacy to take the address, aud to 
place the billet where he found it. A 
young married coople perceived it a 
few minutes afterwards. After having 
read it, madame who was on 

the point of becoming a mother, said 
to her husband, 44 My love, let us see 
the person to whom we are directed. 
What we have to give is but little ; 
but a slight benefit often prevents the 
unfortunate from giving themselves up 
to despair, and inspires them with 
courage to wait for better days.” 

The young couple proceeded to the 
rue de Saintonge. But at Paris, hav- 
ing the name, the street, and the 
number, is by no means sufficient to 
insure the finding of the real place. 
Some houses have the numbers they 
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bmd before the revolution ; from other 
bouses the revolution has removed for- 
mer numbers and placed others. The 
sections have accumulated upon the 
walls of Pfiris ciphers of all colours, 
and not at all regular. After having 
walked twice up and down the streets, 
the young couple at length found out 
No. 1842. They, learned that the 
house was occnpied by an old man, 
formerly a physician, who had retired, 
and passed for a rich man ; and who 
had an only daughter, distinguished 
for her wit, and her talents. 

The young couple were shown up a 
very handsome staircase to the first 
floor, where they were ushered into a 
room furnished without gaudiness, but 
with perfect taste. They asked to 
speak with Eugenia de Mirande ; and 
a young lady of twenty-two or twenty- 
three years of age, graceful and elegant, 
rose and showed them into a small 
apartment, where every thing proved 
that the useful and agreeable were ha- 
bitually cultivated ; books, pamphlets, 
music books, instruments, drawings, 
were in different parts of the room ; 
every thing denoted affluence. 

“ I fear,” said raadame C****, “ I 
have fallen into some mistake. We 
read your address, madame, upon a 
billet we found in the Thuilleries, and 
determined to offer some assistance 
to the person pointed out; but we per- 
ceive here that there are charms to 
delight, not sorrows to be relieved.” 

Eugenia de Mirande, for it was to 
her they spoke, explained to them, 
but with some embarrassment, that 
she was only the organ of a lady, very 
much to be pitied : who, from a sen- 
timent of pride, unshed to conceal her- 
self, but who was worthy the interest 
she had excited. 

“ In that case,” said madame C ### , 
“ request her to permit me to see her $ 
I do not think that she ought to blush 
at the visit of one of her own sex, who 
is not a stranger to sorrow.” 

The young lady evaded the request, 
under a pretext that her protege had 
a whimsical imagination, which ren- 


dered it difficult to oonfer an obliga- 
tion upon her. 

“ But she has children ?” 

“ Three ; and she has just lost, af- 
ter a long and ex|>en$ive Hlness, a 
husband, whose labour supplied them 
with the means of liviug.” 

“ Good heaven ! what a situation ! 
and what age are the children r” 

“ They are all young ; a girl of five 
years and a half is the eldest.” 

“ I shall soon,” said madame C ### * 
with a blush which lent a new charm 
to her beauty, “ he a mother myself ; 
this is sufficient to interest roe for the 
fate of these little innocents ; yet this 
circumstance unfortunately prevents 
me from having the satisfaction of 
taking one of the children ; my ova 
will demand all ray care : but permit 
me at least to send a small bundle for 
the eldest child ; for I cannot believe 
that, with such a friend as you, the 
family can be exposed to the want of 
the necessaries of life.” 

Eugenia de Mirande thanked the 
lady in the name of her friend, and 
accepted the present, after taking down, 
the name and address of madame C. 

Scarcely had the young couple re- 
tired, when a young man came upon 
the same errand. 

“ Your pardon, madam,” said he 
to Eugenia, “it is not you I am in 
search of, but Eugenia de Mirande.” 

A similar explanation — similar as- 
tonishment. After having heard the 
story of the unfortqpate person, the 
young naan appeared to be much mo- 
ved. 

“ How happens it, that a widow 
and three little innocents should be 
absolutely without succour, upon so 
fertile a soil as ours, and in the midst 
of an enlightened nation ?” 

“ You are in the right, sir ; but 
where is the remedy ?” 

“ The remedy, madam, would be 
to give a little more provident wisdom 
to Frenchmen, and make them under- 
stand, that after to-morrow there is 
another day to come ; aiid that when 
we quit life weleave behind us often 
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the dearest part of ourselves. But 
that is not the point to be considered 
now. The situation of the lad y, about 
vbom you have interested yourself, is 
dreadful ; and whatever be the causes, 
let ns try to soften them.” 

Eugenia received the present the 
young man gave. 

u I am not rich, madam, and that is 
the reason my donation is so trifling ; 
bat when we are prudent, we can al- 
ways, though young, have something 
to give.” 

u But, Sir, money is not the sole 
benefit we can extend to the wretched ; 
good offices and tenderness do them 
Bloch more service.” 

M Is your friend, Madam, in want of 
sach offices? Speak the word, and 
there is nothing I will not do upon 
your recommendation.” 

“Yet forgive me, Sir; let my mo- 
tives excuse my indiscretion. Does 
jour situation in life afford you the 
means of speaking to the minister ?” 

u No, madam; my father cultivates 
property in the environs of Paris; he 
has passed bis whole life in doubling 
its value by constant, care and good 
management, but never was he seen 
is the avenues of power ; this is what 
I congratulate him upon more than I 
praise him, for we do not frequent the 
antichan) bers of men in place for plea- 
sure. Happily, I have no more need 
to do so than he. I partake with five 
brothers and sisters, who love me, and 
whom I love, the patrimony he will 
leave os ; and I hope the minister will 
never hear us sjjoken of. Yet if it be 
necessary to solicit him in favour of 
your friend, I am ready to do it. .What 
is it she wants ?” 

(Continued in p. 107.) 

PERSECUTION IN CHINA. 

A letter from a Catholic Missionary 
at Macao, dated July 1, 1819, affords 
some details relative to the persecu- 
tions of the Christians in China. Eve- 
ry European priest that is discovered, 
» instantly seized, and put to death ; 


Chinese Christian priests undergo the 
same fate. Christians of the laity, un- 
less they will apostatize, are first dread- 
fully tortured, and then banished into 
Tartary. This year, in the prisons 
of one province alone, (Sutcuen) two 
hundred Christians were expecting the 
orders for their exile. A Chinese 
priest has just been strangled, and two 
others were also under sentence of 
death. Throughout the whole em- 
pire, there are but ten missionaries, 
five of whom, at Pekin, have no connf* 
munication with the inhabitants unless 
it be secret. The emperor has more- 
over declared that he will no longer 
tolerate either painters or watchma- 
kers, or even mathematicians. The 
bishop of Pekin has in vain attempted 
to introduce himself under this title, 
into his diocese. The only way left 
to the missionaries to penetrate into 
the country, is by gaining the messen- 
gers or couriers that pass from Macao 
to Pekin, but if discovered, both the 
missionary and the courier suffer death 
on the spot. 

SYMPATHY. 

A man of rank and worth, having a 
great and unexpected loss in his reve- 
nues, thus addressed his wife : “ Cour- 
age and economy are our chief resour- 
ces. You know I submit to many de- 
privations, and among others have dis- 
missed two old and faithful servants. 
It is painful to speak of your favourite 
chamber-maid, but your own good 
sense will suggest that we caunot af- 
ford to keep her.” The countess re- 
tired, and summoning the maid, im- 
parted to her the sad necessity of their 
reparation. The pool girl, bursting 
into tears, answered, “Madam, you 
know I work well at my needle, and 
can easily get my bread. Suffer me 
then to keep my little chamber, and 
eat by myself, and I shall always be 
delighted to serve you as usual, but 
without any wages, or any expense to 
you whatever.” The tears became 
reciprocal, and the lady went to 
quaint her husband, who was greatly ' 
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affected, and soon showed that he 
scorned to be snrpassed in noble and 
generous procedure. For when he 
entered the dining-room with his wife, 
he ordered another cover, and the 
lady asking if he expected a friend, he 
answered, “ Yes, madam, a real friend. 
Will you have the goodness to call 
Miss ****?” naming her maid. — 
When she appeared, trembling, as 
the expected notice seemed to in- 
dicate sudden dismission, the count 
took her hand and placed hfer at the 
table, saying, "The nobility of your 
sentiments, Miss, renders you our 
equal, the goodness of your heart, our 
friend. This is your place in future.” 
And when fortune became more pro- 
pitious, she continued on the same 
footing as the friend of the family. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOUFIES. 

fRARSLATED PROM CHXV. CHARDIft'S VOY- 
AGES ER PERSE. 

The philosophy of Epicurus and 
Democritus is not known in Persia ; 
but that of Pythagoras, is the great 
and universal philosophy of the Hin- 
doos, and of all the idolatrous nations 
of the east. That philosophy is taught 
amongst the Mahommedans, and more 
particularly amongst the Persees, by a 
cabal of people called Soufies. They 
are an ancient and celebrated sect, 
which is nevertheless but little known, 
because its doctrine is all mysterious, 
and those who profess it, make it a 
principal business not to reveal the 
end but with so much discretion that 
neither the religion nor philosophy of 
the country may be troubled. 

They have a book in which all 
their sentiments are collected, as weB 
on philosophy as on theology, which 
may be called their theological sum 
total. They call it Gulchenras, that 
is to say, Garden of Mysteries, which 
is understood to be a mystical theolo- 
gy. Notwithstanding, it is difficult to 
understand precisely the sentiments 
and discipline of those Soufies; for it 
is a cabal, in which it is difficult to get 
initiated, and in which secrecy is the 


most important precept. On this sub- 
ject they say, that true wisdom has in 
view the repose and tranquility of so- 
ciety, as well as that of the understand- 
ing, and will not allow public tran- 
quility to be disturbed by opposition 
to popular belief. If you do not doubt, 
say they, the opinions of your fore- 
fathers, hold to them : they suffice for 
you. If you doubt, search truth gent- 
ly ; but da not disturb others. They 
say, conformably to this principle, that 
the sentiments of the wise must be of 
three sorts : The first, consisting of 
the opinions of the country, as for ex- 
ample, the predominant religion, and 
the received philosophy; the second, in 
the opinions which it is permitted to 
communicate to all those whohave their 
doubts, and who search for truth ; the 
third, in those which are kept to one’s 
self, and of which you confer with those 
only who enjoy the same sentiment. 
They call doubt, the key to knowledge, 

I upon which they allege this sentence : 
who doubts not, examines not ; who 
I examines not, discovers not ; who dis- 
covers uot,is blind, and remains blind. 

But to arrwl at the bottom of their 
philosophy, they are reputed to be of 
the sentiment of Pythagoras, and to 
believe in the grand soul of the world. 
It is reported that their principal doc- 
tors say, in speaking of themselves, 
Hacknemen , I am that <*, (the tru« 
being ;) what you see is as a garmenl 
which covers the eternal infinite es- 
sence, which is called God. Tty 
Mahommedan devotees accuse theb 
plainly of Atheism, not Relieving in 1 
God, nor in the resurrection ; and the; 
have made current against them thi 
distich, which they say is the myster 
of the Soufies : 

Yek vojoad amed vely souret axar ; 

Kesret souret ae dared ahtebar. 

There is only one essence, but there are 
thousand forms or figures : 

The form of nothing has neither consist^ 
cy nor reality. 

That is to say, Whatever appea 
to your eyes is only diversitfad figui 
of one same immutable essences 
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When they are told that there is no 
sense in their sentiments, and that their 
sect abounds with stupid ignorant peo- 
ple; they answer, that our incredulity 
oust account for it; that tbeir reli- 
gion is better felt than described ; that 
it is an interior light, which is ineffable, 
although very clear ; and that in vain 
ve pretend to treat of their mysteries 
by means of our sciences, as logic and 
physics, for they are human inventions 
which cover light instead of jdissemi- 
| Bating it. They profess to love every 
I body, and to curse no one: looking 
upon all men as the production of one 
aad the same father, and the several 
acts of men as the several slaves and 
servants of the same sovereign. 

That sect has produced several 
celebrated authors, amongst whom 
a certain El lonaid, who has been 
arnamed “ the king of the Soufies,” 
tot so much on account of his learn- 
ing, as of the austerity of his life, 
and that of his disciples, to whom 
be taught principally contempt of the 
world. 

As for the rest, the Persees ac- 
knowledge that it is difficult to distin- 
guish among these Soufies, the atheists 
or malhead, as the Persians call them, 

I from the el eltaricat , who are the con- 
femplatists or fanatics, and resemble 
the Uhamnados of Spain, the molino- 
mts of Italy, and the quietists of 
I France. It is probable that this mys- 
! fical theology of the Soufies passed 
from east to west by way of Africa; 
and that it has thus infected first Spain, 
and then the rest of Europe. 

La verite est un paid, dont on ne pent. 
J amais avoir ses balances trap chargees. 

ANTIQUITIES OF TENNESSEE. 

On the farm of Turner Lane, Esq. 
ive miles south-east of Sparta, on the 
w ate r s of the Caney Fork or Cumber- 
hod, and on other farms adjacent, 
have lately been found small graves 
ask into the earth from one foot to 
eighteen inches below the surface. 
They are about ten inches broad, and 


eighteen inches long, having a flag 
limestone rock at each of the ends and 
sides, and covered with the same spe- 
cies of rock. In these graves are found 
scull bones, about three inches in di- 
ameter, nearly sound ; the other bones 
being proportionally small. Between 
two and tnree hundred of these graves 
have been discovered. In every tomb, 
yet opened, was found a black earthen 
pot, about one pint in capacity, con- 
taining a small conckshell, undecayed, 
of a grey colour on the* exterior, and 
red within, and as transparent as this 
species is usually found. The pot 
when broken, exhibits numerous white 
specks of round shining particles. 

It is a matter of striking curiosity, 
that there is not to be found in the 
neighbourhood of this place, any lime- 
stone of the same species with that of 
which these tombs are constructed. 

In the vicinity of the place where 
these graves are found, there are the 
re&tiges of a large town having parallel 
streets extending east and west. The 
sutures of the heads of these skeletons 
are closed, and as sound and solid as 
the other parts of the sculls. 

At Mr. Anderson’s, two miles and a 
half in a south westerly direction from 
the farm of Mr. Lane, were found 
other skeletons of the same dimensions, 
in tombs construoted upon the same 
plan, and of similar materials. One 
at least it is said, was observed to have 
teeth and all the bones belonging to 
the human body. 

The facts above stated are attested 
by Mr. Lane, of White county, who 
has seen the skeletons very often : by 
his son, Jacob A. Latie, Esq. of Sparta, 
in the same county ; and by another 
son, Alexander Lane, Esq. a student 
at law, who all say they can be veri- 
fied by all the inhabitants in the vici- 
nity of the farm of Mr. Lane. Mr. 
Lane, the father, who is a man of ob- 
servation, gives it as his decided opi- 
nion, that these are the skeletons of 
adult persons. He founds his opinion 
upon the so] idity of the bones of the 
heads, and also, upon the fact, of the 
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sutures of the sculls being entirely 
dosed and solid. 

The tress growing where they were 
found are of as great size and age as 
any in the surrounding forest. Both 
at Mr. Anderson’s and Mr. Lane’s are 
many extensive circular elevations of 
earth, raised two or three feet above the 
common surface, arranged in order, 
having the very appearance of once po- 
pulous towns, upon which are stand- 
ing large trees 5 on one of them a pop- 
lar of 5 feet diameter at least. The 
small graves at Mr. Lane’s are arrang- 
ed ; but at Mr. Anderson’s there is a 
large burying ground full of them, with* 
out any order as to position. That the 
bones are human, Mr. Lane says there 
can be no doubt, and that they are 
not the bones of children, he thinks 
unquestionable . — Nashville Whig . 

CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 

A poor little African negro, only I 
ten years of age, went to hear the 
preaching of one of the missionaries, 
and became, through his instrumental- 
ity, a convert to the Christian religion. 
His master (an inveterate enemy of 
missions) hearing of it, commanded 
him never to go again, and declared 
he would have him whipped to death 
if he did. The poor little boy, in con- 
sequence of this mandate, was very 
miserable. He could scarcely refrain 
from going, yet knew that his death 
was inevitable if he did. In this crit- 
ical situation he sought direction and 
assistance at the throne of grace ; and 
after having done this, he felt convin- 
ced that it was his duty still to attend, 
but to be careful that this should nev- 
er interfere with his master’s business, 
and for the rest, to leave himself in the 
hand of God. He therefore went, and* 
on his return was summoned to his 
master’s presence, and after much vi- 
olent language, he received five and 
twenty lashes ; and then, in a sarcas- j 
tic tone of blasphemous ridicule, his 
master exclaimed, “ What can Jesus 
Christ do for you now ?” “ He ena- 
Sles me to bear it patiently,” said the 


poor child. “ Give him five and twen- 
ty lashes more,” cried the cruel wretch. 

He was obeyed. “ And what can Je- 
sus Christ do for you now ?” asked 
the unfeeling monster. “ He helps me 
to look forward to a future reward,” 
replied the little sufferer. “ Give him 
five and twenty lashes more,” vocife- 
rated the inhuman tyrant in a trans- 
port of rage. They complied; and 
while he listened with savage delight 
to the extorted groans of his dying 
victim, he again demanded, “ What 
can Jesus Christ do for you now ?” 
The youthful martyr, with the last 
effort of expiring nature, meekly an- 
swered, “ lie enables me to pray for 
you, Massa,” and instantly breathed 
his last ! 

GENUINE ANECDOTE. 

The honourable William Gray, of 
Boston, celebrated as “ the rich,” and 
respected for his exemplary virtues, 
some years since, on his accustomary 
visit to the market, found a newly ad- 
mitted lawyer seeking for some boy to 
carry home his meat. Mr. Gray, 
whose usual and ordinary dress is plain 
and simplfe, and whom the lawyer did 
not know, stepped up and offered to 
take it home for him, which offer the 
attorney immediately accepted; and 
oq arriving at his house, and laying 
down the meat where he was directed, 
the attorney inquired how much, he 
charged for carrying it ; “ Mr. Gray 
replied, he left it to his “ generosity 5 ” 
upon which the other gave him a shil- 
ling, which he readily accepted with 
thanks ; observing, that if he bad, at 
any time, any market things to carry 
home, he would readily do it for him ; 
and “if I should not happen to be 
there,” said he, “just inquire for 
Billy Gray, and I will come immedi- 
ately.” It is unnecessary to add the 
surprise and mortification of the lagr^i 
yer, on hearing that a man worth m 
million of dollars had performed this 
menial service foi* him ; but it had itd 
effect, for he never afterwards requir 
ed the assistance of any one, to aic 
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him in performing his marketing, or 
to carry home Me meat. 

THE PENSIONER. 

An aged pensioner, who was attend- 
ing our county court for the purpose 
of making oath to his poverty, accord- 
ing to the late act of congress, hear- 
ing it announced that the court would 
require four dollars and seventy-five 
cents from every pensioner, drew from 
his pocket-book an old continental bill 
of sixty dollars, remarking that was all 
he had ever received for his services 
in the revolutionary war ; and that if 
the court insisted upon any compensa- 
tion from him, they must take their 
pay out of that bill, for he had no 
other property or means of payment. 
A gentleman present prevented its 
being handed to the court, but it is 
needless to add that it would not have 
been received. — Connecticut Journal 

INFALLIBLE CURE FOR THE DYS- 
ENTERY. 

Simmer together one quart of strong 
vinegar, and one and a half pounds of 
best quality loaf sugar, for twenty min- 
utes, in a pewter dish, with a pewter 
cover, and no other will answer. If 
the patient be ’an adult, it will be ne- 
cessary first to cleanse the bowels 
with one ounce of glauber salts, united 
with two grains of torieiisiu antimony j 
and a less quantity lor a child. One 
table spoonful of the syrup is then to 
be given every hour, ui^ht and day, 
Cor 24, 36, or 48 hours, till the cure is 
effected* The writer never knew it to 
Inti in effect) ug a cure of this fatal dis-. 
ease within the limits of 48 hourly 
even in the worn cases of camp dysen- 
tery during the late war. 

a STUDENT OF MEDICINE. • 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

1 know of no greater waste of pa- 
yer, than the room occupied in our 
newspaper columns by the monthly ao 
mmt of English fashions And this 
m the less useful, because it ii of course 


always out of season ; as the mode in 
May, for instance, can never arrive 
here till June ; so that it merely grati- 
fies the curiosity to know what was 
the fashion, or enables us to come into 
it a year after. How can the pride of 
our fair country women submit to 
this ? It might be some comfort, to be 
sure, for a blooming American girl 
to know, that on the morning of this 
blessed 20th of June, 1820, she had 
on a morning dress like that of the 
Dutchess of A, or the Countess of D, 
in England, at the same time. But 
to think of this being a cast-off fashion 
of the preceding month, or preceding 
year, already supplanted by a new 
one— Oh fie ! It b too much like pick- 
ing the bones of the gay world ! 

Have we not ladies of talents, of 
taste and general accomplishments, as 
capable of inventing fashions, as those 
of England ? I believe so. But if not, 
are we destitute of milliners and man- 
tua makers, of sufficient ingenuity^ 
whose interest would lead diem to 
change the mode as often as ttie most 
extravagant belle could desire. After 
all, what is this fashion but a mere 
illusive meteor, that is gone as soon as 
found? I’ll engage for it, that any 
pretty girl, or even one not pretty, 
who will cultivate the talents allotted 
to her, cherish the virtues of the heart, 
and walk decorously in society, will 
lose nothing by adapting the colour, 
proportion and quality of her dress to 
tier complexion, figure and circum- 
stances, at least in the estimation of 
the judicious of either sex. As for the 
mere dandy, who is nothing without 
dress, and very little with it, it is worse 
than lost time to dress for him . 


RECIPE FOR A LADY’S DRESS. 

Let your ear-rings be attention en- 
circled by the pearls of refinement ; 
the diamonds of your necklace be truth, 
and the chain Christianity ; your bo- 
som-pin charity , ornamented with the 
pearls of gentleness (JffQ <§J\ger-ring3 
be affection, set round with the dia- 
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moods of industry; yoor girdle be 
simplicity y with the tassels of good 
humour : let your thicker garb be vir- 
tue, and your drapery politeness ; let 
your shoes be unsdomy secured by the 
buckles of perseverance. 

For the Masonic Register. 

THEOPHILUS AND ACASTON. 

A beautiful summer’s morning had 
invited Theophilus, at an early hour 
Jo rise from his bed, to taste the sweet 
refreshing breeze, (in company with 
his venerable tutor ;) the sun, just 
emerging from the horizon, began to 
shed his reviving light and heat around 
our hemisphere, while all nature seem- 
ed to greet his appearance with grati- 
tude and joy. The variegated carpet 
of nature seemed more bright, the ef- 
fluvia from the trees, now iu blossom, 
more delicious, aud the feathered 
songsters of the woods to chant their 
matin lays with more animation than 
he had ever observed before: he felt 
like a philosopher who had studied, 
all his life, in the deserts of Siberia, 
and had read often, but, for the first 
time, tasted the pleasures of a more 
indulgent clime. 

u What pleasure, respected Acas- 
ton,” cries he, u can be equal to that 
I now enjoy. The glare of midnight 
assemblies, the parade of the rich, or 
the grandeur of the most elegant man- 
sions or cities, are trifling in compari- 
son with those charms that are found 
in nature. Could art contrive a sight 
more noble than the rising sun, beyond 
those lofty hills, whose tops areal- 
ready illumined by his vivifying rays ? 
Can the most expert gardener plan a 
more elegant retreat from its perpen- 
dicular rays, than what can be derived 
from those trees, that have spontane- 
ously risen in elegant disorder, or can 
the best orchestra aflord such soft and 
enchanting music, as that which arises 
from every surrounding bush ? Why 
do men desert the simple cot, the cul- 
tivated farm, or the umbrageous shel- 
ter of softly melancholy groves, for 


that bane of all virtue, a populous 
city ? Surely the studious man cannot 
enjoy his dear loved meditations 
amidst scenes of anxious business, or 
unphilosophic pleasure; or humani- 
ty continue its generons feelings un- 
contan»iu*tody> where every object' 
around < him >affofcds the gloomy evi- 
dence of trwiuphant vice, or suffering 
virtue ; where ' the noisy mirth of the 
hymenial banquet,. and the heart-pier- 
cing cries of funeral sorrow, strike the 
ear at the same time : and where the 
gay or gloomy cavalcade meet us at 
every ^um. 1 have been much in 
large cities, have studied the views and 
dispositions of their inhabitants, and 
the result has been, a fixed dislike to 
their low cunning and mercenary pur- 
suits. Often have I wished that my 
destiny had placed me as a resident of 
some more benign planet, whose hap^> 
py inhabitants nave no occasion to 
blush for the vices, or weep for the 
miseries of their fellow-creatures.” 

“ If you ever attain to such a happi- 
ness,” replied his tutor , u it must indeed 
be in some other planet ; the rural re- 
treat has, with the busy city, its pe- 
culiar temptations, and human nature 
has the bias and propensity to cherish 
them ; there are likewise some temp- 
tations that are natural to both. Bibltis 
is as much a drunkard, and a knave, 
in one as in the other, for he carries 
with him the same inclinations and 
views ; and while these are his ruling 
passions, they will tyrannize over him 
when opportunity offers. To a mind 
contaminated by avarice, it is the 
same, whether he empties the purse 
of the affluent, or grinds the face of 
the jjpor. He seizes with avidity, 
similar in its principle, the earthen 
vessel, or straw bed of the cottager, an 
the silver utensils, or down couches of 
the luxurious ; and is as much the ty~ 
rant of the plain as he would be of the 
city, if heaven had cursed them with 
his residence.” 

“ Are there then no pleasures to be 
derived from the shady groves and 
sweet retirement of rural life ?” 
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u There certainly are. Though vice 
reigns in both, virtue may find a resi- 
dence in either. Yet a man possessed 
of sufficient fortitude and virtue, may 
be more useful in a city, than in a 
spun try retirement ; but it will be at 
Se Apenee of every enjoyment that 
h dear to * philosophical mind : and 
except the satisfaction that he has 
done his duty, he has little to compen- 
sate him for resigning the solitary for- 
est and the purling stream.” 

8 . 


Bowery, Oct. J, 1820. 
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Fok the Masonic Register. 


AN EVENING VISIT TO A SISTER’S 
GRAVE. 

Beneath this turf that form reclines 
Which late bad youth and beauty too. 
And the cold grave that heart confines* 
Where every, plant of virtue grew. 

But ah, the kindred spirit *s fled, 

And wither’d leaves bestrew thy grave ; 
Save where the wild flow’rs lift their head, 
And o’er thy lonely mansion wave. 


Say, if thy spirit hovers near, 

And listens to my plaintive lay ? 

For oft thoa ’st check'd the falling tear, 
And drove my youthful cares away. 


Thy children too, no more shall claim 
Thy kindness and thy guardian care ; 
Lining I heard them calf thy name, 
Bat ah ! no mother answer’d there ! 


Near yonder willow's drooping shade, 
Methinks I see thy shadowy form — 

And now it flits along the glade, 

And flies to meet the coming storm. 

"Charlotte !” — thy voice is silent still, 
Tbo’ fancy seem’d to catch the sound 
Twas but the noise of yonder rill 
That faintly murmurs o’er the ground. 

Imagination painted gay 
Thy pleasing image to my sight, 

Fet quick the vision speeds away, 
Dissolving in the shades of night 

Bat soon I’ll leave this dreary clime, 
Wfttoaeshonsare wash’d by sorrow's wave, 
Laaocfa from thft^rumbliug banks of time, 
And lai»d with thee, beyond the grave. 


Oh, then, on that eternal shore. 

Our kindred spirits shall unite, 

And sorrow’s voice be beard no more. 

Nor clouds obscure those realms of light. 

Eugeni us. 


FoE THE MiflOflC KlOllTglL 

(POE A GIRL OS #aV«FTEEJi j 
11 1 5m mi mtmr 

Tho’ I’ve conn? u> the ag?*lieti that Oil- 
ing i& known, w 

A feeling which ali'fflnj* approved, 

Tho* my spirit hits amntitJimg Thai: will not 

be gone, v 

Yet surely it cannot be love ! 

No, I am not in love, 

No, surely it cannot be love ! 

Tho’ the eyes of Adonis have rays that will 
melt, 

Could a glance all my fortitude move ■ 
Tho’ I feel what in childhood 1 could net 
have felt, 

Yet surely it cannot be love ! 

No, I am not, fee. 

Tho’ my bosom has found what it wishes 
to hide, 

While prudence steps in to reprove, 

Tho’ I saw, and my heart beat, I blush'd 
and I sigh'd, 

Yet surely it cannot be love ! 

No, 1 am not, fee. M. T. 3. 


WOMAN. 

The following lines, written extempore, are 
from the pen of Moses Y. Scott 
There is a ray of love in woman’s eye 
That with its magic wins the soul it warms. 
There is a smile of beauty on her lips 
That soft-beguiling, beckons to its banquet : 
But there’s a mild serenity of virtue 
That in this sunny paradise prevails, 
Hallows each charm, and awes profane 
approach. 


Fob the Masonic Register. 

Lines addressed to the beautiful, but more 
amiable Miss A 3 — , of this city. 

O sweet were the roses I saw on thy cheek. 

And sweet were the blushes that rioted 
there, 

But sweeter the language they mildly did 
speak ; 

Bnt ah, twas the language that whisper’d 
despair. 
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Ah few are the pleasures this world can 
bestow, 

And fewer the objects that kindle them 
here, ... r 

But thine eyes can extinguish the poison of 
woe, 

And Anna is deur T nv>*t trmhantingly dear. 

When the lemjtfM* of time shall rush o'er 
my gr&vBF 

And the dark ucbb of death overshadow its 

May tht' wredAf affection over purity 
wave, . 

And io> tph't receive it. hist odours from 

S. C. 


FROM THE AMtSlCiS MffUTHLT MIQAZtH. 

THE SABBATH. 


Sweet to the soul the parting ray, 
Which ushers placid evening in, 
When with the still expiring day, 

The Sabbath's peaceful hours begin ; 
How grateful to the anxious breast, 
The sacred hours of holy rest ! 


I love the blush of vernal bloom, 

When morning gilds night’s sullen tear ; 
And dear to me the mournful gloom 
Of Autumn — Sabbath of the year, 

But purer pleasures, joys sublime, 

Await the dawn of Holy Time. 


Hush’d is the tumult of the day, 

And worldly cares, and business cease, 
While soft the vesper breezes play, 

To hymn the glad retnrn of peace ; 

O season blest ; O moments given 
To turn the vagrant thoughts to Heaven ! 

. What though involv’d in lurid night, 

The loveliest forms in nature fade, 

Yet 'inid the gloom shall heavenly light, 
With joy the contrite heart pervade ; 

O then, great source of light divine, 

With beams ethereal gladden mine. 

Oft as this hallowed hour shall come, 

O raise my thoughts from earthly tilings, 
And bear them to my heavenly home, 

On living faith’s immortal wings — 

Till the last gleam of life decay 
In one eternal Sabbath Day ! 


FROM THE ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 

HEAVEN. 

There is a land of calm delight, 

To sorrowing mortals given ; 

There rapturous scenes enchant the sight, 
And all to soothe their souls unite j 
Sweet is their rest — in Heaven. 

There glory beams on all the plains ; 

And joy, for hope, is given ; 


There nrasic swelll in sweetest strains, 
And spotless beauty ever reigns ; 

Ana all is love — in Heaven. 

There cloudless skies are ever bright. 
Thence gloomy scenes are driven ; 
There suns dispense unsullied light. 
And planets, beaming on the sight, 
Illume the fields — of Heaven. 1 

There is a stream that ever flows. 

To passing pilgrims given ; 

'There fairest fruit immortal grows ; 
The verdant flower eternal blows 
- Amid the fields — of Heaven. 

There is a great, a glorious prize, 

For t&se with sin who’ve striven : 
’Tis bright as star of evening skies, 
And, far above, it glittering Ties ; 
j A golden crown — in Heave®. 


FROM TME FRENCH OF LADT OUIOfT. 

DIVINE LOVE. 

Sweet tenants of the grove ! 

Who sing without design, 

A song of artless love, 

In unison with mine ; 

These echoing shades returrt, 

Full mauy a note of oars, 

That wise ones cannot learn, 

With all their boasted pow’rs. 

Oh Thou ! whose sacred charms 
These hearts so seldom love, 
Although Thy beauty warms, 

And blesses all above ; 

How slow are human things, 

To choose their happiest lot ! 
All-glorious King of kings, 

Say, why we Tove Thee not ? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received oar friend Atwater’s 
letter from Circleville, Ohio, in which be 
states that he has delayed his promised 
communication, on the antiauities of that 
country, a short time, in order for farther 
investigation, “by which it will lose no- 
thing in the end.” We hope the delay will 
be short, as many of oar readers look for 
his communication with anxiety. 

« Temporal and spiritual love contrast- 
ed,” contains most excellent sentiments, 
but is of too great length for our limits.” 

Several communications were received, 
just as the last sheet of this number was 
going to press. They shall receive atten- 
tion. 

„ HOYT & BOLMORE, PRINTERS, 

| 70 Bowery, N^W-York. 
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Charity never faileth : but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest of these is cha- 
rity. St. Paul. 
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Britain, hi the year of Masonry 4926, 
via, 

GRAND MASTER. 

DEPUTY GRAND MASTER. 

SENIOR GRAND WARDEN. 

JUNIOR GRAND WARDEN. 

Do by these presents, appoiut, author- 
ize, and empower, our worthy brother 
to be the master ; our 
worthy brother to be the 

senior warden ; and our worthy bro- 
ther to be the junior war- 

den, of a lodge of free and accepted 
Masons, to be, by virtue hereof, con- 
stituted, formed, and held 
which lodge shall be distinguished by 
the name or style of 
and the said master and wardens, and 
their successors in office, are hereby 
respectively authorized and directed, 
by and with the assistance and consent 
of a majority of the members of the 
said lodge, duly to be summoned and 
present upon such occasions, to elect 
and install the officers of the said lodge 
as vacancies occur, in manner and 
form as is or may be prescribed by the 
constitution of this grand lodge. And 
further, the said lodge is hereby invest- 
ed >vhh full power and authority to as- 
semble upon proper and lawful occa- 
sions, and to make Masons, to admit 
members, as ajso to do and perform all 
and every sudh acts and things apper- 
taining to the craft, as have been, and 
ought to be done, for the honour and 
advantage thereof ; conforming in all 
their proceedings to the constitutions 
of this grand lodge, otherwise this war- 
rant and the powers thereby granted, 
to cefcse and be of no further effect. 

Given under our hands, and the seal 
of our graud lodge, in the 

(his 

day of in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred, and eud in the 

year of Masonry, five thousand 
eight hundred, and 

GRAND SECRETARY. 
Registered in the } 
book of the grand > 
lodge, vol. page ) 


After a charter is granted by the 
grand lodge, a day and hour is ap- 
pointed by the grand master, for the 
constituting and consecrating the new 
lodge, and for installing its officers* 

If the ceremony is attended by the 
grand master, in person, the lodge is 
considered to be constituted in ajc- 
ple form; if by the deputy grand 
master only, it b considered to be con- 
stituted in due form ; but if the power 
of performing the ceremony is vested 
in any subordinate lodge, it is consid- 
ered only to be constituted in form. 

When it b inconvenient for the 
grand officers to attend, the grand mas- 
ter, or his deputy, may issue an in- 
strument, under his hand, and private 
seal, empowering some worthy pres- 
ent or past master, to conjugate, con-' 
stitute, and install the petitioners. 

OF CONSTITUTING, and CONSECRATING 
A LODGE, AND INSTALLING ITS OF- 
FICERS. 

At the time appointed, the proper 
officers for performing the ceremony , 
meet in a convenient room,' near to 
that in which the lodge to be constitu- 
ted is assembled, and open the grand 
lodge in the three degrees. 

The officers of the new lodge are to 
be examined by the deputy grand mas- 
ter ; after which they return to their 
own lodge, and after making prepara- 
tions for the reception of the grand 
lodge, send a messenger to the grand 
master, informing him that they wait 
his pleasure. The grand lodge then 
walk in procession to the hall of the 
new lodge, where' the grand honours 
are given, as the grand master enters ; 
and the officers of the new lodge resign 
their seats to the grand officers, and 
take their several stations on the left. 
After the necessary cautions are given, 
all, excepting masters, and past mas- 
ters, are requested to retire, until the 
master of the new lodge is placed in 
the chair of Solomon. After which, 
he is bound to the faithful performance 
of his duties, and invested with the 
characteristics of hb office. , 

Upon due notice, the brethren am 
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reeondncted by the grand marshal, into 
the ball, and all take tbeir places, ex- 
cepting the members of the new lodge, 
who form a procession on one side, to 
sahite their master; and the grand 
master addresses them ; “ Brethren, 
behold your master!” and as they 
pass, they make the proper salutation. 
After all have passed, their new mas- 
ter joins them, and takes his appro- 
priate station. After which a grand 
procession is formed in the following 
order, viz. 

Tyler with a Drawn Sword ; 

Two Stewards with White Rods ; 

Entered Apprentices; 

Fellow Crafts; 

Master Masons ; 

Stewards ; 

Junior Deacons ; 

Senior Deacons; 

Secretaries ; 

Treasurers; 

Past Wardens; 

Junior Wardens; 

Senior Wardens; 

Past Masters; 

Royal Arch Masons; 

Knights Templars; 

Masters of Lodges ; 

The New Lodge . 

Tyler with a drawn sword ; 

Stewards with White Rods ; 

Entered Apprentices ; 

Fellow Crafts; 

Master Masons ; 

Deacons ; 

Secretary and Treasurer ; 

Two Brethren, carrying the Lodge;* 

Junior and Senior Wardens; 

The Holy Writings, carried by the 
Oldest Member, not in Office ; 

The Master; 

Music. 

The Grand Lodge* 

Grand Tyler with a Drawn Sword ; 
Grand Stewards, with White Rods; 
A brother carrying a Golden Vessel 
of Corn;t 


1 Wheal. 


Two Brethren, carrying Silver Ves- 
sels ; one of Wine, the other of Oil; 
Grand Secretaries; 

Grand Treasurer; 

A Burning Taper, borne by a Past 
Master; 

A Past Master, bearing the Holy 
Writings ; 

Square and compass supported by two 
Stewards with Rods ; 

Two Burning Tapers, borne .by two 
Past Masters ; Clergy and Orator ; 
The Tuscan and Composite Orders; 
The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
Orders ; 

Past Grand Wardens ; 

Past Deputy Grand Masters; 

Past Grand Masters : 

The Globes ; * 

Junior and Senior Grand Wardens ; 
Right Worshipful Deputy Grand 
Master ; 

The Master of the Oldest Lodge, car* 
rying the Book of Constitutions ; 

The M. W. Grand Master ; 

The Grand Deacons, on a line seven 
feet apart, on the right and left of 
the Grand Master, with 
Black Rods; 

Grand Sword Bearer, with a Drawn 
Sword ; 

Two Steward* with White Rods. 

The procession then . moves on to 
the bouse of service, where, when the 
front of the procession arrives, the 
whole halt, open to the right and left, 
and face inward, while the grand mas- 
ter and others in the rear, pass through, 
and enter the bouse. 

The grand officers are seated on a 
platform, in front of the pulpit. The 
bible, square and compass, with the 
book of constitutions, are placed upon 
a table in front of tne grand master, 
the lodge is placed in the centre, upon 
the platform, covered with white silk 
or linnen, and encompassed by the 
three tapers, and the vessels of com, 
wine, and oil. 

After the performance of a piece of 
music, the services commence with 
prayer. An appropriate oration or 


Flooring. 
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sermon, is then delivered by the grand 
chaplain, or some other suitable per- 
son, which is succeeded by music, &c. 

By direction of the grand marshal, 
the officers and other brethren of the 
new lodge, form in front of the grand 
master, and the deputy, thus addresses 
him : 

“ Most Worshipful, 

“ A number of brethren, duly in- 
structed in the several degrees of Ma- 
sonry, and good workmen, having, by 
virtue of a warrant granted them for 
that purpose, assembled as regular 
Masons, do now desire to be consti- 
tuted into a regular lodge under the 
jurisdiction of this grand lodge ; agree- 
able to the ancient usages and customs 
of the fraternity .” 

Their secretary then delivers the 
charter and records to the master elect, 
who presents them to the grand master. 
The grand master after examining the 
records, if they are found correct, pro- 
claims them as such, and says, 

“ Upon due deliberation, the grand 
lodge have granted the brethren of 
this new lodge, a charter, confirming 
them in the rights and privileges of a 
regularly constituted lodge ; which the 
grand secretary will now read.” 

After tlie charter is read, the grand 
master says, 

“ We shall now proceed, according 
to ancient usage, to constitute these 
brethren into a regular lodge.” 

Whereupon the jewels and badges 
are delivered up by the officers of the 
new lodge, to their master, who pre- 
sents them with his own, to the depu- 
ty grand master, and he to the grand 
master. 

The deputy graud master now pre- 
sents the master of the new lodge to 
the grand master, saying, 

“ Most Worshipful , I present you 
brother , whom the members 

of the lodge, now to be constituted; 
have chosen for their master.” 

The grand master asks them, if they 
remain satisfied with their choice. 
[They bow, in token of assent .] 

The master then presents, one after 


the other, his wardens and other offi- 
cers; naming them and their office. 
The grand master asks the brethren, 
if they are satisfied with each and alt 
of them. [They bow as before. ] 
Next, during the solemn music, the 
lodge is uncovered. All devoutly 
kneel. The music ceases; and the 
grand chaplain rehearses the follow- 
ing or some other suitable prayer : 

“ Great Architect of the Universe ! 
Maker and Ruler ef all worlds ! Deign, 
from thy celestial temple, from realms 
of light and glory, to bless us, in all the 
purposes of our present Assembly ! 

u We humbly invoke thee to give 
us at this, and at all times, wisdont In 
all our doings, strength of mind in all 
our difficulties, and the beauty of har- 
mony in all our communications ! 

“ Permit us, O thou centre of light 
and life, great source of love and hap. 
piness, to erect this lodge, and now 
solemnly to consecrate it to the honour 
of thy glory ! 

u Glory be to God on high/” 
[Response by the brethren.] 

As it was in the beginning , is now , 
and ever shall be. Amen ! ' 

During the response, the deputy 
grand master, and grand wardens, 
take the vessels of corn, wine* and oil, 
and sprinkle the elements of consecra- 
tion upon the lodge; after which the 
grand chaplain proceeds : 

u Grant, O Lord our God, that they 
who are now about to be invested with 
the government of this lodge, may be 
endued with wisdom to instruct their 
brethren in all their duties. May bro- 
therly love and charity always prevail 
among the members of this lodge ; 
and may this band of union continue 
to strengthen the lodges throughout 
the world ! 

u Bless all our brethren, whereso- 
ever dispersed : and grant speedy re- 
lief to all who are either oppressed or 
distressed. 

“ We affectionately commend to thee 
all the members of thy whole family. 
May they increase in the knowledge of 
thee, and in the love of each other. 
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“Finally, may we finish all our 
works here below, with thine appro- 
bation ; and then have our transition 
from this earthly abode to thy heaven- 
ly temple above, there to enjoy light, 
glory, and bliss ineffable ! 

Glory be to God on high ! 

[Response by the brethren.] 

As it was in the beginning, is now, 
out ever shall be / 

Amen ! So mote it be ! Amen ! 

Then succeeds solemn music, while 
the lodge is covering. The grand 
chaplain then dedicates the lodge, in 
the following terms : 

“To the memory of Holy Saint 
John, we dedicate this lodge. May 
every brother revere his character, 
and imitate his virtues ! 

“ Glory be to God on high / 
[Response by the brethren.] 

As it was m the beginning , is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end! 

Amen i so mote it be ! Amen ! 

After this, during solemn music, the 
•fficers of the new lodge advance to 
sabte the grand lodge, with their 
hands crossed on their breasts, bowing 
as they pass. They then take their 
places, and £taad as they were. 

The music ceases, and the master 
proceeds to constitute the lodge, as 
follows : 

Brethren, 

In the name of the most worshipful 
grand lodge, I now constitute you into 
a lodge el free and accepted Masons ; 
and from henceforth empower yon to 
act, as a regular lodge, constituted in H 
conformity to the rites of our order, H 
sad the charges of our ancient and 
honourable fraternity, and may our 
Supreme Grand Master, the Great 
Architect of the Universe, prosper, 
direct, and counsel yon in all your do- 
* 8 *- 

[Re s po ns e by the members of the 
grand lodge.] 

So mote k be ! 

The grand honours are then given, 
and the ceremony of installation suc- 
ceeds. 

The grand master asks the deputy | 


grand master, whether he has examin- 
ed the master nominated in the war- 
rant ; and finds him well skilled in the 
science of Masonry, and worthy to be 
invested with the government of a 
lodge? 

The deputy grand master answer- 
ing in the affirmative, the grand mas- 
ter says, “ Present him to me.” 

The deputy grand master takes the 
master by the hand, and presents him 
to the grand master, saying, 

“ Most Worshipful , 

“ I present you my worthy brother, 
, to be installed master of the 
new lodge. I find him to be of good 
morals, and of great skill, true and 
trusty ; and a lover of the whole fra- 
ternity, wheresoever dispersed over 
the face of the earth ; and, I doubt not 
he will discharge his duty with fide- 
lily.” * 

The grand master then says to him, 
“ Brother , 

“ Previous to your investiture, it is 
proper that you signify your assent to 
those ancient charges and regulations, 
which contain the duty of a master of 
a lodge. They will be read to you 
by the grand secretary.” 

The following are accordingly read : 

“ You agree to be a good man, and 
true ; and strictly to obey the moral 
law. 

“ You agree to be a peaceable sub- 
ject, and cheerfully to conform to the 
laws of the country in which you re- 
side. 

“ Yon promise not to be concerned 
in plots or conspiracies against go- 
vernment, but patiently to submit to 
the decisions of the supreme legisla- 
ture. 

“You agree to pay a proper re- 
spect to the civil magistrate ; to work 
diligently, live in credit, and act ho- 
nourably with all men. 

“ You agree to hold in veneration 
the original rulers and patrons of the 
order of Masonry, and their regular 
successors, supreme and subordinate, 
according to their stations;! .and to 
submit to the awards and resolutions 
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of your brethren, when convened, in 
every case consistent with the con- 
stitutions of the order. 

“ V ou agree to avoid private quar- 
rels, and to guard against aU intempe- 
' ranee and excess. 

“ You agree to be cautious in your 
behaviour, courteous to your brethren, 
and faithful to your lodge. 

“ You promise to respect true and 
faithful brethren, and to discounte- 
nance all impostors. 

“ You agree to promote the gene- 
ral good, to cultivate the social vir- 
tues, and to propagate the knowledge 
•f true Masonry. 

On the master signifying his assent 
to these charges, die secretary pro- 
ceeds to read the following regula- 
tions: 

“ You promise to submit to the 
grand master for th^me being, and 
to his officers, wheif'duly installed; 
and strictly to conform to every regu- 
lation of the grand lodge, or general 
assembly of Masons, that is not sub- 
versive of the principles of Masonry. 

“You admit that it is not in the 
power of any man, or body of men, to 
make alteration or innovation in Ma- 
somy. 

“You promise a regular attend- 
ance on the committees and commu- 
nications of the grand lodge, on re- 
ceiving proper notice ; and to pay at- 
tention to all the duties of Miasonry 
an convenient occasions. 

“ You admit that no new lodge 
should be formed, without permission 
of the grand master, and with the con- 
sent of the grand lodge. 

“ You admit that no person can be 
regularly made a Mason, or admitted 
into any lodge, without previous no- 
tice, and due inquiry into his charac- 
ter. 

“ You promise that no visiters shall 
be received into your lodge, without 
due examination, or being vouched for 
by some well known brother. 

“ The^e are the regulations of free 
and accepted Masons . 11 


The grand master then addresses 
the master elect in the following man- 
ner: 

“ Do you submit to these charges, 
and promise to support these regula- 
tions, as masters have done in all ages 
before you ?” 

The new master having signified his 
submission, the grand master says, 

“ Brother, 

“ In consequence of your conformi- 
ty to the charges and regulations of the 
order, you are now to be installed 
master of this new lodge, in full confi- 
dence of your care, skill, and capacity 
to govern the same.” 

He then invests him with his jewel** 
and thus addresses him : 

“ I invest you with the honourable 
badge of the office of master of this 
lodge. And now present you the in* 
signia of your office, and the necessa- 
ry furniture of your lodge. 

“ The Holy Bible , that great light 
of Masonry, will guide you to all 
truth ; will direct you to the temple of 
love : and point to you the whole du- 
ty of man* 

“ The Square is * to bring all rude 
matter into form,’ teaches you to form 
and instruct all Masons under your 
care, and to make them perfect in 
their order. 

“ The Compasses direct you to 
keep your brethren within the limits 
of Masonry : and so to regulate your 
lodge, that none be admitted but such 
as are worthy that higher sphere of 
merit, and of worth. 

“ I present you also this book, 
which contains the Constitutions erf 
Masonry. Search it at all times. Let 
it be read in your lodge; that none 
may pretend ignorance of the excel- 
lent precepts it enjoins. 

“ Lastly, I give into your charge the ~ 
By-laws of your lodge. See that ev- 
ery member abides by them.” 

The jewels of the officers of the 
new lodge are then returned to the 
master, who delivers them respective- 
ly to the officers of the grand lodge* 
according to their rank* The officers 
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of the *rand lodge, then proceed to 
invest' the officers of the new lodge, 
witi their respective jewels ; the 
f*and wardens, investing the wardens 
of the new lodge ; the grand secreta- 
ry, the secretary, and so on, according 
to their rank ; at the same time pre- 
senting the new officers to the grand 
aaster, who delivers, or causes to be 
delivered to each of them a short 
charge. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

GR AND LODGE OF KENTUCKY. 

The following is a complete list 
of the lodges under the jurisdiction of 
(be grand lodge of Kentucky, at their 
amninrication in August last, with 
which we have beeu favoured by our 
worthy brother Edmund Guthrie, Esq. 
worshipful master of Bloomfield lodge, 
No. 57. 

Lexington Lodge, No. 1. — Lexing- 
ton, Fayette county. Saturday suc- 
ceeding the second Monday.* 

Hiram Lodge, No. 4. — Frankfort, 
Franklin county. Third Monday.* 
Solomons Lodge , No. 5. — Shelby- 
t®e, Shelby county, Third Monday.* 
Abraham’s Lodge , No. 8. — Louis- 
ville, Jefferson county. Second Mon- 
fcy* 

Jerusal m Lodge , No. 9. — Hender- 
son, Henderson county. Saturday 
weeding the first Monday.* 

St, John 7 e Lodge , No. 11. — Flem- 
i qg aburg, Fleming county. First Sat- 
urday.* 

Mount Vernon , No. 14. — George 
town, Scott county. First Monday.* 
Petrie Union Lodge , No. l6. — Pa- 
ns, Bourbon county. Second Satur- 
day-* 

Ruosehnlle Lodge , No. 1 7 — Rua- 
selriBe, Logan county. Saturday suc- 
the third Monday.* 
fit Andrew’s Lodge , No. 18. — 
Cyntbtana, Harrison county. Second 
Monday* 

JPdmkington Lodge , No. 19.— 
Washington, Mason county. First 

lataday.* 
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Winchester Lodge, No. 2a — Win- 
chester, Clark county. First Fri- 
day.* 

Madison Lodge , No. 21. — Hunts- 
ville, Madison county, state of Ala- 
bama. First Friday.* 

Daviess’ Lodge , No. 22. — Lexing- 
ton, Fayette county. Second Mon- 
day.* 

Montgomery Lodge , No. 23.— 
Mount Sterling, Montgomery county. 
Second Friday.* 

Alien Lodge , No. 24. — Glasgow, 
Barren County. First Friday.* 

Richmond Lodge, No. 25. — Rich- 
mond, Madison county. Second Fri- 
day* 

MaysviUe Lodge, No. 26. — Mays- 
ville, Mason county. Second Fri- 
day.* 

Columbia Lodge , No. 27* — Co- 
lumbia, Adair county. Tuesday suc- 
ceeding the first Monday.* 

Franklin Lodge . No. 28.— Dan- 
ville, Mercer county. First Satur- 
day.* 

Burksville Lodge , No. 30. — Burks- 
viile, Cumberland county. Friday 
preceding the second Monday.* 

Simpson Lodge, No. 31. — New- 
castle, Henry county. First Mon- 
day.* 

Saint PauPs Lodge , No. 32. — 
Middletown, Jefferson county. First 
Friday.* 

Lawrence lodge, No. 34. — Shaw- 
neetown, Gallatin county, State of Illi- 
nois. 

Murray Lodge, No. 35. — Lexing- 
ton, Fayette county. Friday suc- 
ceeding the second Monday.* 

Hopkinsville Lodge, No. 37.— Hop- 
kinsville, Christian county. Thurs- 
day succeeding the first Monday.* 

Bardstoum lodge, No. 38. — Bards- 
town, Nelson county. Third Satur- 
day.* 

Amity Lodge , No. 40. — Miller s- 
burg, Bourbon county. Third Satur- 
day.* 

Landmark Lodge, No. 41. — Ver- 
sailles, Woodford comity. First Mon* 
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Industry Lodge , No. 42. — Frank- 
fort, Franklin county. First Monday.* 
Feliciana Lodge , No. 46. — St. 
Francisville, Feliciana county, Louis- 
iana. Last Saturday.* 

Fortitude Lodge, No. 47. — Tran- 
sylvania, Jefferson county. Third 
Saturday.* 

Springfield Lodge , No. 50. — 
Springfield, Washington county. Se- 
cond Saturday.* 

Clark Lodge , No. 51. — Louisville, 
Jefferson county. First and Third 
Thursdays.* 

Confidence Lodge, No. 52. — Mays- 
ville, Mason couaty. Second Satur- 
day* 

Warren Lodge , No. 55. — Harrods- 
burg, Mercer county. Friday suc- 
ceeding the second Monday.* 

Greensburg Lodge , No. 54. — 
Greensburg, Greene county. Fourth 
Monday.* 

Webb Lodge , No. 55. — Owings- 
ville, Bath county. 

Burlington Lodge , No. 56. — Bur- 
lington, ftoone county. 

Bloomfield Lodge , No. 57. — 
Bloomfiefd, Nelson county. Second 
and fourth Saturdays.* 

Benevolence Lodge , No. 58. — 
Blue Spring, Fayette county. 

Arkansas Lodge , No. 59. — Arkan- 
sas, Arkansas county, Missouri terri- 
tory. 

Lincoln Lodge , No. 60.— Stanford, 
Lincoln county. 

Hart Lodge , No. 6l. — Nicholas* 
ville, Jessamine county* 

Aurora Lodge , No. 62.— Freder- 
icksburg, Gallatin county. 

Temple Lodge , No. 63— Coving- 
ton, Campbell county. 

Lancaster Lodge , No. 64.^-Lan- 
caster, Garrard county. 

Nicholas Lodge , No. 65.— Carlisle, 
Nicholas county. 

Morganficld Lodge , No. 66. — 
Morganfield, Union county. 

Port William Lodge , U. D. — Port 
William, Gallatin county. 

'•Regular Communications every month. 


MASONIC MAXIM. 

Be thankful that thou wert born in 
a country, which is blessed with the 
glorious light of the gospel. Confes* 
this divine religion every where, and 
let none of its duties be neglected. 

BY-LAWS 

OF BLOOMFIELD LODGE, NO. 57, 

In Bloomfield , Nelson county , Ken- 
tucky. 

Section 1. The Lodge shall meet 
on the second and fourth Saturdays in 
each month, on each St, John’s day, 
and such other times as the master or 
presiding officer may think proper. 

Sec. 2. The officers shall be cho- 
sen on eacirSt. John’s day. No mem- 
ber in arrears shall vote or be voted 
for. A committee of accounts shall 
be appointed at the same time, or 
when necessity may require. 

Sec. 3. The treasurer shall pay no i 
moneys, but on the order of the mas- 
ter or presiding officer, with the con- 
sent of the lodge. 

Sec. 4. Any member may with- 
! draw by paying all dues and giving 
notice. The secretary shall, on ap- 
plication of any member who has paid 
all dues and obtained leave of the 
lodge, deliver him a diploma in pro- 
per form, for which he may demand 
and receive of the applicant one dol- 
lar. 

Sec. 5. Any member in arrears six 
months, shall be notified of the same 
by the secretary $ after which he majr 
fee suspended until payment is made. 

Sac. 6. Petitions for initiation most 

be accompanied with ten dollars 

must be recommended by two master 
Masons, and lie over one month, and 
admitted by an unanimous vote. If 
rejected, the money to be returned. 

Sec. 7* If a candidate, after bemg 
elected, foils to attend for initiation 
three months, unless for good 
to be determined at a stated meeting 
he shall forfeit his deposit, and to be 
considered as if he had never presented 
a petition. C^n\c> 
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SJEC. 8. Any brother Wishing to 
become a member of this lodge, most 
produce cm acquittance for all dues 
from the lodge of which he was last a 
member, if in the United States, aud 
be recommended and bailotted for as 
a candidate for initiation. 

Sec. 9. Any brother desirous of 
beiog advanced, must undergo an ex- 
amination in open lodge ; a ,'* r which 
the propriety of advancing him to the 
proposed dqp*ee, shall be decided by 
beBot, and unanimity shall be neces- 
aary. 

Sec. 10 . The fees for initiation, 
passing, and raising, shall be ten dol- 
lars each, to be paid before the degree 
is conferred. For admisjfjou (if not 
made in this lodge) two dollars. 

Sec. 11. Each member shall pay 
a monthly contribution of twenty-five 
cents, and fifty cents on each St. 
John’s day. 

Sec. 12 . The tyler shall receive 
one dollar for each meeting he attends 
and performs the duties of his office. 

Sec. 13. All committees shall be 
appointed by the master. The mas- 
ter and wardens shall be a committee 
of charity. 

Ssc. 14. At the stated meetings 
a& business must originate. No busi- 
ness can be transacted at an extraor- 
dinary meeting, except that for which 
it is convened. 

Sac. 15. Propositions to amend 
the bydaws must be made in writing, 
at a stated meeting, and lie over one 
vacation. 

Unanimously approved, July 20, 

1820 . 

Edm. Guthrie, Master . 

Attest. E. B. Miles, Secretary . 

4&BANP ENCAMPMExNT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 

I^ewiU Clinton, M. E. I. G. M. \ 
Jfcomas Lowndes, D. G. M. ; Alex- 
patder S. Glass, G. Generalissimo; 
p-gg a Ames, C. General; Jonathan 
Sebiefifelin, S. G. Warden; Gerrit 
J. G. Warden ; Rev. James 


Milnor, G. Orator 5 Harman Wester- 
velt, G. Recorder; Joseph Guion,G. 
Treasurer; Tobias W. Bedell, G. 
Standard Bearer; Silas Lyon, G. S. 
Bearer; Htfeea Dodge, G. Centinel. 

COT.UMBIAN ENCAMPMENT OF 
KNIGHT TEMPLARS, No. 6. 

George Howard, M. E. G. Com- 
mander; Gerrit Morgan, Generalissi- 
mo; John G. Muon, Captain Gene- 
ral; Aaron 11. Palmer, Prelate; J. 
W. Bedell, S. Warden ; Joseph Ho- 
mer, J. Warden; N. Rosse, Treas- 
urer; J. Jones, Recorder; Joseph 
Potter, Warder; F. L. Yultee, S. 
Bearer ; B. U. Peck, Standard Bear- 
er; John Utt, Centinel. Regular 
communications on the fourth Thurs- 
days in May, August, November, and 
February. 

GRAND COUNCIL OF ROYAL MAS- 
TER MASONS. 

Silas Lyon, T. 111. R. G. M. ; Ger- 
rit Lansing, D. R. G. M. 5 Hosea 
Dodge, G. Warder; P. T. Decevce, 
G. R. M. ; Gerrit Morgan, S. G. R. 
M.; Joel Jones, J. G. R. M.; Thomas 
Slade, G. R. R.; Caleb Bacon, G. R. 
T.; B. W. Peck, G. R. H.; Joseph 
Potter, G. R. C. ; John Utt, G. R. C. 
Regular communications on the eighth 
of every luuar month. 

AARON’S BAND OF R. P. No. 1. 
Hosea Dodge, R. [|, P. J. P.; B. 
W. Peck, R. II. P. 6 . P. ; Josesh Pot- 
ter, R. H. P. 5 P. ; Daniel Sickels, 

R. H. P. 4 P.; Joel Jones, R. H. P. 
3 P. ; Gerrit Morgan, R. H. P. 2 P. ; 
Gair Blanchard, R. H. P. 1 P.; A. 
Bell, secretary. Regular communica- 
tions once every lunar month. 

LIST OF PAST MASTERS, 

In the city of N etc- York, and its 
1 vicinity . 

St. John’s, No. 1. Stephen Kings- 
land, Daniel Sutherland, Lewis Sey- 
mour, Thaddeus Seymour, Samuel S. 

S. Hoyt, Stephen Cave, Jonas Busb, 
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George Carrol, William. Lairrence, 
Isaac Hand. 

Independent Royal Arch, No. 2. — 
Lincoln Tibbafe, Nicholas Roome, / 
John P. Roome, John N. Johnston, J. 
Van Benschoten, Daniel Stanton, Geo. 
JVPKinley. 

St Andrews , No. 7-— Martin Hoff- 
man, Cornelius Bogert, George Bruce, 
Thomas W. Garniss, John Leonard. 

St. John’s, No. 9* — Archibald Ball, 
Thomas Foote, James Lyons, sen. 
James Lyons, jun. Samuel B. Fleming. 

Hiram , No. 10. — T. Waring. Sam- 
uel Montgomery, John Marriner, E. 
Guion, Edward Rockwell, HenryAbel, 
Resolvent Stephens, James Bertine. 

Holland , No. 16.* — Elias Hicks, A. 
S. Glass, Thomas Slidell, William M. 
Price, Abraham Lott. 

Trinity , No. 39. — J. Navaro, J. 
Vanderbilt, jun. J. S. Delamnter, John 
Utt, Philip Earle, William Monroe. 

Phoenix , No. 40. — George Hodg- 
son, Gerrit Lansing, William Carlisle, 
James R. Stuart, Samuel C. Sutton, 
John Sickels, jun. Pierre Teller. 

U Union Francaise, No. 74. — John 
G. Tardy, Pierre Feriere, Joseph 
Bouchaud. 

Abram’s , No. 83. — John Coffin, 
Adrian Hageman, Nevison Greenard, 
Robert Young, Zebedee Ring, William 
Bakcwell, Daniel D. Smith, Bush G. 
Brown, James Webster. 

Washington, No. 84. — Thomas 
Lownds, David Dunham, Matthew L. 
Davis, Stephen Baker, Thomas Mil* 
totr, Asher Martin, Jonathan Carlton, 
WilBazn H. Bogle, John Brady. 

Warren , No. 85. — Samuel Jones, 
jun. Thomas Walden, Abraham S. 
Hallett, John W. Mulligan, Richard 
Hatfield, Aaron II. Palmer, Samuel, 
Hawkins, Watson E. Lawrence. 

Adetphi , No. 9L — Benjamin Price, 
William H. Hunter, Archibald Craig, 
John R. Satterlee, Matthew Reed, 
John I. Boyd. 

Fraternal, No. 107* — David I. 
Danins, F rands Dunbar, John Ditch- 
ett, Jonas Humbert, juu. Zadock 
Seely, Walter Barmore. 


Morton, No. 108. — John Degez, 
Sidney W. Andrews, Isaac Bogert, 
James Smith, Peter D. Turcot, Caleb 
Bacon, Daniel Sickles. 

Mount Moriah , No. 132*— Hemy 
C. Southwick, Bernard Sprong, George 
W. Heyer, Charles Debevoise, Job* 
McMullen, Thomas F. Popham,J. M. 
Lester, Simeon Van Bettren. 

Benevolent, No. 1 42.— Sam’l Clark, i 
B. Andariese, J. Forester, H. Marsh, | 
William Homan, R. O. Pbarsall. 

Clinton , No. 143. — Samson Sim* 
son, Richard Riker, John I. Sickels, 
Roswell W. Lewis, Daniel Rapelye, 
John Telfare, James P. Allaire. 

Mechanic, No. 153. — J. McCabe 
Joseph Burjeau, William M‘ Laughton, 
Thomas Barker, Andrew Lloyd. 

New Jerusalem, No. 158. — Matthew 
McGinn, Arthur M‘Carter. 

Concord, No. 304. — George B. 
Smith. 

German Union , No. 322. — Charles j 
Meyer, Philip Becanon. 

Fortitude, No. 84. — Isaac Nichols, 
L. Van Nostrand, G. Duryea, John 
Harmer, James Boyd, John Hamnill. 

-AN ADDRESS TO FREE MASONS 
IN GENERAL. 

To stretch forth your hands to as- 
sist a brother whenever it is in your 
power ; to be always ready to go any 
where to serve him ; to offer your 
warmest petitions for his welfare ; to 
open your breasts and hearts to him ; 
to assist him with your best counsel 
and advice ; to soothe the anguish of 
iiis soul, and betray no confidence he 
reposes in you; to support him with 
your authority ; to use your utmost 
endeavours to prevent him from fall- 
ing ; to relieve his wants as far as you 
are able, without injuring yourselves 
or your families. Iu short, mutually 
to support and assist each other, and 
earnestly to promote one another 7 * 
interests, are duties which (well yop 
kndw) are incumbent upon you. Bu4 
do these duties always infiuence you ? 
Are they pot forgotten ? 

Your worthy brother too frequently 
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neglected, and the stranger preferred 
to those of your own household ? Ye 
are connected by solemn promises; 
let those always be so remembered as 
to direct your actions : for then, and 
then only, will you preserve your con- 
sciences void of offence, and prepare 
that firm cement of utility and affec- 
tion, which time will have no power 
to destroy. a p. m. 


THE FIVE POINTS OF FELLOWSHIP 
ILLUSTRATED. 

1. When the necessities of a bro- 
ther call for my aid and support, I 
will be ever ready to lend him such 
assistance to save him from sinking, 
an may not be detrimental to myself or 
connections, if 1 find him worthy 
thereof. 

2. Indolence shall not cause my 
hoUteps to halt, nor wrath turn them 
aside ; but forgetting every selfish 
consideration, I will be ever swift of 
ioat to serve, help, and execute bene- 
volence to a fellow creature in dis- 
tress; and more particular^ to a 
brother Mason. 

3. When I offer up my ejaculations 
to Almighty God, a brother’s welfare 
I will remember as my own ; for as 
the voices of babes and sucklings as- 
cend to the Throne of Grace, so most 
assuredly will the breathings of a fer- 
vent heart arise to the mansions of 
bliss, as our prayers are certainly re- 
quired of each other. 

4. A brother’s secrets, delivered to 
me as such, I will keep as I would my 
own; as betraying that trust might 
be doing him due greatest injury he 
cosld sustain in his mortal life ; nay, 
it would be like the villaay of an as- 
sassin, who larks in d&rkoess to stab 
his adversary, when unarmed, and 
least prepared to meet an enemy. 

5. A brother’s character I will sup- 
port, in his absence as I would in his 
pr es e nce : I will not wrongfully revile 
him myself, nor will I suffer it to be 
done by others, if in my power to pre» 
Test it. 


Thus by the five points of fellow- 
ship we are linked together in one in- 
divisible chain of sincere affection, 
brotherly love, relief, and truth. 

a p. h. 


SECRECY. 

One of the principal parts that 
makes a man be deemed wise, is his 
intelligent strength and ability to cov- 
er and conceal such honest secrets as 
are committed to him, as well as ills 
own serious affairs. And whoever pe- 
ruses sacred anff profane history, finds 
a great number of virtuous attempts, 
in peace and war, that never reached 
their designed ends, through defect of 
secret concealment ; and yet, besides 
such unhappy prevention, infinite evils 
have thereby ensued. But before all 
other examples, let us consider that 
which excels all the rest, derived even 
from God himself. Who so' especially 
preserves his own secrets to himself, 
never letting any man know what, 
should happen on the morrow; nor 
could the wise men in ages past divine 
what should befall us in this age: 
whereby we may readily discern that 
God himself * is well pleased with se- 
crecy. And although, for man’s good, 
the Lord has been pleased to reveal 
some things, yet it is impossible at any 
time to change or alter bis determina- 
tion ; in regard whereof the reverend 
wise men of ancient times, evermore 
affected to perform their intentions 
secretly. 

We read that Cato, the censor, of- 
ten said to his friends, that of three 
things he had good reason to repent, if 
ever he neglected the true perform- 
ance of them ; the first, if ever he di- 
vulged any secret ; the second, if he 
adventured on the water when he 
might stay on dry land ; and thirdly, 
if he should let any day neglectedly 
escape him without doing some good 
action. The latter two are well wor- 
thy of observation, but ihei first con- 
cerns our present undertaking. 
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Alexander, having received divers 
letters of great importance from his 
mother, after he had read them, in the 
presence of none but his dear friend 
Ephestion, he drew forth his signet, 
which sealed his most private letters, 
and without speaking, set it upon 
Ephestion’s lips, intimating thereby, 
that he in whose bosom a man buries 
his secrets, should have his lips locked 
up from revealing them. 

Anaxarchus (as related by Pliny, in 
his seventh book, and twenty-third 
chapter} who was taken, in order to 
force his secrets from bim, bit his 
tongue in the midst between his teeth, 
and afterwards threw it into the ty- 
rant’s face. 

Quintius Curtius tells us, that the 
Persians held it as an inviolable law 
to punish most grievously (and much 
more than any other trespass) him that 
discovered any secret ; for confirma- 
tion thereof, he says, that king Darius, 
being vanquished by Alexander, had 
made his escape so far as to hide him- 
self where he thought he might rest 
secure; no tortures whatsoever, or 
liberal promises of recompense, could 

revail with the faithful brethren that 

new it, or compel them to disclose it 
to nhy person. And he farthermore 
says, that no man ought to commit any 
matter of consequence to him that can- 
not truly keep a secret. 

Lj'curgus, among his continual laws, 
would have every man keep secret 
whatsoever was done or said. For 
this reason the Athenians were wont, 
when they met at any feast, that the 
most ancient among them should shew 
every brother the door whereat lie en- 
tered, saying ; Take heed that not so 
much as one word pass out from 
hence, of whatsoever shall here be act- 
ed or spoken. 

The first thing that Pythagoras 
taught his scholars was to be silent, 
therefore (for a certain time) he kept 
them without speaking, to the end that 
they might the better learn to preserve 
the valuable secrets he had to commu- 
nicate to them, and never to speak but 


when time required, expressing there- 
by that secrecy was the rarest virtue. 

Aristotle Was asked what thing ap- 
peared most difficult to bim ; he an- 
swered, to be secret and silent. 

MASONIC PRECEPTS. 

Thy first homage thou owest to the 
Deity. Adore the Being of all beings, 
of whom thy heart is full : although 
thy confiued intellects can neither 
conceive nor describe God. 

The mother country of a Mason is 
the world ; all that concerns mankind 
is contained within the circle of his 
compass. 

Look down with pity upon the de- 1 
plorable madness of those who turn 
their eyes from the light, and wander 
about in the darkness of accidental 
events. 

Let all thy actions be distinguished 
by enlightened piety, without bigotry 
or fanaticism. 

Love affectionately ail those who, 
as offsprings of the same progenitor, : 
have like thee the same form, the same 
wants, and an immortal soul. i 

MASONIC ADDRESS. 

The following address was deliv- i 
ered at Bath, in the county of Steuben, t 
on the festival of St. John the Bap- 
tist, before Enos master’s lodge, No, 
323, and Zion mark master’s lodge, , 
No. 81, on the 24th of June last, by 
brother William B. Rochester. 

Worshipful Master, Wardens, 

and Brethren, l 

The meekness and the benevolence 
of the eminent and inspired patron of 
Masonry, the anniversary of whose i 
nativity we are this day celebrating, 
will, if practically appreciated, prove 
a salutary lesson both to the speaker 
and to the hearer, on the present, as 
well as on all other occasions. 

Supported by this belief, and long 
sensible of the harmonized feelings 
tvhich impart a charm <6 our secret 
labours, may I not reasonably hope 
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that every effort, whether of thought 
or expression, however crude or ill- 
timed, will be received with that fra- 
ternal indulgence which characterizes 
the craft? 

: When I look around me, and be- 

| hold so many, my seniors in years, in 
■ discretion, and in science, I must be 
permitted to declare, that nothing short 
of a profound sense of that willing obe- 
dience which is due to the wishes of 
the fraternity, could have prompted 
me to attempt so prominent a part of 
.our interesting exercises. 

Assembled as we are, to exhibit a 
public manifestation of reverence for 
the virtues of a sainted brother, let it 
be deeply impressed upon our memo- 
ries, that external ceremony does not 
unrelentingly indicate the nomage of 
the heart, and that the world will look 
to oar conduct for the test of our sin- 
cerity and merit, whether as men, as 
Masons, or as Christians. 

Masonry is a system co-eval with 
the first rudiments of civilization and 
i refinement; nay, some who have min- 
istered to the altar, have, without com- 
promising their orthodoxy, ventured 
to trace its origin to that momentous 
period, when man, by the Almighty 
fiat, was spoken into existence, when 
“ the spirit moved upon the face of the 
waters, and God said let there be 
Light.” Its antiquity, however, can- 
not, will not be disputed ; history con- 
firms the fact that it has existed in all 
ages, and ^flourished in all countries ; 
nor can its Tuscan pillars and Corin- 
thian columns, which are based on 
the deep foundations of immutable 
truth, be destroyed, until they are 
swept into the abyss of universal 
desolation. 

It was not until king Solomon built 
the temple at Jerusalem, on Moriah’s 
mount, where first the destroying an- 
gel was appeased, that Masonry as- 
sumed its stability of form, and beauty 
•f proportion; it was not until that 
memorable epoch, that a regularity of 
working, and symmetry of structure 
were established. 
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, Such was the wisdom and forecast 
of the royal Architect, that notwith- 
standing his visible fabric has long 
since mingled with the dust, stHl the 
towering speculative edifice, whose 
Mosaic pavement stands upon holt 
ground, whose teisel encompasses 
the living springs of refined and piastic 
enterprize, and the head of “ whose 
corner is made of the stone which the 
builders rejected,” remains unimpair- 
ed by the ravages of time. 

It has survived the reign of barbar- 
ism, the rude shocks of Gothic vio- 
lence, and the convulsions of extermi- 
nating war. Societies, systems, cities, 
•rations, and empires, have successive- 
ly disappeared. Nought but broken co- 
lumns and dilapidated temples desig- 
nate the site where once stood Romeos 
illustrious rival; and Rome herself, 
proud Rome, is almost a pile of ruins; 
the lofty spires of her four hundred 
temples, are nodding to the earth; 
the brazen statues have fallen into de- 
cay ; the villas of the Fahii and the 
Caesars, have become the lurking re- 
treats of brigands and desperate assas- 
sins ; the mistress of Asia is blotted 
from the face of empire; yet Masonry 
exists in ail its pristine vigour and 
beauty, scattering blessings to the four 
corners of the habitable globe. 

Wherever the liberal arts and sci- 
ences have flourished, they have been 
made tributary to the mystic behest, 
and perhaps at Ao period since the dis- 
tinguished era, to which allusions have 
been made, could the annals of Ma- 
sonry more justly than at present 
boast of its imperishable grandeur. 
Indications of decay, have, it is true, 
in the lapse of ages, apparently threat- 
ened the demolition of the noble struc- 
ture, but it was only the mould of ne- 
glect, forming for a season, over the 
rough ashlers of the building, which 
were exposed in the shades of igno- 
rance, the damps of superstition, and 
the mildews of vandalism. The corro- 
sive incrustation has long since yield- 
ed to the gavel of science, and the 
ckistel of refinement. The pplished J 
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fabric on whose keystone is u written 
the new name, which no mdn knoweth 
saving hiin that receiveth it,” at this 
day presents to the admiring view of 
the accepted, its original Ephesian as- 
pect, bearing upon its pilasters the 
stamp of duration, and containing with- 
in its spacious apartments, the incense 
of devout gratitude, and the hidden 
manna of life. The nations of the 
east are gradually emerging from hea- 
thenish darkness. The day star seems 
to proclaim, that light is beginning 
to dawn again in that once favoured 
land which gave birth to Masonry, 
and which received the impress of a 
Saviour’s feet. < 

Our sublime institution, has for its 
fundamental principles, universal be- 
nevolence, and brotherly love ; it sti- 
mulates its professors to deeds of cha- 
rity, and offers to them dignity and re- 
spect ; it illustrates those awful truths 
which 

“ Point out an hereafter, 

“ And intimate eternity to man.” 

To a corrected mind, and a faithful 
heart, it furnishes a balm for every 
affliction. There is no selfish inclina- 
tion tfchich it is not calculated to ban- 
ish ; no generous sentiment which it 
is not intended to inculcate; it dis- 
courages defamation; it tempers the 
passions, and fortifies the heart; it en- 
joins us to be faithful to our trusts ; 
to let the words of our mouths express 
the thoughts of our hearts ; to renounce 
error ; to avoid rash engagements, but 
what we do promise, religiously to 
perform. 

It would however be useless to de- 
claim upon the excellence of the vir- 
tues, which are constantly arrayed be- 
fore us in the most captivating manner. 
Every maxim of the craft breathes 
with them ; every example of our dis- 
tinguished sages illustrates them; ev- 
ery admonition contained in our mys- 
tical pages, eloquently enforces them ; 
every tenet learned from the oral lec- 
tures of our enlightened compeers, 
teaches the bright lesson of love, cha- 
ty, and universal benevolence. 


When the direfill blasts of war as* 
sail an unhappy country, and embat- 
tled legions of kindred* men are enga- 
ged in the strife of blood ; when thou- 
sands perish by the victor’s sword, and 
humanity shudders at the sight, the 
Mason’s well known sign preserves the 
captive from chains. Instead of receiv- 
ing the fatal weapon in his bosom, he 
finds himself encircled within the 
arms of an affectionate brother, and his 
heart is gladdened by the generous 
sympathies of a kind friend. 

We have innumerable legends, which 
are treasured in memory, and consti- 
tute a species of intellectual heritage. 
Tradition has preserved and transmit- 
ted them from brother to brother, ]n a 
manner which makes them indescrib- 
ably more impressive, than the inodes 
of . communication adopted by other 
institutions. They are not the day- 
dreams of a romantic imagination, but 
a pleasing reality; the banquet of 
chastened thought, combined with the 
fruits of tender monition, which are 
equally delightful, interesting, and per- 
manent. 

Our entire system is conceived in a 
strain of beautiful allegory, and fur- 
nishes hieroglyphics to remind us con- 
stantiy of our duty to ourselves, to our 
neighbour, and to our God. The ark 
of innocence will waft its inmates in 
triumph over the tempestuous billows 
of adversity, and the anchor of well 
grounded hope, which has been cast 
in the furnace of affliction and repent- 
ance, will safely moor them in the 
peaceful haven of felicity “ where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” 

Can you, my brethren, without sen- 
sations which can be better felt than 
expressed, seriously meditate upon the 
uncertain tenure of life ? Behold our 
appropriate emblem : how almost im- 
perceptibly the minute particles pas» 
away, and yet in one " little hour” 
they are all exhausted ! Thus wastes, 
man : “ to day he puts forth the tender 
leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
and bears his blushing honours thick 
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upon him; neat day comes a frost, a 
killing frost, which nips the bud, and 
when he thinks his greatness is a ri- 
pening / 9 the brittle thread of life is 
lengthened out to the last strike of the 
reel, is suddenly snapt in twain, and 
his accountable soul launched into the 
boundless ocean of eternity. 

Masonry has ranked among her vo- 
taries, men most prodigal of good gifts 
to the human family, and celebrated 
for their sterling virtues : philosophers 
and statesmen, heroes, kings and prin- 
ces, both in ancient and modern days, 
have been proud to divest themselves 
of the ermined robes of power, in order 
to put on the more honourable badges 
of our order; and have thought it no 
disgrace to bring themselves to the lev- 
el, which knows no rank, but that 
attained by superior wisdom and pu- 
rity; and acknowledges no distinction 
but that which untiring seal, and Ma- 
sonic devotion secure to their posses- 
sor. 

Solomon, who preferred wisdom to 
ail other earthly blessings, Hiram, 
who erected the temple of the living 
God, and St. John the Baptist, and pre- 
cmser of him “ who spake as never 
man spake / 9 have consecrated our an- 
nals. But without resorting to anti- 
quity, or adverting to the many living 
ornaments who at this day adorn the 
ecclesiastical and civil departments of 
the world, our own favoured country 
furnishes a splendid list of departed 
worthies, who yielded not their attach- 
ment except with their last breath. — 
Warren, the martyred hero, who 
fought, and bled, and died, under the 
first ensign of liberty which America 
bravely unfurled, was a Mason, so was 
Franklin, the philosopher who could 
wrest the lightning from heaven, and 
make it familiar with the implements 
of his laboratory. And so also was 
Washington, “that blazing star amidst 
the bright constellation of the universe, 
which eclipses the splendour of every 
surrounding lummaiy." 

Welt, indeed, may the institution 
which can boast of such champions, 


dispense with the meed of a studied 
eulogium, “ recorded honours shall 
gather round their monuments, and 
thicken ofer them ; they are solid 
fabrics, and will support the laurels 
that adorn them." 

Masonry knows of no geographical 
boundaries ; its residence is the uni- 
verse t the suns of India and America 
alike shine upon its diffused existence : 
mysteriously bound by the unbroken 
compact, it is spread over the surface 
of both hemispheres, it ranges resist- 
less through every region, and through 
every clime. The thunders of the 
Vatican, the receipts of imperial des- 
potism, the terrors of the Auto da ft 
and the tortures of the inquisition, 
have in vain essayed to check its illim- 
itable progress, “ no tint of words can 
spot its snowy mantle, nor chymic 
power turn its sceptre into iron . 99 

Religious and political disputes enter 
not our portals : every sect (acknowl- 
edging a Supreme Being) is equally re- 
spected by our order : all are left free 
to pursue whatever they deem impor- 
tant to Zion, or to the world ; never 
forgetting however, that we are to keep 
within the square with all men, and to 
regard the sacred volume as the only 
sure guide to eternal happiness. 

The principles and privileges of the 
order are open to all, whose capacities 
qualify them for exercising the one, or 
imbibing the other : but let it not be 
vainly supposed, that therefore every 
individual who enters our mystic sanc- 
tuary is necessarily a free and an ac- 
cepted Mason ; far from it ; and bro- 
ther Masons, however humiliating the 
reflection, too true it is, we must ac- 
knowledge to the world the lamenta- 
ble fact, many, after long trial, and 
strict examination, have come out of 
the furnace, seared and scarred : dis- 
qualified and unworthy: many, too, 
many have been “ weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting they only 
who bold out to the end, who in all 
situations, and in defiance of eveiy 
temptation, prove themselves true and 
trusty : they alone catch the unquench* 
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able dement which animates the craft, 
and incites them to deeds of honour, 
and noble daring. 

He who can faithfully represent that 
certain point, within the circle, em- 
broidered by the parallels of Christian- 
ity, on whose Vertex rests the volumes 
of inspiration, and wherein are con- 
tained the commandments on which 
hang the law and the prophets, may 
well exclaim with the philosopher of 
Sancos, Ureka , I have found it ; and 
it will not require the sacrifice of a 
hecatomb to secure to him the benefits 
of the discovery. 

I am aware that many persons, 
strangers to the inviolate principles 
which unite the craft, make the mis- 
conduct of some of our associates, a 
radical objection to the institution. 

Without intending to enter into a 
laboured strain of polemical disquisi- 
tion with such fastidious cavillers, it 
may be answered, that even the inspi- 
red precepts of the Mediator have not 
been secure from abuse and profana- 
tion. When Moloch fell, his defection 
left no blemish on the white throne 
where sits Supreme Majesty. Shall 
Religion, that sacred principle (with- 
out holy reverence for which it is 
morally impossible to become a Ma- 
son) be neglected and rejected ? Shall 
the house of prayer and worship be 
avoided, because apostates and pre- 
tenders have forsaken the glories of 
perfection, to wander in the mazes of 
infidelity? No; forbid it genius of 
Masonry ; forbid it every promise 
which keeps alive the hope set before 
us, and intimates to fallen man, the 
bright prospect of immortality and 
salvation. 

However numerous, and however 
flagrant may be the instances which fur- 
nisn cause of regret for tbe aberrations 
of frail human nature, I boldly main- 
tain, and I call upon every brother 
within the sound of my voice, to sup- 
port the declaration, that whilst on the 
one hand, Masonry has confirmed the 
wise determinations of the virtuous and 
fhe pious ; on the other, our history, 


our records, and our tradition, abound 
with memorable instances, where a 
misguided fellow-mortal has been en- 
tirely reclaimed from the haunts of 
vice, and suddenly arrested from a 
course of self-destroying depravity, 
after every suggestion of native pride 
or intuitive principle had failed. 

This is not ordinary praise. Yet f 
will go further ; I solemnly declare, in 
the presence of this respectable assem- 
blage, that I never witnessed among 
Masons, when employed in their useful 
labours, any thing like envy, strife, or 
malice, nor the gleam of any sentiment 
incompatible with warm friendship, 
and cordial brotherly love; nothing to 
poison the feast of reason, which is 
seated in the heart, or to dim tbe calm 
sunshine which plays upon the soul. 

Never have I beheld within the bo* 
dy of a just aud regularly constituted 
lodge, erected to God and dedicated 
to the holy order of St. John, a hypo* 
crite, a pretender, or au apostate. 

The occasion does not require that 
we should trace the unhallowed denun- 
ciations of every tyro who has thought 
proper to wield against us the shafts of 
ridicule and calumny. Indeed it would 
be equally useless and improper, at 
present to notice the several quips and 
cavils which have at various times 
been started by the weak, the vain, and 
the sceptical. We are taught by our 
cardinal principles to avoid disputa- 
tions, and the unequivocal conscious- 
ness of their influence and tendency, 
denies to tbe contumacious levity of 
our enemies, any other feeling than 
that of silent charity. Let us, how- 
ever, whilst on this branch of the sub- 
ject, glance for a moment at one in- 
quiry, which has been the fruitful 
source of much idle and captious con- 
jecture. 

Every brother will at once anticipate 
the question. Why are not the gent- 
ler sex permitted to become members 
of our institution ? 

To this the answer is brief, and ought 
to be satifactory. 

Masonry is founded in die fitness of 
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things, relative to men exclusively, 
which forbids the idea of subjecting 
' female tenderness to the preparatory 
dispositions for initiation, and to the 
labours required to secure advance- 
| meet. Besides, the implements of the 
i craft are not adapted to the delicacy 
of the female hand. 

The i)lan of Deity has designed the 
| fair for S <|if^^nt, and no less enchant- 

I ing sphene in the wide range of intel- 
ligent existence. The advancement 
of female happiness, the protection of 
widows and of orphans, the defence 
of “injured innocence,” and “suffering 
virtue,” seem peculiarly allotted to the 
hardier sex, and among none, more 
than among Masons, have these laud- 
able objects been cherished with more 
devoted zeal, from time immemorial. 

All that is lovely, aft that is virtu- 
ous, all that is dignifying to the most 
charming, and amiable part of crea- 
tion, is held by us in sacred reverence. 
Eden was a wilderness, its fragrance 
was wasted in the “ sad solitude” of 
man’s companionless hour, u till wo- 
man smiled.” She is “ the glory of 
the man.” 

The mantle which surrounds the fe- 
male character, is made of so delicate 
a texture, that even the breath of sur- 
mise will sully its purity ; and that se- 
crecy, which give# value to our indis- 
pensable labours, would render it, in 
the eyes of a sensorious world, obnox- 
ious to the blasts of suspicion. Man 
is formed of coarser materials, and in 
a rougher mould : he is doomed to en- 
counter dangers and difficulties : he is 
apt to become morose, vindictive, and 
inexorable : he needs all the influence 
of Masonic discipline to soften the rug- 
gedness of his nature ; to quiet his an- 
gry passions, and to render him mild, 
tolerant, and humane. But how dif- 
ferent the attributes of the last, and 
more perfect part of creation ! Who 
that has seen the seraph form of beau- 
ty, bending with fond anxiety over 
die cradle of sleeping innocence, and 
guarding with a mother’s core its in- 
| font slumbers; who that has beheld 


the tender wife, soothing the sorrows, 
encouraging the hopes, and whispering 
comfort to the bosom of an afflicted 
husband ; or the affectionate daughter 
supporting the tottering steps of decli- 
ning age, and smoothing the pillow of 
sickness ; who that has seen woman, 
ever susceptible of^enerous emotions, 
dispensing blessings with “a hand, 
open as. day to melting charity f 9 who 
that has known her as the ministering 
angel in health, and in, sickness, in 
r weal, and in woe ; who tnat has seen, 
and known, and felt all this, would 
willingly subject her to vocations, ap- 
pointed by Providence exclusively for 
masculine exertions ? Among the fore- 
most ranks of her guardians and pro- 
tectors, will Masons ever be found ; 
the}' cannot be accessary to a violation 
of the laws of nature. 

It would ill comport with the situa- 
tion or duty of any reflecting crafts- 
man, to attempt to cull the meretri- 
cious decorations of fancy, or to scatter 
the flowers of persuasion among those 
who are not Masons, for the purpose 
of procuring an accession to the num- 
bers of the fraternity. Masonry needs 
no resort to such means, to give it ei- 
ther strength or durability. We ex- 
pect, nay we wish, no one to approach 
| our mystical altar, who comes not 
spontaneously, to undergo the severe 
difficulties and dangers which beset 
and embarrass, the most courageous 
candidate at every gradation. That 
there are difficulties and dangers, and 
those of the most unexpected and try- 
ing nature, a regard for truth will not 
allow us to deny. We who have sur- 
mounted some of them unhurt, may 
well exclaim, cold must be that bosom 
which has not been warmed by the 
electrifying ordeal ! and obdurate in- 
deed must be that heart, which has 
not been softened by those trials and 
tribulations. 

Brethren, it is time that my present 
work were finished. Let me earnestly 
entreat you to cherish with devotional 
affection, the^ cardinal principles of 
friendship, morality, brotherly love, 
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and charity ; m&hf them your morning 
study, your evening meditation* The 
fcible, the great light of Masonry, will 
gqideyou to all truth, and direct your 

' march to the temple of happiness* — 
let no dazzling delusion, no epheme- 
ral glare, no false estimate of mere 
worldly acquisition^ lead you astray 
from the straight nne of moral recti- 
tude, which this sacred book points 
out, and illuminates. One false step 
often leads the bewildered traveller 
through the intricate mazes of folly, 
into the labarynths of vice, whence 
polling short of divine interposition 
can rescue him- u Let your light so 
shin? befor? men that they may see 
your good works.” “ Mark well the 
entering of the house, and every goiug 
forth of the sauctuary.” May your 
deeds of charity be as constant as the 
Returning wants of the distressed wi- 
dow, and the cries of the helpless or- 
phan. “Take good heed of these 
things, for the night cometh when no 
man can work.” The all-seeing eye 
of the Supreme Architect is upon us. 
|le sees pot as .man sees. He looks 
directly on the heart. 

u While you have the light, believe 
in the light, that yo° he not cast into 
outer darkness j that von may not 
knock when the door shall be shot.” 
i\lay the rules and designs laid down 
on your tessel boards be well guaged 
qnd plumbed* If any of you have par- 
sed the veil of the sanctuary, let no 
gtain or blemish tarnish the spotless 
'purity of the white bauner entrusted to 
your care ; clasp to your embrace with 
redoubled fondness, the immoveable 
jewel, and let nothing short of the last 
throe of departing life, disengage it 
from your grasp. 

.May you be enabled to perform with 
honour every kind office, and every en- 
dearing charity of life : may your first 
and last care be to diminish the aggre- 
gate of human misery : may you be 
taught to win all who oome within the 
sphere of your agency, to the exercise 
of those tender duties.. May you as 
fathers, as husbands, as friends, as 
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worthy men,, and worthy Masons, he 
enabled to distinguish and adorn the 
profession. 

Let every brother be faithful to his 
conscience, that inward monitor whose 
warning voice no human art can si- 
lence : pause for a moment, behold 
how swiftly the sands run ! how rapid- 
ly our lives are brought to a close ! 

May we all, amidst dfe caffes and 
troubles of this transitorjPljflh prepare, 
for the approach of the kiug of terrors; 
may we be more strongly than ever 
cemented by the ties of union, hospi- 
tality and friendship; may the short, 
but precious time of our mortal exist- 
ence, be wisely employed ; may we 
cherish an unceasing desire, in the im> 
terchange of kindness and affection, to 
promote not only our own mutual io- 
terests, but the happiness and welfare 
of all around us ; may the whole fra* 
ternity spread over the globe, be not 
weary, but persevere in well doing ; 
and fiually, by the unmerited grace of 
Immanuel, be iuvjgorated to finish aU 
their work, and to take a seat in that 
“spiritual building, that house not 
made with hands, eternal in the Hea- 
vens,” 


MASONIC ODE. 

I When first Eternal justice bade 
Life's varied ills untemper'd flow, 

’Twas then Almighty goodness said, 

Go Pity, cheer the realms of woe. 

Go mild CompassktDrgo Charity and Love* 
Toll man there's mercy yet above. 

Scarce fled from heaven the high behest^ 
That whelm’d In light the smiling eirth* 
Ere wide creation, doubly Mass'd 
Hail’d MASONRY'S propitious birth. 

With strains majestic, ye Mason's lift (hu- 
skies, 

Let grateful halteluyahs rise. 

Hail Royal Art ! in humble seal, 

The Mason greets thy gladd’ning sway jr 
Tis thine to teach his heart to feel, 

And thine to bid hi* hand obey. 

'Twas Wisdom fashion'd, twas Strta^th 
temple rais’d, 

And Beauty o’er the fabric blaz’d. 

Sweet Charity, whose soothing art 
Can bid dull apathy bdptt* 
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fill sweep the chords of every heart, 
Prinaval narmony restore. 

Come lovely sister, come smooth life's rag- 
ged way. 

And lead our souls to realms of day. 

GESANG DES GROSSMEISTERS. 

fa fcfater Maurer Hallea 
steht Tugeud felsenfest ; 

Last lasst das Lob erschalleo, 
den Weisheit nie verthsst. 

fPrefc MK er hier in Eiatrachtsband, 
in Brvderarm, an Freuedes Hand. 

b unfrer Love Mauern, 
wo BffenscB den Meoschen liebt, I 

Cans kefete JUcbsncht dauern, “ 

da Fivoid dem Feind vergiebt. 

(Wen Manreriebrea nicht erfreun, 
verdieut kein Ordanssoho su feyn.) 

99%e wiri dev Ban vergehen, 
wen flmeb dor Tod tins treunt ; 

Er wird eioat fiegreich stehen 
im hdhem Orient. 

(Iter Stick in jenes slemenlicht, 

miwfct dent biedern Maurer nicbt.) 

Dovt fan Zenith dsr Freuden 
Miost Manrern Wohlergehn ; 

Betreyt von Erdenleiden 
sdn sic, neb We Ken drebn. 

(Bodi fain fan goldneo Orient 

‘a das Licht, das Maurern breunt) 


on in vollen Chdren 
v er ktfr t c r Brider Wobl ; 

Be, Tonend, die whr ehren, 
and Maurer schmiickeu soil. 

(Die, Brider, sey stets unser Rohm j 
sk sey dea Baades Eigeotbum.) 

MASOMC SONG. 

Ye thrice happy few, whose hearts have 
beaa true, 

la ooneord and unity found ;* 
let’s «i*»g and rejoice, and unite ev’ry 
voice, 

To send the gay chorus around. 
chorus. 

lor like pillars we stand, an immoveable 
hand, 

United in friendship and love ; 
lfeo Masonry had ! thy charms shall pre- 
vail, 

TRIIwe meet in the grand lodge above. 

Architect, whose word did 


Eternity, measure, and space, 
first laid the fair plan, on which we began ; 
CeBSeM-dfharaioiiy andpehce. 


Whose firmness of heart, fa* treasure of 

arts 

To the eyes of the vulgar unknown, 
Whose lustre can beam new dignity and 
fame w, 

On the pulpit, the bkr, dnd the 

Indissoluble bands ear heart! knd^onf 
hands 

Iq social benevoleiite bind, 

For, true to his cause, by immutable laws, 
A Mason’s a friend to mdnkind. 

Let joy flow around, aud perxe, olive-bound 
Preside at our mystical rites, 

Whose candour maintains our auspicious 
domains. 

And freedom with order unites. 

Nor let the dear M aid owr mysteries d 
Nor think them repugnant to love ; 

To beauty we bend, amt her empire de« 
fend, 

Her empire deriv'd from above. 

Then let’s all unite, sineere and unright; 

On the utu of virtue to stand ; 

No mortals can be more happy than we, . 
With a brother and friend In each band.. 

a*, wv . 

ON BENEVOLENCE, 
sr aastiia 0. Vaasa*: 

Come, sweet BftmivoLmrca, celestial 
Come rob’d In purity, in smiles array’d ; 
Expand our hearts, that we may all, likd 
tboe, 

Pursue the dictate* of Humanity : 

Inspire us to infold In one embrace 
The mfo ua k indred ef the bawawreee* 
And though our hearts no vile distinctions 
know. 

But vibrate strong to ev’ry chord of woe ; 
Yet when we hear a brother Mason's sighs. 
They claim an extra tear from Mason’s 
eyes; 

Nor can eur partial bounty bo arraign’d 
Should we prefer a Brother to a friend. 


ROYAL MASTER’S ODE. 

By Hiram’s arts, the aspiring dome. 

In stately column's sfiaK arises 
All climates were his native home ; 

His learned actions reach the skies, 
Heroes and kings revere his name, 

While Poets sing his lasting faihe. 

Heroes and kings, be. j 

Great, noble, generous, good arnd brave ; 

Are titles be most justly cj&.ims ; 

His deeds shall live beyond pie grave, 
Which those unborn, shall/ loud proclaim; 
Time, shall his glorious act /§ unroll. 

While love and friendship Jaiiarm the sou* 
Time Ml, % ^ U OQJI 
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THE MASON’S DAUGHTER. 

As altered and revised, for Parmtle*s Key to 
the Masonic Mirror . 

A fljason’s daughter, fair and young, 
Vteiafajde of all the virgin throng, 

*JWfbs to her lover said ; 

Tbor&h Damon l I your flame approve ; 
Your actons praise, your person love, 

1 still must live a maid. 

No youth shall loose my virgin zone, 

But one to whom the secret's known 
Of ancient Masonry ; 

In which the great and good combine, 

To raise, with generous design, 

Man to felicity. 

f hate the fop, the churl, the fool, 

The plodding knave, the party tool. 

The libertine and slave ; 

I love the man that’s good and true, 

Who learns his passions to subdue 
Is generous and brave. 

I love the frank and faithful breast. 

On which the aching bead may rest, 

And quite forget Hs pain ; 

Where charity prefers her prayer, 

And fiuds a ready helper there, 

Nor needs to ask again. 

This said, he bow’d and went away — 

’d — was made without delay ; 
ben to his charmer came, 

She sweetly granted his request ; 

And clasping Damon to his breast, 
Confess'd a kindred flame. 
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THE ISLAND OP MADEIRA. 

(Concluded from page 62.) 

The dress of the peasantry is very 
simple, consisting of a shirt and draw- 
ers of linnen of their own manufacture, 
the kee-bands of the latter, and collar 
of the former, are worn both open ; a 
pair of loose light goat-skin boots, 
which, with a small blue doth cap of 
a conical shape, turned up with red, 
completes their dress ; although they 
have a blue cloth jacket, but it is gen- 
erally thrown over one shoulder, be- 
ing seldom worn. They are very dvil 
when they meet a stranger ; they take 
off their cap, and " hope the Lord 
will prosper him ; and when they en- 
counter one another, they stand cap in 


hand, though under a perpendicular 
sun, till they have satisfied each other 
as to the welfare of their wives, chil- 
dren, relatives, acquaintances, cattle, 
domestic animals, and so on : there is 
then a good deal of ceremony in set- 
tling the important qeustion who shall 
first put his cap on again. They are 
very muscular, and are capable of un- 
dergoing incredible fatigue. 

A more desirable spot for the asth- 
matic or consumptive, uniting such nu- 
merous advantages, cannot be found $ 
the town of Funchal being situated in 
a valley open only to the south, while 
it is completely defended by the moun- 
tains rising behind, from those north- 
ern blasts, which in other situations 
too often prove fatal in cases of de- 
cline ; and the temperature of the at- 
mosphere is very little subject to 
change, the thermometer being seldom 
higher than from 75 to 78 in summer, 
and rarely below 65 in winter : indeed 
the climate is so favourable for in- 
valids, that were it resorted to before 
the disease becomes too long confirm- 
ed it would seldom fail in restoring 
their health : but it is to be regretted 
that this resource is often deferred till 
it is too late for any hopes of recovery, 
and when the patient has scarcely 
strength to undergo the fatigues of the 
voyage. 

When the island was first colonized, 
prince Henry bad the sugar cane 
tansplanted hither from Sicily ; and, 
at one time, there were forty sugar 
mills on the island, that article then 
forming the staple commodity; now 
there is only one mill remaining, at 
which little sugar is made, but that 
little is excellent, and has a scent like 
the violet. 

Instead of the cane, vine is now cul- 
tivated, the produce of which is well 
known and esteemed all over the world? 
the vines run on trellises of cane work, 
about three feet from the ground, and 
the grape is usually fit for making into 
wine at the beginning of September, 
when they are obliged to tie up all the 
dogs, to prevent their getting at the 
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mpes, of which they are very fond. 
Great quantities are destroyed by rats, 
lizards, and wasps. 

Tlie wine-press is a wooden trough 
about six feet square, and two feet deep; 
over which is a large clumsy lever. 
When the trough is nearly filled, about 
half a dozen peasants, bare legged} get 
in, and with their feet press out the 
precious juice ; after which the husks 
and stalks are collected in a head, and 
pressed with the lever, this last press- 
ing produces the stitongest and choi- 
cest wipe. The best wine is produced 
on the south side of the island, and 
when first made, is as deep coloured 
as port; ferments for about six weeks 
after it is made. It is computed that 
about twenty thousand pipes are made 
annually, of which about two thirds 
are exported, principally to Great Bri- 
tain and British colonies, and the re- 
mainder is consumed on the island. 

There are many different descrip- 
tions of grapes, the largest size, and 
which -is merely a table grape, and is 
not made into wine, is about the size 
of a muscle plumb, and the bunches 
are so large as sometimes to weigh 
twenty pounds. 

The wines shipped from Madeira, 
are classed Tinta, or Madeira, Bur- 
gundy, Malmsey, Sersial, and simple 
plain Madeira; the three first are 
thirty pounds per pipe dearer than the 
latter, which is 60/. per pipe of 1 10 
gallons free on board. This high 
price is occasioned by the want of 
unanimity among the English mer- 
chants, or indeed a want of good fafith 
towards each other, for they appear 
occasionally to rouse from thelV leth- 
argy, meet at their consul’s, and agree 
to give only certain prices for the wines 
at the press, but, immediately after, 
each outbids the other, and the wine 
jobber laughs in his sleeve, and profits 
by their folly. Were a dozen of the 
principal wine shippers to be unani- 
mous, they might, with ease reduce 
the wines at the press one third of the 
present exorbitant prices, and could, of 
course, make a similar reduction in 


the shipping prices, when they would 
consequently have larger orders; but 
what can scarcely be credited is, that 
when they had what they term fac- 
torial matting, to affix the shippingpri- 
ces for 1 81 9, all but two of the sapient 
assembly were for raising the priced 
per pipe; and when these two proved 
to a demonstration that such conduct 
would only induce the wine-jobbers to 
make a similar rise, and merely add 
to their coffers, already overflowing 
with the effect of the merchants’ past 
follies; the meeting still deemed it 
necessary to adjourn for a few days, 
before they would allow themselves to 
be convinced. 

No foreign wine is allowed to be 
imported, not even a few dozens of 
Port for private use, although it is the 
produce of the mother country ; this 
is being very strict indeed, yet it is 
justifiable, as a very few years since a 
discovery was made of a smuggle into 
the island of a number of pipes of 
wine from the island of Fayal and 
Teneriffe ; and had not the most rigid 
methods been adopted the wine of 
Madeira would have lost its reputa- 
tion, as no one who imported wine 
from thence could have been certain 
of having it genuine: consequently 
the wines were seized, and the beads 
of the casks were knocked out in pub- 
lic market-place, which overflowed 
with the contents: the boats that 
landed it were confiscated, and the 
smugglers condemned to transporta- 
tion, or to pay to the crown, in addi- 
tion to losing the wine, twice its 
amount. 

The islaud is well supplied with 
fcpod beef, mutton, poultry, and some 
wild pigeons, quails, partridges, snipes, 
woodcocks, wild rabbits, &c. The 
Atlantic furnishes the island with 
abundance of excellent jew-fisli, johu- 
dory, pike, mullet, hake, makerel, 
pilchards, turtle, crayfish,. crab, lim- 
pets, shrimps, &c. They have a 
breed of small but handsome and ser- 
viceable horses. 

Most of the commercial characters 
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an the Island are English ; and among 
them are some respectable long-estab- 
lished houses, possessing considerable 
capitals : there are about twenty dif- 
ferent firms, and as many families.-— 
The total number of British subjects 
in Madeira, including women, child- 
ren, clerks, and servants, amount to 
one hundred ; but they are too haugh- 
ty, too jealous, and too envious of 
each other, to be sociable. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERT. 

The following letter from J. Ro- 
binson, Esq. to the Hon. Dr. S. L. 
Mitchill, was originally published in 
the Columbian. It cannot fail to be 
highly interesting to such of our read- 
ers as have not had an opportunity of 
perusing it, and Will excite no small 
degree of surprise, that these islands 
should thus long have remained unex- 
plored. 

Valparaiso , Jam. 23, 1820. 

Sir — T avail myself of an opportu- 
nity to write by the way of England, 
to notify you of a recent important 
discovery of land in the South Seas. 

In the month of February, of the 
present year, Captain Smith, master 
of the British merchant brigantine 
Williams, on a passage from Buenos 
Ayres to this port, round Cape Horn, 
in lat. 6l, 40, south, discovered land. 
When be arrived here, he reported 
what he had seen, but most persons 
were incredulous. Mortified by this 
scepticism, upon his return passage to 
Montivedeo, he sailed to the southward 
to ascertain whether he had been de- 
ceived or not; but meeting bad w ed® 
ther, and encountering ice, be was 
obliged to desist, and prosecute his 
voyage: yet without abandoning his 
original intention, or losing his san- 
guine belief in the existence of land in 
that neighbourhood* In Montivedeo, 
he prepared his vessel rather better 
than common, and proceeded a second 
rime round the Cape, towards Valpa- 
raiso, and m the 13th of October, 


was gratified by a second sight of iht 
same land be bad seen before. The 
water was then high coloured, and he 
sounded in sixty-five fathoms, black 
and white sand and shells. The 
soundings gradually decreased to 25 
fathoms, and less, hut coarser, and of 
an oozy greenish colour, as he ap- 
proached the shore. 

Captain Smith was obliged to stand 
off and on, by a heavy swell, until the 
17th ultimo, when he landed in lati- 
tude 64 43 south, and 57 10 westloo- 
gitude, by observation, and an excel- 
lent chronometer. 

Here he saw many seals, sea4fon% 
whales, and sea fowls ; all perfectly 
fearless and unacquainted with dan- 
ger. 

This land he calls a continent, and 
gave it the name of New South ; Bri- 
tain, upon which he hoisted the Bri- 
tish flag. 

On the north coast of this land, 
there is a chain or line of islands, 
from two to ten miles distant from the 
mam, to which he gave the name of 
Penguin Islands . Between these 
islands and the main land, there is a 
kind of channel, from two to ten 
miles wide, with some current; and 
in one {dace an appearance of break- 
ers, produced probably by a narrow 
passage, and sunken rocks. The pas- 
sage there, is not more than a mile 
wide, but captain Smith did not ex- 
plore it. 

Captain Smith coasted to the west, 
and west of south, sometimes inside 
of the islands, at others betwee n them 
and the main land, to tfae latitude of 
63 53? *>utb, longitude 64 west ; the 
*ind then blowing from the south- 
west, he took his departure and steer- 
ed from the land north by west, when 
it bore south and west, as far as could 
be discerned with good glasses, and 
with every appearance of its extend- 
ing further. He describes the whole 
of this food, both the main and the 
islands, as being very high, even 
above the clouds, and the summits as 
having been covered with snow, and 
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vidi generally a sterile barren aspect, 
bat with some indications of vegeta- 
tion, shrubbery and wood in tbe val- 
ues and apertures of the hills and 
mountains, and likewise with rivers 
and creeks. He stretched along this 
const, three hundred miles, with gene- 
rally cool pleasant weather, but not 
having been properly provided with 
boats, he did not attempt to re-land, 
notwithstanding he saw fine bays and 
sandy beaches. 

Captain Smith saw many fish of all 
colours and sites, and different denom- 
inations. The most remarkable re- 
sembled tbe codfish of Cape Augully 
Bank and the Isle of Joan Fernandes. 
Tbe whales were like those of Hud- 
son’s Bay and Davis’ Straits. Besides 
these he saw a species of white whale 
and black fish. 

Tbe soundings, or rather the matter 
drawn op with the brad, at each east, 
are preserved. I have seen them, 
and likewise a draught of die land, by 
a good band. Captain Sheriff, of the 
Andromache, and other British naval 
' forces in these seas, wifi dispatch a 
| vessel in a few days to survey this 
land, and report upon it. 

Thinking that this discovery may 
be interesting to you, sir, in as much 
as H may be the means of throwing a 
new light upon geography, navigation, 
and theory of the earth, I take the 
liberty to cummunicate the informa- 
tion, in the hopes that the facts will be 
gratifying to the Lyceum, and useful 
to society in general. 

Permit me to hint, that it is proba- 
ble many great discoveries are yet to 
be made in this hemisphere, and that 
much has escaped the most curious 
observers in the Pacific Ocean. Should 
the government of tbe United States, 
1 equip and commission a vessel with 
I proper persons for a voyage of discov- 
ery to this quarter of the world, I think 
that the government and nation would 
be amply rewarded by the acquisition 
of koowledge, in addition to the con- 
scious satisfaction, arising from having 


patronised and p r o mot ed laudable in- 
telligence, adventure and enterprise. 

Perhaps new sources of wealth, 
happiness, power, and revenue would 
be disclosed, and scienee itself be be- 
nefited thereby. The land lately dis- 
covered, lies in the track of vessels 
bound into and out of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

With great respect, I have the hon- 
our to he, sir, your most obedient hum* 
ble servant. 

J. ROBINSON. 

To the Hon. Samuel L Mitchell , ) 
h. L. D. President of the Lyceum > 
of Nat. History, N. York, Ike. ) 

New-London, Sept. 27. 

We observe that accounts are pub- 
lished in tbe American papers of the 
discovery of a new island or conti- 
nent, (lying in S. lat. 64 deg. 4$ min. 
and long. 57 deg. 10 min. W.) by the 
captain of an English Whaleman, who 
nailed along the coast for more than 
200 miles, and who took formal pos- 
session of it in the name of his king. 
This newly discovered land has been 
known for several years to some of 
our Yankee whalemen; and it is a 
fact, that several vessels have sailed 
from Stonington to the above-men- 
tioned continent or island, the last 
summer, on sealing voyages. Cap- 
tain Sheffield, who commands one of 
the ships, represents the appearance 
of tbe country as exceedingly moun- 
tainous, and, during what may be 
termed summer, covered with snow ; 
that it was destitute of inhabitants, 
and that it can only be useful for the 
purpose of fishing and sealing seals 
being stated to be exceeding plenty, 
and perfectly tame ; thus proving that 
they had not been visited by that 
scourge of their race — man. 

CHINA PROPER. 

Extends from the great wall in tbe 
N. to the Chinese Sea in the S. about 
1,330 miles. The breadth from the 
shores of the Pacific to the frontiers of 
Thibet, may be computed at 1,030 
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miles. Iii^ the square, miles the con- 
tents may be estimated at 1,298,000. 
According to the information received 
by Sir George Staunton, from a man- 
darin of high rank, the population is 
computed at 333,000,000. From the 
calculations in NeuhofPs travels, it is 
more probable that the population is 
about 230,000,000. 


HISTORICAL. 

CHINESE CHAQUEN. 

An officer of high rauk, in a pro- 
vince of China, having, for some days, 
applied himself to business, suddenly 
shut up his gates, pretending to be 
sick, and would admit nobody to see 
or speak to him. A mandarine, and 
friend of his, dreading the consequen- 
ces, after much entreaty was permitted 
to visit him, and told him the great 
discontent the city was in for want of 
dispatching business. The officer put 
him off with pretences of being indis- 
posed in his health. “ I see no symp- 
toms of it,” said the maudarine, “ but 
if vour excellency will acquaint me 
with the true cause, I will endeavour 
to serve you.” The chaquen (for that 
was the name of the officer) replied, 
“ somebody has stolen the king’s seal 
out of the cabinet where I usually kept 
it, and Iras left it locked as if nothiug 
hid been taken out ; so that if I should 
give audience, I can seal no dispatches, 
and if I should discover my careless- 
ness in suffering the king’s seal to be 
stolen, I shall lose both my govern- 
ment, and ray head.” “ Who do you 
suspect as the author of this mischief?” 
said the mandarine. “ The governor 
of the city,” replied the chaquen, 
^who is my professed enemy.” “Go 
then,” said the mandarine, “and com- 
mand ail your best moveables to be 
caried into the innermost part of your 
palace, set fire oil the rest, and cry 
out for help to quench it, and the go- 
vernor must come by virtue of his 
office in such accident?. When you 
first set eye upon him, call to him 


with an audible Voice, and give him 
the cabinet locked as it vs, to secure it 
for you ; for then if he has robbed you 
of the seal, be will return it with the 
cabinet, or if he does not, your excel* 
lency will have a fair opportunity to 
charge him with neglecting to secure 
it, and so both free yourself from the 
impending danger, and revenge your- 
self upon your enemy.” The strain- . 
gem had the desired success ; for the 
next morning, the fire being extio- 
gukshed, the governor brought him the . 
cabinet, with the king’s seal in it; 
both concealing the robbery of the 
one, and the carelessness of the other, 
and all -was well again.— Alvarez Se- , 
medo, Hist. Chin. j 

• 

JULIUS C£6AR 

Is as renowned in history for his ex- 
traordinary clemency as his great vic- 
tories; for, by the former, he con- 
quered his enemies, and by the latter 
he overcame himself, which is the 
noblest conquest in the word. Cor- 
nelius Phagita, one of Sylla’s bloody 
agents, having surprised him in his 
retirement, and with much ado let 
him escape at the price of two talents; 
when it was in Csesars power to take 
dire revenge, yet he would do him no 
injury, saying, “ He could not be an- 
gry with the wind and waves when 
the storm was at an ejid.” He par- 
doned his utter enemy Doraitius, and 
gave him his life, liberty, and estate. 
After his decisive victory at Pbarsa- 
lia, he allowed every one of his sol- 
diers to save one of Pompey’s party, 
and by proclamation licensed all that 
he had not then pardoned to return 
into Italy, and freely enjoy their pos- 
sessions, dignities, and commands, 
without molestation. And, when he 
had notice of Pompey’s death, by the 
base treachery and barbarity of Ptol- 
emy king of, Egypt, was so far from 
rejoicing at it, that he shed tears of • 
sorrow for the loss of *so great a man, 
and pursued his murderers with blood 
and slaughter, Jill he had ruined them 
and their country. — Lips. Monit. 
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FILIAL AFFECTION. 

In the unhappy civil wars between 
Qctavianus and Antonius, Metellus, 
the son, was for the former, and his 
father Metellus, for the latter; and in , 
the victory at the battle of Actium, 
being taken prisoner, was brought be- 
fore Octavianus, to have the sentence 
of death pronounced against him: 
Metellus, the son, knew him, though 
much brokfn by sortow mid confine- 
ment, and ran, with tears of joy in his 
eyes, into his father’s arms, and turn- 
ing to Octavianus, said, “This thy 
enemy has forfeited his life, but I have 
merited a reward for the services I 
have done thee in war ; I entreat thee, 
therefore, give this venerable aged 
mah his life, and pat Ine to death 
instead of him. 9 ’ Octavianus, moved 
by his filial piety, (though he bad 
been a considerable enemy; gave the 
son the life of his father. — London 
Theat. 

POMPONIUS, 

A Roman knight, being in Lucul- 
los’s army against Mithridates, had the 
misfortune to be desperately wounded 
and taken prisoner; and, being brought 
before the king, he demanded if he 
should take care to cure him, he would 
be his friend; to whom Pompontus 
answered, u lf he would be a friend to 
the people of Rome, he would be so 
to ium; but, if otherwise, notwith- 
standing any obligation he could lay 
upon him, he must expect him to be 
his mortal enemy.” — Fulgos. Ex. 

INVENTION. 

A stranger publicly said that he 
could teach Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, an infallible way tc^find 
out and discover all the conspiracies 
his subjects should contrive against 
him, if he would give a good sum of 
money for his pains. Dionysius hear- 
caused the man to be brought 
More him, that lie might learn an art 
so necessary to his preservation ; and 
having asked him by what art he 1 


might make such discoveries, the fal- 
low made answer, that all the art be 
knew, was, that Dionysius should give 
him a talent, and afterward boast that 
“ he had received afreet secret from 
him.” Dionysius liked the invention, 
and accordingly caused six hundred 
crowns to be counted out to him, and 
this served as well to keep his ene- 
mies in awe, as if it had been real. 

Mont. Ess. Eng. 

courage. 

L. Sylla, finding his army almost 
broken to pieces, and ready to give 
way, in a battle against Archelaus ge- 
neral of king Mithridates, dismounted, 
laid bold of an ensign, and rushed a- 
mong his enemies, crying out, “ Here 
Roman soldiers, I resolvfe to die, 
though you should I°ave me ; and, if 
any man hereafter shall ask you how 
and where you left your general, tell 
them you left him fighting alone in 
the field of Orchomenura.” The sol- 
diers shamed with these words, stood 
their ground, renewed the fight, and 
won the victory. — F ulgas. Ex. 

HENRY, 

Earl of Holsatia, surnamed Iron, by 
reason of his extraordinary strength 
and courage, being a favourite of Ed- 
ward III, king of England, was hated 
by the courtiers, who taking advan- 
tage of the king’s absence, prevailed 
on the queen to make trial whether 
he was nobly descended, by exposing 
him to a lion, alleging the li?n would 
not hurt him if he was truly noblq. 
For this purpose a Hon was turned 
loose in the nigVt; and Henry, having 
a night-gown on, over his shirt, with 
his girdle and sword, m which pos- 
ture he used to walk in the morn- 
ing, in the base court of the castle, 
to take the air, tinet with the lion 
roaring and frizzling his shaggy crest, 
buf the earl being undaunted, said in 
a harsh and angry tone, u Stand, you 
dog;” at which tbe lion crouched at 
his feet, and the earl took him by the 
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neck and pot him into his den, leav- 
ing the night-cap upon the lion’s back, 
and so walked off unconcerned ; and 
looking up to the windows where the 
courtiers were, said, “Now let the 
proudest of you all, that boast so 
much of your noble birth, go and fetch 
my night-cap, and take it for his 
pains;” hut they shamefully pulled 
in their heads, and made no reply.— 
Crantz. Hist. Saxon. 

For the Masokjc Register. 

Mr. Pratt, 

If you think the following Biogra- 
phical Scraps worthy an insertion in 
your Register, the trouble of transcrib- 
ing them will be fully paid. 

A. F. B. 

CURIOS DANTATUS, 

Was a Roman, and lived in the be- 
ginning of the Republic, he was three 
times consul, received twice triumphal 
honours, but returned always after his 
victories to the plough, and lived hum- 
bly on his farm. Receiving, once, from 
certain ambassadors, considerable of- 
fers of gold and silver, he shewed them 
his kettle full of radishes and greens, 
saying, “judge if a man who is con- 
tented with such repast, has need of 
your riches.” What a glorious exam- 
ple for independent Americans ! 


THE REV. JOHN WESLEY. 

Perhaps the most charitable man in 
England was Mr. Wesley; his libe- 
rality to the poor knew no bounds, 
lie gave away not merely a certain 
ortion of his income, but all that he 
ad (his Own necessaries provided for.) 
This was a good work, in which he 
engaged at a very early period. When 
he had thirty pounds a year, he lived 
upon twenty-eight, and gave away 
forty shillings. The next year receiv- 
ing sixty pounds, he still lived on 
twenty-eight, and gave away thirty- 
two; the third year he received ninety 
pounds, and gave away sixty-two; 
the fpertkyefcr he received one hun- 


dred and twenty pounds, still he lived 
on twenty-eight, and gave to the poor 
ninety-two pounds. At this rate he 
proceeded during the rest of his life, 
upon a moderate calculation having 
given away in about fifty years, twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds sterling, 
which almost any other but himself 
would have taken care to put out at 
interest, on good security. 

Go ye, unmarried men, And do like- 
wise. 

THE RIGHT REV. GEORGE HORN, 

In his writings was ironical and gay. 
When Dr. A. Smith wrote an eulogium 
on Hume, Horn reprobated the ful- 
some panegyric with the most exqui- 
site humour. He laments that a man 
of sense should, in compliment to a 
few agreeable qualities, overlook a 
design to subvert every idea of truth 
and comfort, salvation and immortal- 
ity, and the providence, nay, the ex- 
istence of God. He says in his letter 
to Smith, “ Hume, I doubt not, was as 
you affirm, a social agreeable person, 
of a convivial turn ; told a good story, 
and played well at his favourite game 
of whist. I know not that John the 
painter did the same, but there is no 
absurdity in the supposition; if he 
did not, he might have done it. 1 
would only infer this much, that I 
could not, on that account, briug my- 
self absolutely to approve his odd fan- 
cy of firing all the dock-yards in the 
kingdom.” Thus ludicrously keen he 
repelled the contagion of infidelity, 
and refuted that vain philosophy, the 
utmost scope and power of which i* 
to give mankind “ a doubtful solution 
of doubtful doubts.” 


KING HENRY II, 

In his expedition against the Welch, 
passing a streight among the moun- 
tains of Wales, had the misfortune to 
lose many of his men; and Eustace 
Fhz John, with Robert Coursy, and 
the king himself, were reported to be 
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killed ; which so discouraged that part 
of the English army that had not pass* 
ed the streights, that Henry, Earl of 
Essex, threw down the kingV stand- 
ard, that be carried by inheritance, 
and fled ; but the king soon made it 
known that he was alive, for he routed 
the Welch, and brought them to seek 
their peace by submission. The earl 
of Essex was afterwards accused of 
cowardice by Robert de Mainfort, and 
having the combat granted him, was 
overcome, and, at the intercession of 
his friends, pardoned for life, but was 
condemned to be shorn a monk, to be 
pot into the Abbey at Reading, and 
all his lands and estate were confisca- 
ted to the king. — Hitt. Eng. 
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EUGENIA DE MIRANDE. 

AN INTERESTING STORY. — PROM THE 
FRENCH, 

(Concluded from page 78.) 

“ To establish a claim that is just, 
the security of one of our armies rein* 
dered it necessary to destroy an estab- 
lishment which the husband of the 
widow founded : she asks for indem- 
nity.” 

“And must she have protection, 
madam, to obtain this ?” 

u Protection is not necessary to ob- 
tain it, because it is just ; but we wish 
for protection, in order that the busi- 
ness may not linger in the bureaux , 
before it is seen by the minister.” 

“I see,” said Latremblaye, the 
name of the young man, “that we 
must lay before the minister a con- 
cise and clear memorial, which shall 
make him feel the justice of the 
claim.” 

“ That is just the thing 5 but the 
memorial must be drawn.” 

Both were silent. 

“I scarcely dare ask you,” said 
Eugenia. 

“ Why not ? I should have offered 
to do it, if I had not been afraid of 
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doing it ill. Besides, I am ignorant 
of the details of the affair.” 

“ I wiD communicate them.” 

Eugenia retired a moment, and re- 
turned with her father. She requested 
him to ask Latremblaye to dinner, in 
order that he might be furnished with 
the details of the business in question. 
The old gentleman intreated the young 
man to fix a day, which, after mutual 
compliments, he did. 

Latremblaye came at the appointed 
time ; the dinner was gay, and the 
conversation lively : every subject was 
introduced, except the one which had 
been the occasion of the dinner. La- 
tremblaye thought Eugenia charming. 
She was well informed, and had viva- 
city and wit. After dinner she intro- 
duced the affair of the unfortunate 
lady. Latremblaye beard her with 
attention, and promised to draw up 
the memorial in two days. He per- 
formed his promise, and succeeded 
perfectly well : energy, clearness, pro. 
cision : nothing was wanting. Euge- 
nia read it with marks of the highest 
satisfaction. 

“ There is a strength, a sensibility, 
sir, in the style, which render it im- 
possible for the minister not to yield 
to your reasoning ; and were I in the 
minister's place, you should certainly 
not experience a refusal.” 

Latremblaye blushed, and knew not 
what to reply. 

a Nor is this all, sir ; we must givfe 
to your memorial a new degree of 
eloquence; it must be presented by 
the person herself who is supposed to 
have written it. The gesture, voice, 
and look of the person interested will 
add to the impression it ought to pro- 
duce. Attempt to procure a rendez- 
vous, in order that the lady may de- 
liver it herself to the minister.” 

After a week's exertions, Latrem- 
blaye came one evening to Eugenia 
with a triumphant air. “ I have pro- 
cured an interview for to-morrow; 
give your friend notice, and with this 
paper all doors will be open to her.” 

“ What gratitude do I not owe you ? 
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You will have the satisfaction of hav- 
ing snatched this poor family from 
despair; but do not abandon her till 
you have conducted her to the door. 
A woman softened by grief, and timid, 
would appear to disadvantage unac- 
companied. Do you consent to go 
with her?” 

This last act of complaisance cost 
Latretnblaye 'much ; yet the habit of 
yielding to the wishes of Eugenia, the 
desire of insuring the success of the 
business, a curiosity to see the un- 
known, conquered his repugnance, 
and he promised to come the next day 
to Eugenia’s, where the mysterious 
lady was to be. 

The next day, Eugenia, without be- 
ing full dressed, was more carefully 
dressed than usual ; her hair fell 
gracefully over her forehead and down 
her neck, her eyes sparkled, and her 
bosom heaved, as Latremblaye enter- 
ed. He looked round the room, and 
said, “ the lady is not yet come ?” 

u No,” replied Eugenia, with some 
emotion. 

u I will wait for her.” 

He took a seat near the tea-table at 
which Eugenia was sitting. A silence 
of some minutes ensued. Each stole 
looks at the other. Latremblaye 
blushed, and would have been put out 
of countenance if Eugenia had not 
blushed also. 

Latremblaye at length said, but with 
some hesitation, “ I ought, madam, to 
bless this circumstance (Eugenia cast 
her eyes upon the ground), which has 
introduced me to your acquaintance.” 

“ Whatever satisfaction you feel, sir, 
you roust derive from a conviction of 
merit. The zeal you have shown — I 
assume you I have been — gratified, 
pleased with it.” 

A second silence ensued as long as 
the first. Latremblaye at length took 
a desperate resolution. 

*< I know not that I am doing right ; 
but I cannot conceal what I feel — you 
kuow it as well as I do.” 

Eugenia could by a word have reliev- 
ed his embarrassment ; but in such cir- 


cumstances the female bosom, however 
humane, never carries its humanity 
so far, and when arrived at that point, 
women force us to tell them what they 
know already ; so that the poor young 
man confessed he loved her. Eugenia 
had propriety enough to keep a just 
medium between the offended air which 
only would have suited a prude, and 
that satisfied manner which ill accords 
"•with the modesty of her sex. The 
conversation changed ; but it became 
animated and lively ; relieved from a 
burden, it proceeded with lightness, 
grace, and case. Questions were ask- 
ed and answered without hesitation ; 
each com nj unicat ed their pursuits, 
their modes of thinking and speaking 
upon different subjects, with such con- 
fidence, that they did not perceive they 
had been waiting for the lady three 
quarters* of an hour. 

Latremblaye at length noticed the 
non-arrival. — “ She is not come yet !” 

“ She will not come at all,” replied 
Eugenia. 

Latremblaye, in utter astonishment, 
looked at Eugenia, whose eyes an- 
swered only by an expression of lan- 
gour, mixed with a smile, which pro- 
duced together an inexpressible grace. 

“ Would you,” said Eugenia, “ be 
very, very angry with me, if, by 
chance, there should be no truth in 
the history of my unfortunate lady? 
if all this was but a proof, a means of 
pointing out to my heart a man whose 
sensibility was not the effect of sensual 
desires ?” 

Latremblaye knew not what to 
answer. 

“You will perhaps, believe me,” 
continued Eugenia, “ when I tell you 
that I have received the homage of 
several men; will you also believe 
me, when I add, that none of those . 
who distinguished me was precisely* 
such a one as I wished ? The death 
of my mother, whom I lost early, has 
given a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence to my mind. My father is 
inyfiienil; I consult him always; his 
manner of viewing things 1$ liberal ; 
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he permitted me to make a trial, a 
bold one without doubt, but which, 
however, could go no further than I 
wished.” 

“ 1 am not recovered from my sur- 
prise,” said Latrembraye . — u What ! 
was it but a feint? It has cost you 
much, I am sure, for I recollect seve- 
ral circumstances in which you were 
interdicted.” 

“It is true; but I was supported 

S r the intention of confessing every 
mg” 

u And my memorial ?” 
u I will keep it,” said Eugenia, u as 
a monument of the goodness of your 
heart, and the eloquence o^pour style.” 

“ And the author of the memorial, 
what will you make of him r” 

u My husband,” replied Eugenia, 
with downcast looks, “ jf he wishes it, 
and if our two families consent.” 

The two families, composed of 
good persons, easily consented, and 
the young couple were united at Paris ' 
a few weeks ago. . As soon as they 
were united they went to pay a visit 
to madame C****, to relieve her from 
her benevolent anxiety, and to make 
her an elegant present for the bundle 
which she had sent for the unfortunate 
hdja 

m 

AN INTERESTING ORIENTAL TALE. 

A family in a moderate condition 
dwelt at Vou Su, a town dependent on 
the city of TchaogTcheou in thd pro- 
vince of Kiang San : three brothers 
composed this family ; the eldest was 
called Liu the Diamond, the next Liu 
the Treasure, and the third Liu tbe 
Pearl; the latter was not yet old 
enough for marriage, but the other two 
were already married ; the wife of the 
first was called Oaang, and that of the 
younger Yang, and they had both all 
those charms that render women agree- 
able. 

Liu the Treasure had a strong pas- 
sion for gaming and drigking, and dis- 
covered little inclination to any tbing 
that was good; his .wife was of the 


same character, and had little regard 
for virtue, greatly differing in this from 
Ouang her sister-in-law, who was an 
example of mpdesty and regularity; 
thus, though these two women seem- 
ingly kept up a good understanding 
between each other, their hearts were 
but weakly united. 

Ouang bad a son surnamed Hieul, 
that is, The Son of Rejoicing ; this 
child was but six years old, when one 
day stopping in the street with other 
children in tbe neighbourhood, to be- 
hold a solemn procession, be was lost 
in the crowd, and did not return home 
in the evening. 

This loss rendered bis parents in- 
consolable, who put up advertise- 
ments m all public places, and in- 
quired after him in every street, but 
all to no purpose, for they could hear 
no news of their dear son. Liu his 
father was overwhelmed with sorrow, 
and in the midst of his melancholy he 
determined to forsake his bouse, 
where every thing called to mind the 
memory of his dear Hieul; be bor- 
rowed of one of his friends a small 
sum to carry on a little traffic in the 
neighbourhood of the city, flattering 
himself that in those short and fre- 
quent excursions he should at length 
find the treasure he had lost. 

As his mind was wholly taken up 
with his son, he was little affected 
with the advantages lie gained from 
trade ; however, he carried it on for 
the space of five years, without going 
a great distance from his own house, 
whither he returned every year to pass 
the autumnal season; in short, not 
finding his son after so many years, 
and believing him lost without re- 
demption, and perceiving likewise 
that bis wife Ouang was likely to have 
no more children, he determined to 
withdraw himself entirely from so 
much unAsiness ; and as he had in- 
creased his stock, his design was to go 
and trade in another province. 

On the road he met with a rich 
merchant. Who, perceiving his talents 
and skill in trade, made him an ad* 
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vantageous offer, and the desire of 
growing rich made him forget his 
trouble. 

Hardly were they arrived in the 
province of Chang Si, but evety thing 
succeeded to their wishes ; they had a 
quick sale for their merchandise, and 
the profit was considerable : the pay- 
ment, which was deferred on account 
of two years famine that afflicted the 
country, and a tedious distemper 
wherewith Liu was seized, kept him 
three years in that province; after he 
had recovered his health and his mo- 
ney, he set out in order to return to his 
own countiy. 

Happening to stop on the road near 
a town called Tchin Lieou to recover 
from his fatigues, he perceived a gir- 
dle of blue cloth in the shape of a long 
narrow bag, such as is worn under a 
gown, and used to carry money in 5 
going to take it, he found it of a con- 
siderable weight, and drawing a little 
to one side, he opened the bag, and 
found about two hundred taels. 

At the sight of this treasure he 
made the following reflections: “It 
is my good fortune that has put this 
sum into my hands, and 1 may keep 
it if I please, and make use of it with- 
out dread of any bad consequence; 
however, he who has lost it, as soon 
as it comes to his knowledge, will be 
in a dreadful agony, and return to 
seek it as soon as possible: k has 
been said that our ancestors, when 
they have found money in this man- 
ner, have taken it for no other end but 
to restore it to the true owner : this 
seems to me just and equitable, and 
worthy of imitation, especially con- 
sidering that I am grown old, and 
have no heir to succeed me, I have no 
occasion to retain money which I can- 
not strictly call my own.” 

At the same instant he went and 
placed himself near the spot where he 
found the bag, and waited there the 
whole day wiSiout any person coming 
to claim it, and the next day he conti- 
nued his journey. 

After six days’ travelling, he arriv- 


ed in the evening at Nan Sou Tcheoo, 
and took up his lodging in an inn 
where were several other merchants ; 
their discourse falling upon the acci- 
dents of trade, one of the company 
said, “five days ago when I left 
Tchin Lieou I lost two hundred taels, 
which 1 had in my undermost girdle ; 
I had taken off this girdle, and placed 
it near me while I took a little rest, 
when suddenly a Mandarin with all 
his train passing by, I got put of the 
way for fear of an insult, and forgot to 
take up my money, and it was not till 
I went to undress myself at night that 
I perceived my loss ; I was fully con- 
vinced tha^gf would be to no purpose 
to return back, since the place where 
I slept was much frequented, ana 
therefore it was not worth while to' re- 
tard my journey in search of what I 
was sure not to find.” 

Every one pitied his hard lot, and 
Liu immediately demanded the name, 
'and place of abode; your servant, re- 
plied the merchant, is called Tchin, 
and lives at Yang Tcheou, where he 
has a shop and a pretty large stock 5 
but pray may I ask, in my turn, to 
whom I have the honour of speaking ? 
Liu told him his name, and that lie 
was an inhabitant of the city VodSi ; 
my direct way thither, added he, ift 
through Yang Tcheou, and if you 
please I will do myself the pleasure 
of accompanying you to your own 
house. 

Tfchin replied, with a great deal of 
politeness, with all my heart, if you 
please, we will go together, and I 
think myself happy to meet with such 
good company. Early the next morn- 
ing they set out on their journey to- 
gether, and as it was not very long, 
they soon came to Yang Tcheou. 

After the usual civilities, Tchin in- 
vited his fellow-traveller into the 
house, and served up a small colla- 
tion; then Liu began to talk of the 
money lost at Tchin Lieou : of what 
eolour, said be, was the girdle where- 
iu your money was contained ? and 
how was it made? It was of blue 
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cloth, replied Tchin, and that which 
I distinguished it from all others was 
| the character Tjdrin at one of its ends, 
which is my name, and is worked in 
with white silk.N 

This description leaving no farther 
doubt, Liu said with a cheerful air, if 
I have asked you so many questions, 
it is because 1 have found such a gir- 
| die as you describe, and drew it out 
at the same time ; see, said he, if this 
belongs to you ; it is the very same, 
said Tchin, upon which Liu present- 
ed h to its true owner. 

Tchio, full of gratitude, pressed 
him greatly to accept of half df the 
swn, but to no purpose, for Liu would 
tak^ nothing: how great isfcy obliga- 
tion* resumed Tchin ! where may be 
frond' such great honesty and generos- 
ity as yours ? He then ordered a 
handsome treat, and they invited each 
I other to drink with great demonstra- 
tions of friendship. 

Tchin said within himself, where 
shall I find in these days a man of 
i equal probity with Liu ? people of his 
! character are very rare ; but why 
should I receive so great a benefit 
from him, and not think of an ac- 
knowledgment ? I have a daughter 
| about twelve years old, and am desi- 
rous ofan alliance with so good a man ; 
but has he ever a son ? tliat is what I 
am ignorant of : dear friend, said he 
to him, have you a son ? and of what 
age may your son be ? 

At this question the tears fell from 
I the eyes of Liu : Alas! replied he, I 
had but one son, who was iufinitely 
| dear to me, and seven years ago 
walking out to behold a procession he 
disappeared, and I could learn no 
news of him ever since ; and to add 
I to my unhappiness, my wile has had 
^ no more children. 

At this relation Tchin seemed very 
thoughtful for a moment, then resum- 
ing the discourse, my brother and 
benefactor, said he, how old was your 
dear child when. you lost him? He 
was six years old, replied I .iu : What 
was his surname ? added Tchin, and 


how was he made ? We called him 
Hieul, replied Liu; he had had the 
small pox, but it had left no marks 
upon his face; bis complexiou was 
fair and florid. 

This account gave great joy to 
Tchin, and he could not help show- 
ing it in his eyes and countenance; 
he immediately called one of his do- 
mestics, to whom he whispered some- 
thing iu his ear ; the servant made a 
sign that he would obey bis masters 
orders, and went into the inward part 
of the house. 

• Liu attentive to these various ques- 
tions, and the cheerfulness that ap- 
peared in the countenance of his host, 
was taken up with a great many 
doubts, when he saw enter a young 
domestic about thirteen years old; he 
was clad in a long gown and a hand- 
some surtout; he was. well shaped, 
his features were regular, his air 
modest, and his carriage agreeable ; 
he had fine black eyebrows, and eyes 
lively and piercing, which immedi- 
ately struck the heart and eyes of 
Liu. 

When the young boy saw a stran- 
ger sat at the table, he turned towards 
him and made him a low bow, then 
going near Tchin, he stood in a mod- 
est manner over against him : My 
father, said he, with a sweet and 
agreeable voice, you have called 
llienl, what would you be pleased ta 
have with him ? I will tell you by and 
by, replied Tchin, therefore stand near 
me, and wait a little. 

The name of Hieul, that was given 
to the boy, still increased the suspi- 
cions of Liu ; a secret impression 
seized his heart, and by a wonderful 
syfnpdthy of nature recalled to his 
mind the image of his son, his shape, 
his visage, his air, and his manners ; 
he saw them all in the person that he 
beheld, and there was nothing but the 
name of father, which he gave to 
Tchin, that put him to a stand ; he 
thought R a as not civil to ask Tchin 
whether be was in reality his s6n, be- 
cause it might happen that two chi!- 
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dem might have the same name) and 
resemble each other. 

Liu was so taken up whb these re- 
flections that he thought little of the 
entertainment; the strange perplexity 
he was in might be seen ip his counte- 
nance, and something unaccountable 
made him steadfastly keep his eye on 
the young boy, insomudt that he could 
look at nothing else : Hieul, on the 
other hand, notwithstanding the fear- 
fulness and modesty of bis age, looked 
steadfast upon Liu, and it seemed as 
if nature had discovered at that instant 
that he was bis father. 

In short, Liu could no longer sup- 
press the agitation of his heart, and 
breaking silence all of a sudden, ask- 
ed Tchin if he was in reality his son ? 
It was not from me, replied Tchin, 
that he received life, though I look 
upon him as my own son; seven 
years ago a man passed through this 
city, leading this boy in his hand, and 
by chance addressed himself to me, 
and prayed me to assist him in his 
extreme necessity : My wile, says he, 
is dead, and has only left me this child ; 
the bad state of my affairs has obliged 
me to leave my country for a time, 
and retire to Hoai Ngnan among my 
relations, from whom I expect a sum 
of money that 1 may settle myself 
again ; I have not wherewithal to 
bear the charges of my journey, will 
you therefore be so charitable as to 
advance three taels? I will restore 
them faithfully when I return, and as 
a pledge of my honesty I will commit 
to your keeping what 1 hold most dear 
in the world, that is, my only son ; I 
shall «o sooner arrive at Hoai Ngnan, 
but I will return and fetch this dear 
child. 

This confidence affected me much ; 
I put into his hands the sum that he 
required, aod when he left me shed 
tears, testifying that he left his son 
with extreme regret; though what 
surprised me was that the child seem- 
ed unconcerned at the separation; 
hut not seeing the pretended father 
return, I had suspicions that I wanted 


to have cleared up ; .1 called the child, 
and by the different questions that I 
asked him, I found that he was born 
in the city of You Si ; that one day 
being from home to see a procession 
pass by, and going a little too far, he 
was deceived and carried off by a per- 
son unknown ; he told me also the 
name of his father and mother, and I 
soon perceived that the child had 
been stolen by a villain, for which 
reason I treated him with compassion, 
and his behaviour to me gained my 
heart : I have often iutended to take 
a journey on purpose to Vou Si, to 
gain information concerning his fami- 
ly, but still I have been prevented by 
some acciSnt or other: it happened 
very fortunately that a few momenta 
ago yon were speaking of your son, 
and some of your words recalled past 
transactions fresh to my memory, 
upon which I sent for the boy to see 
if you knew him. 

At these words Hieul began to shed 
tears through excess of joy, at the 
sight of which Liu did the same ; a 
particular mark, says he, will make 
this matter still more plain; a little 
above his knee is a black spot, which 
was the effect of his mothers longing 
when she was with child of him ; at 
this Hieul showed a mark, which Liu 
seeing, took him up in his arms amt 
embraced him : My son ! said he, 
my dear son ! by what good fortune 
have I found thee again after so long 
an absence! 

(Continued in p. 149.) 

FROM THt LOIVDOV LT.0GER. 

CAUSE OF CRIME. 

In aH the inquiries that have been 
made into the state of criminality in 
this country, it has been uniformly 
found, that habits of drinking have 
been the primary, or the occasional 
cause. In all the trials at the Old 
Bailey, the first evidence given is the 
visit to the public .house, and the 
quantity of gin dmnH the patties. 
All the rest follows of course, and the 
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fcardihood or barbarity displayed in 
the commission of the crime, is clearly 
traced in the use of ardent spirits. But 
it is Hot new to complain of this mis- 
, chief, this national cause of crime. 

In 1732 or 1733, when distilled li- 
enors were comparatively little known, 
j they were styled the “bane of the 
| nation,” and parliament interfered, 
to keep them as much as possible 
from the hands of the lower class, 
la about ten years, however, that law 
was so modified, and in part repeal- 
ed, that the same facilities were 
given, as the public now enjoy, and 
what was then foretold, has come to 
pass. We are all convinfpd of the 
and we know the remedy ; but 
we dare not propose h ; for if we at- 
tempt such a proposition, we shall 
be'hnmediately told of the vast reve- 
1 sue arising from spirits, and of the 
| vast number of persons who get their 
bread by making or selling them. — 
Doubtless, sir, to annihilate the man- 
ufacture of spirits,' would now be a 

r at evil. But here is the mischief. 

would not have been a great evil 
once, if the arguments with which the 
senate and pulpit resounded, at the pe- 
| nod abovementioned, had been listen- 
ed to. It would have been an evil of 
comparatively very slight extent. But 
now, I am willing to allow, it would 
! be, in a financial view, a very great 
evil ; and if it be brought about at all, 
ought to be brought about very grad- 
ually, and with as little risk of indi- 
vidual loss as possible. Still let us 
not despair. Let us not shut our eyes 
to the miseries occasioned by the ex- 
cessive use of ardent spirits, nor be so 
for deluded as to look for any cause, 
while this most obvious one exists. 
Our prison reformers very properly 
recommended that nothing of the kind 
should be admitted into prisons. This 
ban open acknowledgment of the fact 
1 I have stated. But would not much 
more good be done, and the labours 
j of these reformers be much shortened, 

: if the prohibition extended to those 
j am of jail, as well as those in it? 


I observe it is recommended to 
apothecaries to put upon certain med- 
icines, a label, with the word poison 
on it. Would it not be equally salu- 
tary to write poison upon every bottle 
of gin in a public houee ? 

Another writer on the “cause of 
pauperism” says, “ you boast of hav- 
ing laws and a constitution to make 
men happy, yet you suffer a great 
calamity to exist, which is the heart 
of all miseries. You hang a man for 
stealing a sheep, yet you consider it 
an encroachment on liberty, to pre- 
vent the means of his becoming a 
thief. England wants only sobriety 
to make her an example to every na- 
tion on earth ; but, alas ! to speak the 
honest truth, she is now pointed at as 
the drunken nation , and I may add, 
the swearing nation , which is a natu- 
ral consequence of inebriety ; as men. 
when flushed with liquor, are urged 
to a violation of all decency. Thrice 
happy Scotland, where drunkenness 
is a rarity, common swearing never 
heard, and crime nearly unknown, as 
appears from an observation in the 
Morning Post, stating that there had 
not been cm execution for murder in 
Glasgow for twelve years , although 
the population of the circuit exceeded 
two hundred and fifty thousand souls f 
This happy state of things I should 
impute more to the sobriety of the 
Scotch people, than even to their re- 
ligious instructions ; for the most ex- 
act religious establishment can do but 
little toward lessening crime, or pre- 
serving morals, where the mass of the 
people are debased by the use of strong 
drink ! Surely, surely, sir ! it cannot 
be said that bad habits, fraught with 
ruin to man and society, sgbtiM he 
licensed any more than th? crimes 
whiejt they produce. 

A CltOWN. 

A French officer, who was a pris- 
oner, on his parole at Reeding, met 
with a Bible* He read it, and was so 
struck with its contents, that, he was 
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convinced of the folly of sceptical 
principles, and of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and resolved to. become a pro- 
testant. When his gay associates ral- 
lied him for taking so serious a turn, 
he said in his vindication, “I have 
done oo more than my old school-fel- 
low Beraadotte, who is become a Lu- 
theran.” u Yes, but he became so,” 
said his associates, u to obtain a 
crown.^ My motive,” said the 
Christian officer, “ is the same; we 
only differ as to place. The object of 
Bernadette was to obtain a crown in 
Sweden — mine is to obtain a crown in 
Heaven.” 

A FAITHFUL TIME-PIECE. 

A corporal of the king of Prussia’s 
guard, who was remarkably vain, but 
reckoned a man of great bravery, be- 
ing unable to purchase a watch, fixed 
a leaden bullet to a chain, and wore it 
in his fob. Tbe king one day having 
a mind to be merry, addressed him 
thus ^ u Well, Mr. Corporal, you 
must have been a great economist, to 
be able to purchase a watch. By 
mine it is now six— pray tell me what 
o’clock is it by yours.” The corpo- 
ral, who guessed the king’s intentions, 
immediately drawing the ball from 
his fob, said, “ Sire, my watch neither 
points to five nor six o’clock, but eve- 
ry moment informs me that I must 
die for your majesty.” — “ Hold, mv 
friend,” said the king, who was mpeh 
affected by the speech, “ take this 
watch, that you may also know the 
hour wfyen you die for me ;” and ira- 
immediately he put into bis hand his 
own watch which was richly set with 
diamon^- 

THE ANT. 

Wbat has been said with exaggera- 
tion of the European ant, is however 
true, if asserted of those of the tropic- 
al climates. They build an ant-bill 
with great contrivance and regularity, 
they- lay up provisions, and a& they 
probably live the whole year, they 


submit themselves to regulations en- 
tirely unknown among the' ants of 
Europe. 

Those of- Africa are of three kinds, 
the red, the green, and the black; the 
latter are above an inch long, and in 
every respect a most formidable in- 
sect. Their sting produces extreme 
pain, and their depredations are some- 
times extremely destructive. They, 
build an ant-hill of a very great size, 
from six to twelve feet high; it is 
made of viscous clay, and tapers into 
a pyramidical form. This habitation 
is constructed with great artifice ; and 
the cells are so numerous and even, 
that a ho try comb scarcely exceeds 
them in number and regularity. 

The inhabitants of this edifice seem 
to be under a very strict regulation. 
At the slightest warning they will 
sally out upon whatever disturbs them ; 
and if they have time to arrest their 
enemy, he is sure to find no mercy. 
Sheep, hens, aud even rats, are often 
destroyed by these merciless insects, 
and their flesh devoured to the bone. 
No anatomist m the world can strip a 
skeleton so completely as they ; and 
oo animal, how strong soever, when 
they have once seized upon it, has 
power to resist them. 

It often happens that these insects 
quit their retreat in a body, aud go in 
quest of adventures. u During my 
stay,” says Smith, “ at Cape Corse 
Castle, a body of these ants came to 
pay us a visit in our fortification. It 
was about day-break when the ad- 
vanced guard of this famished crew 
entered tbe chapel, where some negro 
servants were asleep upon the floor. 
The men were quickly alarmed at the 
invasion of this unexpected army, and 
prepared, as well as they could, for a 
defence. While tbe foremost batta- 
lion of insects bad already taken pos- 
session of the place, the rear-guard 
was more than a quarter of a mile 
distant. The whole ground seemed 
alive, and crawling with unceasing 
destruction. After deliberating a few 
moments upon wbat was to be done. 
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it was resolved to lay a large train of 
gunpowder along the path they had 
taken ; by this means millions were 
blown to pieces ; and the rear-guard, 
perceiving the destruction of their 
leaders, thought proper instantly to 
return, and make back to their origin- 
al habitation. 9 ’ 

. The order which these ants ob- 
serve, seems very extraordinary ; 
whenever they sally forth, fifty or 
sixty, larger than the rest are seen to 
bead the band, and conduct them to 
their destined prey. If they have a 
fixed spot where their prey continues 
to resort, they then form a vaulted 
gallery, which is sometimes a quarter 
of a mile in length ; and yet they will 
hollow it oat in the spacq of ten or 
twelve hours. 

Bat far exceeding in wisdom and 
policy the Bee, the Ant, or the Bea- 
ver, is the White Ant inhabiting the 
plains of East-fndia, Africa, and 
South-America. The animals of this 
extraordinary community , consist of 
working insects or labourers, about 
half an inch long, having six feet, and 
no eyes; fighting insects or soldiers, 
about an inch long, with a large head, 
and no eyes; and the perfect male 
and female insect, which alone are 
famished with wings. They build 
pyramidal structures, ten or twelve 
iect in height, and divided into appro- 
priate apartments. These are so 
firmly cemented together, that they 
will easily bear the weight of four or 
five men to stand upon them ; and in 
the vast plains of Senegal, they appear 
like the huts of the natives. 

Goldsmith. 
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u About sixty years ago, the inhab- 
itants of the island of Rhode-lsland, 
! had their attention attracted by the 
appearance of a square-rigged vessel, 
under foil sail, coming in from sea, 
I from a south-easterly direction, with 
l the apparent intention of putting into 
Narag^nset Bay. The vessel was seen 


early in the morning, at a great dis- 
tance. As she. came near the island, 
about 11, a. m. a number of the in- 
habitants collected on the shore to as- 
certain her name and character. But 
instead of making good harbour, the 
vessel came under fall sail directly on 
shore. No persons were seen on deck, 
nor had any persons, from the time 
the vessel hove in sight, been seen to 
leave her. Some of the inhabitants 
from the shore went immediately on 
board ; when, to their great surprise 
and astonishment, they found a tea- 
kettle fiver the fire in the cabin, the 
fire burning, the table set for break- 
fast, as if for a number of hands, and 
yet not one of the crew on board ; nor 
was one soul of them ever after heard 
of. No living creature was found in 
the vessel, except a slut and her litter 
of puppies. The boat of the vessel 
was missing. The truth of the above 
story cannot with propriety be doubt- 
ed. The writer of this had his in- 
formation from a gentleman who had 
the particulars of the history from a 
Mr. Lawton, a man of unquestionable 
veracity, who (being then a boy) saw 
the vessel come in, and went on board 
of her. Mr. Lawton lives on the 
island. Other persons also testify the 
same thing. The place, moreover, 
where the vessel was run aground, has 
from this circumstance ever since 
been called The Wreck. The vessel 
belonged to owners in Newport. Pa- 
pers and writings were found in regu- 
lar order.” 

Neto-Brurmdck Times. 

SINKING OF A MOUNTAIN. 

A high ridge of mountains on ^the 
Moselle, called the Sieben Uhren 
Berg, has been observed for some 
years past Jo have in it very large 
clefts, which, for the last five years, 
measured above a foot In breadth; 
thus exciting in the inhabitants of the 
adjacent banks no unreasonable ap- 
prehension of an approaching fall of 
part of the mountain. This has now 
taken plaee. On the 7th w July* i» 
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the evening, earth and atones were 
seen rolling down from the summit, 
which continued increasing in quantity 
till four o’clock in the morning, when 
a whole mass of rock came loose, and 
fell with such violence into the Moselle, 
that it forced the water out of its chan- 
nel, overflowed the opposite bank to 
some distance, and drifted away the 
vessels lying at Bruttig. The dam- 
age done is incalculable; it appears 
that about forty vineyards have been 
precipitated with the rock into the 
river. The mountain on the opposite 
side, called the Kessel, likewise threat- 
ens to fall. As this mountain is rent 
* and torn with frightful clefts, as well 
at the top as in the middle and lower 
parts, and the front part had sunk three 
feet on the morning of the 8th, and 
large masses continually rolled down, 

. it is to be feared that the whole enor- 
mous body will fall into the Moselle 
and fill up the greater part of the chan- 
nel, which would make the river over- 
flow its hanks* and cause the most 
dreadful ravages. — Lon. Tima. 

For the Masonic Register. 

THE BULLrBAIT. | 

1 would not enter on my list of friends, ' 
Though grac’d with polish’d manners and 
fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man # 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worth. 

Cow PER. 

Having some business the other day 
at Williamsburgh, my curiosity led me, 
for the first time, to see an amusement 
that u princes had often admired !” The 
path which led to the circus was over 
a field, through which crowds of rag- 
ged and half-starved boys were making 
their way to see the bull-bait. 1 had 
scarcely arrived within sight of the 
circus, when my ears were saluted 
with the shouting of the spectators : 
and “ set on the dogs, set on the dogs, 9 ’ 
was reiterated from every mouth. My 
heart felt sick at the thought of view- 
ing such a scene, and I walked around 
the place undetermined how to act, 
till at length curiosity prevailed, and 
I entered. It presented a scene of 


vice I had never seen equalled. 

« Good Heavens 1 exclaimed, as I 
ascended the scaffolding erected for the 
spectators, is this a school for the citi- 
zens of New- York. My blood froze in 
my veins, and I could scarcely persuade 
myself that I was among mortals $ 
it seemed better to coincide with senae 
descriptions I had read of the lower 
regions. The howling of the dogs, 
the roaring of the bull, the blasphe- 
mous, imprecations and oaths of many 
of the multitude, might have been 
pleasing to the ear of an infernal spirit, * 
but must have grated on the soul of 
any man possessing sensibility. 

The demoralizing influence of the 
practice of bull-baiting, 1 think can 
already be seen in the yQUth who fre- 
quent that place for amusement. Such 
scenes are a disgrace to any civilised 
nation. Their uniform tendency is to 
debase the mind, to harden the heart, 
and render man ferocious as the wild 
beast of the forest : and I hesitate not 
to say, that before a man can take 
pleasure in a bull-bait, he must be- 
come a savage. Eugenics. 

Varieties of nature. 

The physical world displays, in all 
its parts, the wisdom and regard of 
the Supreme Architect. Around us, 
above, and below us, we see the stu- 
pendous operations of that Being who 
said, “ let there be light, and there 
was light.” The blue concave which 
envelopes this orb, and conceals from 
us the splendid and awful presence of 
the Deity, was framed for most bene- 
volent purposes ; iu that has the Al- 
• mighty pointed out the track of the 
glorious orb of day, whose presence 
delights the face of nature, and gives 
to man the grateful vicissitudes of day 
and night When the sun has sunk 
beneath the western horizon, the sil- 
ver moon (fit emblem of the mild 
majesty of its Creator) cheers us with 
her smiles, until the revolution of the 
earth has againr brought to us the 
prime source of light The phene- 
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mem of the tides, which ore connect- 
ed with the moon, have been a sub- 
ject for the exercise of the immortal 
Newton, whose talents seem to have 
beeo the peculiar gift of the- Deity. 
The contemplation of the heavenly 
bodies, which roll with so much ma- 
jesty, and regularity through the im- 
mensity of infinite $f>ace, is another 
source of wonder* Some of them are 
opaque, others, whose nature is as 
that of our sun, were constructed to 
enlighten superior worlds, and those 
worlds must be inhabited. The Cre- 
ator has made nothing without adjudg- 
ing it some purpose ; and those suns 
above were not made for affording this 
earth a dubious light. A most con- 
vincing fact may be mentioned as a fur- 
ther proof of the plurality of worlds ; 
that the optic tube discovers at every 
gfauce more worlds and systems in 
the blue immense; and Huygens, a 
name recorded in the temple of astro- 
nomic fame with the most brilliant 
j characters, has carried the idea so far 
as to suppose that there are stars so 
f far removed from us, that their light 
has not travelled down to us since the 
creation, although light travels at the 
inconceivable rapidity of twelve mil- 
lions of miles in a minute. Marvel- 
lous are thy works, tbou Parent of all 
food ! and lovely is the fair creation 
*« sprung from beneath thy plastic 
touch ! ’Tis pleasing to observe the 
regulations, in this globe. The air, 
the earth, and the water, have each 
their respective inhabitants assigned ; 
in the flood, sport the finny tribe, from 
the whale, whose huge bulk makes 
ocean groan, to the animalcule, whose 
world is an atom. In the air, the ea- 
gle monarch of birds, and the mosque- 
toe almost invisible, repose with equal 
security, and eat from the Jiand of 
Providence, which has liberally pro- 
vided for them. To the third, an in- 
habitant was wanting; and the Al- 
mighty created man after bis own im- 
age, and infused into his nostrils the 
breath of life : to him has he assigned 
the command of them, and air, earth, 
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and water, are equally subservient to 
his wishes. 

RATIONAL LOVE. 

We all know the power of beauty; 
but to render it permanent, and make 
human life more happy and agreeable, 
it must have the beauties of the mind 
annexed. F or, as Dr. Blair very justly 
observes, “ Feeble are the attractions 
of the fairest form, if nothing within 
corresponds to the pleasing appear- 
ance without. Love and marriage 
are two words much spoken of, but 
seldom found united. To be happy 
in the choice of the fair one we ad- 
mire, is to cultivate that regard we ex- 
perience for her, into lasting esteem. 
The connubial state was certainly de- 
signed to heighten the joys, and to 
alleviate the miseries of mortality. 

To cherish and admire her, who came 
into your arras, the object of joy and 
pleasure; and to comfort the same 
dear object of your affections, when 
the clouds of adversity surround her. 
Happy withio yourself, and happy in 
your connections, you ought to look 
up to the author of all good gifts, and 
to give him praise, in the liveliest 
hour of social enjoyment.” What avail 
all the pleasures of this sublunary 
state, if, when we shift the flattering 
scene, the man is unhappy, whe^e 
happiness should begin, at home ! An 
uninterrupted interchange of mutual 
endearments, among those of the fa- 
mily, imparts more solid satisfaction, 
than outward show, with inward un- 
easiness. Love is a tender and deli- 
cate plant ; it must be guarded from 
all inclement blasts, or it will droop 
its head and die. To enliven our 
hours, to pass our life agreeable, let 
us enrich our mental soil; for this, 
joined with love, will forever adorn 
this happy state. A young lady, be- j 
iog asked her opinion of love, said, ] 
a If youth and beauty are the objects 
of your regard, love, founded on youth 
and beauty, cannot possibly endure 
longer ti an youth and beauty last. 
Love should be sincere and generous, 
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fti Heaven first inspired it, and court- 
ship void of mean dissimulation. But 
love, at this time of day, is raising the 
imagination to expectations above na- 
ture, and iayiog the sure foundation of 
disappointment, on /both sides, when 
Hymen shifts the scene.” Love then, 
according to this amiable young lady’s 
opinion, is a passion founded on es- 
teem. A sincere regard for the object 
of our affections, joined with a love, 
the most pure, rational, and dignified. 

A PATHETIC FRAGMENT. 

#«»»#• f n th e sheltering grave, 
the wofiraught heart will be at ease : 
the clouds of anguish which darken 
life’s short day pervade not that still 
retreat. The poisonous breath of ca- 
lumny, and the invenomed tongue of 
envy, here lose their corroding influ- 
ence. The sympathetic mind, ago- 
nized by distress, unable to support 
the storm of ill-fortune, sinks calmly 
into the embrace of death, into the 
placid enjoyment of uninterrupted 
tranquillity. Oppressed virtue finds 
a secure asylum from overbearing 
greatness ; and the upbraiding charity 
of proud opulence is no longer painful 
to its object. The distinctions in so- 
ciety, which consign merit to oblivion, 
qnd raise the worthless from the dust, 
are here forgotten. Unfeeling pride 
is disrobed of its splendid covering, 
and the gfirgeons mantle is torn from 
the shoyvd&rs of the undeserving. 
Humble worth ceases to kneel sup- 
pliant at the feet of affluence, the 
lorn offspring of poverty fails to en- 
treat from avarice the stinted boon. 
The victim of malevolence, who es- 
says in vain, to parry the thrusts of 
unmerited obloquy, glad that in death 
the dagger of contumely wounds not, 
welcomes with joyous aspect the clos- 
ing period. 

DECENCY IN DRESS; 

Women should not oonfine their at- 
tention to dress to their public appear- 
ance. They should accustom them- 


selves to an habitual neatness, so that 
in the most careless undress, in their 
radst unguarded hours, they may have 
no reason to be ashamed of their ap- 
pearance. ‘ They will not easily be- 
lieve how much men consider their 
dress as expressive of their characters ; 
vanity, levity, slovenliness, folly, ap- 
pear through it.. An elegant simpli- 
city is an equal proof of taste, and of 
delicacy. 
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For the Masonic Register. 

THE WANDERER. 

Sabbath, Jolt, 1810. 

How blest tbe return of this heart-cheer- 
ing morning, 

When summer’s bright smile spreads 
over the plain ; 

How sweet to arise as the Sabbath is dawn- 
ing, 

And hear the birds carol their gay song 
again. 

In fancy I rove to the home I've forsaken, 

. Where the friends of my youth receive 
me with joy ; 

While my cold languid heart with new 
hopes awaken, 

OX pleasing contentment, unmix’d with 
alloy. 

Bat arous’d from my dream by unkind re- 
collection, 

These landscapes of pleasure recede from 
my view ; * 

And fancy’s frail cord, that was wove by 
affection, 

By the strong hand of fate is broken in 
two. 

But why should I strike on the wild notes 
of sorrow, 

Since immortal life has been purchas'd 
for man ? 

The harp of the Psalmist my heart fain 
would borrow, 

“And strike to the numbers of Eden 
again.” 

\ 

Though we should be sever’d by the waves 
of the ocean, 

The *“ Day Star” of peace shall enlight- 
en our way ; 

And the morn of each Sabbath we’U bail 

* with devotion, 

As the tumults of life with tbe night toils 
away. 
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0 then let os seek for a mansion in heaven. 
Where riven of pleasure forever shall 
flow: 

The bright crown of triumph to us shall he 
given, 

If we bread in the paths of religion below. 

Our moment of life will shortly be o’er, 
We’re hastening down to death’s silent 
shade, 

Let us strive then to meet on that happy 
shore, 

In the white flowing robes of redemption 
array’d. 

Eugikids. 


For the Masonic Register. 
ODE TO MELAxNCHOyr. 
Melancholy, mournful maid ! 

Seeker of the silent shade, 

Foe to empty noise and strife, 

Lever of a lonely life ; 

Come, lov’d nymph, with me to dwell 
In dreary waste, or midnight cell ! 

Come to one who courts thy charms. 
Equal foe to vain alarms. 

Ever welcome here to rest, 

Weep recumbent on my breast ; 

Where indulg’d, and free from fear. 
Discontent, and deep despair, 
Companions of the silent tear, 

AH await thy coming here. 

We’ll attend thy moonlight walks. 
Where the pensive spectre stalks ; 

O'er the mansions of the dead, 

Where ambition droops her head ; 
Through rows of elms, or ancient oaks 
Where the ominous raven croaks, 

Or mournful nightingale complains 
To shady woods and silent plains ; 
la the peaceful, gloomy grove, 

Where the branches gently move. 

Or, if tempted o’er the dew, 

Well thy lonely steps pursue. 

When the moon’s reflected beam 
Silvers o’er the sylvan scene ; 

Whilst the grass-born insect hop?, 
Feeding on the pearly drops : 

And the dogs, affrighted howl, 

At the shrill, foreboding owl ; 

Then, in 9ome sequester’d bow’r 
Retir’d, enjoy a pensive hour. 

A. Bell. 

For the Masonic Register. 
THE NEGRO’S LAMENTATION. 
By the side of a wide spreading stream, 
Beneath the broad shade of a tree, 

A negro was heard to proclaim ; 

A nave, in the land of the free : 

Worn down by hard toils, and old age. 
His head was. as white as the snow. 


And the strains might bare melted a sage. 
While he told the sad tale of hit woe. 

Te masters, who boast of the hoard 
Of your gold, and your ill-gotten store ; 
While you revel and laugh round your 
board, 

You have left a poor wretch to deplore : 
A wretch from his country you've tom, 
And from all that fond nature holds dear; 
the object of hatred and scorn, 

And the subject of sorrow and fear. 

Fair commerce, you say, shall proclaim 
Your name and your wealth o’er the 
world ; 

And with pleasure you see on the stream, 
The bark with her topsails unfurl’d. 

But for me, when across the broad wave 
I see the tall vessel explore, 

I mourn at the lot of a slave, 

And I pane for my own native shore. 

No monarebs, nor nobles, you say. 

Your land by their laws shall confine. 
But fair liberty’s oall you'll obey, 

And with thousands will bleed at her 
shrine. 

But can liberty reign in a land 
Where dwells such a mortal as me ; 
Condemn’d to your lash and command, 
And a slave in the «* land of the free !’* 
A. F. B. 

For the Masonic Register. 

REFLECTIONS ON A BULL-BAIT. 
And can it be that man has sunk so low 
As to delight in giving useless pain ; 

Will he ne’er listen to the voice of woe, 
Nor kind compassion melt bis soul again.* 

Say, can Columbia’s sons find pleasure here. 
Where mis’ry and destruction spread the 
feast? 

The answer sure must start the conscious 
tear, 

The soul of man can sink below the beast! 

Oh strange employment fora noble mind, 
Of teaching aogs the wondrous arL “ to 
fight!” 

To close the heart to all that is refined, 

And bar the conscience 'gainst the beams 
of light. 

But why should my resentment rise so high, 
On such small evils fix eternal blame ; - 
And calmly pass those mightier bull -baits by? 
For Wars are bull baits of a nobler 
name. * 

The world’s extended plain the circus, where 
Nations with headlong rage to combat 
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Where rife the howls of woe, and deep 
despair, 

Till death and darkness the wild tumult 
hush. 

The price for which these combatants en- 
gage, 

Is but a “ silver collar” at the last, ». 

Witness his fate* who fought with fiercest 
rage, 

And gain’d the price of fame which chain’d 
► him fast. A so a. 

# Bonaparte, 


Foe the Masonic Register. 

Lines addressed to Miss H — M — B , 

of this city. 

Fair blooms thy gav and youthful charms, 
Each sorrow to Deguile, 

But all, there’s nought the bosom warms, 
Like friendship’s cheering smile. 

Though thou wert fairer than the rose, 

The rose must die away ; 

Tef virtue’s plant new beauty shows, 

With ev'ry op’ning day. 

Let other’s rush to Hymen’s bo w*r, 

And clasp an empty vine ; 

I’ll be content, when comes that hour ; 
That I shall call thee mine. 

Then vainly advene storms will blow, 

On me misfortune’s guest, 

Thy s,;»ifc would calm the tempest, so* 
lhat I should still be blest. 

Then tell me it 1 may obtain, 

* Thy triemlsliip and esteem ; 

Bid hope and joy revive again, 

And peace once more shall beam. 

B. B. 


9 For the Masonic Register. 

TO MISS F A , 

of Nkw-London. 

Sweet is the dawn of rising day, 

When the glad heart, refresh’d and gay, 
Beats with, the pulse of joy ; 

But sweeter still the pleasing smile, 

Of love and friendship free from guile, 

W hich time can ne’er destroy. 

Sweet is the hour of silent night, 

When the soul mounts with’ calm delight, 
Beyond the bounds of time ; 

But an, it -.e’er can give that bliss, . 

As comes from soft affection’s kiss. 

When genial hearts entwine. 


Each flow’r without thee droops away, 
Aim! pleasures sink in swift decay, 

And clouds the sky o'ereast ; 

But let me clasp thee to my breast. 

And then I am supremely blest. 

And every storm is pest.^ W. H. 

A PERFECT ARTIST. 

The human race a thousand various ways 
Pursue the road to happiness and praise; 
Fancies so singular inspire each soul. 
Scarce would you think one artist made the 
whole. 

The flattest dunce some humour cannot 
bide 

Which marks him out from all the world 


For in th^nind, as plainly as the face, 
Features peculiar to itselt we trace ; 
though all in many points resemblaoo# 
claim, 

No tingle pair are perfectly the same. 
REFLECTION 

87 A' PERSON IN HIS SIXTIETH ERAS. 

Plac’d on the world’s distracted stage, 

And forc’d to act a joyless part, 

W r by should 1 shrink at creeping age, 
Which warns me friendly to depart ? 

Why do I rather not rejoice, 

That I my hapless course have ran ? 

And rul’d by wisdom’s Heavenly voice, 
Make my last exit like a man. 

Fierce, tho’ affliction’s billows roll, 

And deep distress deforms the scene ; 

If innocence defbnh the soul, 

Vain is their rage, the tumult vain. 

Serene she smiles, yet *sm3iog sighs, 

To quifthis darksome, dull abode, 
Wishing to win her native sties, 

And find a lasting rest in God. 

Wean’d, then let me quit the strife, 

Kind Heav’n assent and set me free ! 

For why should I be fond of life, * 

When life itself is tir’d of me ! 


THE WISH. 

Let uselest riches ne’er engross my care, 
The bane of piety, the miser’s prayV j 
Yet let my purse the mod’rate store contain, 
To satisfy my wants, and ease my pain ; 
And when the needy at my threshold stand. 
To soothe their cares, and fill the craving 
hand. 


HOYT & BOLMORE, PRINTERS, 
70 Bowery, NetWork. 
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MASONIC. 

CEREMONY OP CONSTITUTING A 
LODGE, AND INSTALLING ITS OF- 
j F1CERS. 

I (Concluded from page 87.) 

CHARGES. 

TO THE SENIOR WARDEN. 

Brother — , 

You are appointed senior warden 
of this new lodge, and I now invest 
I you with the ensign of your office. 

This level demonstrates the equal- 
of man, that we all descended from 
same common parent, and partake 
of the same nature ; and though, to 
preserve subordination, certain distinc- 
tions are necessary, no elevation in 
life, should cause us to forget that we 
are brethren, and that the most indi- 
gent man on earth, is equally entitled 
to our regard, with the monarch on 
his throne, provided he be equally 
virtuous. It also teaches, that death, 
the grand leveller of human great- 
ness, will reduce us to the same state. 

Your regular attendance at every 
communication, is highly necessary. 
In the master’s presence, you are to 
m\$t him in the government of the 
lodge, and in his absence, you are to 


take the government upon yourself. 
May you be enabled to perform the 
duties of this important office with 
fidelity, and become a pillar of strength 
to the lodge. Look well to the west* 

TO THE JUNIOR WARDEN. 

Brother — , 

You are appointed junior warden 
of this ne.w lodge, and I now invest 
you with the badge of your office. 

The plumb admonishes us to act 
with uprightness in whatever stations 
we may be placed, to hold the scale 
of justice in equal poise, to observe a 
just medium between pleasure and in- 
temperance, and to cause our passions 
and prejudices to coincide with the 
line of our duty. 

To you, with such assistance as is 
necessary', is entrusted the examina- 
tion of visiting brethren, and the re- 
ception of candidates. The lodge is 
committed to your care during the 
hours of refreshment ; it is therefore 
of the highest importance, that you 
should not only be temperate and dis- 
creet yourself, but use every precau- 
tion that none of the craft convert the 
purposes of refreshment into intem- 
perance. 

In the gjpence of the master and 
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senior warden, you are to take the 
chair. * 

Your punctual attendance is abso- 
lutely necessary, and you will un- 
doubtedly faithfully execute the duties 
of your office. Look well to the 
south. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

Brother — — , 

Y‘ou are now invested with the 
badge of your office of secretary. It 
is your dirty to keep fair, regular, and 
faithful records of such transactions 
of the lodge as are suitable to be com- 
mitted to writing, to receive all monies 
due the lodge, and pay them over to 
the treasurer, taking his receipt for the 
same, and always having your books 
and vouchers ready for inspection. 

Your love of masonry, and attach- 
ment to this lodge, will undoubtedly 
induce you to a faithful discharge of 
the duties of your office, and thereby 
merit the applause of your brethren. 

TO THE TREASURER. 

Brother , 

I now invest you with the badge of 
your office, as treasurer of this lodge, 
lour duties are important, and I have 
no doubt you will , fulfil them with 
honour to yourself, and to the satis- 
faction of your brethren. You are to 
receive all monies from the hands of 
the secretary, make regular entries of 
the same, and pay them out by order 
of the worshipAil master, with the 
consent of the brethren, always keep- 
ing your books ready for inspection. 

TO THE SENIOR AND JUNIOR DEACONS. 

Brothers , and , 

I invest you with these columns, 
as badges of your office, trusting in 
your yigilence, and attention, in the 
performance of your respective duties. 
You are to attend on the master and 
wardens, and to act as their proxies in 
the active duties of the lodge. You 
are to receive all candidates, and to 
introduce and accommodate all visit- 
ing brethren. Your regular attend- 
ance on the lodge will be a^Jarticular 


duty, which your attachment to the 
order will undoubtedly induce you 
cheerfully to perform. 

TO THE STEWARDS. 

Brothers — , and , 

You are appointed stewards of thb 
lodge, and are now invested with the 
badges of your office. You are to as- 
sist in the collection of dues and sub- 
scriptions, to see that the tables are 
suitably furnished at refreshments, 
that every brother is properly pro- 
vided for, and to keep an accurate ac- 
count of the expences of the lodge. 
You are also occasionally to assist the 
deacons, and other officers, in the per- 
fofmance of their respective duties. 
Your regular and early attendance on 
the lodge, will be the surest proof of 
your attachment to the fraternity. 

TO THE TYLER. 

Brother , 

I now invest you with the badge of 
your office, as tyler of this lodgfe, un- 
der a confident impression, that you 
will faithfully discharge your duty, 
for the safety of the craft. Your con- 
stant attendance upon the lodge, can- 
not be dispensed with, without special 
permission. 

THANKS OF THE MASTER Of THS 
NEW LODGE, 

7b the grand matter , and other mem- 
bers of the grand lodge. 

Permit me, most worshipful, for 
myself, and in behalf of the brethren 
of this lodge, to tender you, and our 
worshipful brethren of the grand lodge 
in general, our hearty thanks for tb^ 
honour now on us conferred ; and be 
assured, it shall be our particular care, 
to cultivate the sublime art, and to 
assiduously perform the respective 
duties we owe to our own lodge, and 
the whole Masonic Family. 

Charge of the grand master, to 

THE OFFICERS, AND OTHER BRETH- 
REN OF THE NSW LODGE. 

“ Worshipful Master , 

“ The grand lodge having committed 
to your care tbe superintendence and 
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of the brethren who are 
to compose this new lodge, you cannot 
be insensible of the obligations which 
devolve on you, as their bead ; nor of 
your responsibility for the faithful dis- 
charge of the important duties annex- 
ed to your appointment. 

u The honour, reputation, and use- 
fulness of your lodge, will materially 
depend on the skill and assiduity with 
which yon manage its concerns ; 
while the happiness of its members 
will be generally promoted, in pro- 
portion to the seal and ability with 
which you propagate the genuine 
principles of our institution. 

“Fora pattern of imitation, con- 
rider the great luminary of nature, 
which, rising in the East, t regularly 
diffimes light and lustre to all within 
its circle. In like manner it is your 
province to spread and communicate 
fight and instruction to the brethren of 
your lodge. Forcibly impress upon 
them the dignity and high importance 
sf Masonry ; and seriously admonish 
them never to disgrace it. Charge 
item to practise, out of the lodge, 
those duties which they have been 
taught in it ; and by amiable, dis- 
creet, and virtuous conduct, to con- 
vince mankind of the goodness of the 
ustkotion ; so that when any one is 
sahf to be a member of it, the world 
may know that be is one to whom the 
hnthened heart may pour out its sor- 
rows; to whom distress may prefer 
hs suit; whose band is guided by 
justice, and his heart expanded by 
benevolence. In short, by a diligent 
observance of the by-laws of your 
lodge, the constitutions of Masonry, 
and above all, the Holy Scriptures, 
which are given as a rule and guide to 
your faith, you will be enabled to ac- 
quit yourself with honour and reputa- 
tion, and lay up a crown of rejoicing , 
which shall continue when time shall 
be no more. 

* Brother Senior and Junior 
if ardent , 

u You *re too well acquainted with 
die principles of Masonry, to warrant 


any distrust that you will he Ibund 
wanting in the discharge of your re- - 
spective duties. Suffice it to mention, 
that what you have seen praiseworthy 
in others, you should carefully imi- 
tate ; and what in them may have ap- 
peased defective, you should in yoqr- 
selves amend. You should be exam- 
ples of good order and regularity ; for 
it is only by a due regard to the laws 
in your conduct, that you can expect 
obedience to them from others. You 
are assiduously to assist the master in 
the discharge of his trusty diffusing 
light, and imparting knowledge, to au 
whom he shall place under your care. 
In the absence of the master, you will 
succeed to higher duties; your ac- 
quirements must therefore be such, as 
that the craft may never suffer for 
want of proper instruction. F rom the 
spirit which you have hitherto evin- 
ced, I entertain no doubt that your fu- 
ture conduct will be such as to merit 
the applause of your brethren, and 
the testimony of a good conscience. 

* Brethren of Lodge 9 

u Such is the nature of our consti- 
tution, that as some must of necessity 
rule and teach, so others must of 
course learn to submit and. obey. Hu- 
mility in both is an essential duty. 
The officers who are appointed to 
govern your lodge, are sufficiently 
conversant with the rules of propriety 
and the laws of the institution, to avoid 
exceeding the powers with which they 
are entrusted ; and you are of too gen- 
erous. dispositions to envy their pre- 
ferment. 1 therefore trust that you 

I riill have but one aim, to please each 
other, and unite in the grand design of 
being happy, and communicating hap- 
piness. 

“ Finally, ray brethren, as this ata 
sedation has been formed and perfect- 
ed in so much unanimity and concord, 
in which we greatly -rejoice, so may it 
long continue. May you long enjoy 
eveiy satisfaction and delight, which 
disinterested friendship can afford. 
May kindness and brotherly affection 
distinguish yriur conduct as men, and 
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is Masons. Within your peaceful 
walls, may your children^ children 
celebrate with joy and gratitude the 
transactions of this auspicious solem- 
nity. And may the tenets of our pro- 
fession be transmitted through your 
lodge, pure and unimpaired, from 
generation to generation.” 

The grand marshal then proclaims 
the new lodge, in the following man- 
ner, viz. 

u In the name of the most worship- 
ful grand lodge of the state of > 1 

proclaim this new lodge, by the name 
of — lodge, duly constituted.” 

This proclamation is made thrice, 
and each time followed with a flourish 
of drums or trumpets. 

The grand chaplain then makes the j 
concluding prayer, which ends the 
public ceremonies. 

The grand procession is then form- 
ed in the same order as before, and 
returns to the hall. 

The grand master, deputy grand 
master, and grand wardens, being 
seated, all but master Masons are 
caused to retire, and the procession 
continues round the hall, and upon 
passing the several grand officers, pays 
them due homage, by the usual con- 
gratulations and honours, in the differ- 
ent degrees. During the procession 
(which passes three times round the 
lodge) the following song is sung, 
which concludes the ceremony of in- 
stallation. 

HAIL, MASONRY divine l . 

Glory of ages shine ; 

Long may’st thou reign : 

Where’er thy lodges stand, 

May they have great command, 

And always grace the land, 

Thou Art divine l 

Great fabrics still arise, 

And grace the azure skies ; 

Great are thy schemes : 

Thy noble orders are 

Matchless beyond compare; 

No art with thee can share, 

Thou Art divine. 

Hiram, the architect, 

Did all the craft direct 
How they should build ; 


Sofmdn, great Isr’el’s king, ) Chortu 
Did mighty blessings bring, ( Three 
And left us room to sing, \ Time*. 

Hail, royal Art ! J 

The lodge is then closed with Ike 
usual solemnities in the dMerent de- 
grees by the grand master and his 
officers. 

This is the usual ceremony observ- 
ed by regular masons at the constitu- 
tion of a new lodge, which the grand 
master may abridge or extend at plea- 
sure; but the material points are on 
no account to he omitted. The same 
ceremony and charges attend every 
succeeding installation of new offr* 
cers.* 


MASONIC PRAYER: BY DR. W. 

SMITH. 

Father of light, of life, and of love ! 
Supreme Architect and Ruler of Hea- 
ven and Earth ! Infinitely glorious 
God — Thou, at the beginning, willing 
to communicate happiness, and to es- 
tablish beauty, order, and harmony, 
didst, from the womb of thine own ' 
awful eternity, give birth to time ; 
and, commanding the jarring elements 
of matter to cease their strife, didst 
marshal them into an universe com- 
plete ! Then, while the heavenly hier- 
archies, with voice and harp, sung the 
loud anthem of joy, thou didst crown 
thy glorious work, by breathing the 
breath of life into thine own image — 
Man ! 

Be thou with us at our present be- 
ginning, and to the end. In thy name 
we assemble, and in tby name we de- 
sire to proceed in all our doings. Let 
the wisdom of thy blessed Son, by 
the grace and goodness of the Holy 
Ghost, so subdue every discordant 
passion within us, so harmonize and 

•Various chaises have been written for 
this occasion ; bat we find nope more 
suitable, or more comprehensive, than that, 
contalaed in our late worthy, and much 
lamented brother Webb’s Monitor, and 
have taken the liberty of copying it verba- 
tim. 
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enrich our hearts with a portion of 
thine own love and goodness, that the 
lodge at this time may be a sincere, 
though humble copy of that order, and 
beauty, and unity, which reign forever 
before thy heavenly throne. *• 

We thankfully acknowledge that 
thou hast loved us, O Lord our God, 
with an exceeding great and eternal 
love ; and hast chosen us out of every 
people and language. Our fathers 
trusted in thee, and were not ashamed 
— for thou didst teach them the sta- 
tutes of li/e, that they might do of thy 
good pleasure with a perfect and wil- 
ling heart.' As thou didst unto them, 
so do thou unto us ; still remembering 
thy gracious promise, “ that where 
two or three are met together in thy 
name, thou wilt be in the midst of 
them.” 

By thus seeking and loving thee, 
and by loving each other for thy sake, 
shall thy blessing and peace be upon 
ns from the four corners of the earth. 
Thou shalt put understanding into our 
hearts, and make us diligent to hear, 
to teach, and to do, all the words of 
thy law in love — So shall we be built 
op a spiritual lodge, never to be sha- 
ken : but cleaving to thy great name, 
and united to thee in love, and praise, 
and freedom of soul forever ? 

Amen, so may it be, for the sake of 
Christ our Saviour ! 


CEREMONY AT THE OPENING OF 
A BRIDGE. 

The grand lodge, neighbouring 
lodges, and brethren, move in proces- 
sion to the new bridge, attended by 
the magistrates and gentlemen of the 
virisrty. They form, in order, at the 
entrance of the bridge. The grand 
master, with his wardens, then exam- 
ines the work, and finding it to be 
“ gc8 constructed and Jit for public 
we,” he causes proclamation to be 
made accordingly. The grand hon- 
our. are then given — a short address 
ii made, and an ode sung, uitapteSi to 
the occasion. 


They then march over the bridge 
and return with music. The procla- 
mations are again made. After which 
there is a discharge of artillery ; 

The grand lodge then returns in 
procession, and is closed in form. 


FORM OF RETURN 


frtm\ subordinate lodges to the grand lodge . 
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THE GRAND LODGE OF CONNECT- 
ICUT, 

At their annual communication, 
holden in New-Haven, ia May last, 
elected the following brethren, to the 
offices annexed to their respective 
names: 

M. W. Olives Wolcott, grand 
master. 

R. W. Lyman Law, deputy grand 
master. 

W. Thomas H. Cushing, senior 
grand warden. 

W. Ralph I. Ingkrsoll, junior 
grand warden. 

W. Henry Champion, grand trea- 
surer. 

W. William W. Jones, grand se- 
cretary. 

W. Jeremy L. Cross, grand lec- 
turer. 

The grand master appointed 
W. Thomas K. Rrace, senior 
grand deacon. 

W. Elizur Goodrich, junior grand 
deacon. 

W. and Rev. Menzies Rayner, 
grand chaplain. 

It appears that this grand commu- 
nication was attended by the officers 
of all the lodges excepting four, under 
its jurisdiction, or their proxies. 

A charter was granted for the es- 
tablishment of a new lodge in Bark- 
hamstead, by the name of Northern 
Star Lodge , No. 58. 

A charter was also granted for the 
establishment of a new lodge in Suf- 
field, by the name of Apollo Lodge , 
No. 59. 

A petition was presented, praying 
for the establishment of a new lodge in 
Goshen; and another praying for a 
new lodge in Stafford, both of which 
were read, and continued to the next 
grand communication. 

A number of petitions of a local 
nature were presented, and properly 
disposed of ; and after rn address to 
the throne of grace, by the worshipful 
and reverend Menzies Rayner, the 
grand lodge was closed, in due and 
ample form, and adjourned to the 


9 CONNECTICUT. 

next anuual grand communication, fa 
be holden in the city of Hartford, us 
May next. 

MASONIC ADDRESS. 

„ The following Address, was deliv- 
ered on the 24th of July last, at Doyls- 
town, Pennsylvania, before the breth- 
ren of Benevolent Lodge, No. 1 68, 
attended by a number of visiting bre- 
thren, and a large concourse of other 
citizens. 

By Brother Lewis Deffeeacm. 

ADDRESS. 

Dear Bretkren 9 i 

Friends and Fellow Citizens 9 \ 
When reflection awakens me to a i 
sense of the important duty which de- ■ 
volves upon me this day, when 1 bring , 
to mind that I am about toaddress thin , 
assembly on so momentous an occa- , 
j sion as the present, when I view my- , 
self, and feel the conscious want of 
ability, I am ready to retire from the 
task with which I am honoured. But 
why ? Diffident as I feel, and inferior 
as I know my abilities to do justice to f 
my friends, and to myself, yet when 1" 
look around me, and on the one hand * 
find myself in the presence of men 1 
connected with me by the most sacred 
ties that can bind man to his fellow 
mao ; and on the other witness an as* 
semblage of my friends, and my neigh- 1 
hours, J feel myself doubly strength- ] 
eoed, I feel myself doubly fortified. 

Did 1 possess the eloquence of a ; 
Cicero, or the oratorial powers of a 
Demosthenes, I would exhibit to this 1 
assembly, such a scene as would in a 
moment, remove every unfavourable 
impression they may entertain of our ■■ 
ancient and honourable fraternity. 
Yes, my friends, I would advance such 
arguments that all the malice of the 
wicked and the unbelieving, wxmld 1 
appear before you as faint and itnbe- I 
cile as the midnight taper, compared- 
with the glowing splendour of the me- i 
ridian sun ; but aware of my inability, 

I crave, and anticipate your indul- 
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ggnce, I offer a few remarks oa 
the advantages of our institution. 

You are well aware, that repeatedly 
bas it been urged, that the erection of 
lodges, and the inculcation of the prin- 
ciples of Masonry, are not only hos- 
tile to truth and justice* but opposite 
to the welfare and harmony of society ; 
that the band of brothers, who occa- 
sionally meet, meet but to revel in 
intoxication and wine; that it has a 
tendency to pervert morals, distract 
families, and render the man who may 
embrace it an abject wretch; that it 
does not hold forth any inducement to 
an honourable feeling man, to unite 
with many others ; but, on the con- 
trary, is calculated seriously to destroy 
that individual who may consider it j 
his imperious duty to connect himself 
, with the fraternity. Nay, the preju- I 
dices and unfavourable impressions ad- 
vanced do not stop here. There are 
men so lost to sensibility, as to argue, 
that it is hostile to religion and the 
mcred gospel of Jesus Christ. My 
dear friends, I regret extremely being 
compelled to say, that this argument 
is too frequently advanced ; that men 
art weak enough to advance senti- 
ments so opposite to an institution, the 
benefits, advantages, and foundation 
of which, they are as ignorant as the 
Mahometan or the worshipper of Jug- 
gernaut. It is ungenerous; it is un- 
grateful, for any person to give birth 
to such erroneous ideas. As well may 
i H be urged, that man was born for no 
purpose, as that Masonic princi- 
ples are in opposition to sacred writ ; 
as well may you say that this building 
« erected of cobwebs, as to urge that 
Masonry is hostile to the sacred man- 
dates of the Most High ; as well may 
you urge that this arm is destitute of 
feeling, as to urge that Masonry is not 
^tended to benefit and enlighten all 
™ may embrace it ; Oh ! my friends, 
totohh the idea from your bosoms: 

^ least, the hope that it is 
grounded, mad that its intentions 
*** objects ane pure, though it pos 
like all institutions, members 


destitute of a knowledge adequate to 
appreciate its worth. Yes, my friends, 
when a melancholy gloom hung sus- 
pended over the world, Masonry arose, 
and with its expanded rays, extended 
its genial beams, and lighted to life 
everlasting, the expiring victim of de- 
luded egotism ; when melancholy and 
doubt prevailed, Masonry was born ; 
and in the dark, silent, solitary hour, 
wb^n man was unacquainted with the 
true and living God, it fired the torch 
that directed his steps to that path 
which leads to the mansion of eternal 
felicity. 

Religion, my friends, is the founda- 
tion of Masonry: its origin may be da- 
ted with the commencement of the 
world ; its pillars are truth, charity, 
justice, and friendship. But per- 
mit me here to* present you a compli- 
ment paid the fraternity by bsotner 
Summer ; — 

4 Masonry is moral light, and what- 
ever moment the first gleam of good- 
ness brightened in the heart of man, 
Masonry was born. Thus remote, and 
thus honourable, is the origin of our 
institution. Goodness was her father. 
Charity her mother, and her study is 
the happiness of man. Masonry is 
both a science and an art. As a sci- 
ence she studies the interest, and 
searches for the wants of suffering hu- 
manity : as an art, she cultivates those 
interests, and relieves those wants, 
Cven in the darkest ages of antiquity, 
when literature was a stranger to the 
world, and when virtue was rather a 
relic of pristine ignorance than a cul- 
tivated plant in the terrestrial garden. 
Masonry disclosed her radiance, in the 
chambers of the east, and beamed 
with celestial lustre on the admiring 
world. At Masonry, like the rising 
sun, was at first seen illuminating a 
complete horizon, so, like him, she is 
still universal in the benign emanation 
of her genial beams. Her influence 
is restricted by no local boundaries of 
climate, sect, or country. By the sac- 
red inviolable rigour which distinguish 
the fraternity, they are ett^ Where 
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known to their intelligent and discern- 
ing brethren. Thus, they enjoy an 
universal language, and thus a decided 
advantage is given them over every 
other society that has studied the hap- 
piness of man.” 

The advantages and benefits are 
numerous and diversified; so great 
and powerful are they, that every man 
who has a regard for justice, and for 
truth; for charity, and for feeling, 
must acknowledge its influence, and 
confess its power. The Arab of the 
desert, and the savage of the wilder- 
ness, who is sensible of the living God, 
will embrace a brother Mason, where- 
soever he may meet him. If you are 
a Mason, and immured within the 
gloomy confines of a loathsome dun- 
geon, should Providence direct to the 
door of your solitary dwelling, him 
whom before you never saw, if he is 
a brother, that which would distin- 
guish you from him as a stranger, will 
Connect you as masons; the manly 
hand of friendship, and brotherly af- 
fection, will be immediately extended, 
and even at the risk of life, will he fly 
to your protection, and your relief. 

, Is there a woman present who is a 
widow ? If there is, permit me to in- 
quire of her her situation. Is she pen- 
nyless ; is she destitute ; does she stand 
in need of a husband — a protector? 
Oh, that she were the widow of a 
Mason; then every brother who wears 
that badge of innocence, would be a 
husband, every brother who is clothed 
with that mantle of purity, would be 
' to her a solace in tbe hour of afllic- 
tion ; a companion in adversity ; a par- 
ticipator in the cares and perplexities 
of this nether world, and a foundation 
stone whereon she might erect hopes 
which would defy even the rude hand 
of time itself! 

Is there present an orphan child ? 
If there is, let me inquire its situation ? 
It is no doubt m want of the adminis- 
tering band of a kind, indulgent, and 
affectionate father. It is presumable, 
that from its forlorn situation, it is 
oompelled to buffet tbe rude billows 


of tbe world, and contend with the 
angry and conflicting passions of a 
careless, unfeeling, and ungrateful com- 
munity. If that orphan was the child 
of a Mgson, how altered would be its 
prospects, how materially different its 
views of affluence and contentment ; 
of poverty and distress. In every one, 

1 trust, whom ! address by the appel- 
lation of brother, would the innocent 
little urchin find a father. In every 4 
one present who possesses the small- 
est regard for the honour, welfare, and 
dignity of our institution, would it re- 
cognize a protector. Not an arm would 
be left un3tretcbed that could guard it 
against the rude and callous blasts of 
an ungrateful, and a selfish world ; not 
an obstacle would be left unsurmount- 
ed, if calculated to benefit the little 
innocent; not a difficulty would be 
permitted to interrupt its youthful sim- 
plicity; nor would an exertion be 
wauting that had the least tendency to 
promote its interests, or to advance its 
welfare. Ob, fellow citizens, con- 
tracted are your views of Masonry, 
and of its concomitants. It is not lim- 
ited to a village or a city ; nor is it 
confined to a state, a union, a king- 
dom, or an empire ; its range is widie, 
and extended from the north to the 
south, from the east to the west ; its 
walk is neither circumscribed, nor its 
limits prescribed ; for the whole habi- 
table globe is its mansion. Let one 
brother me^t another on tbe deserts of 
Arabia, an early hour makes them 
familiar. Let a Mason, in the dark, 
solitary hour of midnight, approach 
the threshold of another, and he can 
readily procure admittance ; he is im- 
mediately recognized. When care, 
perplexity, and misfortune assails, 
one finds a resting place on the bosom 
of another. If in want of food, a bro- 
ther, if truly such, will not withhhold 
it ; if raiment is necessary, readily will 
it be procured ; “ Ask, and it shall be 
given you ; seek, and ye shall find : 
knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you,” ought to be, and 1 trust ever is, 
the motto of every brother Mason. 
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You are not aware, my friends, of 
the numerous benefits which wait upon 
Masonry. When sickness overtakes 
as, every brother is a physician ; when 
poverty encircles ns in her icy folds, 
sriief presents itself in the shape of a 
brother ; when malice, hatred, perse- 
cution, and the great host of fiend-like 
evils assail us, in every brother we 
find a friend ; one who will array him* 
self against oar enemies, and fight the 
battles justice, and of virtue. When 
banger preys upon us, we are fed ; 
when naked, we are clothed ; and 
when friendless and deserted, we are 
taken in. Oh, enviable indeed, is the 
pare and noble hearted Mason. He 
possesses a hope which extends even 
beyond the grave ; he cherishes a cor- 
rect and consistent view of religion, 
and 

“ Looks through nature up to Nature’s God, 
Hope bears him through, nor quits him 
when he dies.*' 

Under views of this description, fel- 
low-citizens, permit me to exhort you 
! to be cautious when you judge, least 
j you yourselves be judged ere you ex- 
' pect it. Be careful how you make in- 
roads and innovations, by giving free- 
dom to pictures framed only in the 
fanciful imagination, and reared only 
in the hot-bed of prejudice. Remem- 
ber the extent to which our views go ; 
remember that religion is its basis, 
and that the evangelist and divine 
were the first to propagate and incul- 
cate its inestimable privileges, and 
sacred principles; remember these 
things; he wise; be generous. 

But further, if evidence is desira- 
ble or wanting, to corroborate what I 
have urged, as regards its general be- 
nevolence, let me introduce to you the 
following section of the by-laws of 
, our lodge. 

“ Ervery widow, or child of a de- 
ceased member, shall be entitled ‘to 
the same benefits in adversity, that the 
j member, if living, would have enjoy- 
ed ; and if the funds of the lodge will 
I admit, tfae latter shall be educated and 
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provided with a profession at the ex- 
pense of the lodge.” 

Btit further still, my friends, let am 
ask, are there none present, who are 
the descendants or widows of Masons, 
that have experienced the charitable 
dictator and principles,* which have 
for ages, so peculiarly characterized 
our fraternity ? If there are none now 
present, there may be before to-mor- 
row’s sun sinks in the west, and with 
his dying beams gilds the horizon 
round. Yes, ere Aurora ushers in 
another day, the veil of oblivion may 
drop from its suspension, and shroud 
beneath her sable mantle, the heart of 
many a generous, many a faithful, 
feeling brother. And is it not presu- 
mable. that among the number who 
may tnus early become tenants of the 
tomb, there may be some who will be 
compelled to leave behind the com- 
panion of their bosoms, the partner of 
their cares, the participator of their 
joys. To such I address myself. — 
Placed in this disagreeable dilemma, 
they would then, and then only, expe- 
rience the benefits and advantages 
which flow, (pure as the waters of the 
crystal fountain,) from the ordinary, 
essential, and salutary provisions of 
such articles as the one just mention- 
ed. Yes, my friends, as 1 before ob- 
served, the charitable hand of Mason- 
ry would then be extended, and cheer 
the drooping spirits of the afflicted, 
and the disconsolate. 

Still further might I proceed ; 
stronger proof could 1 still adduce of 
the true, genuine principles, which 
ever ought to actuate, and warm the 
bosom, and prompt to exertion the 
hand, and the heart, of every Mason. 
I could lay before you numerous ac- 
counts of persons, who reside not only 
in the city, but the country, that are 
supported by the fostering hand of 
Masonry: whose weekly, nay daily 
wants are supplied ; who are hourly 
waited upon by the brother of the de- 
parted brother. By his kind atten- 
tions, aad unremitting exertions to do 
good, the thorny piftow is rendered 
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toft at down, and the tear of melan- 
choly and distress, wiped from the eye 
of many a disconsolate widow, many 
a heart-broken orphan. 

Can it be possible then, that under 
such circumstances, there is present 
one individual so dead to feeling, so 
steeled against truth and justice, as yet 
to entertain any prejudice against Ma- 
sonry. Yes, 1 regret to say, there are 
no doubt many, who, with all .these 
evidences before them, will still urge, 
that their vtays of the order are cor- 
rect and consistent. Let such secrete 
themselves; let such as are not wil- 
ling to rely upon what I have urged, 
be excluded from the human family ; 
they are contaminating weeds ; bane- 
ful to the eye, as they are noxious to 
the touch and taste. Plain and con- 
clusive as must appear what 1 have 
submitted, still, I fear, there are those 
present who will continue to cherish 
a spirit of hostility, unwarranted by 
truth, and the dictates of common 
justice. How often have my ears been 
assailed by the heart rending language 
of reproach and censure; how often 
have 1 heard it asserted that the lodge 
of this village, makes it a general and 
universal practice to adjourn from its 
room to a public house, for the pur- 
pose of revelling in liquor ; and that 
disorder and coldfusion always prevail. 
Nay, I have beard it urged from the 
very pulpit, that Masonry was detri- 
mental to the peace and welfare of so- 
ciety, inimical to religion ; and in eve- 
ry step which marks its course, mili- 
tating against the sacred writings ! If 
you can confide in what I say, if you 
can place credit on my word, if you I 
dare venture to rely on my honour, 
believe not those tales of the wicked, 
the ignorant, and the malicious. Like 
all associated bodies, Masonry is lia- 
ble to be imposed upon ; and many 
who are respectable when they em- 
brace it, become profligate and vicious, 
and are rendered objects of commis- 
aeration and scorn. But how many 
are there attached even to the church, 
who are as destitute of a living God, 


as the Hindoo: yet, is it common 
justice to condemn aU the followers 
and advocates of religion, because a 
few unworthy persoos have received 
admissioo into the sanctuary of hoti- 
ness and virtue ? Is it not oppressive, 
therefore, that an institution so an- 
cient and honourable as Masonry, 
should be so cruelly censured, because 
half a dozen unworthy persons are at- 
tached to it ? Shall we alone be sub- 
ject to the whim and caprice of a pre- 
judiced world ? If it is just, let it be 
so ; but I solemnly declare, that it » 
not only ungenerous, but untrue, and 
for the truth of what I say, I appeal 
to Him who ruletb over all ; who is 
aware of every thought, and familiar 
with every act and deed. Cheerfully 
would 1 here conclude, but my feeling* 
will not permit. There is yet stron- 
ger proof to be adduced ; there is yet 
more powerful evidence to be laid be- 
fore you. A nation’s father; a na- 
tion’s greatest pride ; the saviour of 
our country. Shall I forget him thus 
early ? Shall I, in the infancy of my 
years, blot from the book of reraeuw 
brance the name of the immortal, il- 
lustrious Washington ? No ! never. 

He who suffered for many a long 
period, the privations of the camp, the 
fatigues of war, and braved for more 
than eight years the dangers of the 
battle. Oh illustrious chief ; hour 
pleasing to reflect upon thy many good 
works ! how awfully sublime to watch 
thy majestic eye roiling in grandeur 
over those whom thou once rallied 
round the standard of liberty ! Long 
will thy deeds be remembered, for 
they are registered upon the hearts of 
a grateful posterity : as thou went 
“ first in peace, first in war,” so wife 
thou continue to be first in the “ hearts 
of thy countrymen.” Yet this man— 
this same George Washington, who 
wove the laorel wreath of victory, 
aud won for the western world an im- 
perishable name, and as inheritance, 
was a Mason] yes, be was entitled 
to the endearing appellation of * 
brother. And of such a sms, dan 
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you Utter aught derogatory ? When a 
■ran like Washington connects him- 
self with Masonry, who is base 
enough to question its utility, and its 
advantages ? If yon believe me not, 
go, my friends, and kneel upon the 
consecrated mound that contains his 
relics, and ask of him whether Ma- 
sonry is detrimental to the peace and 
harmony of society, and inimical to 
religion and the commands of the 
Most High. But further — 

Let its take a retrospective glance 
at the American revolution ; let us 
pay a tribute to the many, who during 
that period, achieved so many glorious 
deeds. Oh ! I trust, my prayers for 
their names are long since registered 
in Heaven ! Oh ! *twas a memorable 
epoch ! I reflect on it but with delight ; 
I read of it but with transport ; I hear 
of it, and it awakens my soul to ec- 
stacy ! It was at that period that so- 
ciety was robbed of one of its brightest 
ornaments; its most essential mem- 
bers. The remains of the immortal 
W a keen were consigned to the tomb j 
Tes, he is numbered with the dead 7 
Let us attempt a picture ; Behold 
stretched on yonder hillock one of 
the worthiest of the human family. 
The fetal ball has pierced his tender 
ride. Hark ! he groans, he sighs ! 
Hb eyes roll awfully terrific around ; 
the lids decline ; he gazes on his com- 
panions in arms ; he is unable to cheer 
them in the last expiring moments of 
life f He writhes ! ne groans again, he 
dies ! His compatriots shriek at the 
sad reverse! But all is vain, he is 
•dead, forever lost to the world, for- 
ever lost to his country ! But mark 
yon distracted wife! see how she 
raves at the awful news ! Like a shock 
of electricity it darts through her eve- 
ry vein ; she calls on his name, but he 
answers not; cold and inanimate is 
that frame that once moved in all the 
majesty of man: insensible to touch 
the hand that drew from the scabbard 
the avenging sword in defence of a 
people’s freedom! Oh brave, gene- 
rous, and nobfe Warren} would that 


the spot which contains thy relies was 
here ; freely would l fall prostrate b^ 
its side ; kneel upon it, and with the 
tears of genuine affection and grati- 
tude, bedew the sacred mound ! Bat 
suffice it to sav, be is dead ; he fell 
amidst the battles of his country ! 

This man too, who rendered such 
esseutial services to his country, was a 
Mason — Yes, Warren was a Mason, 
whose bosom cherished a heart that 
ever beat in unison with the dictates 
of charity, and the governing princi- 
ples of the order. And is no respect, 
is no forbearance to be anticipated for 
a man so noble, so amiable, and so 
virtuous ; who lived and died in the 
fell belief of the utility of Masonry ; 
a man who while living, devoted his 
every leisure hour to advance its i in- 
terests, and promote its welfare? 

But oh, last, though not least, let 
me bring to your recollection, the im- 
mortal F ranklin. He is also an in- 
habitant of the “ narrow house,” but 
his services and his precepts, bloom, 
fresh and gay as ever. He also was 
a Mason — the first grand master the 
state of Pennsylvania ever had. Is 
there present one person who dare 
raise a single objection against the 
general moral deportment, and con- 
sistent conduct of Benjamin Frank- 
lin ? I trust not— bis whole earthly 
career was marked by one general, 
one correct system of prudence, sobri- 
ety, industry, justice, and honesty. — 
And are the ideas which he entertain- 
ed of Masonry to have no weight ? 1 
trust they will, and reiving on your 
good understandings, I leave y <$u, to 
offer a few remarks to my brethren, 
more immediately connected with 
tbeir interests. 

You are the members of one of the 
most ancient and honourable institu- 
tions existing this day upon the face 
of the habitable globe; you are the 
supporters of an order more honoura- 
ble than tbe titles which kings, lords, 
and dukes can confer upon you. Its 
advantages are numerous ; its benevo- 
lence without limit, and its claim to 
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your support powerfiil. It is needless 
to recount them : in my preceding re- 
marks, I endeavoured to do them all 
tbe justice my feeble abilities would 
permit. When I view you, clothed io 
those garments which so peculiarly 
distinguish us, and portray the purity 
of our order, I feel a conscious glow 
of satisfaction at my relation to you, 
dart through every vein but when 1 
perceive, in so many brethren, locks, 
over which has hastened in hurried 
confusion, the blast of many a wintry 
day, I feel a great degree of reluctance 
and delicacy in addressing them. But 
why ? the duty which I am attempting 
to discharge, was by the request of 
many. Therefore, let me intreat you, 
not to conceive it arrogance in me, if 1 
presume to trespass upon your pa- 
tience, by attempting briefly to mark 
out a course which every Mason ought 
to pursue, while a resident in this sub- 
lunary sphere of alfliction and distress. 
Permit me here to offer the following 
selected remarks : u Tbe Christian 
Mason is taught to esteem the first 
Great l ight in the golden candlesticks, 
as infinitely superior to the light of 
nature, reason, and philosophy, united 
in triple ranks ; superior to the son of 
genius, or the morning star of science. 
The light of heaven itself his enrap- 
tured spirit hails, and faithful to the 
star which led the adoring magi to 
Pethlebem’s vale, this light in death 
shall lead the sons of amity and peace ; 
the friends of virtue and of man, to the 
eternal fountain of light itself, who 
alone is worthy of tbe morning song ; 
the noontide shoutings', and the cease- 
less anthems of praise from ail his 
works.” 

There is, or ought to be one peculi- 
arly distinguishing feature in tbe char- 
acter of every Mason. It is the foun- 
dation stone of Masonry, and must 
every remain the main pillar of the 
order. I mean that charitable and 
benevolent feeling which one member 
of our fraternity ought to entertain for 
another. If therefore, a brother knocks 
at the door of your habitationj even 


at the midnight hour, not a awnms 
hesitation is necessary before you 
give him entrance: if a brother ap- 
proach your threshold naked, hesitate 
not to clothe him ; if he is hungry, can 
you withhold nourishment? It is a 
ruling principle “ that you do as you 
would be done by,” and that you “ will 
Jove your neighbour as yourself.” It is 
however, an unfortunate circumstance, 
and h is with extreme regret 1 men- 
tion it, that too many embrace the 
dictates of the order, and become 
craftsmen in the erection of the same 
work, solely from selfish views. . I am 
aware of this, for 1 have bore witness 
to the realization of my remark, in too 
many instances. Despicable and con- 
tracted indeed, most be that man, 
who is thus lost to justice, and to feel- 
ing ; callous to principle he, who would 
thus imolate his all at the altar of per- 
sonal feeling, and self-aggrandizement. 
Excuse the observation ; you are aware 
of its correctness, and ray feelings out- 
weigh every other consideration; I 
cannot withhold what J conceive cal- 
culated to promote the interest of the 
order, or advance the welfare of the 
craft. 

It is an invariable rule and govern- 
ing principle in Masonry, that he who 
enters a lodge as a “ Christian, never 
passes into deism, nor is he raised by 
infidelity ; but being taught to regard 
tbe first great light of tbe Holy Bible, 
as the most precious of gifts, he finds 
himself strengthened in faith more than 
assured in hope, and divinely impelled 
to abound in works of charity.” 

, Thus you perceive, my dear breth- 
ren, that upon religion is erected the 
glorious temple qf our hopes, while 
charity guards the door, to deny ad* 
mittance to deism and avarice. Is 
there then present, a single Mason, 
who would withhold the prayer of grat-> 
itude from his Heavenly Father; and 
in the hour of adversity, tbe balm df 
consolation from his afflicted brother ? 
If there is, let his name be registered, 
with the unworthy ; let bis ingratitude 
be recorded on the heaiibf every fisgl- 
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Hfcg, every faithful fb Bowsr in tbe wake 
of religion. Is there one present who 
par ports to clxim connection with our 
order, and who wears the sacred robe, 
that could view unmoved the tear of 
distress marking its furrowed course 
down tbe cheek of the disconsolate 
partner of a deceased brother? If 
there is, let him hide his bead where 
the mortal eye cannot ken him, nor 
human discernment ascertain his place 
of concealment. 

He who connects himself with Ma- 
sonry, connects himself with all man- 
kind. I mean thus far ; that when he 
embraces, and practices the golden 
precepts of the order, he is recognised 
and known as such, at tbe eastern and 
the western, the northern and tbe 
southern boundaries of tbe world. — 
And when thus bound, and that too, 
by the strongest ties which can possi- 
bly bind man to man, lie ought to im- 
bibe such principles, maxims, and 
governing rules, as are well calcula- 
ted, not only to promote his own in- 
terest, but to advance the interest of 
every brother. 

. It is your duty, then, my brethren, 
carefully to guard yourselves against 
any measure, having for its object the 
infliction of an injuty upon a brother ; 
it is your duty to watch over his wel- 
fare as over your own ; to aid him in 
the hour of peril, and of danger ; to 
alleviate his distresses wheresoever 
you may meet him ; be a physician 
to him in sickness ; a partner in care, 
a solace in adversity, and a comforter 
in the last expiring moments of ago- 
nixing woe, and his terrestrial resi- 
dence; to strew his paths with tbe 
odoriferous flowers of consolation, and 
to extend and administer the balsam 
i of eternal life, is an imperious duty in- 
cumbent upon every brother, who by 
the sacred principles we cherish, is 
taught to feel “ another’s woe.” Re- 
flect, for a moment, ray brethren, 
upon- the pleasant sensations experi- 
enced by him, who when he retires to 
Us pillow, is accompanied by the con- 
soling hope, that die past day has 
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been spent in the exercises of a voca- 
tion, which has tended to benefit a 
fellow-creature. He sinks into the 
arms of Morpheus, with sensations in* 
expressibly delightful, and retires to 
repose, with the conscious satisfaction 
of' having devoted his last hour to tbe 
welfare, advantage, and relief, of at 
least one of the great human family. 
Oh delightful sensation ! oh extaoc 
feeling ! how enviable is he who can 
thus close his earthly chreer, and re* 

‘ posing ou the “ bosom of bis father, 
and his God,” exchange^tbis transito- 
ry sphere of mortification and disap- 
pointment, for u another and a better 
world.” 

it is our duty, also, as Masons, as 
members of society, to preserve invi- 
olate, those sacred principles and dic- 
tates which ever govern the honest 
man, who is “ the noblest work of 
God.” Without we pursue a course 
rather enviable than otherwise, we 
are unworthy members of tbe commu- 
nity, and tend to degrade, and lessen 
ourselves in the estimation of our fel- 
low men. Our actions, then, through 
life, should be such as are calculated 
to endear us to all, and entitle us to. 
tbe admiration of every member of 
society. In our ordinary transactions 
and dealings, we should ever act upon 
the level, and square those actions ac- 
cording to the golden precepts of re- 
ligion. Moral rectitude, correct de- 
portment, a strict adherence to truth, 
and a proper regard for every thing 
calculated to advance tbe interest of 
mankind, in conjunction with a decent 
respect for the opinion of all religious 
denominations, will ever have the de- 
sired effect to promote the future pros- 
pects and welfare of every Mason. 

With these few and incomplete ob- 
servations, my brethren, I commit you 
to the care of Him who ruleth over 
all, relying on his mercy and good- 
ness, to guide and direct your steps; 
and in the end, prepare you for an in- 
heritance in the Grand Lodge above, 
u not made with hands, eternal in hea- 

iyn ligitized by vjOO^ 
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CHARITY THE FIRST OF MASONIC 
DUTIES. 

Many valuable and important pa- 
pers bare been written on the subject 
of Freemasonry, which, in a word, 
serve to illustrate the principles of the 
institution. It would be unnecessaty 
to offer any remarks on this head. It 
is my intention to show, that charity 
does, and always did, form a particu- 
lar ingredient in the character of a 
free and accepted Mason. Although 
the charity of a Mason extends to the 
whole human family, of which etch 
individual is a child, yet, a certain 
dam of men having inlisted under the 
banners of the order, to partake of the 
several benefits and privileges, it is 
but reasonable to suppose, that they 
should, individually and collectively, 
come under our particular notice. Is 
it not the fact in all societies designed 
for charitable purposes ? Do not the 
individuals composing such an insti- 
tution unite together, in order to as- 
sist their fellow members in the hour 
of distress and trial ? Are they not, in 
a particular manner, subservient to 
other ends: for the relief of widows, 
orphans, &c. ? 

All these institutions, which are nu- 
merous, and generally well conducted, 
have at all times received the patron- 
age of the liberal and enlightened. 
But my reader, in the order of Free- 
masonry, the instances are numerous 
and beyond calculation, where the be- 
nefits of the society have extended to 
the relief of distressed brethren, wi- 
dows, and orphans. It is sometimes 
said, by those who have not been ini- 
tiated ioto the society, “ I have never 
seen any good arising from it,” nor, 
indeed, will they, until they are regu- 
larly initiated. As well might they 
endeavour to obtain the secrets of a 
Mason, which We all know have ex- 
isted from time immemorial, as to be- 
come acquainted with the charitable 
transactions of a lodge 5 or to know 
when an individual stretches out his 
band to serve a distressed brother, 
with whom be is often made acquaint- 


ed by those inviolable secrets, wfasefc- 
constitute, among Freemasons, a uni* 
versal language. What has the world 
to do with private transactions; whe- 
ther a widow, an orphan, or a pil- 
grim has obtained relief? If they were, 
then, as well might the myHerie* of 
light be unfolded to them ! 

The peculiar excellency of the in- 
stitution does not rest in the display 
of virtues merely civil, nor in the 
jewels which adorn the Maaon; nor 
in a word, in external shew or gran- 
deur. Though these have their seve- 
ral ends, some of which are absolutely 
essential to the appropriate clothing 
of a Mason, yet, charity, benevolence, 
and love, constitute the basis of the 
temple. Thousands, and 1 may add 
tens of thousands, have witnessed the 
kindly offices of Masons : the widow 
and the orphan, whose petitions have 
never been rejected, can also witness, 
not only in this, but in every quarter 
of the globe, the charity of a Mason. 

Charity! thou beavenborn virtue I 
long mayest tbou preside as the guar- 
dian genius of Masoniy: and may 
wisdom, s tren g th and beauty, remain 
the three great pillars. c. 


GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF 
NEW-YORK. 

The following is the address, deliv- 
ered by his excellency Daniel D. 
Tompkins, grand master of Masons 
in the Stale of New- York, and vice 
president of the United States, on the 
fifth of July last ; on his taking the 
chair, the first time after his installa- 
tion. 

GRAND LODGE. 

Nxw-You, 6th Sept A. L. 6860. 

Risoltzd, That s committee be appoint- 
ed to wait on hit excellency the most wor- 
shipful mod master, and respectfully re- 
quest ofhim, for publication, a copy of hk 
address, delivered on 6th July, before the 
grand lodge. 
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IfeasoLvao, That the W. Br.Lott, of No. 16. 
The W. Br. Lyons, of No 9, 
And Br. Dncacbet, J. W. of No. 2, 
constitute the Committee, 

Extract from the minutes. 

A. LOTT, 

Aeuiant Grand Secretary. 

N bw-York, 7th S*ft. 1820. 
Most Worshipful Sir, 

In conformity with the shore reso- 
htion, we were appointed a committee to 
camr Us object into effect 
We most earnestly hope you will gratify 
the expectation of the grand lodge, by a 
compliance with their request, and furnish 
« with a copy of your address of 5th Jnly 
lor publication. 

We are, with great respect, 

And fraternal regard, 

Your obedient servants, 

A. LOTT, 

JAMES LYONS, 

HENRY W. DUCACHET. 
To his excellency Daviel D. Tome- ) 
Kins, grand master of Masons band > 
for the state of New-York S 


New* Yobs Sift. 96th, 1820. 
Worshipful Brothers, 

In compliance with your communi- 
cation of the 7th instant, transmitting a res- 
olution of the grand lodge, and requesting 
aeopy of the address of the 5th of July last, 
pursuant thereto; I have the honour to pre- 
sent to you the enclosed copy. 

With great fraternal regard and affection, 
1 am, 

Worshipful Brothers, 

Tour Friend and Brother, 

Daniel d. tompkins. 

W. A sax. Lott, No. 16. i 

W. Jambs Lyons, 9> 

Br. H. W. Doc a chit, 2 ) 


ADDRESS. 

Wonkipful Brother * , 

Aware of my inexperience, of late 
years, in the transactions of the fra- 
ternity, nothing but a confidence that 
the same courtesy and liberality 
which induced you to confer on me 
the office of grand master, would be 
extended to the performance of its do- 
ties* could have justified rav accept- 
ance of that honour. I shall ever 
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appreciate this instance of your confi- 
dence with the most friendly and live* 
ly recollection, not only as an honour 
of the highest nature, but as a gratify* 
ing testimonial of the respect and es- 
teem of men whom it will always ha 
my greatest pleasure to claim as bro- 
thers. 

Although it belongs to more profi- 
cient brethren than myself to develope 
the origin and history of Masonry, 
and to pronounce its encomium ; yet 
it will not, I hope, be deemed irrele- 
vant, on the present occasion, concise- 
ly to review the lofty and noble char- 
acter which has hitherto distinguished 
our fraternity, and to indulge in a per- 
spective view of our future destinies, 
and -of the benefits that may result 
from our future operations. 

The reflection that this institution 
is the most ancient of all moral, so- 
cial, political, literaiy, and benevolent 
societies, is just cause of pride and 
satisfaction to every enlightened and 
candid member. History produces 
no parallel of its duration. 

Whatever may be the diversity of 
opinion as to the precise period of its 
commencement, u seems to be coo- 
ceded by all, that it is at least coeval 
with the building of Solomon’s temple. 
What thrones have not been shaken 
within that space of tftne ! What em- 
pires have not forever disappeared 
from the political horizon ! What 
moral, literary or religious tribunals, 

! formed within that interval, have not 
been broken into fragments, or totally 
annihilated ! Governments, civil aod 
religious, have been instituted and de- 
stroyed. Powers and dominions in- 
numerable have arisen and passed 
away, without leaving a trace behind. 
Kvery thing but Masonry, seems to 
have been constantly changing, from 
the remotest periods of history.— 
About the date of the departure of the 
Romans from Britain, and for a lapse 
of time afterwards, during the sangui- 
nary conflicts that ensued, Masonry 
suffered a decline, and then had its 
only interval of depression. But it 
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was only in the dark age, which pre- 
ceded the introduction of Christianity, 
that this noble institution drooped for 
a time. When the Hglit of religion 
had dissipated the prevailing dark- 
ness, Masonry was again revived, by 
the countenance and patronage of the 
great and learned men of the age, and 
has ever since maintained its pristine 
vigour and lustre. 

It is equally a source of pleasing 
reflection, in the review of our past 
operations, that our institution is 
known and embraced throughout the 
whole habitable globe; and that its 
votaries find brethren and friends, of 
the same family, wherever choice or 
destiny may convey them. Among 
the innumerable characteristics of the 


craft, it is not the least grateful, that 
besides the promotion of philanthropy, 
morality, friendship, benevolence, civ- 
ilization and religion, it has always 
been made subservient to the advance- 


ment of literature, and the promotion 
of the fine arts. It is our boast too, 
that for ages past, the most illustrious 
sovereigns, statesmen, divines, and 
philosophers of every age and coun- 
try, have been proud to enrol them- 
selves as brethren of the most benevo- 


lent and distinguished association that 
man ever formed, and that, notwith- 
standing the wide diffusion of its mys- 
teries to brethren of all politics, climes, 
and religions, they have been inviola- 
bly withheld from the rest of the 
world. 


These considerations, with others, 
which the heart and imagination of 
every member of this worshipful 
grand lodge will easily supply, ought 
to impress us deeply with the propri- 
ety and necessity of devoting our- 
selves to the preservation of its char- 
acter and usefulness. To accomplish 
this desirable object, I shall feel my- 
self authorized to put in requisition 
the united experience and wisdom of 
the brethren of this worshipful frater- 
nity. 

The existing state of pecuniary dis- 
tress throughout the country, admon- 


ishes us to anticipate additional calm 
on the charitable fund, both of the 
grand lodge, and of the lodges under 
its jurisdiction, at the same time that 
the means of the brethren at large to 
contribute to that fund are proportioo- 
ably diminished. It is our duty there- 
fore to economise the resources of the 


institution, and to diminish its expen* 
ditures, so that these accumulated de- 
mands may be met with that prompt- 
itude, and character for benevolence, 


which has heretofore so justly and so 
pre-eminently distinguished this grand 
lodge. 

To preserve friendship, harmony. 


and social intercourse hi the bosom of 


a lodge, it is desirable, if not indis- 
pensable, that mutual respect and es- 
teem sbo uldbe cherished amongst its 
members ; and therefore the greatest 
circumspection ought to be exercised 
in relation to the moral and charitable 


character and disposition of candi- 
dates for the mysteries and benefits of 
the craft. But above all, we should 
scrupulously examine and guard our- 
selves against the indulgence of secta- 
rian or political feelings within these . 
sacred walls. These have been the 


bane of all moral, charitable, and lite- 
rary societies, that ever were formed ; 
t»nd it is in vain to hope, that the pil- 
lars of our fabric, though of long du- 
ration, and firmly established now, 
will be exempt from the downfall, 
which the same causes have invaria- 


bly accomplished in other institutions. 
Here we are brethren of the same fam- 


ily, endeared by ties that ought never 
to be broken. Here the lion and the 


lamb truly lie down together. The 
objects we have in view are the same, 
and concerning them there can be no 
diversity of opinion or sentiment. Let 
us then cordially unite our hearts, in 
the accomplishment of the grand work 
and duty before us, with a single eye 
to their honourable and full perform- 
ance ; and thereby we shall preserve 
and perpetuate the character and bles- 
sings of this venerable and exalted as- 
sociation# 


MA90OTC DIDICATION. 


DEDICATION OF THE MASONIC 
HALL AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The Masonic Hall in the city o f 
Philadelphia, which was destroyed by 
fire about nineteen months ago, has 
recently been rebuilt, in a style of ele- 
gance far surpassing that of the former 
building. It was dedicated on Wed- 
nesday the first day of November last. 
The event was celebrated by the craft, 
about one thousand in number, with a 
degree of pomp, splendour, and good 
crder, exceeding any former exhibi- 
tion of the kind, and feelings of joy 
and gratitude, were evinced by the 
brethren. 

A grand procession was formed at 
Washington Hall, in true Masonic or- 
der, composed of the brethren of the 
Afferent lodges in Philadelphia, join- 
ed by others from various parts of 
the United States ; and after moving 
through the principal streets in the 
city, proceeded in regular order, to 
Zion church in Fourth-street, where 
they entered with the usual ceremo- 

On the entrance of the procession, 
VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN, 

By Brother R. Taylor. 

SYMPATHY. — By Milgrov*. 

AIK. 

0 Zion, afflicted with wave upon wave, 
Whom no man can comfort, whom no man 

can save ; 

With darkness surrounded, by terrors dis- 
may’d; 

b totfing and rowing thy strength is de- 
cay'd. 

CHORUS. 

Forget thee, I will not, I cannot; thy 
name, 

Engrav’d on my heart, do* forever remain. 
The palms of my hands, whilst I look on, 

I see 

The wounds I received when sufPring for 
thee: 

1 feel at my heart, all thy sighs and thy 

groans, 

For thou art most near me, my flesh and 
my bones. 

In all thy distresses, thy Head feels the 
pain ; 

Yet all are most needfal; not one is in vain. 
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PRATER, 

By the Rev. George C. Potto, Grind Chat- 
lain. 

ANTHEM. — By C. Meinecke. 
air. 

O praise the Lord, in that blest place, 

From whence his goodness largely 
flows : 

Praise him in heav’n, where he bis face, 
Unveil’d in perfect glory, shows. 

CHORUS. 

Praise him for all the mighty acts, 

Which be in our behalf has done : 

His kindness this return exacts, 

With which our praise should equal run. 
Let the shrill trumpet’s warlike voice, 
Make rocks and hills bis praise rebound ; 
Praise him with harp’s melodious voice, 
And gentle psaltry’s silver sound. 

Let virgin troops sort timbrels bring, 

And some with graceful motion dance ; 
Let instruments of various strings, 

With organs join’d, his praise advance ; 
Let those who joyful hymns compose, 

To cymbals set their songs of praise ; 
Cymbals of common use, and those 
That loudly sound on solemn days. 

FULL CHORUS. 

Let all, who vital breath enjoy, 

The breath be doth to them afford, 

In just returns of praise employ ; 

Let ev’ry creature praise the Lord. 

Ameh, Amis. 

ORATION, 

By Brother Bayse Newcomb, Es^. 

R. W, Grand Matter, 

HYMN. 

AIR. 

Why wake the soft harmonious lays ? 

Why do our songs united raise ? 

Tis heav’n-bom charity we praise, 

The source of all our earthly joys. 

coda. 

Hall, charity ! what heart but glows with 
thee, 

Bright emanation of the Deity. 

PRAYER. 

By the Rev. Dr. William Rogers, 
Grand Chaplain, 

MASONIC ODE. 

Composed by Mr. W. B. Tappan .—Music 
by Pucitta^- Arranged by Brother B. Carr. 

“ Strike the cymbal, 

Roll the tymbal 1” 

Swell the note of grateful love ; 
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FUNERAL ORATION. 


Htav’a rtfotaM ! 

Lend your voices ! 
tone the ARCHITECT above. 

God of glory ! 

The song of vict’ry, 

Feans loud are ever tome— 

Cherubs singing. 

Glad are bringing 
Off rings to JEHOVAH’S Arise ! 

Lo ! in granden r, 

Bedeck’d in splendour, 

See the Temple proudly rises ? 

Masonry triumphant gases ! 

Where, red gleaming, - 
Ruin beaming. 

Spreads the midnight tenor round ? 

Art combining, 

Grace entwining, 

CHARITY the comer stone : 

Discord never 
Can dissever 

Fabrics rear’d on God alone ! 

FAITH and HOPE our chosen stay, 
Love illumes with mystic ray ; 

Truth and reason still combine. 

Still adorn the hallow'd shrine. 

Praise, praise the Architect! 0 praise! 

Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna! 

azjrmDicTioir. 

The brethren in the church were 
favoured with the presence of the 
clergy of different denominations, va- 
rious civil officers of-the state and city, 
and the trustees and directors of the 
several learned institutions, together 
with a brilliant assemblage of ladies. 

After the conclusion of the ceremo- 
nies at the church, the procession 
again formed, and proceeded to the 
Hall, in Chestnut-street, where, after 
the brethren had entered, and the 
grand master having reached Solo- 
mon’s chair, the doors were tyled, the 
grand lodge opened, and the Hall was 
solemnly dedicated, agreeably to the 
usages and customs of the- order. Af- 
ter the grand lodge was dosed, the 
officers, with those of the grand lodge' 
Of New-Jersey, and a great number 
of respectable visiters, partook of a 
banquet in the grand saloon of the 
HalJL 

During the whole celebration, no 
aacident, nor any thing unpleasant oc- 
curred, notwithstanding the immense 
concourse of spectators. 


Foa m Masone Rwism. 

. AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered at the interment of a decay- 
ed brother, at Newburgh : — By the 
late Benjamin F. Lewis. 

Rewpectahk Auditory 
It falls to my lot tf> address you on 
a moat solemn occasion ; a feikrw- 
citisen, and a worthy brother, who but 
a few days since, was actively engag- 
ed in the busy scenes of life, now lies 
before you a breathless corpse. Sud- 
denly snatched from the society of bin 
relatives and friends, and wrapped in 
a mournful shroud, he is placed before 
jj you on the brink of that opening grave ; 
11 it is there placed for a moment, to 
give us a pause for serious reflection ; 
and to drop a tributary tear to bin 
memory. Such a scene as this pro- 
claims, in accents louder than triple 
thunder, this all important truth, that 
man u mortal* 

It was the desire of our departed 
brother, while be yet was a tenant of 
mortality, that his funeral solemnities 
should be attended with masonic hon- 
ours. In accordance to his wishes, 
and at the request of my surviving 
brethren, I now appear before this 
assembly of mourning friends, to bear 
a part in the obsequies of the deceased. 
You this day behold the solemn pro- 
cession, and contemplate these badges 
of grief. From these ceremonies we 
shall learn many interesting lessons, 
which in the ordinary course of life, 
we should never regard; and while 
out of respect to the memory of a de- 
parted friend, or brother, we are tn<ta» 
ced to exchange the common routine 
H of pleasure or business, for the house 
of mourning, and a temporary inter- 
course with its inmates, and to bedew 
its sacred portals u with sympat hetic 
tears for tneir distress.” In these se- 
rious and endeared moments, we are 
feelingly fcHve to the charms of virtue, 
and the dictates of religion. We are 
necessitated, in a measure, to clothe 
I) ourselves, in imagination, with the 
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prb of Ae dead, well knowing that ti 
▼cry aoon we must wear it in reality. U 
On such occasions we should endear- n 
oar to copy their laudable examples, 0 
and to catch some portion of the di- B 
vine spirit, which has ascended to 
Heaven. 

It was not only the custom of the 
Egyptians, and the Greeks, to cele- 
brate the burial of a deceased friend, 
with funeral pomp; but the sacred 
sc rip t ur es also furnish many instances 
of a similar kind, and bear testimony 
to its propriety, and tendency to sof- 
ten the manners, and to mend the 
heart. When Joseph heard of the 
d ea t h of his venerable father Jacob, 
be hastened to visk the breathless 
day; he fell upon it, wept over it, and 
kissed it, and commanded his physi- 
cians to embalm it. He then, with 
ail his brethren, and those of his own, 
and of his father’s house, with chariots 
and horsemen, a very great company, 
went up to bury him, in his own bury- 
ing ground, and made a great, and 
very sore lamentation for their hither, 
for seven days. How much more re- 
spected was this solemnity, than the 

generally prevails at the present (fey, 
of burying the dead, even without the 
customary services of religion. Such 
n egli genc e and inattention, has the 
appearance of thoughtlessness, and 
that k is our chief concern to succeed, 
as quickly as possible, fcPthe estates 
ef our (departed parents; with very 
Dttie respect to their memories, or any 
due sense of their former kindness to 
us, usefulness to the world, or the les- 
sons which their examples should 
teach. 

The ancient Christians, besides 
their funeral solemnities, were wont to 
meet frequently at the graves of their 
martyred saints, and holy men, and 
there to write die histories of their 
sufferings, mid their triumphs, for the 
purpose of deeply infixing, in their 
own minds, that uncooquered bold- 
ness, and fervent piety, which charac- 
terised these disciples of Immanuel; 


and to furnish themselves with all the 
peculiar virtues of these Christian 
heroes. 


Our business, this day, is to recal 
to our memories, a truth which can- 
not be too often repeated, that we 
mwt aO die, and render a strict and 
impartial account of our stewardship, 
to our Maker; and the wisest know 
not how soon, or how sudden, this 



Inf a few short months have elap- 
sed, since we were called upon to per- 
form the last sad honours of Masonry, 
over the mortal remains of one of our 
oldest, and most respectable brethren, 
and this day we have received a fra- 
ternal summons to convey to the si- 
lent tomb, the corpse of a worthy and 
venerable brother, who was walking 
our streets, not a week since, and was 
assiduously engaged in the affairs of 
tlte world, in all the bloom and pride 
of his usual health. He has indeed 
been suddenly called from his station 
among us $ but we have good reason 
to heme and believe, that be was not 
wholly unprepared to exchange his 
bouse for a coffin, his activity in soci- 
ety for solitude and silence, sad his 
exertions for doing good to mankind 
for darkness and the grave. From 
the busy scenes of tins mortal life, it 
hath pleased the Sovereign Disposer 
of events, to call him, as we trust, to 
become a member of tbe church tri- 
umphant, in Heaven ; from his family 
in &is world, to the paradise of God. 
To them this providence must be pe- 
culiarly afflictive ; and considering 
the heavy loss which they have sun* 
tained, and the keen sensibility it 
must have excited, I feel myself in 
doubt how to proceed. Should I 
dwell upon tbe oark side of this dis- 
pensation, it would only open wider 
the springs of grief, and enlarge the 
avenues of sorrow. 1 wish not to add 
affliction to the afflicted; but would 
rather, if I kn£w the means, adminis- 
ter comfort and consolation to the 
broken hearted ; though their best and 
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dearest earthly friend is gone, sever 
Bore to be & resident in this our world, 
yet they have a rational hope to sup- 
port them under their trials, that he 
has exchanged worlds, infinitely to 
his advantage. 

Charity forbids that we should place 
him any where but in the bosom of 
Abraham, surrounded with myriads of 
kindred spirits, solacing him with be- 
atific joys, at the fountain of delight, 
and drinking full draughts of the rivers 
of pleasure, which flow at God’s right 
hand. He died but to live again, and 
to live in a more happifying and ex- 
alted manner, than when here on 
earth. His relatives and friends have 
no reason to lament his death, as a 
loss to himself ; for while to him to 
Hoe was Christy so for him to die was 
his eternal and unspeakable gain. 

But I hasten to a conclusion. Fu- 
neral addresses are intended only for 
the benefit of the living ; therefore let 
the virtues and noble example of our 
departed brother be long cherished in 
our memories, and precious to our 
hearts. Let us dry up our tears, and 
silence every vain complaint. Let os 
not question the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, nor ask, with a murmuring 
temper, with a certain conceited phi- 
losopher, Whether it were not desira- 
ble, that the virtues and talents of em- 
inent men should be hereditary ? Let 
us rather trust, with confidence, that 
the Bountiful Giver of life, and its 
blessings, will in the end, do ns ample 
justice. Let us persevere in the line 
of our duty, and serve our generation 
faithfully, according to the divine 
will, well knowing that the all-seeing 
eye of our great and gloriouk Grand 
Master, continually observes and re- 
cords all our actions ; and may we 
learn from him, that a heart pure, and 
detached from sordid pleasures ; a 
soul panting after perfection, and de- 
voted to the service of its Maker, and 
the best interests of mankind, shall at 
length rise, and mix, in eternal fellow- 
ship, with the beatified family of 
God. 


“ In these bright regions of celesflsl day. 
Far other scenes, far other pleasures reign J 
All beauty here below, to them compar'd. 
Would, like a rose before the mid-day sun. 
Shrink up its blossoms ; like a bubble 
break 

The passing poor magnificence of kings ! 
For there the king of nature, in full blase. 
Calls ev’ry splendour forth, and there bps 
court, 

Amid etherial powers and virtues, holds ! 
Angels, archangels, tutelary gods 
Of cities, nations, empires, and of worlds ! 
But sacred be the veil that kindly shrouds 
A light too keen for mortals.”— 


REASONS FOR MASONIC SECREST. 

If the secrets of Masonry are re- 
plete with such advantages to man- 
kind, it may be asked, why are they 
not divulged for the general good of 
society ? To this it may be answered, 
were the privileges of Masonry to be 
indiscriminately dispensed, the pur- 
poses of the institution would be sub- 
verted, and our secrets being familiar, 
like other important matters, would 
lose their value, and sink into dis- 
regard. 

It is a weakness in human nature, 
that men are generally more charmed 
with novelty, than with the intrinsic 
value of things. Innumerable testi- 
monies might be adduced to confirm 
this truth. The most wonderful op- 
erations of the Divine Artificer, how- 
ever beautiful, magnificent, and use- 
ful, are overlooked, because common 
and familiar. The son rises andsets, 
the sea flows and reflows, rivers glide 
along their channels, trees and plants 
vegetate, men and beasts act, yet 
these being perpetually open to view, 
pass unnoticed. The most astonish- 
ing productions of nature on the same 
account escape observation, and ex- 
cite no emotion, either in admiration 
of the great cause, or of gratitude for 
the blessing conferred. Even virtue 
herself is uot exempted from this un- 
happy bias in the human frame. Nov- 
elty influences all our actions and de- 
terminations. What is new, or diffi- 
cult in the acquisition, however tri- 
fling or insignificant, readily capti- 
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vmtei the inijinilign, and insures a 
'temporary admiration ; while what is 
familiar, or easily attained, however 
noble or eminent, is sure to be disre- 
garded by the giddy and the unthink- 
ing. 

Did the essence of Masonry consist 
in the knowledge of particular secrets 
or peculiar forms, it might be alledged 
that oat amnsements were trifling and 
anperfirial. But this is not the case. 
These are only keys to oar treasure, 
and having their use, are preserved ; 
while, from the recollection of the les- 
sons which they inculcate, the well 
informed Mason derives instruction, 
draws them to a near inspection, 
views them through a proper medium, 
adverts to the circumstances which 
gave them rise, and dwells upon the 
tenet s which they convey. Finding 
them replete with useful information, 
he prises them as sacred ; and con- 
vineed of their propriety, estimates 
their valae from their utility. 


PERSECUTION OF MASONRY. 

It is stated that the king of Prussia 
has ordered all the F reemason’s lodges 
in his dominions to be closed, and that 
flie same measure is proposed to be 
taken m Austria, and throughout Ger- 
many. Vain and presumptuous ty- 
rants ! Do they now think to suppress 
an institution, that has stood unmoved 
for ages, in defiance of all the storms 
raised against it, by ignorance, bigot- 
nr, and superstition ? As well might 
they order the winds to cease from 
Mowing, or the rivers to run over the 
highest hills, as to oppose their feeble 
power to an institution, supported by 
the strong pillars of Truth and Jus- 
tice, and embraced in all parts of the 
known world, not only by men pos- 
sessing the highest civil honours, but 
by those of the purest piety. 


MASONIC HYMN. 

BT BROTHER A. R1CHOLS, JUS. 

Great Architect, supreme, divine, 

Whose wisdom plann'd the great design, 
And gave to nature birth ; 


Whose word with light adorn'd the skies, 
Gave matter form, bade order rise. 

And bless’d the new-born earth! 

O bless this love-cemented band. 

Form'd and supported by thy hand, 

For Charity's employ, 

To shield the wretched from* despair, 

To spread through scenes of grietand care. 
Reviving rays of joy. 

The libera] arts by Then design'd 
To polish, comfort, aid mankind. 

We labour to improve. 

While we adore Jehovah's name, 

Pour on our hearts thy melting flame. 

And mould our souls to love! 

chorus. 

Till love shall cease, till order dies. 

To Thee masonic praise shall rise ! 


ODE TO MASONRY. 

BY BROTHER A. MCHOLS, JU ».* 

Hail sons of light and Masomy, 

United, happy, social, free, 

Your mystic square shall ever be 
The seat of peace and innocence! 

While virtue has a friend below, 

Or tears for others' griefs shall flow, 

So long sbail man delight to know, 

Blest royal art thy secret worth! 

While wisdom, strength, or beauty charms. 
Friendship or love the bosom warms, 

Thy faithful sons from care’s alarms 
Shall walk secure in paths of peace! 

While pure religion calms the soul, 
Subjects the passions to control , 

From east to west, from pole to pole, 
MilUUhs shall bail Freemasonry ! 


BUNDESLIED. 

Segen jener grossen Stands, 

Da die Weisheit a ns begluckt, 

Da in edler B ruder Runde 
Wir das voile Licht erbliekt. 

Da in dnbekauntem Streife, 

Co umhfillt von finsterer Nacht, 

Wlr der Prufung grosse Reife 
An der Freundschafts Hand gemaoht 1 

Der Berblendong dnnkle Hulle 
Ldste ibre Zauderkraft, 

Zu der Weisheit ihrer Fulle 
Fihrte «ns die Wissenscbaft, 

Zu des Lebens sehdoster Blithe 
Und Zurock sur goldnen Zeit, 

Da noch Freundscba ft~~H er »e n sg it e 
Duron goldnen Semen stveut. 
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Vor d mi Mar vofri dk a s — bcp Thuren 
Legtder Font den Pnrpnr ib, 

Uua des Bundes Lebren fibres 
Zu der Mensqheit Ihn berth ; 

Wir rind gteicb, nnd tile Brnder! 
filer erheot aicht Gold — ntoht Stand, 
Peahen hertz nor rein nnd hieder, 

Wlrb alt Binder bier erkaant. 

Vm die Menschheit sn beglookea, 
Beichen wir nos hier die band, 

Vor der Reugfor scharfeo Bliobea 
Zieht Vencbwiegenheit den Band ; 

Wo die Armuth bilflos klaget, 

Wo verlaatne Unschnld weint. 

Wo Verblendnng Menscbeo plaget, 

Sind sur HftBe wirverebit 

8eernet dram die groske Standee 
Da die WeUbeit ana beglickt. 

Da in edler Brnder Runde 
Wir daa voile Licht erblickt, 

Da in nnbekanntem Streife, 
find timhnlli von fiaatver Nacht, 

Wir der Prufung groae Reife 
An der Freundachaft Hand gemacbt I 

MASONIC ODE. 

When earth’s foundation first was laid, 
By the Almighty Artist’s hand; 

It was then onr perfect, our perfect laws 
were made, 

Establish’d by his strict command. 
CAorut. 

Hail! mysterious, hail! glorious Masonry, 
That makes ns ever great and free, 

As man throughout for shelter sought. 

In vain from place to place did roam; 
Until from Heaven, from Heaven be was 
taught, 

To plan, to build, and fix his home. 

Hail! rpysterions, fee. 


Hence illustrious rose our art, 

And now in beauteous piles appear: 
Which shall to endless, to endless time Im- 
part. 

How worthy and how mat we are. 
Hail! mysterious, fee. 

Nor we less fam’d for every tie, 

By which the human thought is bound; 
Love, truth, and friendship, and friendship 
socially 

Doth join our hearts and hands around. 
Hail! mysterious, Sic. 


Our actions still by virtue blest, 

And to our precepts ever true; 

Hie world admiring, admiring shall re- 
quest 

To Warn, and onr bright paths purine. 
Hail! mysterious, fee. 



MASONIC Am 
Rise, rise the choral strain. 

To hail the noble train 
Of Masons bright; 

Lo where the social band ! 
Honoured with high commend. 
Still firm in wisdom stand. 

Hail chiefs of light! 


GEOGRAPHICAL- 

THE ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 

The following extract of letter from 
governor Miller, to a friend in Peters- 
borough, New-Hampshire, will be read 
with pleasure, not only hy the geogra- 
phical inquirer, but by every lover of 
natural history. 

Post or Arkansaw, Sept 2, 1820. 

u I would have answered you sooo- 
er, but I have been sick almost ever 
since I received your letter; and thin 
is the first day I have felt able ft* 
write: I am now very weak. Thin 
country must be called sickly. Every 
new comer, without exception, hag 
been sick. The sickness here is fever 
and ague; a slow bilious fever, dsc. 
Very few deaths occur fay disease; 
but people remain weak and fit for 
nothing a long time. My brother is 
apparently better in health than he 
has been in two years. 

“ I suppose it would be agreeable 
to you to receive some description of 
this unknown country. It is situated 
bet weed S3 and 36 deg. 30 min. n. 
latitude, and extends from the Missis- 
sippi to the western boundary of the 
possessions of the United States. It 
is a very large extent of country. Ia 
the village of Arkansaw, there are 
seventeen houses, (dwellings) and thin 
is, perhaps, as large a village as in the 
territory. From this, on the mail 
route, we have to travel without a 
house or shelter, three days, to get to 
a settlement, across n prairie. Ia 
crossing this, water is a scarce article* 
In fact, there is a great went of water 
all over thix country, with few 
exceptions.: 


Aft&ursA* m xt r & c t. 
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Hie Arkaosaw it a fine navigable They are considerably advanced lo- 
river, for more than a thousand miles, wards Civilisation, and were very de- * 
at a middle stage of water, and affords cent in their deportments They in- 
as rich land, on both sides, as there is habit a lovely, rich part of the coun- 
lathe world. In foot, on all the riv- try. The Osage village is hoik as 
arsis to be foand land abundantly rich compactly as Boston, in the centre of 
and fertile; and uniformly to be found, a vast prairie. We rode forty miles 
Back from the water streams, the land into it before we came to the town. 

Is quite indifferent, yoa may say poor, All the warden, chiefc, and young 
till you go west two or three hundred men met us, two miles from the town, 
Bales, then it is very good. The conn- on horseback, mounted on good horses 
try is very flat and level from the Mis- and as fine as they had feathers or 
stssippi, west, for 150 miles, then it any thing else to make them. They 
becomes hilly and broken, and rocky professed much friendship. Igot them 
on all the hHls. Of animals in this to suspend their hostilities. The Osage 
country, both winged and quadruped, town consisted of 145 dwellings, with 
we have no want. There is almost from ten to fifteen in each house. The 
every species of the bird and fowl average height of the men Is more 
in great abundance; wild geese and than six feet They are entire in a 
Swans, turiues, quails, rabbits, rao- state of nature. Very few while peo- 
koons, bear, wolf, catamount, wild-cat, pie have ever been among them. — 
heaver, otter, deer, elk, and buflaloe; They know nothing of the use of 
the huntsman has foil scope. mooey, nor do they use any ardent 

“As to minerals, we have plenty of spirits, 
iron, lead, coal, salt, &c. “1 pitched my tent about half a 

“This country is the best forrais- mile from the town, and stayed five 
ing slock of every kind 1 have ever days. They made dances and play, 
seen. A man may raise and keep, every night to amuse me. These in- 
summer and winter, any number he cfians have a native religion of their 
pleases. They grow huge and hand- own, and are the only tribe, I eyer * 
some. knew, that had. At day break, every 

“ Cotton and corn are the staple ar- morning, 1 could hear them at prayer, 
tides. The land, well tended, will and crying for an hour. They ap- 
average, about one thousand pounds, peared to be as devout in their way 
in the seed, to the acre; com, from as any class of people. They made 
fifty to sixty bushels. The crop is me a psesent of eight horses, when I 
good this year; but the birds destroy left them, 
vast quantities of the com. w I got there two homed 

“ I have spent more than two "they are a curiosity. I kept one of 
months on a visit to the Cherokee and them alive twenty-two days ; it laid 
Osage Indians, this summer. The twenty-two eggs, as large and about the 
most of the rest of the time I have shape and appearance of a laige white 

been sick. The object of my visit to bean, and died. I have them all safely 

the indian villages, was to settle a dif- preserved in spirits. 1 obtained the 

ficulty betwixt them. I went on to skin of a young wild hog; this is a 

the Cberokees, (25 miles) and held a curiosity : likewise the skin of a badg- 

counsel with them. They agreed to er. I procured, also, some salt that 

send four of their chiefs with me to came from the salt prairie, which is 

to the Osages, about 350 miles Aa> covered, for many miles, from four to 

tber. The settlement of the Chero- six inches deep, with pure, white 

kees is scattered for a long extent on cbrystalized salt. All men agree, both 

the river, and appears not much dif- white aud indian, who have been there, 

ferent from those of the white people. H that they can cut and split off a piece 
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a foot square. This place is about 
1300 miles, by the course of the river, 
above this. One branch of the Ar- 
i kaosaw passes through this prairie, 
and sometimes overflows it. When 
that is the case, the water hi the river 
here is too salt to drink. There is a 
place about 150 miles from this, 
where the water gushes out of a moun- 
tain so hot, that you may scald and 
dress a hog with the water as it comes 
from the ground. This is a fact which 
admits of no doubt. 

« David Starret, shot himself m 
Herastead county, in this territory, 
about one year since ; leaving a wife 
and two children, and but very little 
property. He went by the name of 
William Fisher. The caase of shoot- 
ing himself was this: Hewasengaged 
in a law-suit which involved his whole 
property ; and in order to save it, it 
became necessary to send to Boston 
for evidence. This he found would 
lead to his true name, and he rather 
chose to put an end to all at once.” 

NORTHWESTERN REGION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

From the National Intelligencer, 

We were yesterday gratified with 
a few minutes conversation with cap- 
tain J. R. Bell, who arrived in this 

in Missouri, which place he left on the 
13th October last. The information 
derived from him was so interesting 
to us, that we believe our readers will 
be pleased with some account of it. 

Captain Bell was second in rank 
of an exploring expedition, under the 
command of major Long, the objects 
of which were topographical and sci- 
entific information respecting the vast 
wilderness of country which stretches 
from the Council Bluffs, on the Mis- 
souri, to the foot of the rocky moun- 
tains, of which so little is yet known. 
The expedition being wholly pacific 
in its objects, consisted of some twenty 
soldiers only, and the following offi- 
cers and artists, besides the two offi- 


cers already mentioned. Lieutenant 
Graham, Lieut. Swift, Dr. Say, Dr. 
Jam^s, and Messrs. Seymour and 
Perffe, designers and painters. 

The expedition sat out from the 
Council Bluffs, on the 6th of June, di~ 
recting their course first to the Pdwnee 
villages, on a fork of the La Platte, 
distant about one hundred and twenty 
miles from the Council Bluffs, and 
thence proceeded to the rocky moun- 
tains, distant about four hundred miles 
from the Pawnee villages. The in- 
terval is a rolling prairie country, of 
course destitute of hills and wood, so 
that the mountains are visible at the 
distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles. Time has not yet allowed a 
calculation of the observations, which 
were made as accurately as circunw 
stances would allow, but it is suppo- 
sed the greatest height of the ridge 
does not exceed the elevation of four 
thousand feet above the base of the 
mountain. 

The expedition separated into two 
parties, near the point of Arkansas de- 
signated on the maps of Pike’s block 
house. 

The party, under the command of 
major Long, proceeded thence with 
a view to strike the head-waters of 
Red-river. But it appears the maps 
which we have are very defective, 
the courses of the rivers being almost 
wholly conjectural, and often entirely 
fabulous. The expedition did not at- 
tain the object sought, because it was 
not to be found where it is laid down 
in the maps, and fell upon the waters 
of the Canadian fork of the Arkansas, 
which it pursued, and terminated its 
tour at Belle Point on the Arkansas, 
the post mentioned, in the late mes- 
sage of the president to Congress, as 
being the advanced post of our cordon 
in that direction. 

The other party, under the com- 
mand of capt. Bell, proceeded down 
the Arkansas to Belle Point, which 
place they reached on the 9th Septem- 
ber, after an absence of three months 
from the haunts of civilisation. 
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Below the first fork of the Arkan- 
sas, as it was named by Pike, they met 
Several hunting parties of strange In- 
dians, whose names even have rarely, 
if ever, been heard of before, belong- 
ing to the tribes of the Arrapahoes, 
the Kaskayas, the Kiawas, and the 
Chayennes. They are frequently, and 
perhaps at present engaged in war 
with the Pawnees, Osages, and other 
tribes of whom we have some know- 
ledge. Of the Indians met by our 
party, none have ever been into our 
settlements. They appeared to be 
wholly ignorant of the existence of 
ttch a people as those of the United 
States, or indeed of the existence of 
any people of a fairer complexion than 
the inhabitants of Mexico, or the ad- 
l jaceot Spanbh provinces, of whom it 
appeared they had some knowledge. 
Being made to understand the existence 
of such a government, its power tffid 
hs humane policy, as exemplified in 
Its treatment of other Indian tribes, 
they expressed a great desire to be 
taken by the band by the United States, 
and to place themselves under our pro- 
tection. 

The topographers, medical gentle- 
men, and painters, attached to this 
expedition, have collected abundant 
materials for correcting some of the 
gross errors in the received geography 
of this part of our country; for mak- 
ing important additions to medical 
| botany, and to the stock of our geo- 
logical knowledge of our own territo- 
ry ; and the painters have many inter- 
esting and valuable sketches of the 
prominent features , of the country. — 
besides possessing the government of 
such information, as was indispensable 
to judicious arrangements, for the sup- 
port and protection of the American 
population penetrating into that coun- 
try, this expedition ought, and we 
hope will, form the subject of one of 
the most attractive works ever pub- 
lished in the country. 

What struck us *nost impressively 
hi this brief narrative was, that some 
thousand miles 90 this side of our ut- 


I most western boundary, or, in other 
words, about half way between th# 
Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean, an exploring party had met 
with several tribes of men, the abori- 
gines and proprietors of the soil of the 
country, who were ignorant, not only 
of the existence of the people of the 
United States, but of the existence of 
a race of white people I It give us an 
awful idea of the magnificent extent of 
the domain of the republic. 


HISTORICAL. 


RUINS OF TICONDEROOA. 

As a frontispiece to this number, 
we present our readers with an en- 
graving of “ the ruins of Ticouderoga 
forts, on Lake Champlain.” The foi* 
lowing is copied from that interest- 
ing work, entitled “Analectic Maga- 
zine.” It will doubtless be perused 
with pleasure by all classes, and es- 

I pedally by our historical and geo- 
graphical readers. 

u Ticondeeooa is a name familiar 
to the readers of our early history^ its 
capture was one of those auspicious 
successes which ushered in the dawn 
of the revolution, and subsequent events 
have attached to Lake Champlain a 
memorable interest, by the decisive 
victory of Macdonough in the (ate war. 
It is situated about fifteen miles south 
of Crown Point, and about thirty north 
of Skcenesborough (now Whitehall,) 
where Wood Creek falls into Lake 
Champlain. It is formed by a sharp 
angle in the narrow waters of the 
Lute, and an arm of that Lake 
stretching to the westward, which re- 
ceives the waters of Lake George, at 
the foot of a precipitous fall of about 
twenty feet. The stream which con- 
nects these lakes makes a considera- 
ble curvature to the west, and In the 
distance of two miles tumbles over 
successive strata of rocks about three 
hundred feet, the difference of the le- 
vel between the surface of Lake George 
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and that of Lake Champlain, furnish- 
ing a variety of excellent mill scites, 
accessible to the navigable waters of 
Lake George forty miles, and to those 
of Lake Champlain and the river So- 
rel, which empties itself into the St. 
Lawrence, about one hundred and* 
thirty miles. From this, the conse- 
quence of the situation will readily be 
perceived. 

Ticonderoga was long considered 
an important post, as ft commanded, 
in times when the country was little 
explored, and still less cleared, all the 
passes between Canada and the other 
provinces. It was fortified in the 
time of the French, long prior to the 
war of 1756. On the projecting rock 
that overhangs the margin of the lake, 
they established a barrier post named 
Carillon, a quadrangular work, with 
regular bastions of masonry. During 
that war, it was rendered famous by 
the repulse of general Abercrombie 
from before it, 8th July, 1758, after 
having sustained a loss of near 2000 
men in killed and wounded, although 
he might, by taking possession of a 
neighbouring height, called mount 
Defiance, have 'easily carried the 
place. 

The French officer who command- 
ed at Ticonderoga, when he beard 
of general Abercrombie’s approach, 
found it necessary, to the defence of 
the post, to take possession of an ele- 
vated ridge, on the direct route to it 
from the landing at lake George, 
which, at less than half a mile, entire^ 
ly overlooked the works. This ridge 
is fiat on the summit, and extends 
westwardly about half a mile to the 
saw-mills, at the perpendicular fall 
before mentioned, where it terminates 
in still higher ground, called Mount 
Hope. On the south it presents a 
bold acclivity, washed by the strait, 
and to the north it declines until it 
sinks into a plain, which is extended 
about an hundred rods to the shore of 
the lake, where the bank is ten or 
twelve feet high ; across the crown ol 
this ridge, at the extremity nearest 


the fort, the garrison hastily threw up 
an entrenchment, with a common 
ditch, judiciously flanked, which was 
strengthened by felling the forest trees 
in front outwards, and these they 
trimmed, pointed, and formed into an 
impervious abattis, sixty or eighty rods 
deep, in which the assailants became 
entangled, and were deliberately shot 
down, until, after repeated attempts 
during four hours, in which the most 
persevering resolution was displayed, 
they were called off, and the army im- 
mediately retreated without molesta- 
tion. On the approach of general 
Amherst however, in 1759, with a su- 
perior force, Monsieur Bourlemarque, 
the French commander, retired from 
Ticonderoga with his main body, leav- 
ing a garrison of four hundred men to 
defend the forts, and entrenched him- 
self on the opposite side of the strait, 
formed by Crown Point and Chim- 
ney Point. General Amherst opened 
trenches agaiost Carillon the 23d Jo* 
ly, and the place was abandoned and 
blown up, after some opposition, on 
the 26th. 

At the peace of 1763, it was con- 
firmed to the British possession, and 
the forts were repaired, and placed in 
a ppsture of defence. In progress of 
tithe, as fresh roads and communica- 
tions were opened, it became of infe» 
rior consequence as a pass, on which 
account it was in some degree neglect- 
ed, though serving as a nucleus for the 
resort of Indians, whom the policy of 
hostilities might instigate to take up 
arms. On this account, it attracted 
the early attention of the adjacent 
states of Vermont and Connecticut, on 
the breaking out of the war of the re- 
volution, and colonel Allen, at the 
head of two hundred and thirty green 
mountain boys ,* as they were termed, 

* So called from their residing within 
the limits of the Green Mountains, as the 
Hampshire grants were denominated, from 
the range of Green Mountains that runs 
through them — a brave hardy race, chiefly 
settlers from New-Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut.^ TOe 'territory bee 
now the name of Vermont 
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was appointed, food after the news of 
the battle of Lexington, to undertake 
the reduction of the place. Intelli- 
gence, as to the state of the garrison, 
was obtained by means of an officer 
who disguised himself, and entered 
the fort in the character of a country- 
man wanting to be shaved. Jn search- 
ing for a barber, he observed every 
thing critically, asked a number of 
rustic questions, affected great igno- 
rance, and passed unsuspected. Be- 
fore night he withdrew, joined his 
party, and at an early hour in the 
morning, guided them to the most 
vulnerable point. Colonel Allen ar- 
rived opposite to Ticonderoga on the 
9th of May, 1775. Boats were pro- 
cured with difficulty, when he crossed 
over with 83 men, and landed near 
\ the garrison. The colonel headed, 
accompanied by the officer who was 
to act as guide, and entered the fort 
leading to the works, early in the 
morning. A sentry snapped his piece 
at colonel Allen, and then retreated 
through the covered way to the pa- 
rade, followed by the assailants. Cap- 
tain De la Place, the commander of 
the place, was surprised in his bed. 
Colonel Allen demanded the surren- 
der of the keys, and upon the captain 
asking by what authority* he replied, 
* I demand them in the name of the 
great Jehovah and the continental 
congress.” Had the garrison been 
alarmed in time, they could have 
made no effectual resistance, as the 
fort was out of repair, and the effect- 
ives in it did not exceed 49 men.* 

* The prisoners were, the captain, lien- 
I tenant, a gunner, two sergeants, and forty- 
four rank and file, beside women and chil- 
dren. There were captured about 120 iron 
cannon from 6 to 24 pounders ; 2 brass 
cannon ; 'ftO swivels of different sizes ; 2 
ten inch mortars ; 1 howitzer ; 1 cohom ; 
10 tons of musket balls; 3 cart-loads of 
tints ; 30 new gun-carriages ; a considera- 
ble quantity of shells ; a store- house full of 
materials to carry on boat-building ; 100 
stand of small arms ; 10 casks of powder, 
30 barrels of flour ; 18 barrels of pork, and 
some beans and pease. 
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. Could he have gained timely ifitelH- 
geoce, he might have procured a rein- 
forcement from St. John’s; but the 
coup de main was so secretly, and 
well conducted, that not the remotest 
suspicion of the intended attack waa 
entertained. 

In the progress of the war of the 
revolution, we find Ticonderoga occu- 
pied by a detachment of the Ameri- 
can army, employed in improving the 
old French lines, and erecting new 
works on the same side of the lake, 
and also on Mount Independence, 
which is separated from Ticonderoga 
by a strait about 80 poles wide. Gen- 
eral Gates had his head-quarters here, 
and was afterwards succeeded by ma- 
jor general St. Clair. On the ap- 
proach of the British army, under 
lieutenant general Burgoyne, in 1777, 
it was judged proper to evacuate the 
place, owing to the very superior force 
of the enemy, and the want of ade- 
quate means of defending both the 
forts and Mount Independence, pos- 
session of the latter being essential to 
the preservation of the former. At 
that period, it was impossible to spare 
reinforcements, operations to the east- 
ward requiring the services of every 
individual of the main army. 

In the course of the war, however, 
after the surrender of Burgoyne’s ar- 
my at Saratoga, it reverted to the pos- 
session of the American army. 

The view is taken from the cottage, 
seen at Lacobie point, and bears a 
western aspect. The forts are in a 
state of ruin ; but the stone walls of 
the barracks are standing, and from 
the durability of the materials, likely 
to remain in a state of good preserva- 
tion for a considerable time. The 
officers’ wing of apartments, being 
built of brick, is dilapidated, and sup- 
plies the bouse below on the shore* 
which is inhabited by a farmer, with 
building materials. This bouse for- 
merly was a store of the garrison; 
and a bridge once stretched across 
from the fort tq d tKe opposite shore. 
The remains of the bastion, oo the 
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tacky projection, under which th<> 
sloop is seen, and which command? 
the navigation of the lake, are still ex- 
isting. The character of the adjacent 
country, it will be seen, is mountain* 
oos ; oq the Vermont side it is level. 
It is remarkably healthy, and many 
of the inhabitants attain to longevity. 
The beanty of the situation, and curi- 
osity, excited by a recollection of the 
events on lake Champlain, now peace- 
fully navigated by the steam-boat, 
which carries’ passengers at a very 
moderate rate, contribute to attract 
the resort of numerous travellers in 
the summer season, and to attach 
something more than an ordinary in- 
terest to the scene represented. 

ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

The cathedral of Strasburg, as Dr. 
Moore remarks, is a very line build- 
ing, and never fails to attract the at- 
tention of strangers. 

Our gothic ancestors, like the Greeks 
and Romans, built for posterity. — 
Their ideas of architecture, though 
different from those of the Grecian 
artists, were vast, sublime, and gene- 
rous, far superior to the selfish snug- 
ness of modern taste, which is gene- 
rally confined to one or two genera- 
tions ; the plans of our ancestors with 
a more extensive benevolence embrace 
different ages. Many gothic buildings 
still habitable, evince this, and ought 
to inspire sentiments of gratitude to 
those who have not grudged such la- 
bour and expense for the accommoda- 
tion of their remote posterity. 

The number and magnitude of goth- 
ic churches, in the different countries 
of Europe, form a presumption, that 
the clergy were not devoid of public 
spirit in those days; for, if the pow- 
erful ecclesiastics had been entirely 
actuated by motives of self-interest, 
they would have turned the excessive 
influence which they bad acquired 
over the minds of their fellow citizens, 
to purposes more immediately advan- 
tageous to themselves; instead of en» 


ou raging them to raise mtpnflrft 
churches for the use of the public^ 
they might have preached it up as still 
nore meritorious to build fine houses 
•md palaces for the immediate servants 
of God. 

No species of architecture b better 
contrived for the dwelling of heavenly 
pensive contemplation , than the goth- 
ic ; it has a powerful tendency to fill 
the mind with sublime, solemn, and 
religious sentiments. The antiquitjr 
of the gothic churches contributes to 
increase that veneration which their 
form and size inspire. 

The religious melancholy which 
usually possesses the mind in brge 
gothic churches, b considerably coun- 
teracted by certain satirical has re- 
liefs, with which the pillars and cor- 
nices of this church of Strasburg wad 
originally ornamented. 

The vices of monks are here expoa- 
ed under the allegorical figures of 
hogs, apes, monkeys, and foxes, which 
being dressed in monkish habits, per- 
form the most venerable functions of 
religion. And for the edification of 
those who do not comprehend allego- 
ry, a monk in the robes of hb order 
is engraved on the pulpit in a most 
indecent posture, with a nun tying b jr 
him. 

Upon the whole, the cathedral of 
Strasburg b considered by some peo- 
ple, as the most impious, and by 
others, as the merriest gothic churctt 
in Christendom. The doctor had the 
curiosity to ascend the steeple of thb 
cathedral, which b reckoned one of 
the highest in Europe, its height being 
574 feet. 

Among the curiosities of the cathe- 
dral, the doctor mentions two large 
bells, which they show to strangers, 
one b of brass, and weighs ten tons ; 
the other of silver, which they say 
weighs above two. They also show 
a large French horn, whose history 
b as follows: About four hundred 
years ago, the Jews formed a conspi- 
racy to betray the, city, and with thb 
identical born, they intended to give 
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Ibt wy mike wins to begin the 
attack* The plot, however, was dis- 
covered, and many of the Jews were 
burned alive, and the rest were plun- 
dered of their effects, and banished 
the town. And this horn is sounded 
twice every night from the battlements 
of the steeple, in gratitude tor the de- 
liverance. 

The Jews deny every circumstance 
of this story, except the murdering 
and pillaging their countrymen. They 
say the whole story was fabricated to 
furnish a pretext for these robberies 
and murders; and assert, that the 
steeple of Strasburg, as has been said 
of the monument of London : 

M IAe stall bally, lifts up its bead and Bes." 


TEMPLE OP DIANA AT EPHESUS. 

Tins astonishing temple was 425 
feet king, and 220 broad. It was a- 
doraed on the out and insides, with 
127 columns of mast exquisite mar- 
ble, 60 feet m height, of which 86 had 
ornaments of basso relievo. All Asia 
was employed in building of this tem- 
ple for 220 years. 

It was raised on a marshy ground 
0t a great expense, to secure it from 
earthquakes. The name of the archi- 
tect was Chcreiphron. The beams and 
doors were cedar, the rest of the tim- 
ber cypress# A staircase made of the 
wood of Cyprus vines, fed up to the 
temple. The form of it was oblong, 
and the length was twice its breadth. 

The most femora statues of this 
temple, were the workmanship of Prax- 
iteles, and the paintings of Thraso. 
Herostratus, to perpetuate his memo- 
ry, set fere to tub temple, the same 
day in which Alexander the Great was 
born, via. a. k. 3549* 


COVETOUSNESS. 

Valerius Maximus tells os, that, when 
Hannibal had besieged Cassilinum, 
and induced the garrison, for want of 


food, to fee last extremity, a soldier 
happened to catch a mouse, and his 
covetousness exceeding his hunger, Jie 
sold it to one of hb comrades for more 
than eleven shillings sterling; hut it 
proved a very fetal bargain to him, 
for be that bought the mouse saved 
hb life by the purchase, and he feat 
sold it died of famine. 


MISCELLANEOUS* 

AN INTERESTING ORIENTAL TALE. 

(Continued from page 112.) 

In these happy moments it b easy 
to conceive what transports of joy 
were felt both by fee father and son : 
after a thousand tender embraces Liu, 
forcing himself from fee arms of hb 
son, went and threw himself at fen 
feet ofTchio : how much am I obliged 
to you, said he, for taking kirn into 
your house, and bringing up with so 
much goodness this dear part of my- 
self! Without you we might never 
have been reunited. 

My amiable benefactor, replied 
Tchin, lifting him up, *tb this gene- 
rous act of virtue in restoring fee two 
hundred tneb which has moved the 
compassion of Heaven ; ’tb Heaven 
itself that has conducted you hither, 
where you have recovered what you 
lost, and have vainly sought so many 
years; now I know that thb lovely 
boy belongs to you, I am uneasy that 
I did not use him with greater friend- 
ship. 

Prostrate yourself my son, said Liu, 
and showyour gratitude to your bene- 
factor. Tchin put himself in a pos- 
ture to' return ti>6 compliments that 
were made ; but Liu, in confusion for 
thb excess of civility, immediately ap- 
proached him, and prevented hb pur- 
pose. These ceremonies being at an 
end they sat down again, and Tchin 
placed young Hieul on a seat near hb 
father. 

Then Tchin began to speak: my 
brother, said he to Liu, for it b a 
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name I shall give ydu henceforward, 
I have a daughter almost thirteen, my 
design is to give her in marriage to 
your son that we may be more firmly 
united by this alliance : this proposal 
wa9 made with such an air of sincerity, 
that Liu did not think it necessary to 
make the usual compliments .which 
civility requires, he therefore got over 
them, and immediately gave his con- 
sent. 

As it was late they parted, Hieul 
went to rest in the same room with his 
father, and one may judge with how 
much tenderness they passed the night. 
The next day, Liu thought of taking 
leave of his host, but could not re- 
sist bis earnest persuasions to stay: 
Tebin had prepared a second feast, 
wherein he spared nothing to regale 
the intended lather in law of his daugh- 
ter and new son in law, to comfort 
them at their departure ; they drank 
large draughts* and gave themselves 
up to joy. 

Towards the end of the repast 
Tchin took a purse of twenty taels, 
and looking upon Liu, my amiable 
son in law, said he, during the time he 
has been with me may have suffered 
something contrary to roy intention 
and my knowledge, here is a little pre- 
sent for him till I can give more sub- 
stantial testimonies of my tender af- 
fection, and I would not by any means 
have him refuse it. 

How ! replied Liu, when I contract 
so honourable an alliance, and ought, 
according to custom, to make mar- 
riage-presents myself, and only defer 
it for a while because I am on a jour- 
ney, must you load me with gifts ? It 
is too much, I cannot accept of them ; 
this would cover me with confusion. 

Alas ! who thought, said T chin, of 
offering you so small a matter? It is 
tQ my son in law, and not to you, that 
I make this little present ; in short, if 
you persist in the refusal it will be to 
me a certain sign that my alliance Is 
not agreeable. 

Liu saw very well that he must 
comply, and that resistance was use- 


less; he therefore humbly accepted 
the present, and making his son rise 
from the table, ordeied him to make 
a profound reverence to Tchin. That 
which I give you, said Tchin, raising 
him up, is but a trifle, and deserves 
no thanks. Hieul then went into the 
inward part of the house to return his 
mother in law thanks. The whole 
day was spent in feast and diversions, 
which were not ended till the ap- 
proach of night. 

Liu, being retired to his chamber, 
gave himself up to reflections on this 
strange event : k must be owned, cri- 
ed be, that in restoring the two hnti- 
dred taels that I found, I did an action 
agreeable to Heaven, since I am re- 
warded by the happiness of Auding 
my son, and contracting so honourable 
an alliance; this is happiness upon 
happiness, and is like working flow- 
ers of gold upon a piece of beautiful 
silk : bow can I show my gratitude for 
so many favours ?• Here are twenty 
taels that Tchin has given to my son ; 
can I do better than to lay them out 
for the subsistence of virtuous booses ? 
this will be like scattering blessings 
upon the earth. 

The next day, after breakfast, the 
father and son made ready their bag- 
gage, and took leave of their host; 
they went to the port and hired a 
bark, but hardly had they sailed half 
a league before they came to a place 
iu the river whence arose a confused 
noise, and the water seemed in great 
agitation; it was a bark laden with 
passengers that was sinking; they 
heard the poor wretches cry out for 
help; and the people On the bank, 
alarmed with the sight, called to seve- 
ral small harks to go to their assist* 
ance ; but t ie watermen, being a kind 
of hard-hearted people, required the 
assurance of a good reward before 
they would give any. 

During this debate Lui and his bark 
arrived; when he understood what 
was the matter, said he v within him- 
self, to save niuch more 

meritorious than to adorn templet and 
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maintain bouses; let os consecrate 
the twenty taels to this good work, 
and succour these poor wretches who 
•re likely to perish ; at the same in- 
stant he declared that he would give 
twenty taels among those who should 
save to their barks these half drowned 
people. 

No sooner was this offer made but 
the watermep covered the river in a 
moment ; even some of the spectators 
who stood upon the bank, and were 
skilled in swimming, threw themselves 
precipitately into the water; and in a 
lew minutes they were all brought safe 
to land. Liu, greatly pleased with 
the success, immediately gave the 
promised reward. 

These poor people taken out of the 
water, and from the gates of death, 
came to return thanks to their deliv- 
erer; one of the company, surveying 
Liu more attentively, suddenly cried 
oof, How ! is it you my elder brother ? 
by what good fortune do I meet you 
here? Liu, turning about, knew bis 
third brother Liu Tchin, and was so 
transported with joy that he was quite 
in a rapture, and joining his bands 
together, O wonderful ! said he, Hea- 
ven has conducted me hither at this 
critical moment to save my brother’s 
life !• after which he lent him his hand, 
embraced him, helped him into the 
bark, assisted him to take off his wet 
garments, and gave him others. 

Liu Tchin, being come to himself, 
performed all the duties that custom 
requires from a younger brother; and 
the elder having made a proper«return, 
called Hied, who was in one of the 
rooms of the bark, to come and salute 
his uncle ; then lie related all his ad- 
ventures, which filled Liu Tchin with 
amusement, from which he did not 
soon recover: But let me know, said 
Liu, what could bring you into this 
part of the country ? 

It is not possible, said Liu Tchin to 
tell you in a few words the cause of 
my journey: When you had been 
threjLyears absent from your house 
weMmnews that you died of a dis- 


1M 

ease in the provi noc of Chan Si; my 
second brother, as bead of the faun* 
ly in your absence, made an inquiry, 
and assured us that it was true ; this 
was like a clap of thunder to my sis- 
ter in law, who was inconsolable, and 
went in deep mourning; as for myself, 
I constantly affirmed that the news 
was not certain, and that I believed 
nothing of it. 

A few days after, my second brother 
pressed my sister in law to think of a 
new marriage, but she always rejected 
the proposition ; in short site engaged 
me to undertake a journey into Chan 
Si, to inform myself upon the spot 
concerning your affairs; aod when I 
least thought of it, being ready to per- 
ish in the waves, I met with my dear 
brother who saved my life : this pro- 
tection of Heaven is so truly wonder- 
ful ; but, my brother, believe me there 
is no time to be lost ; make what haste 
you can to your house to mitigate the 
sorrows of my sister in law, who un- 
dergoes too violent a persecution ; and 
the least delay may cause misfortunes 
that are not to be remedied. 

Liu was in great consternation at 
this recital, and sending for the mas- 
ter of the bark, though it was late, 
gave him orders to set sail and pro- 
ceed on bis voyage all the night. 

While Liu met with these adven- 
tures, Ouang his wife was hi the ut- 
1 most distress ; a thousand reasons pre- 
vailed upon her not to believe her bus- 
band was dead ; but Lhi Pao, who by 
this pretended death became master of 
the house, affirmed it so positively that 
at length she seemed convinced, and 
went into mourning. 

Liu Pao had a wicked heart, and 
was capable of the most dishonourable 
actions: I make no doubt, said be, 
but my eldest brother is dead, and I 
am become master. My sister in law 
is young, handsome, and well made, 
her relations live at a distance, and 
she cannot readily procure then^fist- 
ance: 1 will force her to marry again 
as soon as possible, by whjdumeans 
I shall get a sum of money. 
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He coaunumeatad Us Intentions to 
Us wife Yang, and ordered her to 
employ a skilful marriage-broker, but 
Ouang refused to hearken to the pro- 
positioa; she swore she would conti- 
nue a widow, and honour, by her wi- 
dowhood, the memory of her husband. 
Her brother in law, Liu Tchin, con- 
firmed her in this resolution ; insomuch 
that all the artifices they could make 
use of had no success. She could not 
net it out of her mind but that her 
husband was still living, and deshred 
to be satisfied about it. Reports, said 
die, are often false, and without send- 
ing to the place it is impossible to be 
tally certain : the journey indeed is 
long, at least two bandied leagues ; 
but what then, 1 know the good dis- 
position of my brother Liu Tchin; I 
should be glad if be would go into the 
province of Chan Si, and inform him- 
self of the truth ; and if I have been 
so unfortunate as to lose my husband, 
he will at least bring back bis pre- 
cious remains. 

Liu Tchin was desired to undertake 
this journey, and he accordingly de- 
parted ; his absence rendered Lm Pao 
more ardent in bis pursuits ; besides 
having for some days past had ill suc- 
cess at gaming, be could not tell where 
to get money to try to recover his 
kisses: In the strait that he was in, he 
met with a merchant of Kiang Si, 
who had just lost his wife, and was 
looking for another. Liu Pao laid 
bold of the opportunity, and proposed 
his sister inlaw; the merchant agreed 
to the proposal, but not without taking 
the precaution to inform himself, whe- 
ther she was young and handsome; 
and as soon as 1 te knew the oertainty, 
be lost no time, and paid twenty taels 
to conclude the affair. 

(fo be concluded in our nest.) 


THE MAN OF MT CHOICE. 

My studies this evening afford me 
a character, which I am confident the 
ladies will admire; and I therefore 


hope the sighing Strepboas wffi etfe 
deavour to imitate it. 

A lady, upon being reproached with 
insensibility, and an unnatural odd- 
ness of disposition, made the following 
reply. It may be added, that t he 
original is in the French language. 

The austere coldness and iusensi* 
bifity you repitoach me With, rind per- 
haps think a coastitutkm&l defect, is 
neither the effect of prudery, nor the 
melancholy scruples of a silly rirL 
Believe me above such Utile motives 
of action ; believe that my Mood of* 
ted eircuhrtdrwith rapidity; believe 
that I know there is but one spring id 
the year of life, and that love is com* 
bined with and attached to humanity ; 
nay, I will even permit you to believe 
that Cupid, in certain attire, has ari 
many charms in my eyes as in those 
of the rest of my sea ; yet, after all 
these confessions, which 1 make with 
pleasure and openness, as artifice and 
disguise are only the refuge of little 
minds, for which I have no occasion* 
1 teH you, that, as much, as I honour 
love, I despise lovers, add detest theft* 
perfidious flames, their deceitful arts* 
with their false vows, ate ! often but 
too much credited by our amiable and 
credulous sex, merely because they 
| feel no trace of such perfidy in their 
own gentle bosoms. 

But if you would see my frigid sys- 
tem vanish into air, let fortune throw 
into my way such a man, as my im*» 
gmation sometimes creates, and whonri 
1 am afraid is only to be found there; 
however, take my mental picture of 


I He must have a gentle, though lively 

temper, to hide a strong and mascu- 
line mind. 

, His expressions of attachment must 
neither be dietafed by avarice or van* 
ky, but proceed directly from a fed* 
iqg heart 

He must be well informed without 
pretensions, serious without melan- 
choly, free without licentiousness, ukL 
in short, carry nothing to excmi but 
love and prudence; nay, fiPmay 
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d w u r a all my'***, and adore— only 
me. 

He most hide hit pastion in public, 
at I desire no other proofs of h there, 
but a passing glance to convey the 
feeing* of Ins heart, which nobody 
aunt observe bat myself. 

In private he may make up for 
public restraint, by breathing a chaste 
and delicate passion ; and, if bo merit 
it, he may probably hear of a recipro- 
cal flame, pure as the love that fans it. 

To reader this union of heart more 
durable, be mast be rov guide, my 
friend, my counsellor, Ad my lover, 
to that when pear him, my mind may 
Acquire elevation and grandeur. 

Yes, I confess it, should fortune 
throw such a man in my way, my 
coldness would vanish at ”his ap- 
proach^ like snow in sunshine, and I 
would accompany his footsteps at all 
times, and in all places ; but whether 
in a cottage or a palace, i would never 
deign to bestow a thought. 

Till that kfol of my heart and mind 
be realized, I desire not to please, 
and shall persevere in my coldness, 
!g| which never cost me an effort. 

The group of admirers, whom my 
feeble charms attract, are not flatter- 
ing to me; I despise their sentiments, 
with their little arts to please, and 
yawn at their incense. 

Let them seek the weak and the 
vain, who will listen to their sighs 
and sufferings : the zephyr bends the 
reed, but has no effect on the sturdy 
oak. 


MAXIMS FOR PROMOTING MATRI- 
MONUL HAPPINESS. 

The most likely way, either to ob- 
taia a good husband, or to keep one 
so, is to be good yourself. 

Avoid, both before and after mar- 
riage, all thoughts of managing your 
husband. Never endeavour to deceive 
or impose on his understanding, nor 
give him uneasiness (as some do, ve- 
r y fa dishly to try his temper'); but 
MlMBpb always, beforehand with 


always, beforehand 


sincerity, tad a fte rw ards wife affec- 
tion and respect. 

Resolve every morning to be cheer- 
ful and good natured that day: and 
if accident should happen to break 
that resolution, suffer it not to pat 
you oat of temper with every thing 
besides; and especially with your 
husband. 

Be assured a woman's power, gs 
well as happiness, has no other found- 
ation but her husband’s esteem and 
love; which consequently, it is her 
undoubted interest by all means pos- 
sible to preserve and increase. Do 
you, therefore, study his temper, and 
command your own ; enjoy bis satis- 
faction with him, share and sooth his 
cares, and with the utmost diligence 
conceal his infirmities. 

Read frequently, with due attention, 
the matrimonial service, and take care, 
in doing so, not to overlook the word 
obey. 

Always wear your wedding ring; 
for therein lies more virtue, than is 
generally imagined: if you are ruffled 
unawares, assaulted with improper 
thoughts, or tempted in any kind a- 
gainst your duty, cast your eyes upon* 
it, and call to mind who gave it you, 
where it was received, and what pass- 
ed at that sdlemn time. 

Let the tenderness of your conjugal 
love be expressed with such decency, 
delicacy, and prudence, as that it may 
appear plainly, and thoroughly dis- 
tinct from the designing fondness of a 
harlot. 


fk PRUDENT HINT TO YOUNG LA- 
9 DIES. 

- When I was a young man I often 
visited a distant relation whom I much 
loved, and to whom 1 and my family 
had been much obliged. This gen- 
tleman had nine agreeable, nay, beau- 
tiful daughters, who had often enter- 
tained roe with the slip-slop* conver- 
sation of a rich, but low, unbred wo- 
man, their neighbour, whose husband 
being appointed high sheriff, occa- 
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sioned her to talk much to these ladies 
about the grand sheriff dinner she 
was to give : I am determined (said 
she) to have no custards ; for if I have 
custards, I must have cheesecakes; 
and if I have cheesecakes, I must 
have jellies ; if jellies, fruit, &c. 

As 1 usually spent my Christmas 
at the country seat of this friend with 
his lovely family, there sometimes 
arose a kind of merriment, called 
Christmas gambols, questions and 
commands, Arc. Now these innocent 
sports led the gentlemen sometimes 
to salute the young ladies all around ; 
a pleasure in which 1 alone, who per- 
haps loved them best, always declined 
partaking. This shyness in me seem- 
ed so unaccountable to them, that tl»ey 
one and all seized an occasion to rally 
me for possessing a mauvaise hon't , 
so contrary to the etiquette at that 
time of tfie year. I confessed the force 
of the charge, and Tully acknowledged 
my guilt; adding, that the only excuse 
I could offer was — that if I had cust- 
ards , I must have cheesecakes; if 
cheesecakes, jellies ; if jellies, fruits ; 

and if in short, before 1 bad hail 

done with my i/s , they all ran away, 
and left me in the field of battle, and 
never rallied to make an attack on me 
again. * 


r ROM THE PROVIDE5CK GAZETTE. 

RESUSCI r AXIOM. 


That the mysterious union subsist- 
ing between the body and sjikit, dis- 
solved, can ever be restored, except 
by supernatural agency, is not to be 
supposed, as H is in direct contrariety 
to reason and revelation. Yet incon- 
testible evidence is offered in confir- 
mation of the supposition, that reani- 
mation may take place, after life, so 
far as u human ken can reach, 


to '•animate the body. A tacMTtoi t Edward. 


which occurred a few days since, in 
this towivas it affords another, in ad- 
dition tOjtthe numeious instances of 
resuscitation, may not be wholly unin- 
teresting;* A squirrel of the common 


striped kind, kept for the amusement 
of children, was discovered in the 
morning to be apparently deed. The 
idea of resuscitatiou occurred, without 
the most distant prospect of success, 
however, as the squirrel was already 
cold and stiff, and life to all appear- 
ance had been extinct for hours. The 
experiment was made by placiog one 
end of a rye straw into the mouth of 
the animal, and blowing through it, 
taking care to kgep the sides of the 
month closed, that the air might not 
escape. When the lungs became in- 
flated, the airbus confined was press- 
ed out, and Ine operation repeated, 
until after a repetition of the process 
five or six times, the squirrel became 
enabled to exhale the air himself ; al- 
though he was unable to inhale it, or 
exhibit any signs of life by motion* 
Shortly, however, by continuing the 
process of inflating the lungs, the joints 
became limber, and in the chest a mo- 
tion, not unlike tbe rise and fall of O 
pair of bellows, was discpvered. Soon 
the aninml became sufficiently active 
to walk, and to swallow/ood given it} 
thus exhibiting an instance of resusci- 
tation, which, although. the subject 
was a brute, ought to induce persons 
to make the experiment more fre- 
quently than they do, particularly in 
drowning, and other sudden exits. 

IXPMIMKNTOJU 


FROM BLLLlH All's TOOK. 

MISS M‘CR£A. 

The story of this unfortunate wrong 
lady is well known, nor should lineil- 
tion it now, but for the fact that the 
place of her murder wu«"£ointed out 
to us near Fort EdwaraT 

W e sa\y and conversed with a per- 
ojj® ^Sd was acquainted with her fa- 

nifty; 


nj fly: they resided in the village of 


It seems she was betrothed ton 
Mr. Jones, an American refugee, who 
wns with Durgoyne, and being anxi- 
ous to obtain possession of his expect- 
ed pr ide, he despatched a paMfllfe* 
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dkm to escort her to the British ar- 
my* Where were his affection and 
hh gallantry, that he did notgo him' 
self, or , at least, that he did not accom- 
pany his savage emissaries ? 

Sorely against the advice and re- 
monstrances of her friends, she com- 
mitted herself to these fiends ; strange 
infatuation in her lover, to solicit such 
confidence: stranger presumption in 
her, to yield to his wishes ; what treat- 
ment bad she a rignt to expect from 
such guardians 1 

The party set forward, and she on 
horseback: they had proceeded not 
more than a mile from r ort Edward, 
when they arrived at a spring and 
halted to drink. The impatient lover, 
had, in the mean time, despatched a 
second party of Indians on the same 
errand; they came, at the unfortunate 
moment, to the same spring, and a 
collision immediately ensued respect- 
ing the promised reward. [A barrel 
of rum.] 

Both parties were now attacked by 
the whites, and at the end of the con- < 
flict, the unhappy young woman was 
f found tomahawked, scalped and (it is 
said) tied fast to a pine tree just by 
the spring. Tradition reports that the 
Indians divided the scalp, and tliat 
each party carried half of it to the 
agonized lover. 

This beautiful spring, which still 
flows limped and real from a bank 
near the road side, and this fatal tree, 
we saw. The tree, which is a large 
and ancient pine, “fit for the mast of 
• some tall admiral, 7 ’ wounded in many 
places by the balls of the whites, fired 
at the Indians; they have been dug 
out as fai r> asthey could be reached, 
hut others s4|t^i|gin in this ancient 
tree, which seem emblem 
of wounded innocence, ancrthe trunk 
twisted off at a considerable elevation 
by some violent wind, that has left 
only a few mutilated branches, is a 
happy, though painful memorial of 
the fate of Jenne M‘Crea. 

Her name is inscribed on the tree, 
*i4|be date 1777} and no traveller [I 


passes t^is spot without spending a 
plaintive moment in contemplating 
the untimely fate of youth and love- 
liness. 


RUSSIAN ORPHAN BOY. 

Mr. Dmiterfsay, the correspondent 
of the Bible Society in Wiadimei, and 
the director of the schools there, com- 
municated to the committee the fol- 
lowing dnecdote : 

“ A peasant boy came one day into 
the college and requested a Bible. Oil 
my asking him what that book con- 
tained, and what he intended to do 
with it, 'he replied, 1 1 have been in- 
formed of a great deal of what is writ- 
ten in it, and much about Christ. 7 But 
who is Chrpst? 6 Our dear God, and I 
should be glad to become acquainted 
with him. 7 But where have you heard 
any thing about him ? ‘ Many of the 
workmen in our manufactory go to 
the minister, and get a book from him, 
in which they afterwards read. 7 Can 
you read ? 6 Tolerably well. I work 
in the manufactory, and with my earn- 
ings support myself, my mother, sister 
and a little brother. 7 J then tried the 
boy by desiring him to read a few 
lines, and was surprised at the fluency 
with which he did it. Upon my ask- 
ing him who taught him to read, he 
said, ‘ the workmen in the manufacto- 
ry have given me a primer, and in- 
structed me at times. 7 Pleased with 
the wish expressed by the boy, I said 
to him, ‘ There, take the holy book : I 
make you a.pfesertt of it, read dili- 
gently in it, but always with prayer, 
and a heart turned toward the Lord. 7 
He took tbe book containing the 
words of eternal life in his hands, fell 
upon his knees, full of gratitude, and 
.hastily withdrew from the room with 
a countenance brightened with joy. 
He sat downlupoiv the stairs, opened 
the book with a holy impatience, and 
read eagerly then putting it 

in his pocket, departed rejoicing. 
Blessed be the Lord pur God, who 
hath ordained praise to be ^iven him, 
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not only by the wise and teamed, but 
also out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings.” 


POINT OF HONOUR 

An anecdote has been related to me, 
of a character so extraordinary, that I 
think it ought to be recorded. It 
comes from a source entitled to per- 
fect credit. During the revolutionary 
war, two Eritish soldiers, of the army 
of Lord Cornwallis, went into a 
bouse and abused a young woman in a 
most cruel and shameful manner. A 
third soldier, in going into the house, 
met them coming out and knew them. 
The girl acquitted him of all blame, 
but he was imprisoned because he re- 
fused to disclose the names of the of- 
fenders. Every art was tried, but in 
vain, and at length he was condemned 
by a court martial to die. When on 
the gallows, Lord Cornwallis, sur- 
prised at 4iis pertinacity, sode near 
him — 

"Campbell,” said he, "what afool 
are you to die thus. Disclose tlie 
names of the guilty men, and you shall 
be immediately \jreleased., otherwise 
you have not fifteen minutes to live.” 

" You are in an enemy’s country, 
my Lord,” replied Campbell, " you 
can better Spare one man than two.” 

Firmly adhering to his purpose he 
died. 

Does history furnish a similar in- 
stance of such strange devotion for a 
mistaken point of honour. 

ViU. Rec. 

WAR HORSE. 

I do not recollect to have seen the 
fact stated, though it deserves to be 
remembered. General Washington 
had two favourite horses. A large 
elegant parade horse, of a chestnut 
colour, high spirited, and of a gallant 
carriage; this horse had belonged to 
the British army. His other was 
smaller, and his polour sorrel $ this he 
used always to ride in time of action, 
so that whenever the general mounted 


him, the word ran through die ranks, 
" We have business on hand.” 

At the battle of Germantown, gene- 
ral Wayne rode his gallant roan, and in 
charging the enemy his horse received 
a wound in bis head and fell, as was 
supposed, dead. Two days after the 
roan returned to the American camp, 
not materially injured, and was again 
fit ior service. — lb. 


SYMPATHIES OF A CARD TABLE. 

— So, Miss Hectic died this morn- 
ing of a consumption. She was no 
more than seventeen — a sweet girl ! 

A me ! is she dead ? Poor thing — 
What’s trumps? 

The man is dead, my dear, whom 
we employed to clear the mouth of 
the well behind our house, and which 
he fell into. 

Is he ? I thought he could not re- 
cover. — Play a spade, madam. 

There were upward of four thou- 
sand killed in the last engagement* 
How many childless parents are hoar 
in sorrow? 

Ah ! how many, indeed ! — The odd 
trick is ours. 

The captain is now reduced to such 
poverty, that I am told it would be 
charity to send a joint of meat to his 
family. 

That’s hard. — I have not a heart, 
indeed, sir. 

He fell on his head, and has been 
delirious ever since, and the physici- 
ans have np hopes that he will ever 
recover the use of his reason. 

Oh! I recollect: he rode against 
somebody. — Play a spade, if you 
please. 

The prospect to the poor, (his win- 
ter, is dreadful indeed. There will 
be a powerful appeal to the feelings 
of the rich. 

Yes — one really gives so much in 
charitjs— I’ 11 bet you a crown on the 
game. 

Pray, lady Dashall, have you heard 
of the dreadful accident which lias 
happened to Mrs. Pry about ? ¥ 
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What ! her son drowned ? O, yes — 
Mind we are eight, partner. 

George, madam ; George, ! am sor- 
ry to say it, pot an end to his life last 
Tuesday — 

Yon don’t say so? — Iliad two ho- 
nors in my own hand. 

Yes ; aadas misfortunes never come 
alone, his mother and sister are in a 
state of distraction — 

Dear me! that’s bad — Single, dou- 
ble, and the rub. 

THE TEA PLANT. 

A Philadelphia botanist, C. S. F. 
Rafinesque, in two iageniops letters to 
Dr. Mitchill, recommends introducing 
the tea plant from China into the Uni- 
ted States, where, he is positive, it 
may be successfully cultivated. More 
than 12,000,000 of dollars are annu- 
ally paid to the Chinese for the article 
of tea, which may be saved to our 
coantiy by this project. He points 
out the manner in which the plant 
may be obtained, and recommends the 
formation of a society for its natural- 
ization, as collective exertions have 
generally a better chance of success 
than individual zeal. 

It seems important to meption, that 
the tea plant of the Hyson species is 
said to be growing in ponsiderable 
quantities, at a settlement of the 
Friends, on Blue River, Jaclppn 
county, Indiana. Some seeds were 
found by one of the society, a few 
yea is since, in a lot of tea purchased 
at Louisville; they were planted, and 
succeeded so well, that some of the fa- 
milies in the neighbourhood raise a 
sufficiency for their own consump- 
tion. — lit, Cab . 


WINTER BUTTER. 

An idea prevails very extensively, 
that good butter cannot be made in 
tbe winter. This is a great mistake. 
When the process is well understood, 
as fine butter is made in the depths of 
winter, as at any season of the year. 


Mtwoui* \yf 

By pursuing tbe following course, tbe 
matter will be accomplished : 

Let the cows be kept under cover 
in a warm stable, well fed with tbe 
best hay and provender, and milked 
regularly morning and evening. Place 
the milk in pans, in as cold a place as 
may be found about the daily house ; 
tbe sooner it freezes the better. As 
soon as it is frozen thoroughly, take 
the cream from* the top, the frost will 
force the cream to the surface; and 
churn it with no other warmth than 
the air of the kitchen, at the distance 
of eight or ten feet from the fire- 
place. It requires more time to fetch 
the butter; but when brought, it will 
be of the finest flavour and quality. 


EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCT. 

There has been raised and gathered 
this year from one acre of land on the 
farm of the Hon. Jonathan Hunpe- 
well, at Newtown, Massachusetts, one 
hundred and eleven bushels and a 
half of Indian corn. We believe this 
has never been equalled in Massachu- 
setts, if in New-England. An account 
of the culture ami quality of this 
maize, will, we learn, communi- 
cated to the Agricultural Society for 
publication. 


ANECDOTE. 

A grandee of Spain handing some 
refreshments to a circle of ladies, ob- 
served one with a most brilliant ring, 
and was rude enough to say in her 
hearing, “ I should prefer the ring to 
the hand.” u And I, (said the lady, 
looking steadfastly at tbe glittering 
order suspended to tbe don’s neck) 
should prefer the collar to the beast /” 


LITERARY. 

Mr. M. Nash, preceptor of the 
Literary, Mathemanical, and Com- 
mercial School, at No. 33 1 Broadway, 
bm commenced the publication of a 
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new work, to be published annually, 
entitled "The Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Diary, or United States, Alma- 
nac, containing, besides an enlarged 
Almanac, an interesting variety of 
matters relative to the Sciences and 
Arts, so as to have the effect of a Phi- 
losophical Magazine.” The work is 
comprised In ninety-six duodecimo 
pages, each number, neatly printed, 
with a handsome small type, by J. 
Seymour. This work cannot fail to 
be highly interesting to the astrono- 
mer, mathematician, and philosopher, 
and will undoubtedly meet with the 
patronage of those who are capable 
of appreciating its merits. It is high- 
ly approved, and recommended by 
Robert Adrian, l. l. d. professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, 
Columbia college 5 James Thompson, 
William Marrat, Edward C. Ward, 
teachers of mathematics and natural 
astronomy ; R. Tagart, teacher of ma- 
thematics; and Wm. Forrest, teacher 
of mathematics, Manhattan School. 


MASONIC POSTSCRIPT. 


BENEVOLENT LODGE, No. 143. 
at st. John’s hall. 

Nn+York, Dec. 9, 5820. 

At a regular communication of this 
lodge, being the time of the annual 
election, the following brethren were 
elected to the offices annexed to their 
respective names, for the ensuing year : 

Alexander Frazer, worshipful mas- 
ter; James Hays, senior, and Wil- 
liam M<Quin, junior wardens ; Michael 
Murphey, secretary; Henry Marsh, 
treasurer; James Thorburn, senior, 
and Thomas Harrison, junior deaedns ; 
Frederick Wemill, and William Ad- 
ams, masters of ceremonies; Alexan- 
der Cascaden,and David Russel, stew- 
ards; Samuel Clark, tyler; Frederick 
Wemill, Daniel West, Alexander Cas- 
caden, James Hays, and Wm. M<Quin, 
standing committee. 

Voted — 1 hat the Secretary be in- 
structed to hand a list of the newly 


elected officers to brother Pratt, , with 
a request that it may be published in 
the Masonic Register. 


POETICAL. 


For the Masouic Register. 

PAINS OF RECOLLECTION. 

The ceaseless memory of joy that's fled, 

Of luyppiness that is forever past, 

The path of disappointment 1 must tread ; 

A never-ending journey — hope’s eternal 
blast 

Where are the happy days of fond delight. 

Which fir’d the feelings that no mind 
cont routs, 

Which were the rapture of the dreary night, 

When mingling interchange of love uni- 
fid absent souls ? 

Oh, they have fled, save where the midnight 
sleep 

Wafts back to pleasure's gentle flowing 
streams, 

Whose ideal charms could I possession 
keep, 

- I'd sleep forever in such love-enchanting 
dreams 1 

Yes, they are past — fled, never to return ! 

Yet painful recollection ne’er will cease, 

’Till life’s last glimmering light no more 
shall burn ; 

Till wrapt in wakeless slumbers, ever- 
lasting peace. 

No more can charm the rosy blush of morn, 

When usher’d in by tuneful warbler's 
notes, 

In vain themselves the meads with flowers 
adorn, 

In vain confusive birds, ye strain your 
noisy little throats ! 

Thou cheerful N painted group, no gloom 
o'erclouds 

Thy harmony, through life's short bliss- 
ful reign, 

Save where the marksman a lov'd mate 
enshrouds, 

Exulting in the death of her, which thou 
wait ne’er regain. 

Thy merry songs no more attract my ear, 

Whilst wandering through thy most me- 
lodius haunts, 

Where bordering lowlands to the woods 
adhere ; 

Where mateless Robin his tost love In 
mournful requiem c haunts. 
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Poor lonely red-breast, I tby grief can feet, 
For tbine the self-same cause which first 

be^au 

The misery that no balm can ever heal — 
Was dealt in masked friendship, by that 
reptile — M an. 

R. S. H. 

Fob the Masonic Register. 
HOPE. 

Oh hope ! thou potent healing balm, 

Come dwell within my breast ; # 

Each gloomy doubt expel, or calm. 

And lull each fear to rest. 

Were wretched mortals ne’er to taste 
Thy bright consoling ray, 

Life were a dark, a dreary waste, 

And joyless were each day. 

When cares perplexing throng my mind, 
And troubles press me nigh, 

Then hope, on thee and Heav’n reclin’d, 
My troubles seem to fly. 

In this my joyless, dark career, 

Blest hope, to thee I tarn, 

Thy lovely form my heart doth cheer, 

And bids it cease to mourn. 

Then balmy hope be thou my guest, 
Through troubled life my friend, 

IH nurse thee in my drooping breast, 
While prayers to Heav’a 1 send. 

Henrietta. 

* 4 

For the Masonic Register. 

THE MUSE. 

« Thy seat with the moses I see thou hast 
taken,” 

Thus accosted my friend, “ hot if I’m not 
mistaken, 

Instead of mount Helicon’s summit so fine 
A garret surrounded with cobwebs is tbine. 
No Parnassian height, nor Pierian spring, 

If or Arcadia for poets Columbia doth bring. 
The Elysian grottos so famous of old, 

Were to poets assigned as in fables we’re 
told; 

But American bards other fates do attend, 
No patron to genius their eaase to befriend ; 
Unpitied, passed by, like a harp that’s un- 
strung, 

'/heir cw^>a. neglected, their praises un- 
sung!” 

But though this be the fate of the sons of 
the muse. 

Were it east to my lot, the hard portion Pd 
choose, 

For the lyre has a magic each care to be- 
guile, 

And cheer the lone bosom with genius’? 
smile. 


While mourningforcvUsIcannet amend, 

1 then coart the muse and she still is my 
friend • » 

In accents of comfort she speaks to my 
soul, 

And points me above to the heavenly goal. 

Where the bards and the muses together 

/ conspire, 

Their genius to mix with the heavenly 
choir, 

In praises to him who’s their patron and 
friend, 

Whose breath first inspir’d and whose love 
has no end. 

Qmsx. 


ON THE ABOVE. 

On setting the types for the above the com- 
positor was led into the following rcfleo 
tious : 

Since printers with poets unite, 

To disseminate light through the earth. 

Perhaps you may think 1 am right 
In giving my sentiments birth. 

The fair 9oil of freedom, to me 
Produces spontaneous flowers. 

And though poor, I exult when I see 
The blessings that liberty showers. 

You’say that the rich and the great 
Our cause will no T deign to befriend. 

Yet I know that an em, re’s estate 
' Could not make you to flatt’iy descend. 

No “ laureat” here panders bis fame 
The garland of poesy to twine 

For the brow of the coward — whose name. 
To infamy we should consign. 

The guardians of Predonia’s shore, 

Must exalt in the rank that they hold, 

For tyrants can never reign o’er 
The bards of American mould. 

Tyre. 


For the Masonic Register. 

On witnessing preparations for rebuilding 

THE PARK THEATRE. 

Oh build ye no more — let those ruins re- 
main, 

Memorials of hopes 1 have foster’d in vain ! 

Hopes malice hath crush’d e’er their buds 
had unfurl’d 

To silence the doubtful, and startle the 
world. 

Let the bleak winds of winter at midnight 
carouse 

’Round the shivering wrecks of that deso- 
late house ; 
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Let them lay Hite the typical void of my 
soul, 

Around which the storms of despondency 
roll. 

And oh, there’s another ^another cense why 
1 turn from these signs of destruction — and 

rfgfa; 

Twas there Jnlia whisper'd virginity’s vow, 

1 believ’d her— but what — ah what js she 
now. M‘Donajld Clarks. 


CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 

People of the living God, 

1 have sought the world around, 

Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort no where found ; 

Now to you my spirit turns — 

Turns, a fugitive nnblest ; 

Brethren, where your altar burns, 

O receive me to your rest. 

Lonely, I no longer roam, 

Like the cloud, the wind, the wave, 

Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave. 

Mine the God whom you adore^ 

Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 

Earth can fill my soul no more, 

Ev’ry idol 1 resign. 

Tell me not of gain and loss, 

Ease, enjoyment, pomp, and power; 

Welcome poverty and cross, ✓ 

Shame, repr h, affliction’s boar. 

1 Follow me,' I know thy voice— 
Jesus, Lord, thy step I see ; 

Now I take thy yoke by choice, 

Light thy burthen now to me. 

J. Montgomery. 


MARRIEb. 

Oh the 9th of November, by the Rev 
Jonathan Lyon, Mr John Harper, Prin- 
ter, of the firm of J. & J. Harper, to Miss 
Tammisin Hiogins, daughter of Mr. Abner 
Higgins, all of this city. 

Qn the 11th of November, by the Rev/ 
Seth Crowell, Mr. Benedict Bolmore, 
Printer, of the firm of Hoyt and Bolmort, 
to Miss Henrietta Maria Brewster, 
daughter of the Jate Dr. Elisha Brewster, 
all of this city. 

The edition of life, may they work off com- 
plete, 

On the press of affection and love. 

May picks , monks, and friars, be free from 
each sheet, 

And the points of esteem never move. 

When death at the last shall throw into pit , 
Or distribute their forms In his ease , 

May they be again set in the qfice on high; 
And imposed on tlje stone of tree grace. 


OBITUARY. 

Died od the 17th October, John <L 
Shaw, Esq. in the 30th year of hi* 
age* Mr. Shaw was a native of Ma- 
ryland, and was educated lor the pro* 
fession of thelaw. At the commence* 
meat of the late contest, he received 
the appointment of Purser in theU. S. 
Navy, and entered as such, on board 
the Essex, under captain Porter. In 
he -memorable cruise of that frigate, 
he was distinguished alike for his ac- 
tivity and firmness. He enjoyed, to 
a high degree, the confidence of Tiis 
gallant commander, and in the nu- 
merous Captures which occurred in 
the Pacific ocean, he received the 
appointment of prize-master of the 
whaling ship New Zealander. In that 
novel capacity, his sound discretion 
more than counterbalanced his inex- 
perience in the practical dutfes of a 
sailor, and enabled him to perform a 
service so foreign to his profession, to 
the perfect satisfaction of his superior 
officer. After- the war he was trans- 
ferred to the Hornet, but in conse- 
quence of ill health, he left that vessel 
during a cruise, and was never after- 
wards in active service. In disposi- 
tion, Mr. Shaw was open, candid, and 
benevolent. Free from dissimulation 
hifnself, he reposed unlimited confi- 
dence in others, and not unfirequently 
to the disadvantage of bis own inter- 
ests. His generosity was unbounded, 
and he rejected no application, when 
in his power to relieve it. His feel- 
ings were extremely ardent, but Ins 
resentments were of short duration. 

“ When much enforced, they sbow'd a 
hasty spark, 

Which straight was cold again.” 

His deportment to the world at 
large, was strictly conformable to the 
injunctions of the Craft, and to the last 
moments of his existence, he enter* 
tained the utmost respect for the Order 
to whioh he was attached, and in which 
be at the time, held a station of high 
responsibility and trust. s. t. 
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Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord bow oft shall my brother tin against me, and I 
forgive him? till seven timet ? Jesus smith unto hj*>, I say not unto thee, until seven 
times ; but, until seventy tunes seven. 

St. Matthew xvfii. 21, 22. 
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MASONIC. 

ANCIENT CEREMONIES. 

# 

CKEENONT OBSERVED AT LATINO THE 
FOUNDATION STONfcS OF PUBLIC 
mucTuus. 

This ceremony is conducted by the 
mod master and his officers, assisted 
by the members of the grand lodge. 
They are accompanied by the officers 
and brethren of neighbouring lodges, 
and such other Masons as can conven- 
iently assemble on the occasion. The 
chief magistrate, and other civil offi- 
cers of the place where the building 
is to be erected, generally attend. 
The ceremony is thus conducted : 

At the time appointed, the grand 
lodge is convened at some convenient 
plaqe, approved by the grand master. 
Music is provided, and the brethren 
appear with the insignia of the order, 
and with white gloves and aprons. 
The lodge is opened by the grand 
master, and the rules Cor forming the 
procession to aud from the place at 
which the ceremony is to be perform- 
ed, are read by the grand secretary, 
and committed to th** grand marshal. 
The necessary cautions are then given 


from the chair, and the lodge is ad- 
journed : after which they move in 
procession to the place for the founda- 
tion of the building. 

A triumphal arch is usually erected 
at the place where the ceremony is to 
be performed : under which the breth* 
ren pass, and repair to their stations, 
and the grand master and his officers 
take their place on a temporary plat- 
form, covered with a carpet. An ode, 
suited to the occasion, is then sung. 

The grand master commands si- 
lence, and the necessary preparations 
are made for laying the stone, ou which 
is engraven the year of Masonry, with 
the name and titles of the grand mas- 
ter*, &c. &c. The workmen’s tools are 
presented to the grand master ; who 
applies the square, plumb, and level, to 
the stone, in their proper positions, 
and pronounces it to be “ well formed, 
true, and trusty.” The stone is next 
raised up, by means of an engine erect- 
ed for that purpose, and the grand 
chaplain repeats the following praver. 

“ May the Grand Architect of the 
Universe grant a blessing on this foun- 
dation stone, which we have ooit laid ; 
and by hi4 providence enable us to 
tinish this and all our works with 
skill aud success” dby ( 
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of these lodges may accompany their 
officers in form. 

All the brethren should appear in 
decent mourning; dressed in irtiite 
stockings, gloves, and aprons, the usual 
olothing of master Masons. 

The officers should appear with the 
badges of the lodge, and such as have 
holden offices, may wear the badges 
of their former stations, provided that 
the brethren actually in office are dis- 
tinguished by sashes &c. 

The brethren should first assemble, 
if possible, in their lodge room, and 
open in due form, and remain standing 
during the first part of the service, 
which may, in common cases, be per- 
formed in their hall, with the usual 
ceremonies. 

A procession is then formed ; the 
lodges move according to seniority, 
excepting that the lodge, of which the 
deceased was a member, moves near- 
est to the corpse. 

In the graveyard, the brethren pro- 
ceed to the grave, and then entering 
at its foot, open so that the master 
may stand at the head of the grave, 
and the mourners may halt at the foot, 
while the brethren encircle it. Whilst 
the prayers are reading at the grave, 
the brethren may slowly approach it, 
till they are as near as they can with 
comfort stand. 

If no part of the service has been 
already performed in the lodge, or 
some public buildiug, with proper 
ceremouies, then it is here rehearsed ; 
or such as may be substituted by the 
direction of the master. 

The service may be performed by 
responses, or by one voice at discre- 
.tkro. 

The master speaks, or the chaplain 
by his direction, 

Where is now our brother? 

He soj oar noth in darkness. 

Can we redeem our brother? 

We have not the ransom. The 
place that knew him shall know him 
no more ! 

Shall his name be lost ? 

[Here the roll is unfolded.] ^ 


The memory of* a brother is pre- 
cione. We will record his name*. 

[Viewing the roll.] 

Write it here ! 

We will write it in our hearts. 

How will it then be known ! 

[Here strew flowers.] 

It shall live in his virtues , which 
shall livs in us and in every brother. 

Was he worthy ? 

We will live like true bret hren » 
and our last end shall be tn peace. 

He was indeed oar brother; 

But, who hath done this ? 

The Lord gave, and the Lord ta> 
keth away. 

Let us then bless the name of the 
Lord. 

EJACULATION. 

What is our life I It is a shadcAr ! a 
dream ! 

We once were — but what were we f 

Whither are we going ? what shall 
we become ? 

Who is poor f Who is rick? The 
king and the beggar lie down togeth- 
er. . 

Our brother hath forsaken us ! 

He is no longer one of ourselves ! 

Every connection of life has ceased ! 

The form is no longer beautiful / 

He stretcheth not his hands to us. 

The hour of death has overtaken 
him f 

Shall not some friend comfort us ? 

An oration may here be delivered ; 
but if one has not been prepared for 
the occasion, the following may an- 
swer : 

u Here we view a striking instance 
of the uncertainty of fife, and the van- 
ity of all human pursuits. The last 
offices |>aid to the dead, are onlv use- 
ful as lectures to the living ; from them 
we are to derive instruction, and con- 
sider every solemnity of this kind, as 
a. Gammons to prepare for our ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

u Notwithstanding the various me- 
mentos of mortality with which we 
daily meet, notwithstanding death has 
established his empire over all the 
works of nature, yet, through some un- 
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accountable Infatuation, we forget that 
we are bora to die. We go on from 
one design to another, add hope to 
hope, and lay out plans for the em- 
ployment of many years, till we are 
suddenly alarmed with the approach 
of death, when we least expected him, 
and at an hour which we probably con- 
chided to be the meridian of our ex- 
istence. 

“ What are all the externals of majes- 
ty, the pride of wealth, or charms of 
beauty .when nature has paid her just 
debt ? Fix your eyes on the last scene, 
and view life strip! of her ornaments, 
and exposed in her natural meanness ; 
you will then be convinced of the fu- 
tility of those empty delusions. In 
the grave all felacies are detected, 
all ranks are levelled, and all distinc- 
tions are deue away. 

“ While we drop the sympathetic 
tear over the grave of our deceased 
friend, let charity incline iisto throw a 
veil over his foibles, whatever they 
may have been, and not withhold from 
bis memory the praise that his virtues 
may have claimed. Suffer the apolo- 
gies of human nature to plead in his 
behalf. Perfection on earth has never 
been attained ; the wisest, as well as 
the best of men, have erred. His 
meritorious actions it is 'our duty to 
imitate, and from his weakness we 
ought to derive instruction. i 

u Let the present example excite 
our most serious thoughts, and strength? 
en our resolutions of amendment. As 
fife is uncertain, and all earthy pur- 
suits are vain, let us no longer post- 
pone the important concern of prepar- 
ing for eternity ; but embrace the hap- 
py moment, while time and opportu- 
nity offer, to provide against the great 
change, when all the pleasures or this 
world shall cease to delight, and the 
reflections of a virtuous life yield the 
only comfort and consolation. Thus 
our expectations will not be frustrated, 
nor shall we be hurried, unprepared, 
into the presence of an all-wise and 
powerful judge, to whom the secrets 
of *U Hearts are Known, ana from 
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whose dread tribunal no culprit can 
escape. 

“Let us, while in this stage of ex* 
istdnce, support with propriety the 
character of our profession, advert to 
the nature of our solemn ties, and pur- 
sue with assiduity the sacred tenet* of 
the order: then, with becoming rev- 
erence, let us supplicate the divine 
grace, and insure thfe favour of that 
eternal Being, whose goodness and 
power know no bound ; that when the 
awful moment arrives, be it soon or 
late, we may he enabled to prosecute 
our journey, without dread or appre- 
hension, to that for distant country, 
from which no traveller returns. By 
the light of the divine countenance, 
we shall pass, without trembling, 
through those gloomy mansions where 
all things are forgotten; and at the 
great and tremendous day of trial and 
retribution, when we are arraigned at 
the bar of divine justice, let us hone 
that judgment will be pronounced in 
our fovour, and that we shall receive 
our reward, in the possession of an 
immortal inheritance, where joy flows 
in one sentinued stream, and no mound 
can check its course.” 

The following invocations are then 
to be- made by the master, and the 
usual honour* to accompany each. 

Master. “May we be true and 
fokhfol ; and may we live and die in 
love !* 

Response. “ So mote itbe. n 

Master. “ May we profess what is 
good, and may we always act agreea- 
bly to our profession.” 

Response. “So mote it bp. n 

Master. u May the Lord bless us, 
and prosper us; and may all our goad- 
intentions be crowned with success !” 

Response. “ So mote it be .” 

The secretaries are then to advance, 
add throw their rolls into the grave 
with the usual forms, while the chap- 
lain repeats, with an audible voice, 

“ Glory be to God on high, 6 n earth 
peace and good will towards men.” 

Response. “So mote it be, now, 
from henceforth, and for evermore 
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foer, companion, master, and comman- 
der, Colonel Thomas Smith Webb is 
no more ! His obsequies have been per- 
formed in various parts of the. United 
States, and in orison with the breth- 
ren of our extensive fratriratty, of which 
be was the head, guide, instructor, and 
Efficient master, we would by the so- 
lemnity cl funeral rite* bear an bum- 
ble testimony to the poignancy of our 
grief, at so great a loss. 

In scriptural biography, perhaps no 
incident is more sublime, interesting, 
and affecting, than that which occa- 
sioned the words, from the sacred ora- 
des just read. 

Elijah, the champion of Israel, and 
the prophetic master of his time, hav- 
ing, in a degenerate age, arisen to the 
highest eminence in the service of his 
God, and having contended with prin- 
cipalities, and powers, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places; having 
home a faithful testimony to the truth, 
and having dispensed his instructions 
to the fraternity of prophets, the sons 
of inspiration, he received intimation 
that his tiresome pilgrimage on earth 
was about to be terminated, and be 
translated to eternal felicity. * He set 
out, with his successor, to the place of 
bis translation ; and in the way, ap- 
pears to have exerted himself to re- 
move the agony which tortured the 
disconsolate breast of his companion ; 
and by the administration of divine 
cordials of consolation and instruction, 
to inspire him with heavenly fortitude, 
and seal for the future prosperity and 
glory of the church militant on earth. 
In the midst of this interesting conver- 
sation, of which we have but little ac- 
count, “ behold ! there appeared a char 
riot of fore, and horses of fire, and par- 
ted them asunder; and Elijah went up, 
by-* whirlwind into Heaven!” The 
afflicted witness of this miraculous 
Scene, the successor of this great pro- 
phet of foe Lord, with wild consterna- 
tion, and in foe most poignant lan- 
guage of heart rending and astonish- 
ed grief, seeing his master, and his 
bead, thus suddenly taken away from 


him, exclaims a My Father, my Fa- 
ther / The chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof.” Thereby imply- 
ing, that as the strength, beauty, gran- 
deur, protection, and safety of foe o»* 
tion of Israel, consisted in their char- 
iots and horsemen, so Elijah had been 
as it were, foe chariot and horsemen 
of the true Israel of God ; that is, their 
protection, their strength, and their 
glory ; and that it was now departed 
from them, he was gone fortever. and 
they might now rend their garment*^ 
in the bitterness of grief, for they should 
see him no more. 

Our beloved and departed brother, 
whose memory we this day celebrate* 
was not only a member of .that ancient 
fraternity which rims at the allevia- 
tion of human miseries, and cherishes 
the sentiments most congenial with 
charity and benevolence, but he was a 
resplendent luminary, who shed forth 
the rays of intelligence into every de- 
partment of the society; he was its 
Dead, its leader, its father, its instruc- 
tor, and its brightest ornament. And 
in the private walks oflife, as well as 
in the eclat of public ceremony, h t 
gave the strongest, and fiiost unequiv- 
ocal evidences of the full possession, 
and liberal exercise of those benevolent 
sentiments embraced is foe Masonic 
institution. The refined powers and 
feelings of bis mind, caused him to be 
an ardent lover of the arts, and of 
those systems of improvement .which 
are so powerful in their nature and 
tendency for the amelioration of human 
misery, and for increasing the comfort 
and happiness of mankind, as well as 
to disengage from an ignominious thral- 
dom the powers of the mind, and en- 
noble the sentiments of the soul. 

His genius was great for enter- 
prise, affable for society, tender for 
friendship, and soothing for distress. 
In that monitor of which he was the 
author, and which has been extensive- 
ly distributed through the world, he 
will, to the latest period, speak intel- 
ligence, instruction, and admonition to 
the attentive craftsmen. He was its- 


i eHfd with the office of deputy geoe- 
rni grand commander of the grand m> 
cnmpraent of Knight Templars, and 
thputj general grand high priest of 
the general grand royal arch chapter 
hi tine United States ; he was chosen 
SO the highest Masonic office in the 
Union, and in every department pro- 
ved himself a master workman, and a 
wise superintendent ; in every respect 
meritorioQs of the most exalted hon- 
ours, and the most affectionate remem- 
brance. He was a Christian by pro- 
fession, and we believe piety reigned 
hi his heart, for some of us have seen 
him cheerfully take the mortifying 
draught of self-denial, weep over the 
tomb of our Saviour, and humbly at the 
foot of the cross, exulting in the trium- 
phal victories of redeeming love. But 
his transit is over ; he appeared an il- 
lustrious star on this obscure disk of 
mortality, and suddenly disappeared. 
He is gone, his spirit has fled, and we 
hope now rests in the temple above. 
In veneration for such men, to ex- 
change the accustomed walks of plea- 
sure for the house of mourning, to 
bedew its sacred recesses with tears of 
gratitude to their memory, to strive, if 
possible, to catch some portion of 
their efherial spirit, as it mounts from 
this earthly sphere into perfect union 
with congenial spirits above, is a lau- 
dable custom coeval with society, and 
sanctioned by the example of the wis- 
est nations ; in order that they might 
loog be preserved in public view, as 
examples of virtue, and although dead, 
yet speaking. This practice teaches 
to posterity the important lesson, that 
whatever distinction# our wants and 
vices may render necessary, in this 
short and imperfect state of our being, 
they are all cancelled by the band of 
death; and through the untried pe- 
riods which succeed, virtue-and bene- 
ficence will make the true distinctions, 
and be the only foundations of happi- 
ness and renown. u Those who have 
bestowed their lives to the public good, 
and for the amendment of society, 
receive a praise that will never die, a 


sepulchre which will always be most 
illustrious ; not that in which their 
bones lie mouldering, bat that in which 
their feme is preserved. The whole 
world is the sepulchre of illuetrioos 
and useful citizens, and their inscrip- 
tion it written on the hearts of all 
good men. 9 ’ 

Bat as funeral solemnities are not, 
in this enlightened age, intended so 
much for the benefit of the dead as for 
the living, h is our imperious duty to 
contemplate the ravages of death for 
our own use ; and while we evidence a 
grateful remembrance, and heartfelt 
bereavement, on account of the depar- 
ture of our esteemed and beloved friend 
and brother, it becomes us to improve, 
for our own advantage, the deep, and 
affecting loss. We have, on this oc- 
casion, a striking instance of the un- 
certainty of earthly expectations, and 
are invited to reflect in what rapid pro- 
gression, mankind are hurrying through 
the shades of death, to their eternal 
home. Multitudes who were lately 
acting a conspicuous part on the stage 
of this busy world, now rest in their 
graves. The, scene is closed, the cur- 
tain is drawn, and they are bidden 
from our view. u They are , gone 
where there is no distinction; con- 
signed to the common earth. A suc- 
ceeding generation hursts into life; 
another, and yet another billow has 
rolled on ; each emulating its prede- 
cessor in height, towering for a mo- 
ment, and curling its foaming honours 
to the clouds ; then roaring, breaking, 
and perishing on the same shore.” 

. ftot only is human nature to be of- 
fered a sacrifice to death, but the fe- 
bricks which man has reared to im- 
mortalize his memory, must sink into 
oblivion ; so that in the pathetic and 
sublime solemnity of the poet, we may 
exclaim, 

“ The cloud capp’d towera, the georgeoos 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe it- 
self. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And like the baseless fabric, of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind!'* 

* 
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u O death ! h is thine to tread oat 
empires, and to quench the stars !” 
While thus tossed on the expansive 
ocean of desolating horror, and the an- 
gry tempest bears death in every blast, 
where shall the weather-beaten mari- 
ner on life’s stormy sea, find a harbour 
of defence, from the swelling tide of 
bereaving sorrow, and the pitiless storm 
of affliction, which threatens the final 
dissolution of every tender bond of 
friendship and humanity ? Lift up your 
streaming eyes, ye disconsolate mourn- 
ers, look through the portals of your 
shattered bark, and behoh. the celes- 
tial dove descending through the im- 
pelling cloud ; hovering on the balmy 
wings of heavenly perfume, and ex- 
tending the olive branch, plucked from 
the tree of life in the midst of the Par- 
adise of God; the emblem of peace 
and divine consolation ; a sure token 
of the subsiding storm. 

“ Hence hope, ou exulting wings, 
may rise to the eternal throne, for life 
/And immortality are brought to light 
by the gospel,” whose messenger is 
the dove-like Spirit of God. 

This is the blessed anchor of hope, of 
which those who are divinely illumi- 
nated, are possessed. )t assuages the 
sorrow of the mourner, fills up the var 
duura of bereavement, and sustains in 
life’s last agony. 

The shades of death to an infidel, 
are indeed terrific and gloomy. He 
etands upon the brink of eternity, but 
cannot discover what will be the event 
when he makes the awful plunge. 
Hence it is death indeed, tor him to 
die ; his imagination behold* the gloo- 
my monster before he comes, and 
when he makes the exterminating 
blow, the poor mortal sinks— yet not 
into repose. 

But to the believer, to the virtuous, 
it is very different. The scriptures 
almost iuvariably speak of the happy 
termination of mortal existence, as a 
sleep, a state of sweet repose ; a rest 
from labour, a deliverance from pain 
“ i htre the wicked cease from trou 
bling, and there the weary are at rest. 


There the prisoners rest together^ 
They hear not the voice of the op- 
pressor. The small and the great are 
there, and the servant is freed from 
his master.” And he who sleeps in 
the arms of Jesus, is not only corpore- 
ally at rest, but the “ vital spark of 
heavenly flame” flies to the great ori- 
ginal fountain of light from whence it 
emanated, and rests in the bosom of 
its eternal God, enjoying all that ethe- 
rial bliss which its expanded powers 
are capable of receiving through eter- 
nity. How desirable is It to the fra- 
gile, sickly nature of man, thus to meet 
with, and welcome death, as a long 
expected friend of relief; to have the 
cold damp cell of clay converted intot 
an .easy bed of angelic down ; and for 
the soul to rise from nature’s ruins, to 
the unclouded sunshine of Heaven 7 # 
eternal day. 

But what evidence have we that 
this is the happy termination of any ? 
How shall we be released from the 
corroding gloomy thoughts, that in the 
loss of those whom we love and es- 
teem, we lose every thing, and that all 
the world becomes a blank ? The 
opening Heaven for the reception of 
Elijah, shows humanity’s admittance 
there, and the blessed hope at which 
we slightly glanced, dissolves the nrist 
of dull mortality; it wide expands 
Heaven’s golden gates, and pours a 
flood of day on poor benighted mor- 
tals. 

But Oh ! can there live one dark, 
hopeless idolater of chance, beneath 
the broad expanse of heaven, content 
to dismiss all immortal energy, and 
call this barren world sufficient bliss ? 
thou wretched infidel ! thou poor pil- 
grim of a day, wedded in joyless union 
to the dust, gUtteriog dust, affording a 
momentary fire to light you to the 
grave, and tliere to sink in night and 
silence, and rise no more ! awake to 
hope; that “ hope which maketh not 
ashamed.” 

What would you do on the dashing 
waves of the expansive ocean, made 
angry by ttye sweeping storm, without 
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the anchor’s firm aod peneirtdn? 
mooring ; while livid flashes of Heav- 
en’s fire gave you a momentary glance 
Of the fearful desolation on which you 
were that drifting; u and the thun- 
der’s repercursive roar loud bellowed 
through the affrighted deep?” This 
picture, however gloomy, will not suf- 
ficiently set forth the condition of the 
mi ad of the infidel, tossed on the sea 
of tumultuous distress, in dreadful 
uncertainty respecting a future state, 
witltout that blessed hope which is an 
anchor to the soul. The tremendous 
dreary abyss is just ahead ; the irre- 
sistible whirlwind of God’s eternal 
fiiry is, with inconceivable velocity 
bursting on the rear : while the proud 
billows of remorseful agony penetrate 
the sinking soul, and complete its eter- 
nal anguish. O how wretched is the 
man without hope, the blessed hope 
of the gospel ! then shall we not seek 
So possess it? 

Are we subject to every degree of 
temporal suffering, calamity, and sor- 
row ? is there not in every flower a 
thorn ? in every dastling prospect of 
te rre st r i al felicity, an inconceivable 
degree of real disapointmeat ? Friends 
cannot save or support us ; for from 
them we must be parted asunder ; 
God only can. 

O what is man ! poor, feeble, and 
wre tche d, his days few and full of 
sorrow. Yet he frequently towers to 
Heaven in imagination ; grasps the 
universe in his arms ? shakes the earth 
With Ins bustle, and in pride out-caps 
the most exalted mountains. He glit- 
ters with shining dust, rolls in pleas- 
ure, riots in luxury, and walks majes- 
tic as a god ! yet this great indepen- 
dent self-sufficient being is of few days, 
and without hope, is wretched beyond 
description. Is it possible, that in a 
temporal respect, there is not a single 
cup for man, but that of wretchedness, 
filled with wormwood and gall ; not a 
single day of those few but that is full 
•f trouble ? Disappointment and af- 
fliction in variety beset him. and an 
appointed to snatch every consolation 


away, aod to p ierce him t h r s ngh with 
ten thousand sorrows. Fveo the re- 
fined sensibility of the heart, is the 
food of its own wretchedness. Hence 
the look of disappointment at earthly 
losses ; hence the pang of misplaced 
confidence ; hence the sigh of wretch- 
edness, the groan of bereavement, the 
sympathy of suffering, the torture of 
oppression, the agony of death. O 
man, thy cup is the cup of bitterness ; 
and thy heart the receptacle of woe ! 
Where shall we fly for relief from this 
accumulation of agonizing sorrow? O 
Faith ! thou u substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of thiogs not 
seen,” we look to thee. O hope ! 
“ thou anchor of the soul, sure and 
steadfast, and which entereth into that 
within the veil,” we rest on thee. 
Sweet Charity divine ! which bearefh 
all things, believeth all things, hopetk 
all things, and enduretb eU things ; we 
embrace thee. 

Ye triune graces of the triune God; 
sent from the regions ef eternal conso- 
lation, to the poor, forlorn^ wretched 
abode of earth’s weeping orphans ; we 
would cherish you in our hearts, and 
by your divine influence, would we rise 
above tbe storm, and stand unmoved, 

« Like some tall rock, which rears its aw- 
ful form, 

Swells from the vale, sad midway leaves 
the storm ; 

Though rolling clouds around its breast are 
spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

Thou afflicted daughter of our belov- 
ed father and brother; the solitafy 
mourner in these western wilds, may 
we not, although thou art absent on 
this occasion, be permitted to speak to 
thee in the language of sympathy and 
condolence; especially as thy fair lis- 
ten of this assembly, do cheerfully re- 
present thee. How often hast thou cri- 
ed u My father, my father.” Restrain 
thy grief, and let thy sorrow be assua- 
ged ; although his well-known, tune- 
ful voice, no more accompanies thy 
harp of solemn sound, yet we hope it 
sounds in Heawn, and that he bm 
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gone to She salubrious climes of eternal 
day, into which the torture of pain, 
the anguish of sin, nor the darts of ma- 
levolence can ever penetrate. The 
language of departed spirits, is “ weep 
not for me, but for yourselves.” You 
are in a weeping world, but the reli- 
gion of our Great High Priest, proves 
a regard for the sorrows of the afflicts 
ed, infinitely soothing and supporting. 
u It changes the thorny conch into a 
bed of down ; closes with a touch, the 
wounds of the soul, and converts a wil- 
derness of woe into the borders of pa- 
radise. When you are forced to drink 
the cup of bitterness, mercy, at your 
call, will stand by your side, and min- 
gle sweetness with the draught ; while, 
with the voice of mildness and conso- 
lation, she will whisper to you that 
these unpalatable afflictions will assu- 
redly establish in you immortal health. 
The same sweetner of life will accom- 
pany you to the end, and seating her- 
self by your dying bed, will draw aside 
the curtains of eternity, and witf bid 
you close your eyes on the end of sor- 
row, pain and bereavement ; and in the 
opening gates of peace and glory, will 
point to your view, angelic choirs wait- 
ing to hail your arrival. 

Among the various arguments of 
consolation, on the loss of our friend ; 
an important one is drawn from the 
pleasing hope of a future meeting, in 
perfect felicity. Grief subsides into a 
tender soothing remembe ranee, and 
the mind is comforted with joyful ex- 
pectation of one day seeing them 
again ; meeting (never more to sepa- 
rate) those whom death hath torn from 
our affectionate embraces, and remov- 
ed a little before us, to our Heavenly 
Father’s house above. 

Into the arms of a merciful Savour 
we commit you. To hhn who hath 
promised to protect the fatherless, and 
the orphan, from the grasp of unfeel- 
ing avarice, and smiling treachery ; 
and who will plead your cause at the 
bar of Heaven’s high chancery. He 
sriil guide you by his counsel, and a£ 
tsrwaads reeehre you to glory. 


I Wonhipfci Master, Wardens, ancl D r rthw 
of Centre Star Lodge, and visiting Breth- 
ren, 

Melancholy and interesting is the 
scene which visits our eyes this day* 
It casts a mournful ray on the feeble* 
ness of human nature, and awakens the 
soul to its highest interest. Here we 
behold the termination of our terrestri- 
al career, and the commencement of 
an immutable eternity. “ Mangoetb 
to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets.” The silver cord 
is loosed, the golden bowl is broken, 
our harp is turned to mourning, and 
our organ into the voice of them that 
weep. Our father and our brother has 
left us. He has, we hope, beeu hon- 
ourably discharged ; has passed with 
the approbation of the Grand Tyler 
of this earthly lodge, and by the suc- 
cessive gradations of improvement, as- 
cended to the Grand Lodge above* 
We have saluted him on the equality 
of mystery, and he has left us on the 
square of infallible equity. Although 
exalted in character, and in rank, yet 
he always walked upon the level with 
a brother, and hk extensive benevo- 
lence embraced the great circle of 
mankind. In his actions he was gov- 
erned by the equate, and kept within 
the compose of good will to all men* 
He was indeed a great light, sent to us 
by the Grand Master above, to illumi- 
nate our darkness here below. But 
those eyes which looked with so much 
pleasure on a brother, are now closed 
in death. Those ears which have lis- 
tened with so much attention to their 
complaints, are now stopped in dust } 
and the hands which have been so oA 
ten extended to relieve their wants, and 
their distresses, will never more be rai- 
sed. Like a morning star, he dawned 
in the east, with increasing splendour 3 
he arose to the zenith of glory but sud- 
denly sunk in the west. Let us catch 
the last twinkling rays, and by them 
read the great lesson of obligation de- 
volving upon us. He has resigned big 
office as master, his seat is empty 3 
be has now no more occasion for level 
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vr pbmblme. Hia work n comple- 
ted ; he has passed the veil* of trial 
and affliction. He has presented the 
tree signet and has been accepted. 
He has made good his defence in dis- 
playing the red banners of the cross. 
He has t e rmi nat ed his weary pilgri- 
■age, having seen the stone rolled 
from the ntotth of the holy Sepulchre, 
and we believe now mingles his rays 
with the twelve luminaries , where 
there is no defection — and that he is 
now quaffing the last, the sweet liba- 
tion of eternal joy, not from the bitter 
cop of mortality, bat from the fountain 
of immortality itself. And is it, in- 
deed true that our beloved master is 
no more ; u he gone who was the 
head, the strength, and the glory of 
our fraternity ? how spontaneously 
will each of us pay him the meritori- 
ous tribute of pathetically exclaiming, 
u my father, my fether ! the chariot 
of Israel, and the horsemen thereof.” 

Brethren, 

Let us endeavour to imbibe a dou- 
ble portion of his spirit ; let us copy 
the bright example of this oor belo- 
ved brother, and by a sacred regard 
to his memory, and onr own solemn 
engagements, pursue with unremitted 
mriduity, the tenets of onr profession. 
Let us feed the hungry, clothe the na- 
ked, vwit the sick and afflicted, do jus- 
tice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with onr God. Then shall we be a- 
bie to silence “ the tribe of scorners, 
and to convince them, the only quali- 
ties we wish to honour, are those 
which form good men, and good citi- 
zens ; and the only buildings we seek 
to raise, are temples for virtue, and 
dungeons for vice.” And O ! let us 
•hove all, seek for and cherish that 
liope which is as an anchor tothe soul, 
and which exults in the prospect of 
the boundless joys of Heaven. 

“ Eternal hope, when yonder spheres 
sublime, 

^wl’d ther grit notes, to sound the march 
of time; 

Thy, joyous youth began, but not to fade 
u hen all the sister planets have decay’d ; 
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When wrap’d in ire, tbs rwJmiof ether 

glow, 

And heaven's last thunder shakes the worid 
below, 

Thou, tin dismay'd, shall o'er the rates 
•mile, 

And light thy torch at nature's funeral pile.” 


A NEW INQUISITION. 

The Western (Pennsylvania) Regis- 
ter says — u We are informed that at 
the last meeting of the Presbyterian 
Synod of Pittsburg, some of the clergy 
introduced a resolution to exclude 
F ree-Masons from the rights and bene- 
fits of the Church, except in case 
where they might confess their errors, 
and abjure their Masonic principles.” 

Cf* We can hardly believe the 
above statement correct, although 
there is no telling how far ignorance 
and prejudice may lead the best men 
astray ; for such a proposition could 
only have originated with those who 
are utterly ignorant of the principle? 
of the Mosonic order, and who are 
therefore prejudiced against them, for 
they know not what. The society of 
Masons includes a very large propor- 
tion of the most respectable citizens in 
Europe and America. The order 
has been preserved, it has grown, and 
flourished, for ages, and in despite of 
the most bitter and crnel persecutions ; 
and in the present enlightened age, any 
body of men might ms well attempt to 
overturn the A rides, as to crush or ex- 
tinguish it. Perceiving the strength 
with which the order has taken root, 
and the benefits it has conferred, and 
is daily conferring, upon those socie- 
ties within the circle of its influences, 
even the Pope has ceased his opposi- 
tion, and the thunders of the Vatican 
are no longer rolling over the heads of 
our brethren in Europe. And are 
hull* of excommunication to be issued 
against us here, in this land of civil and 
religious freedom ? And who are to be 
thus singled out, and marked as being 
wil hout the pale of the visible Church r 
The great body of Free Masons, the 
principles of whose order are as pure 
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and as chaste as the drifted snow : — A 
society who are congregated for the 
delightful purpose , of cementing the 
bonds of union in the great family of 
man, by promoting and cherishing bro- 
therly love and affection : Whose mot- 
to is, “Behold ho w good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” Whose principles 
teach them to feed the hungry, and 
dothe the naked ; to ease the aching 
heart of the father when his children 
are crying for bread, and he has none 
to give ; to cause the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy, and to wipe the tear 
from the cheek of the distressed or- 
phan. And is it for such principles, 
such professions, and such practices, 
that we are to be excluded “ from the 
rights and benefits of the Church!” 

Com . Adv . 

In addition to the above, we would 
request those Reverend Inquisitors to 
turn to the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, and in the sixth Chapter, 
and twenttrthird verse of that Chapter, 
they will find these remarkable words: 

“ If, therefore the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness !”■ — Freeman's Journal . 

MASONIC ELECTIONS, 

In the city of New-York, during the 
month of December last. 

ANCIENT CHAPTER, No. 1. 

M. E. Caleb Bacon, High Priest; 

M. E. Alexander Fraser, King; 

M. E. Frederick L. Yultee, Scribe; 
M. E. John Anderton, Captain of the 
Host; 

M. E. Thomas Clark, Royal Arch 
Captain ; 

M. E. Christian Leistner, Principal 
Sojourner ; 

M. E. P H. P. John Coffin, first 
Grand Master ; 

M. E. P. H. P. Richard Hatfield, sec- 
ond Grand Master ; 

M. E. Edward Higgin third Grand 
Master; 

M. E. P. H. P. Samuel Montgomery, 
Treasurer) 


M. E. Alexander Divwer, Bfcputy 
Scribe; 

M. E. Samuel Clark. Centmel ; 

Moat excellent companions John 
Coffin, Alexander Fraser, Fnsferick 

L. Yultee, Robert Banks, and Philip 
Becanoa, Standing Committee. 

Regular commuaieatBoos on tbe 
third Wednesday of every month. 

PHOENIX CHAPTER, NO. a 

M. E. Janies Thorburn, High Priest ; 
M. E. Edmund Hamilton, King; 

M. E. John Degee, Scribe ; 

M. E. P. H. P. Asa Hall, Captain of 
the Host; 

M. E. Edmund Copeland, Principal 
Sojourner; 

M. E. Daniel Adams, Royal Ardi 
Captain ; 

M. E. Edward Areots, third Grand 
Master; 

M. E. Edward Chard, second Grand 
Master; 

M. E. W. M‘Kenney, first Grand 
Master; 

M. E. James Hall, Treasurer ; 

M. E. P. H. P. Samuel Maverick, De- 
puty Scribe ; 

M. E. Thomas Scott, Herald ; 

M. E. Hosea Dodge, Centinel: 

Most excellent Companions, Jama 
Thorburn, James Hamilton, John De- 
gez, Asa Hall, and Edmund Copeland, 
Standing Committee. 

Regular communications, on the 
second and fourth Mondays of every 
month. 

JERUSALEM CHAPTER, NO. & 

M. E. Christian Truss, High Priest ; 
M. E. Charles N. Baldwin, King; 

M. E. Thomas M‘Cready, Scribe; 

M. E. Ephraim Bentan, Captain of the 
Host; 

M. E. Peter Brewer, Principal So- 
journer ; 

M. E. Jacob Whitman^ Royal Arch 
Captain ; 

M. E. Luther Pratt, third Grand Mas- 
ter; 

M. E. John I. Gantz, second Grand 
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U. E. Linker Hines, first Grand Mas- 
ter $ - 

M. E. Patrick Mott, Deputy Scribe ; 
M. E. Thadeus Whitlock, Treasurer ; 
M. E. George Wahier, Herald ; 

M. E. John Utt, Ceatinel. 

Most excellent companions John 
Utt, Charles N. Baldwin, Thomas 
M*C ready, William Patterson, and 
Ephraim Beman, Standiug Committee. 

Regular communications on the sec- 
ond ^nd fourth Wednesdays of every 
■Moth. 


RISING SUN CHAPTER, NO Id. 

M. E. Silas Lvon, High Priest; 

M. E. John M. Lester, King; 

M. E. Joel Jones, Scribe; 

M. E. Gair Blanchard, Captain of the 
Host; 

M. E. Pierre T. Decevee, Principal 
Sojourner; 

M. E. Anthony Thompson, Royal 
Arch Captain; 

M. E. Charles Herwkk, third Grand 
Master; 

M. E. Martin Brabant, second Grand 
Master; 

M. E. John Gassner first Grand Mas- 
ter; 

M. E. Thomas Slade, Deputy Scribe; 
M. E. James Hazleton, Treasurer ; 

M. E. Joseph Taylor; Centinel. 

Most excellent companions Silas 
Lyon, John M. Lester, Joel Jones, 
Ransom Beach, and Francis Obry, 
Standing Committee. 

Regular communications on the se 
cond and fourth Thursdays of every 
month. 

FREDONIAN CHAPTER, NO. 19. 
M. E. William D. Morgan, High 
Priest * 

M. E. Benjamin W. Peck, King; 

M. E. Hosea Dodge, Scribe ; 

M. E. Isaac B. Camp, Captain of the 
Host; 

M. E. Leonard Dunkley, Principal 
Sojourner ; 

M. E. Paul Laropson, Royal Arch 
Captain ; 


M. E. G. Maryan, third Grand Master ; 
M. E. John Telfair, secood Grand 
Master; 

M. £. Thomas Barker, first Grand 
. Master; 

M. E. James C. Leffingwell, Deputy 
Scribe; 

M. E. Thaddems Seymour, Treasurer; 
Vi. E. Simeon Van Beuren, Herald; 
iVf. E. Levi Nathan, CentineL 
Most excellent companion^, William 
D. Morgan, Benjamin W. Peck, Hosea 
Dodge, Isaac B. Camp, Leonard Dunk- 
ley, Standing Committee. 

Regular communications on the 
first and third Thursdays of every 
month. 


EAGLE CHAPTER, NO. 54. 

The officers of this chapter stand 
the same as they did last year, with 
the exception of M. E. companion 
Levi Nathan, having been appointed 
Centinel. See No. 3, page 90. 

PAST HIGH PRIESTS. 

See No 3, pace 89, for the names 
of all the past high priests of every 
chapter in the city. 

The meetings of all the Royal Arch 
Chapters in the dty of New- York, are 
held at St. John*® Hall, No 8 F rank- 
fort-street, kept by companion Hosea 
Dodge. 


ST. JOHN’S LODGE, NO. 1. 

Br. Smith Ovutt, Worshipful Master; 
Br. Richard E. Purdy, Senior War- 
den ; 

Br. John B. Spier, Junior Warden; 
Br. Charles Riptev, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. Thomas D. Miller, Junior Dew* 


con ; 

Brs. Isaac M. Hand, andGeorge Car- 
roll, Masters of Ceremonies ; 

Brs. W. P. M. Lewis Seymour, and 
W. P. M. William Lawrence, Stew- 


ards; 

Br. Bryan Rossetter, Tyler; 

Brs. W. P. M. Tbaddeus Seymour, 
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W. M. Smith Ovutt, Richard G. Pur- 
dy, and John B. Spier, Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Regular communication# on the sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays, from the 
25th of September, to the 2'th of May, 
and the remainder of the year every 
second Thursday, at Tammany Hall. 

INDEPENDENT ROYAL ARCH 
LODGE, NO. 2. 

Br. George McKinley, Worshipful 
Master ; 

Br. Henry William Ducachet, Senior 
Warden : 

Br. John, Nesbit Hawthorn, Junior 
Warden ; 

Br. William L. Morris, Secretary ; 

Br. Aaron Fountain, Treasurer $ 

Br. Moses Cunningham, Senior Dea- 
con; 

Br. Jacob WyckoflT, Junior Deacon ; 
Brs. Richard Pennell, and William 
H. Coleman, Masters of Ceremonies ; 
Br. Nicholas Rosse, Steward ; 

Br. Alexander Cauley, Tyler. 

Brothers William D. WHson, Wil- 
liam E. Ross, Detloff Henry Schmidt, 
John C. Green, Theodore M. Moore, 
Standing Committee. 

Regular communications, on the 
the second and fourth Mondays in eve- 
ry month, at the City Hotel. 

ST. ANDREW’S LODGE, NO 7. 

Br. Martin E. Thompson, Worshipful 
Master * 

Br. Thaddeus Whitlock, Senior War- 
den ; 

Br. Josiah Hoxie, Junior Warden ; 

Br. James B. Walker, Secretary ; 

Br. Henry W. Peckwell, Treasurer. 
Br. Samuel Walker, Senior Deacon; 
Br. John Coats, Junior Deacon; 

Bn. Rogers, and Moses Y. Scott, 

Masters of Ceremonies ; 

Brs. John Fearuley, and John Febrick, 
Stewards ; 

Br. Sebastian Mitchell, Expert ; 

Br. Bryan Rossetter, Tyler ; 

Worshipful Past Masters John 
Leonard, Thomas W. Garniss, V alkn- 


I tme Van De Water, and Bts. Henry 
W. Peckwell, and A. Ledentee, Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Regular communications on the sec- 
ond and fourth Fridays of every 
month, at Tammany Hall. 

ST.JOHN’S LObGE, NO. 9. 

Br. James Lyons jr. Worshipful Mas- 
ter; 

Br. Robert Burnside, Senior Warden ; 
Br. Alexander Diwer, jr. Junior 
Warden ; 

Br. Samuel B. Burgess, Secretary ; 

Br. James Lyons; jr. Treasurer; 

Br. John Cochran, Senior Deacon; 

Br. John O. Clark, Junior Deacon ; 
Brs. James Wilkie, and John C. Fra- 
ser, Masters of Ceremonies; 

Brs. Daniel Phillips, and Paul Healey » 
Stewards ; 

Br. Patrick Millen Tyler ; 

Brs. W. P. M. James Lyons, jr. W, 
P. M. Samuel B. Flemming, James 
Wilkie, John C. Fraser, Robert Bum- 
side, Standiug Committee. 

Regular Communications on the 
second and fourth Wednesdays of eve- 
ry month, at St. John’s Hall. 

HIRAM LODGE, NO. 10. 

Br. William F. Stevenson, Worship- 
ful Master; 

Br. Charles G. Ferris, Senior Warden ; 
Br. Robert Phillips, Junior Warden ; 
Br. W. P. M. Samuel Montgomery, 
Treasurer; 

Br. John R. Le Count, Secretary; 

Br. David Fenton, Senior Deacon; 

Br. John Timson, Junior Deacon ; 

Brs. William Schureman, and George 
West, Masters of Ceremonies ; 

Brs. Robert W. Keating, and Dennis 
Hannigan, Stewards; 

Br. Samuel Wood, Tyler.. 

Brs. W. P. M. Resolvent Stevens, 
Charles G. Ferriss, Robert Phillips, 
Charles Thompson, and Henry Hetnp- 
sted, Standing Committee. 

Regulrr communications on the first 
and third T uesdays of every month, at 
St. John’s Hall. ^OOgTe 
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HOLLAND LODGE, NO. 10. 

Br- Elias Hicks, Worshipful Master 
Br. Edward Seaman, Senior Warden ; 
®r. John D. Meyer, Junior Warden ; 
Br. Francis Barretts, jr. Secretary ; 
Br. William Delafield, Treasurer ; 

Br. Edward Hard v, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. EdvCard N. Taner, Junior Deacon ; 
Brs. Charles G.' Haines, and Thomas 
Carter, Masters of Ceremonies. 

Br. Samuel Sharp, Tyler; 

Brs. W. P. M. Alexander S. Glass, 
W. P. M. Abraham Lott, Robert M‘ 
Mennomy, Benjamin P. Kissam, John 
B. Yates, Standing Committee. 

Regular communications on the first 
and Surd Toesdays of every month, 
at the City Hold. 

TRINITY LODGE, NO. 39. 

Br. Thomas Clark, Worshipful Master; 
Br. James G. Finn, Senior Warden ; 
Br. David Medler, Junior Warden ; 
Br. Charles Byrne, Secretary ; 

Br. Gilbert Lewb, Treasurer ; 

Br. Ephraim Beeman, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. Peter Byrne, Junior Deacon ; 

Br. Peter T.. Decevee, and William 
CPLerry Masters of Ceremonies ; 
Brs. John M^Carr, and Luke Doyle, 
Stewards : 

Br. Andrew Forrister, Tyler. 

Brs. W, P. M. Archibald M‘Coulm, 
John M*Carr, David Medler, James G. 
Finn, and Hunt Underhill, Standing 
Committee. 

Regular communications on the sec- 
ond and fourth Mondays of every 
Month. 

PHtENIX LODGE, NO. 4a 
Br. W. P. M. George Hodgson, Wor- 
shipful Master; 

Br. W. P. M. James R. Stuart, Sen- 
ior Warden ; 

Br. W. P. M. Pierre Teller, Junior 
Warden; 

Br. William Willson, Secretary ; 

Br. Thomas Jeremiah, Treasurer ; 

Br. Calvin Poollard, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. James T. Harding, Junior Deacon ; 
Brs. James C. Leffingwell, and W. 


P. Sheys, Masters of Ceremonies ; 

Br. Bryan Rossetter, Tyler. 

Regular communications on the 
second and fourth Wednesday of evd- 
ry month, at Tammany Halt 

L’UNION FRANC AISE LODGE, NO, 74. 
Br. Joseph Bouch&ud, Venerable ; 

Br. E. Millon, Premier Surveillant ; 
Br. L. Dias, Second Surveillant; 

Br. J. Car ret, Secretaire; 

Br. P. Dessomme, Tresorier ; 

Brs. Etienne, and Martinet, Maitres 
Ceremo. ; 

Br. A. Demontaigue, Garde du Ten^ 
pie; 

Regular communications, on the 
first and third Fridays of every month, 
at the City Hotel. 

ABRAM’S LODGE, NO. 83. 

Br. James A. Moore, Worshipful 
Master ; 

Br. Amos Hulse, Senior Warden ; 

Br. Luther Clark, Junior Warden ; 

Br. W. P. M. John Coffin, Secretary ; 
Br. W. P. M. Zebedee Ring, Treas- 
urer; 

Br. William Cheesman, Senior Dea- 
con; 

Br. John Hawley, Junior Deacon : 
Brs. Lyman Mead, and Stephen 
Ketcham, Stewards ; 

Brs. W. P. M. Jafnes Webster, and 
W. P. M. Robert Young, Masters 
of Ceremonies ; 

Br. Samuel Bliss, Tyler; 

Worshipful Past Masters, Robert 
Young, William Bakewell, Daniel D. 
Smith, and James Webster, and Br. 
William Cheeseman, -Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Regular Communications, on the 
first and third Mondays of every 
month, at St John’s Hall. 

WASHINGTON LODGE, NO. 84. 

Br. William Hampton, Worshipful 
Master ; 

Br. Hosea Dodge, Senior Warden ; 
Br. Asa Butman, Junior Warden ; 

Br. Isaac B. Camp, Secretary ^ 
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Br. W. P. M. Asher Martin, Treasurer; 
Br. W. P. M. Silas Lyon, Senior Dea- 
con; 

Br. John Adams, Junior Deacon ; 

Brs. W. P. M. John Brady, and Thom- 
as S. Potter, Masters of Ceremonies. 
Br. Joseph Renville, and Br. Lewis 
Evans, Stewards ; 

Br. Stephen Garth wait, Tyler. 

Brs. W. M. William Hampton, 
Hosea Dodge, Asa Butman, W. P. M. 
Silas Lyon, W. P. M. John Brady, 
Standing Committee. „ 

Regular communications on the first 
and third Tuesdays of eveiy month, 
it St. John’s Hall. 

WARREN LODGE, NO. 86. 

Br. Abraham Rider, Worshipful Mas- 
ter ; 

Br. Robert Dingee, Senior Warden ; 
Br. W. B. Cozens, Junior Warden ; 
Br. Silas Duncan, Secretary, * 

Br. W. P. M. Richard Hatfield, Treas- 
urer ; 

Br. J. McDonald, Senior Deacon; j 
Br. J. C. Cooper, Junior Deacon ; j 
Br. Joseph Jacobs, Tyler; 

Brs. W. M. Rider, Duncan, Din- 
gee, Palmer, and Cozens, Standing 
Committee. 

Regular Communication, on the 
first and third Tuesdays of every 
month, at Tammany Hall. 

ADELi'HI LODGE, NO. 91. 

Br. Tunis Bergh, Worshipful Master; 
Br. John P. Garniss, Senior Warden; 
Br. James A. Smith, Junior Warden ; 
Br. W. P. M. John D. Brown, Treas- 
urer 5 

Br. George Scriba, Secretary ; 

Br. Benjamin Lowerre, SeniorDeacon 5 
Br. John Hart, Junior Deacon ; 

Brs. W. P. M. John I. Boyd, and W. 
P. M. Matthew Reed, Masters of 
Ceremonies 5 

Brs. John Guion, and Arthur Hirst, 
Stewards ; 

Br. Samuel Sharp, Tyler ; 

Worshipful Past Masters John D. 
Brown, John I. Boyd, William G. 


Hunter, Matthew B>ed, and Br. Johq 
Solomons, Standing Committee. 

Regular Communications on the. 
first and third Thursdays of every 
month, at the City Hotel 

FRATERNAL LODGE, NO. 107. 

Br. Jonas Humbert, iun. Worshipful 
Master ; 

Br. W. P.,M. David I. Daniels, Se- 
nior Warden 5 

Br. Charles Elmer, Jnnior Warden ; 
Br. Joseph Whitman Secretary ; 

Br. W„ P. M. John Ditchett, Treas- 
urer; 

Br. P. M*Keon, Senior Deacon ; 

Br. Charles West, Junior Deacon ; . 

Br. John Brown, Tyler 5 
Brs. W. M. Humbert, W. P. M. 
Daniels, and W. P. M. Ditchett^ 
Standing Committee. 

Regular communications on the 
first and third Mondays of every 
month, at Tammany Hall. 

MORTON LODGE, NO. 108. 

Br. Benjamin W. Peck, Worshipful 
Master ; 

Br. Joel Curtis, Senior Warden ; 

Br. Robert Wauchope, Junior War- 
den ; 

Br. William F. Piatt, Secretary 5 
Br. James Dukes, Treasurer ; 

Br. John Dixon, Senior Deacon ; 

Br. Joseph Knapp, Junior Deacon ; 
Brs. James Tayfor, Morris Fitzger- 
ald, Masters of Ceremonies ; 

Brs. Robert Ba/nes and Andrew Wal- 
lace, Stewards ; 

Br. Alexander Bruce, Tyler ; 

Brs. Joel Curtis, Robert Wauchope, 
W. P. M. Daniel Sickles, James Bal- 
lantine, and Edward Copeland, Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Regular communications on the 
first and third Thursdays of every 
month, at St. John’s Hall. 

| MOUNT MORIAH LODGE, NO. 132. 
Br. David Haselton, Worshipful Mas- 
ter; 

Br. William P. Hallett, Senior Warden; 
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Br. Bartholomew De La Pierre, Sen- 
ior Warden ; 

Br. John P. Spear, Secretary ; 

Br. W. P.M. George W. Hyer, Treas- 
urer; 

Br. Abraham Frazer, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. Daniel VaiL Junior Deacon ; 

Bra. Jaifies L. Hedenberg, and James 
Holmes, Masters of Ceremonies ; 
Brs. Conrad Sweet, and Robert R. 

Waddell, Stewards ; 

Br. William Fisher, Tyler; 

Brs. William P. Hallett, W. P. M. 
John M. Lester, W. P. M. Bernard 
Sprong, Bartholomew De La Pierre, 
and W. P. M. Simeon Van Beuren, 
Standing Committee. 

Worshipful Past Masters, George 
W. Hyer, John McMullen, and John 
M. Lester, Trustees of the Charitable 
Fond. 

Regular communications on the 
first and third Wednesdays every 
month, at Sc John’s Hall. 

BENEVOLENT LODGE, NO. 148. 

Br. Alexander Frazer, Worshipful 
Master; 

Br. James Hays, Senior Warden ; 

Br. William M‘Qjueen, Junior Warden ; 
Br. Michael Murphy, Secretary ; 

Br. Henry Marsh, Treasurer ; 

Br. James Thorburn, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. Thomas Harrison, Junior Deacon ; 
Brs. Frederick Wemill, and William 
Adams, Masters of Ceremonies ; 
Brs. Alexander Cuscaden, and David 
Russel, Stewards ; 

Br. Samuel Clark, Tyler ; 

Brs. Frederick Wemill, Daniel 
West, Alexander Cuscaden, James 
Hays, and William M‘Queen, Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Regular communications on the 
second Tuesday of every month, at 
St. John’s Hall. 

CLINTON LODGE, NO. 143. 

Br. James P. Allaire, Worshipful 
Master; 

Br. Alexander Wiley, Senior Warden ; 
Br. Louis Des Coudres, Junior War- 
den; 


Br. James T. Billany, Secretary; 
ter. David Hart, Treasurer ; 

Br. Azariah Jones, Senior Deacon ; 

Br. John Halsey, Junior Deacon ; 

Brs. Thomson Price, and William 
Hackney, Masters of Ceremonies ; 
Brs. Anthony W. Jones, and Nehe- 
miah B. Cooke, Stewards ; 

Br. Joseph Jacobs, Tyler ; 

Brs. Cornelius N. Sharpe /Thomson 
Price, W. M. James P. Allaire, W. P. 
M. John Telfair, and Alexander Wi- 
ley, Standing Committee. 

Regular communications on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of every 
month, at Tammany Hall. 

MECHANIC LODGE, NO 153. 
Br^John Thompson, Worshipful Mas- 
ter; 

Br. James Teller, Senior Warden ; 

Br. Isaac Chipp, Junior Warden ; 

Br. John Walsh, Secretary ; 

Br. Bartholomew Granger, Treasurer ; 
Br. Leonard Dunkley, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. H. Basley, Junior Deacon; 

Br. John Tonnelly, Master of Cere- 
monies; 

W. P. M. Andrew Lloyd, and W. P. 

M, Thomas Barker, Stewards; 

Br. Christian Corley, Tyler ; 

Brs. W. P. M. Thomas Barker, 
W. P. M. Andrew Lloyd, Isaac Chipp, 
W. P. M. Paul Lamson, and James 
Teller, Standing Committee. 

Regular communications on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of every 
mouth, at St. John’s Hall. 

CONCORD LODGE, NO. 304. 

| Br. Cornelius M. Allen, Worshipful 
Master ; 

Br. John Hunn, Senior Warden ; 

Br. Martinas Swaim, Junior Warden ; 
Br. Daniel Johnston, Secretary ; 

Br. William T. Harris, Treasurer ; 
Br. Gregory Snethen, Senior Deacon ; 
Br. Amasa Higgins, Junior Deacon ; 
Brs. Peter M’Cartee, and William Wit 
Bs, Masters of Ceremonies ; 

Br. George Mather, and Philip I. Ar- 
cularius, jr. Stewards ; 

Br. Bryau Rossetter, Tyler; 
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Brs. George B. Smith, John Hunn, 
P. M. Edward S. Bellamy, Martines 
Swaim, and Caleb Brown, Standing 
Committee. 

( . Regular communications on the 
second Tuesdays of every month at 
St. John’s HalL 

GERMAN UNION LODGE, NO. 322. 

' fr.F.L. Vultee, Worshipful Master ; 
Br. C. Leistner, Senior Warden ; 

Br. Henry Willet, Junior Warden ; 

Br. Sierich Blanke, Secretary ; 

Br. Christian Meday, Treasurer ; 

Br. Julius Tieman, Senior Deacon ; 

Br. John NeafT, Junior Deacon ; 

Brs. Henry Fechtman, and Henry 
Bittel, Austere of Ceremonies ; 

Brs. Henry Loefcn, and Henry Chap- 
man, Stewards ; 

Br. Lorentz Wendelken, Tyler ; 

Brs. W. P. M. Philip Becanon, H. 
Willet, J. Bindernagel, J. Gattiker, 
and J. Tieman, Standing Committee. 

Regular communications, on the se- 
cond and fourth Thursdays of every 
month. 

PAST MASTERS. 

A list of the past-masters of the sev- 
eral lodges in the city of New- York, is 
to be found in No. 3. page 90, except- 
ing those who have passed the chair, 
at the late elections; whose names 
will be found at the head of the list of 
officers of their respective lodges, for 
the year past, No. 2, page 55. 

MARK LODGE, NO. 40. 

This is the only Mark Master’s Lodge 
(unconnected with the Chapters) In the 
city of New-York. It bolds its charter un- 
der the Grdnd Royal Arch Chapter of the 
state of New-York, granted February 3d, 
1808. 

Br. John Utt, Worshipful Master; 

Br. J. G. Loy, Senior Warden ; j 
Br. Peter Brewer, Junior Warden; 

Br. Sierich Blanke, Secretary ; 

Br. C. IVIeday, Treasurer ; 

Br. Jocob Bindernagle, .Grand Inspec- 
tor; 

Br. William Munro, Senior Inspector ; 


Br. L. Toms, Junior Inspector; 

Br, Charles Phillips, Master of Cere- 
monies ; 

Brs.Phillip Becanon, and Jul ius Tie- 
man, Stewards ; 

Br, Peter Utt, Tyler, 

Past Masters of the above lodge.— 
Joseph Forrester, Andrew Forrester, 
Phillip Becanon, Israel Navarro, 
John Westerfield, John Utt, Phillip 
Earl, and Albert Wunenberg. 

Regular communications on this 
third Monday of every month, at St, 
John’s Hath 

NEW JERUSALEM LODGE, NO. 166. 

AT MANHATTANVILL*. 

Br Isaac Jenkinson, Worshipful Mas- 
ter ; 

Br. James Flanagan, Senior Warden ; 
Br. James Meakiro, Junior Warden ; 
Br. Sarnuel Seaman, Treasurer ; 

Br. Ricnard Crawford, Secretary; 

Br. Lewis Bullard, Senior Deacon ; 

Br. Henry Hallet, Junior Deacon ; 

Br. James Haydock, and John Durant r 
Masters of Ceremonies^ 

Br. lames Nodine, Tyler. 

Regular communications on the se- 
cond Tuesday of every month, at the 
house of W. P. M. Arthur M'Carter- 

WEST CHESTER LODGE, NO. 46. 
Br. James Herring, Worshipful Mas- 
ter ; 

Br. J. W. Goggashall, Senior Warden; 
Br. George Williams, Junior Warden ; 
Br. Jacob Bartow, Secretary ; 

Br. Gideon Goggoshall, Treasurer ; 

Br. William S. Williams, Senior Dea- 
con; 

Br. Peter E. Gallaudet, Junior Dea- 
con : 

Br. Jonn Seacord, Tyler ; 

Br. Thomas Carpenter, and Joseph. 

Kilpatrick, Masters of Ceremonies ; 
Brs. Joseph Anderson, and Zadock 
Newman, Stewards ; 

Regular communications every 
Monday evening in the week in which 
the moon fulls, at the house of Br. 
James Herring, New-RocheUe. 
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LIST or THE GRAND OFFICERS OF 

THE MOST F.\ SOV.- GRAND CON- 

SISTORY. 

Sov. Grand Commander . 

T.*. M.\ 111.*. Joseph Cernkau, 
Fast Master. 

Deputy C?.\ Commander. 

T.\ M.*. 111.*. B.*. De Witt Clin- 
ton, Governor of the State of New- 
York, Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New- York. 

1st Lieut. Grand Commander. 

T.*. M>. 111.*. Charles Guerin, 
Fast Master. 

2d Lieut . Gxand Commander. 

T.\ M.*. I1L*. B.*. James B. Du- 
rand, Fast Master. 

1st Minister of State. 

T.*. M.*. IB.-. B.*. John W. Mul- 
ligan, Deputy Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge. 

2d Minister of State. 

T.\ M.*. HI.*. B.*. CadwaladerD. 
Colden, Mayor of the City of New- 
York, Past Senior Grand Warden of 
the Grand Lodge. 

Grand Chancellor. 

T.*. M.% 111.*. B.*. Aaron H. Pal- 
mer, Past Master. 

Grand Secretary. 

T.% M.*. ill.*. B.*. Joseph Bou- 
chaud, Past Master. 

1st Assistant to G.\ Sec>y.\ 

T. # . M.*. HI.*. B.*. Francis Du- 
buar, Past Master. 

2d Assistant to Do. 

T.*. M.-.BL*. B.-. Harman West- 
ervelt. 

Grand Treasurer. 

T.*. M.*. HI.*. B.*. James Gels- 
ton. 

Grand Keeper of the Seals. 

T.\ M.*. III.*. B.*. Elias Hicks, 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge. 

1st Grand Master of Ceremonies. 

T.% M.\ 111.*. B.\ Jonathan 
Schieffelin, Past Master. 

2d Grand M.\ of Cer.\ 

T.*. M.*.IH.*.B.*. Thomas Lownds, 
Past Master. 

G.\ Expr.\ Introdr. 

T.*. M.*. HI.*. 6 .*. Tous8aint MfbY. 


Assistant 

T.*. M.*. IB.*. B.*. John Telfair, 
'Past Master. 

Grand Cavt.\ of G.\ 

T.*. M.*. 111.*. B.*. Martin Hoff- 
man, Past Deputy Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge. 

Grand Hospatalier. 

T.*.M.*. 111.*. B.\ Abraham Lott, 
W. P. M. of Holland Lodge. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS oV Tftfc 
GRAND LODGE OF OHIO. 

On Wednesday the 20th of Decem- 
ber last, the Grand Lodge of Ohio 
convened at Columbus, and elected 
the following officers, for the present 
year: 

M. W. John Snow, of Worthing- 
ton, Grand Master. 

R. W. E. Whittlesey, of Can- 
field, Deputy Grand Master; 

W. B. Gardiner, of Columbus, 
Grand Senior Warden. 

W. Warner, of Marietta, 

Grand Junior Warden. 

W. A. J. M‘ Dowell, of Franklin- 
ton, Grand Secretary. 

W. L. Goodale, of Columbus, 
Grand Treasurer. 

M. W. Rev. Philander Chase, of 
Worthington, Grand Chaplain. 

R. W. Joseph 3 . Hughes of Dela- 
ware, Grand Orator. 

W. D. F. Reeder, of Lebanon, 
Grand Marshal. 

W. Jacob D. Dietrick, of Lancas- 
ter, Grand Senior Deacon. 

W. ThorNly L. White, of West 
Union, Grand Junior Deacon. 

W. P. Sprague of Delaware, Grand 
Sword Bearer. • 

W. W, Long, of Columbus, Grand 
Tyler. 


MASONIC ANTHEM. 

Hail Masonry ! thou glorious light, 
That spread’st by Heaven’s design, 
O’er gloomy superstition’s night, 

Thy brilliant rays divine. 
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CHORUS. 

|n tby blest charms the world can find, 
It grateful unity, 

The virtues which adorn mankiud, 

. Hail glorious masonry ! 

Thine is the pleasing power to charm, 

Each anxious care to rest. 

With love the savage breast to warm, 
Illuminate the breast. 

In thy blest charms, he. 

Beneath thy rapture-kindling beam, 

More lasting pleasures spring, 

Than glow iu Fancy’s brilliant dream, 

Or poets e’er can sing. 

In thy blest charms, he. 

Amid the nation's angry strife, 

Tis thou canst whisper peace, 

Canst strew with flowers the paths oflife, 
And bid all discord cease. , 

In tby blest charms, he. 

Still let thy pure unsullied blaze, 

In ev’ry lodge be seen, 

Whilst harmony's meridian rap, 

Inspire with joys sereae. 

In thy blest charms, he. 

For the Masonic Register. 

Lines written on the death of the 
HON. PHILIP OSMAN* 

Who departed this life, October 21st, 1820, 
at Columbia, Herkimer county, aged 80 
years. 

O ! much lov’d Osman, now devotion pays, 
A grateful tribute to thy worth in death ; 
Elysium’s portals sparkle to thy praise, 

, While holy accents meet tby blissful breath. 

Ere nature’s impulse left thy aged brow, 
The dew of faith oft moisten’d thv fond lip ; 
A Saivour’s grace had taught tby soul to 
know, 

Religion’s beauty, and ambrosial sip. 

Tho’meek ey’d pity bids thy kindred weep, 
And rives a pathos to each bursting tear ; 
Yet faith assures them that thy mansuet 
sleep, 

Is ting’d with rapture, and estrange ’d from 
fear. 

But ah ! dear Osman, ne’er s(iall rosy morn 
In’spleandour wake thee from thy lowly bed ; 
Nor evening cynthia with ber beams adorn, 
That soul which spotless purity hath fed. 

In vain may friendship woo with dulcet 
voice, 

Thy clay-cold cheek to light the cheering 
smile ; 


In vain may life bewail thy recent choice, 

While death is heav’n — a heav'd unknown 
to guile. 

The fabric of thy soul now prostrate lies. 

The keystone of thy arch of life has fled ; 

Thy great grand master now the square ap- 
plies, 

And finds thee righteous as the blissful dead. 

As some blown flowe’r which deck'd the 
verdant grot, 

Is pluck’d to bloom and grace its owner's 
breast ; 

So heav’n has ta’en thee from thy humbler 
lot, 

To bloom and blossom in eternal rest. 

* Father of Sir Knight John Osman. 


GEOGRAPHICAL* 

SPITSBERGEN. 

The following interesting “obser- 
vations made during a voyage to the 
. Arctic Seas,” are copied from a late 
Edinburgh paper.. 

“On the evening of the 14th of % 
April, Spitsbergen came into view ; it 
is an island of vast extent, and is equal 
to, if it does not exceed, Great Britain* . 
Our latitude by account was 80 de- 
| grees north. The land had a most 
I stupendous appearance, being chiefly 
composed of a ridge of lofty moun- 
tains, rising almost perpendicularly 
from the level of the sea ; towards the 
summit they terminated in conical 
points, or hills, which varied as to 
height and general figure : by the in- 
tersection of the mountains, many hol- 
lows and valleys were found of great 
depth. The aspect of the whole was 
nigged, rocky, and barren, and the 
surface was covered with snow, which 
in the vallies and recesses continues 
unmelted throughout the year. The 
coast appeared to be six or seven 
miles from the ship, when actually it 
was at least forty or fifty ; this extra- 
ordinary fact proceeds from the great 
height of the land, and the clearness 
of uie polar atmosphere. Spitsbergen 
has never been sufficiently explored, 
so as to enable one to judge correctly 
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of its magnitude ; the Dutch say they 
have sailed round it. 

During die whole of April, volumes 
of smoke continued to emanate from 
the surface of the sea, which is always 
a proof of reduced temperature ; it ari- 
ses from the air on the immediate sur- 
face of the water, having greater capa- 
city for moisture than the superincum- 
bent air, and this proceeds from their 
difference of temperature. There is 
always a quantity of caloric issuing 
from the polar seas on the disruption 
of the ice during spring, which renders 
the air on the surface of the water 
more capable of holding moisture in 
solution ; and this air, from being spe- 
cifically lighter, soon ascends into a 
medium much reduced in temperature, 
and the moisture is instantly deposited 
in the solid form of ice, and which, 
fi om the minuteness of the particles, 
resembles smoke. It is denominated by 
Wm. Scoresby, jr. Esq. “ frost rime,” 
who has written a learned work on the 
Arctic Regions and the Whale Fishery. 
Hoar frost resembles frost rime, but 
still there is considerable difference ; in 
hoar frost, the moisture is first depos- 
ited on the object, and then frozen, so 
that a temperature of 3 1 or 32 deg. may 
cause it ; but in frost rime the moisture, 
is deposited in the air, in the form of 
ice,, and requires the reduced tempera- 
ture of 10 or 12 deg. to effect it. Tues- 
day, the 25th of April, was the coldest 
day we experienced. Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer sinking to the zero f — 1. 
On the 5lh of June our latitude, by ob- 
servation, was 80 deg. 26 rn. north. 
Soon after this we directed our courae 
to the southward and westward, as few 
whale fish were seen to the northward. 
We sailed so far to the westward, that 
on die 18th of July, the east side of 
West or Old Greenland was distinctly 
seen ; it appeared mountainous and 
rugged like Spitsbergen. We were 
within thirty miles of the shore; our 
latitude by account, was 71 deg. l.im. 
north. This is supposed to be a con- 
tinuation of the same ridge of moun- 
tains that is seen up Davis’s Strait. It 
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has never been explored, and hence 
farms a fine field for discovery. Our 
success in the fishery was now great, 
which amply repaid us for our want 
of fortune in the fare part of the sea- 
son. 

“ On the evening of the 28th July, 
(latitude by account, 70 deg. 20m 
north ; a strong gale arose, when we 
were homeward bound, and trying to 
get through rank ice into the open 
ocean, finding this hazardous, we sail* 
ed back in order to avoid the dangers 
attendant on the swell and subsequent 
aurition of the heavy flow pieces of ice 
with which we were surrounded. In a 
case of this kind, the farther the ves- 
sel is removed from the outer margin 
of the ice at sea edge, the greater is 
the safety on the occurrence of a gale 
of wind, as the presence of much 
always prevents the formation of 
waves ; hence vessels employed in the 
Greenland whale fishery, seldom ex- 
perience a heavy sea in the usual fish- 
ing stations. Our retreat was soon 
checked by the ice, and in a few min- 
utes the passage of the ship was block- 
ed up by heavy flow ppces, some of 
them at least thirty feet in thickness; 
providentially however, the gale cea- 
sed, and with it, for the moment, our 
fears and anxieties. 

u Sunday morning, the 30th of July, 
the prospect from deck was gloomy in 
the extreme, as before our eyes in eve- 
ry direction were presented heavy 
flow sheets of ice, which seemed to form 
an everlasting barrier to the passage 
of a ship. Situated as we were, with- 
out the means of escape, there was 
much cause for alarm, as there was a 
probability of the ship being detained 
during the winter ; and upon the event of 
a gale of wind arising, our feeble barque 
could never have withstood the fearful 
concussions of such heavy flow sheets 
of ice. But we were protected by a 
superintending Providence. On the 
afternoon of the same day, to the un- 
speakable joy of all the ship’s crew, 
the ice appeared gradually to open ; 
the opportunity was seized, and by the 
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activity and presence of mind of the 
captain, along with the exertions of 
the officers and men, the ship was 
got through the ice, and was sale in 
open water by hah* past ten, P. M. 

“ Before leaving the ice, we laid in 
a supply of excellent fresh water, col- 
lected from different pools Of water, 
formed on the Bows, the purity and 
coolness of which were surprising; it 
afforded to the thirsty sailor a most 
refreshing beverage. On the morning 
of the 3d of August, agreeably to the 
captain’s reckoning, the island of Ice- 
land came into view. The moun- 
tains reared their lofry heads far above 
the clouds. By 12oOon, the fog hav- 
ing partly cleared away, the land was 
seen distinctly, and by the assistance 
of the telescope, men, cottages, and 
cattle were distinguished ; as we were 
not acquainted with our situation, the 
sounding line was used to ascertain 
the depth of the water, which was from 
30 to 18 fathoms within a mile of the 
shore ; latitude by observation 66 deg. 
29 min. north. At 6 P. M. after tea, 
preparations were made for going on 
shore ; accoitlingly, at 20 minutes be- 
fore 7, a boat was manned, and we 
rowed towards the land ; as we ap- 
proached the coast, the inhabitants 
of the place stood gazing with aston- 
ishment, but upon a signal being made 
to therti with our hats, they ran down 
to the sea edge and received us ; we 
went to their cottage, or rather hut, 
end were showed every attention. 
The hot was composed, outwardly, of 
several houses in the shape of a cross, 
which, inwardly, all communicated, 
forming a variety of apartments. On 
the left wing the fire was placed in the 
middle of the floor $ around it were 
stationed sheepskins in the form of a 
couch ; the fuel was composed of 
wood, and the smoke escaped by a hole 
in the roof ; many sea-fowls' were sus- , 
pended* in the smoke, and a number | 
seemed ready cooked in a wooden ves- | 
eel near the fire ; there were likewise 
a quantity of cods’ fivers, from which 
they extracted oil. On entering, we 


| experienced an odour peculiarly of- 
| fensiye, and at first we could not dis- 
tinguish the objects around us, from 
the cloud of smoke. 

“ According to the method of salu- 
tatidn in Iceland, the captain was re- 
ceived by a kiss on the back of thfe 
hand, and afterwards on the cheek. 
The family was composed of a yeijr 
| cheerful middle-aged woman, an elder- 
! ly, active, cheerfnl mao, a middle-aged 
man of rather a gloomy countenance, 
a sturdy boy and girl, with two or 
three children. The hostess on out* 
arrival was churning, and we had a 
copious draught of milk. The hut 
was surrounded by a green fertile 
space of ground, on which* were seve- 
ral small wharehouses, containing im- 
plements, wool, sea-birds, and dried 
fish, &c. ; and lambs, sheep, a horse 
and cow, were feeding in the neighbour- 
hood ; they did not appear to differ 
much in appearnce from those of Great 
Britian. The sheep were of the small 
breed, and were very tame and docile. 
The captain bartered with them for 
a sheep and lamb. It was surprizing 
that a number of the words of their 
language resembled out’s in sound, on 
which account, and by the use of signs, 
we understood one another wonder 
folly well. We were an hour on 
shore. The coast was very bold, and 
the land assumed a hilly and rugged 
form immediately above the huts, 
which were situated a short way above 
the water edge. On the face of the 
bill were discovered quantities of the 
vesicular lava> specimens of which the 
captain took on board. Soon after 
our arrival on board the ship, a boat 
came alongside with the sheep and 
lamb : the woman, two men, and boy, 
composed the crew ; they supped with 
us in the cabin, where a bartering took 
lace for stockings, mittens, &c. The 
ostess got a pint-bottle filled with 
rum, which she hugged and pushed 
into her bosom. The gratitude they 
showed can scarcely be expressed. 

From the above account, a proper 
idea cannot be fonded of the Iceland- 
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ers in general, as the family we visited 
were far removed from society, living 
on a neck or promontory of land, jut- 
ting into the oCean ; on this account 
they had a wild, uncultivated appear- 
ance ; but uncultivated as they were, 
with few or no opportunities of im- 
provement, they would have put many 
of the inhabitants of Brhian to the 
Mush, by their being capable of wri- 
ting tbeir own names, which they did 
before leaving the ship. The part of 
Iceland on which we landed, is named 
Langaness •, its relative situation is 
delineated in a map n» Dr. Hender- 
son’s interesting work on Iceland. On 
our passage home, we experienced 
many gales of wind, accompanied 
with a heavy sea ; the cabin was in- 
undated by the waves breaking through 
the stem windows, which made it ne- 
cessary, for security, to put in dead 
lights. On the 1 1th of August, we sail- 
ed within two miles of one of the Faroe 
Islands ; (lat. by account, 62 deg. 10 
m. N ;) the coast was bold, very rug- 
ged and rocky, and was elevated at 
toast 1000 feet ebove the level of the 
sea. On the 1 5th the gale was violent, 
and the surrounding ocean, during mid- 
night, presented to the eye a most sub- 
lime spectacle, although accompanied 
with feelingaof dread ; the billows roll- 
ed mountains high ; their tops curled 
into foam, which glittered through the 
darkness of the scene. 

“ Before leaving the ice, Thomas 
Page, harpooner, secured four young 
bears, and brought them on board, af- 
ter laming the mothers in their de- 
fence: their attachment to their off- 
spring is very strong. Two of the 
cubs died on the passage, the remain- 
ing two arrived safe in Queen’s Dock, 
Liverpool, on the 23d of August, and 
next day were led from the ship to 
the oil-yard, along the streets, amidst 
hundreds of spectators. They were 
very savage, and before their removal 
from the deck two sailors felt the ef- 
fects of tbeir fury. 

u We had the misfortune, on the 
passage out, to lose our carpenter, 


Thomas Harrison, a mdst exemplary 
man, and excellent artist: he fell over- 
board into the wide Atlantic, when 
the rate of sailing was seven knots an 
hour. The ship was immediately 
hove to, and a boat despatched ; but 
before die crew had pulled to the spot, 
he had sunk to rise no more. A sub- 
scription was made for his widow on 
board the ship. By inserting the a- 
bove remarks, you will much oblige 
your obedient humble servant. 

N. 
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For Tns M a sonic Register. 

MEMORY. 

There is, perhaps, no stronger proof 
of theimmortality of the soul, than its 
capacity to retrace its steps through 
all the various periods of its existence. 
In this respect the mind must be as- 
tonished at her own powers ; she finds 
her capacity enlarged, and views her- 
self no longer as the creature of a day, 
but measures her duration by eternity. 
The “ years that have gone” roll be- 
fore her, and the future bursts upon 
her view, the fetters of clay are bro- 
ken by the hand of imagination, whilst 
memory bespeaks the soul of “ subtler 
essence than the trodden clod.” 

That sensibility also, which warns 
us of error, and Inclines us to fly its 
approach, springs up from the luxuri- 
ant soil of memory ; a soil to which 
every weed that poisons the cup of 
mortal felicity, grows almost sponta- 
neous: it is here we must look for 
those “ roots of bitterness,” hatred, 
envy, jealousy, revenge, wbkh like 
the far-fenTd Upas, spread their with- 
ering influence around, and render our 
hearts a barren and flinty desert. 
And here too are to be found, if found 
at all, those ever-blooming flowers of 
virtue, whose fragrance cheers the bed 
of death, the couch of him 

a Whose yesterdays look backward with a 
smile. * 

Z 
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With what delight the sdul springs 
forward for the prize of bliss, when 
urged by die recollection of those we 
loved, who have gone before us, but 
whom we expect so soon to meet nev- 
er to part again. Here indeed, our 
eyes are often blinded by prejudice, 
and though the fire of love and friend- 
ship may be kindled in our bosoms, 
the cold rains of adversity in some 
measure quench the spark which 
Heaven designed should burn forever. 
Tlje idea of our importance in the 
stale of existence, because we are 
rich, like* the difference of casts in 
India, bursts through tbe barriers that 
Christianity presents, aud bears us in 
imagination above those of our fellow 
travellers on the great journey Qf life, 
but who move “ along its cool seques- 
tered vale.” But bow sweet it must 
be to him who has borne “ the rich 
man’s scorn,” to think of meeting 
even those who from erroneous views 
have treated him with contempt, in a 
world where they shall acknowledge 
him their equal. How then will 
memory enhance the pleasures of 
those peaceful shores! With what 
emotions will the good man look back 
upon the ocean of time through which 
he so lately passed, but whose storms 
are hushed forever ! Eugeniui. 

For the Masokic Register. 

MIRTH. 

It is a litigated point among some 
sectarians, whether we ought or ought 
x not to give way to mirthful emotions. 
The one contending with philosophi- 
cal gravity that Heaven designed we 
should laugh, or it would not have 
given the power. Nay, proving from 
history too, that many a great man 
was born laughing. (Though by the 
by I think it no laughing matter to be 
born into such a world as this.) How- 
ever, after all that has been said by 
Democritus, or Heraclitus, and ten 
thousand others, I confess I am no 
nearer being convinced on tbe subject ; 
but if there is a ay thing that can ex- 


cite mirth it most be the fotiy of sucfc 
disputes. And this brings to mind a 
circumstance with which I became 
acquainted while hi Connecticut. A 
gentleman of some respectability had 
separated from has wife, and tbe cause 
of it was as follows: his wife one 
morning had stuffed a pig with an in- 
tention of baking it, and was proceed- 
ing to put it into the oven “ head fore- 
most but he taking a whim to be 
contrary, insisted that tbe pig should 
enter in reversed order : and die wife, 
seeing the injustice of the case, deter- 
mined on carrying her point ; I need 
not say that the pig escaped “ a roasts 
ing.” And from that time till they 
parted, which was net tong after, this 
became the order, or rather the disor- 
der of the day, the wife in all cases 
taking the pig by the head and he by 
the tail/ A. 


ORIGIN OF THE SAADIS. 

The people anciently called Psylli, 
who supposed themselves possessed 
of the power of fascinating, command- 
ing, and eating serpents, and of curing 
their bites, are still existing in Egypt. 
They are called Saadi t, from the 
name of their founder, a saint highly 
venerated by tbe Egyptian mussulmen. 
Saint Saadie was the nephew of a 
wealthy man in Syria, who sent him 
one day into the wilderness to procure 
a bundle of slicks ; when the young 
man had collected sufficient fuel to 
form a faggot, he was at a loss for a 
band to tie it up, but after some con- 
sideration, he came to a resolution of 
knotting several serpents together to 
form a bond, and witn this living cord 
he carefully bound up his sticks. The 
unde, charmed with the ingenuity of 
his nephew, said to him, u Go about 
your business, for yon know more 
than I do, and are adequate to tbe task 
of making your way in the world.* 
Taking t he bint, tbe ingenious youth 
travelled over several countries, cbmv 
ming serpents by bis supernatural 
skill, till be acquired a grant number 
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•f disciples, to many of whom he 
communicated his art. His tomb, ia 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, is 
foil of serpents and other venomous 
creatures, among which any person 
may tie down and repose in* perfect 
safety. 

Such is the superstitious origin as- 
cribed to this extraordinary sect, each 
individual of which ventures boldly 
to affirm, that be inherits the skill and 
properties of the founder. His festi- 
val is annually celebrated ; each of the 
sect, during the procession, walking 
with a live serpent ki his hand, which 
be gnaws, bites, and swallows as he 
, accompanied with the most 
grimaces and contortions. M. 
Soanini, however, could not see this 
festival, it being only celebrated in the 
summer, and it was winter when that 
gentleman was at Rosetta ; but his 
curiosity being excited by the subject, 
be prevailed on one of the sect to in- 
dulge him with the exhibition of his 
art in his own apartment. 

The priest brought in his bosom a 
large serpent, of a dusky green and 
copper colour, which he was contin- 
ually handling ; and, after having re- 
cited a prayer, presented it to the Saa- 
di, who seised it with an anxious hand ; 
the teeth of the reptile had been ex- 
tracted, but it was very lively ; and 
on hs entwining itself round his arm, 
bis countenance changed, his eyes roll- 
ed, and he* uttered the most piercing 
cries ; he then bit the serpent in the 
bead, and tore off a morsel, which he 
instantly chewed and swallowed. On 
this his agitation became convulsive, 
bis mouth foamed, and his countenance 
assume^ the features of insanity, while 
he occasionally devoured fresh pieces 
of the animal. Three men endeav- 
oured to hold him, but iu vain ; he 
them round the room with 
. At length the priest took 
the serpent from him ; but his con- 
vulsions and insanity did not immedi- 
ately forsake him, he bit his hands, and 
his fury continued. The priest then 
clasped him in his arms, put his band 


gently on his hack, raised him from 
the ground, and recited some prayers, 
when his agitations gradually subm- 
ded, and he sunk into a state of com- 
plete lassitude. 

From the Haverhill Gazette* 

AN INTERESTING ANECDOTE. , 

The following interesting incident, 
extracted from the correspondence of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
will serve, in some measure, to Show 
the extreme solicitude frequently man- 
ifested by the Russian peasantry, for 
procuring the Holy Scriptures, and the 
unfeigned gratitude with which they 
receive them. 

“ It is customary, on the eves of the 
great feasts in the Greek Church, to 
read the Acts of the Apostles to the 
people who are assembled in the 
churches. A young woman had re- 
cently gone as usual, and Walking up 
and down, happened, as she passed the 
reader, tQ hear something that arrest- 
ed her attention. She listened, and 
the more she heard, the more did she 
feel interested, and was chained to the 
spot till the reading of the Scriptures 
was finished. 

** The following day, she went to thfe 
priest, and expressed her earnest de- 
sire to be permitted to read the book 
which she had beard read the prece- 
ding evening in Church. He immedi- 
ately took down one of the Society** 
New Testaments, and beginning to 
read the portion of Scripture she had 
heard in the public service ; u Yes,” 
she exclaimed, a these are the very 
words.” Slie was now almost in an 
ecstacy, and taking the New Testa- 
ment home with her she sat up two 
whole nights, in order to read through 
the Acts of the Apostles. On return- 
ing the New Testament, she could not 
sufficiently extol it, bat delivered it 
into the hands of the priest, with down- 
cast looks, aud a strong degree of re- 
luctance, which plainly intimated that 
she would have kept the volume if 
she dnrst. Yon may conomve wbflt 
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was her joy when she was presented 
with the treasure she so highly pri- 
sed.” 

HAKE BOOK. 

Dr. Sims, late of Bath, bequeathed 
the celebrated volume of Servetus, en- 
titled, Ckristianismi Restitute , to Dr. 
Sigraood. “ The fate of this book,” 
says our informant, “ has been not a 
little singular. All the other copies 
were burned, together with the author, 
by the implacable Calvin. This copy 
was secreted and saved by D. Celadon, 
one of the Judges. After passing 
through the library of the Landgrave 
to Hesse Cassel, it came into the 
hands of Dr. Mead, who endeavoured 
to give a quarto edition ; but, on the 
17th of May 1?‘23, at the instance of 
Dr. Gibson, bishop of London, the 
copies, not half completed, were sei- 
zed by John Kent, messenger of the 
press, and William Squire, messen- 
ger in ordinary, and were burnt with 
the exception of a few. The late 
Duke de Valiere gave near 400 guin- 
eas for this volume. At his sale it 
was purchased for 2810 livres. It 
contains the first account of the circu- 
lation of the blood, above 70 years 
before the immortal Harvey published 
his discovery, and the theory of John 
Hunter, at this day a subject of philo- 
sophic iuquiry. The life is in the 
blood is distinctly advanced and de- 
fended, upon the very grounds it is at 
present supported. The Latin in 
which it 13 written is pure and elegant, 
and was pubfehed in the year J o 53.” 

a:; interesting oriental tale 

(Concluded from page 152.) 

When Liu-Pao had received the 
sum, 1 ought to acquaint you, said he 
to the merchant, that my sister-in-law 
is proud, haughty, and a great lover 
of formality ; she will make a great 
many difficulties when she is to leave 
the house, and you will have some 
trouble to bring her to a resolution ; I 


will tell you therefore what you wawt 
do : at the beginning of the night bring 
a chair adorned as usual, with good 
strong porters, make as little noise as 
you can, and be ready at the door $ 
she that will appear with a mourning 
head-dress is my sister ; say never a 
word 'to her, nor hearken to what she 
says, but take her about the middle, 
force her into the chair, and conduct 
her to your bark as soon as you can. 
This expedient pleased the merchant, 
and the execution of the project s e em 
ed easy. 

In tlie mean time Liu-Pgo returned 
home, and that his sister-in-law might 
have no suspicion of his design, he took 
no notice of any thing while she was 
by ; but as soon as she was withdrawn 
he made his wife a confident iu the 
project, and told her of the trick he 
was going to play; it is necessary, 
said he, that this two-legged merchan- 
dise should be taken away this night, 
of which 1 have not tlie least reason to 
doubt : however, I am not willing to 
be present at the transaction, so that I 
will be absent for some time; but it is 
necessary that you should know that 
as soon as night appears there will 
come a considerable crowd to our door, 
and 'will take her away in a chair. 

He was going to proceed, when he 
was suddenly stopped by the noise that 
he heard : it was his sister-in-law that 
passed near the window of the room ; 
at which Liu-Pao went hastily out at 
another door, iusmliucb that he bad 
not time to add the circumstance of 
the mourning head-dress : h was doubt- 
less by the particular direction of Hea- 
ven that this circumstance was omitted. 

Ouang readily perceived that tbe 
noise she made at tlie window had obli- 
ged Liu-Pao to break off his discourse 
abruptly : the tone of his voice plain- 
ly showed that he had still something 
more to say, but she had beard enough: 
for finding by his air when he entered 
tbe room that he had some secret to 
communicate to his wile, she pretend- 
ed to withdraw, and listening secretly 
at the window heard these words dis- 
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linctly, they wiB carry her of> they 
will pat her iu m chair . 

These words greatly strengthened 
her suspicions : then entering the room, 
and going to Yang-Sang, she declared 
her uneasiness to her, Sister in law, 
said she to her, you behold an unfor- 
tunate widow who is bound to you by 
the strongest ties of the most sincere 
friendship, and therefore by this very 
mhdship I conjure yon to acknow- 
ledge freely whether your husband per- 
sists in his former design, of forcing me 
to a marriage which will prove my ut- 
ter ruin. 

• At these words Yang appeared in 
confusion, and blushed ; but recover- 
ing herself soon after, why should you 
have such thoughts, sister, said she to 
her, and why do such strange fancies 
disturb your mind ? if there was a de- 
sign of a second marriage, do you 
think there would be any great diffi- 
culty in the matter? but, alas ! to what 
- purpose should a person throw himself 
into the water before the bark is -going 
to be cast away ? 

When Ouang heard the proverb of 
the bark, she understood better the 
,sense of the private discourse of her 
brother in law: she immediately gave 
herself up to complaints and tears, and 
quite overwhelmed with grief, shut her- 
self up in her room, where she wept, 
' sighed, and lamented. What a wretch 
am I, said she, that I know not what 
is become Of my husband ! Liu-Tchin 
my brother-in-law and friend, whom 
• I might depend upon, is on a journey ; 
my parents and relations live at a great 
distance ; if this affair is hastened, 
bow can I give them notice ? 1 can 
hope for no assistance from my neigh- 
bours, for Liu-Pao is become formida- 
ble among them, and they know be is 
capable of the blackest villany ; wretch 
that lam! 1 cannot escape from his 
snares ; if my ruin is not perfected to- 
night, it will to-momow, or in a very 
short time ; the only thing I can do is 
to put ap end to this painful life ; to 
die once is much better than to suf- 


fer a thousand deaths; and what is 
my life but one continual death. 

She then came to a resolution, but 
deferred executing* it till the evening. 
As stfon as day had left our hemis- 
phere, and darkness had succeeded in 
its room, she retired into her chamber, 
and shutting herself up, took a cord, 
and fastened one end of it to a beam, 
and at the other made a running noose; 
she got upon a stool, modestly adjusted 
her garments about her feet, and then 
cried out Supreme Tien, avenge my 
cause. After this she threw down her 
head-dress, and putting her head and 
ueck into the running noose, she kick- 
ed away the stool with her foot, and 
was left suspended in the air. 

Here was an end, as one would ima- 
gine, of this unfortunate lady ; but h 
somehow happened that the cord, 
though made of hemp, and seemingly 
very strong, immediately broke, and 
she fell to the ground half dead. 

Yang ran towards the room as soon 
as she heard the noise which was oc- 
casioned by her violent fall, and found 
the door barricadoed ; she thought it 
was the effect of a troubled mind, and 
therefore took a bar and wrenched 
open the door $ as the night was ex- 
tremely dark, in entering the room, 
her feet were entangled in Ouang*s 
garment, which threw her down ; this 
fall forced her head-dress to Some dis- 
tance, and the fright she was in made 
her faint away for a few moments; 
when she had recovered her seuses 
she rose up and went to seek for a 
lamp, and returning to the room found 
Ouang extended upon the floor with- 
out motion, and her breath almost 
gone, for the chord bound her so very 
tight that she foamed at the mouth, 
upon which she immediately loosened 
the running noose. 

While she was proceeding to do 
other services, she beard a knocking 
at the door ; she made no doubt but 
it was the merchant of Riang-Si that 
came to fetch his purchased spouse ; 
she ran hastily to receive them, and 
Digitized by Google 
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introduce them into bar chamber that 
they might be witnesses of what had 
happened; through haste, and not 
willing to appear without a head- 
dress, she took op that which she 
found at herfeet, which was the mourn- 
ing head-dress of Ouang. 

It was in reality the merchant of 
Kiaag-Si who came to take away the 
lady that had been promised him ; he 
had a wedding chair adorned with 
streamers of silk, festoons, flowers, 
and several fine lanterns i it was sur- 
rounded with domestics who carried 
lighted torches, and a crowd of musi- 
cians who were to play on flutes and 
hautboys. All these attendants were 
placed in the street without playing on 
their music, or making the least noise : 
the merchant had advanced a little for- 
ward, and knocked softly at the door, 
but finding it half open, be entered 
the house with lighted flambeaux. 

When Yang appeared, the mer- 
chant seeing her in a mourning head- 
dress, which was the signal agreed 
upon, and being likewise charmed 
with her air and features, he laid hold 
of her as a hungry hawk seizes a little 
helpless bird : his followers ran to bis 
assistance, and shut the lady up in the 
chair which was there ready to receive 
her; in vain she cried out, you are 
deceived, it is not me you seek for ; 
the noise of the instruments was soon 
heard, which drowned her voice, while 
the chairman that carried her, rather 
flew than walked to transport her to 
the bark. 

While this was acting, Ouang, who 
bad received assistance from the care 
of her sister-in-law, was come to her- 
self and had recovered her senses; 
the great noise that she heard at the 
door renewed her fears, and filled her 
with dreadful inquietudes ; but when 
she perceived the noise of the trum- 
pets, and the confusion of voices, and 
musical instruments go still farther and 
farther off, she began to grow bolder, 
and in about half a quarter of an hour 
ventured to go and see what was the 
matter. 


After she had called her sartor ilfe 
law several times to ao purpose, she 
imagined that the merchant had made 
a mistake, and had taken her away 
though lie came for another ; but s be 
was fearful of some troublesome inci- 
dent in return, when Liu-Pao should 
be informed of the mistake. She the* 
shut herself up in her chamber, where 
she collected her scattered jewels m§ 
other parts of her headdress that m 
left, and entertained thoughts of t»- 
kiog a little rest ; but she could not 
dose her eyes during the whole night*. 

Early in the morning she rose op, 
and while she was seeking her mourn- 
ing head-dress to put it oo, she heard 
a noise at the door, of one knocking 
very hard, crying out open the door! 
it was the voice of Liu-Pao, which 
she was well acquainted with. She 
was not long in resolving what to do^ 
but let him knock without answering : 
be swore, cursed, and bawled, til! be 
grew hoarse : at last Ouang went to 
the door, and standing behind, with- 
out opeoing it, who is that that knocks ? 
said she, and who is it that makes such 
a noise ? Liu-Pao, who quickly distin- 
guished the voice of his sister-in -law, 
was immediately seised with a strange 
dread, especially when she refused to 
open the door ; Sister-in-law, said he, 

1 have good news to tell you, Lhs- 
Tchin our younger brother b return- 
ed, and our eldest brother enjoys per- 
fect health ; open, quickly. 

At these words, concerning the re- 
turn of Liu-Tchio, Ouang ran to take 
the black head-dress that Yang had 
left, but in vain did she expect to see 
her dear Liu-Tchio, for there was- no- 
body but Liu-Pao, who entered imme- 
diately her room, but not seeing his 
wife there, and moreover observing a 
black head-dress on his sister-in-law’s 
head, his suspicions were strangely re- 
newed. At length be cried out, wnerg 
is-your-sister in law? You ought to 
know better than I, replied Ouang, 
since it was you that carried on this 
fine intrigue. But tell me, replied Lha- 
Pao, why do you not wear your white 
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bead-dress ? In answer to which, Ou- 
ug was so complaisant as to- relate 
the history of what had happened du- 
ring his absence. 

She had hardly made an end of her 
story before Lin-Pao began to beat 
his breast, and acted like a madman, 
bat coming to himself by degrees, 1 
have one comfort in my misfortunes, 
said he to himself, I will sell my sister- 
in-law, and with the money I will buy 
another wife, and nobody shall know 
that I have been so unfortunate an to 
sell my own. He had been playing 
aU the night, and had lost the thirty 
taels which he bad received from the 
merchant of Kiang-Si, who was alrea- 
dy at a great distance with his new 
bride; he was preparing to go out ha 
order to negociate this affair, when be 
perceived at the door, four or five per* 
sons who wanted admittance: they 
were his eldest brother Lia-Yu, his 
youngest brother Liu-Tchin, his ne- 
phew Hi-Eul, and two domestics that 
carried the baggage. Liu-Pao amaz- 
ed at this sight, and not having the as- 
surance to confront them, made what 
haste he could oat at the back door, 
aad vanished tike lightning. 

The lady Onang, transported with 
joy, came to receive her dear husband ; 
bat how exceeding was her delight, 
when she perceived her son, whom 
she hardly knew, he was grown so 
-much, and had so fine a person. Ah I 
by what good fortune, stud she, have 
you brought back this dear son whom 
I supposed to be lost? 

Lao-Yu entered into the detail of all 
his adventures, and Onang in her turn 
related at large all the indignities that 
Liu-Pao had made her suffer, and the 
extremities to which he had reduced 
her. 

Then Lia-Yu having bestowed on 
his wife the commendations that her 
fidelity deserved, If by a btiud pas- 
sion for riches, said Ip, I had kept the 
two hundred taels, which 1 found by 
ffaance, how should I have recovered 
any dear child ? If avarice had hin- 
dered me from giving the twenty taels 
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to save those who were suftrin g Afp- 
wreck, my dear brother had perished 
in the water, and 1 should never have 
seen him : if by an unlooked-for ad- 
venture I had not met with this amia- 
ble brother, how should I have discov- 
ered the trouble and disorder that 
reigned m my house? without this, 
my dear wife, we. should never have 
been reunited, our family would have 
been dismembered, and we should 
have been plunged into affliction. All 
this is the effect of the particular prov- 
idence of Heaven, who has over-ruled 
these different events : as for my other 
brother, who without design sold his 
own wife, he has justly brought on 
himself his own misfortunes : the Al- 
mighty Tien treats mankind as they 
deserve, let them not therefore think 
to escape bis justice. 

Not long after Hi-Eul Went to fetch 
bis bride, the daughter of Tchin ; the 
marriage was concluded and proved 
a very happy one ; they had several 
children, and saw a great number of 
their grand-children, many of which 
were advanced by their learning, and 
raised to the highest offices ; thus this 
family became illustrious. 

From tbs Cihchthati Gazette. 

ART HUB FITZROY, OR THE YOUNG 
BACKWOODSMAN. 

During an excursion of pleasure in 
the spring of the year 1814, after a 
pleasant day’s ride, I found myself on 
the cliffs of the Kentucky river: the 
talkative ferryman as we crossed the 
stream, pointed to a neat country 
house, at the distance of some half a 
mile on the opposite shore, “ where," 
said he, “they keep tavern, and you 
can be accommodated." Amused with 
his simple garrulity I bade him fare- 
well, and ascended by a winding path 
the towery cliff. 

The sky was brilliant with the tints 
of the setting sun ; beyond the numer- 
ous and variegated farms which my 
elevation overlooked, the distant hills 
lost their tops in the bine mists of heav- 
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gq ; all nfttare was hushed to a solemo 
stillness, save the hollow echo of the 
ferryman’s song ; even the impetuous 
stream as it dashed along between the 
stupendous masses of calcareous rock, 
whifti presented an insurmountable 
barrier on either side, seemed tearful 
of disturbing the general repose. Nev- 
er have I been more delighted with 
the contemplation of nature; every 
idea for a while was lost, save that of 
the manifold and resplendent beauties 
which surrounded me. As I rode 
along the brink of the precipice to- 
wards the tavern to which 1 had been 
directed, I discovered at a short dis- 
tance, on my right, a small country 
church, to which I involuntarily turned 
my horse : 1 have ever admired the 
appearance of a country church and 
grave-yard, in some parts of Ken- 
tucky : in the copse near the road 
side a neat wooden building is erect- 
ed ; the undergrowth for some distance 
around, cleared away ; while the ma- 
jestic trees of the forest, wave their 
green foil age in silence, over the clay 
tenements of those who have “ been 
gathered to their fathers.” The graves 
are scattered around the oliurch, and 
quite shut out from the rays of the 
sun, by the boughs of the* overhanging 
trees ; no costly monuments are to be 
seen, but occasionally a willow or an 
evergreen, planted by some kindred 
spirit, awakens a train of emotions 
which the finest marble could never 
impart. The little rural temple which 
stood before me, was built of hewn 
logs, one story in height, and almost 
hid by the surrounding forest. As I 
drew nearer, my attention was arrest- 
ed by the commanding, and I may 
add martial figure of a man, who with 
down cast looks was standing near the 
foot of a recent grave, over which was 
scattered a profusion of evergreens. 
There was a degree of woe depicted 
in his manly but sun-burnt face, that 
I have seldom seen exhibited ; bis long 
dark hair hung in graceful curls below 
his cap of fur, and the green hunting 
shirt in which he was clad, was fast- 


ened around his robust body by' an 
Indian belt ; hts mockasins, although 
much worn, were of the beautiful kind, 
manufactured by the natives of our 
north-west. My path led near the 
side of the church yard, where he was 
standing with folded arms, but petri- 
fied as h were by grief, be appeared 
as insensible to surrounding objects as 
a statue of marble. My feelings were 
deeply interested in the personage be- 
fore me, but unwilling to appear i in- 
trusive, 1 passed on to the tavern 
which was distant but a few hundred 
yards, and had no sooner seated my- 
self in the portico, than I observed the 
object of my attention, leave bis posi- 
tion, and with a slow, and measured 
step, pursue the path which bad con- 
ducted me up the steep declivity. Just 
as he was disappearing from my view, 
the landlady entered, and calling her 
attention to the strange figure that I 
had been contemplating, 1 enquired if 
she knew him? u Yes sir,” she re- 
plied with a deep sigh and serious look, 
u I know him well ; he was formerly 
the pride of our neighborhood, and tlie 
happiest youth who dwelt upon these 
hills ; his history is a sad one, but if 
you desire to hear it, as soon as sup- 
per is over I will relate it to you.’* 
On our return to the portico, after 
having partaken of some refreshment 
my landlady begging me to excuse 
her country-like manner of relating 
story, gave me the following narra- 
tion. 

“ The name of the unhappy young 
man of whom you desire me to speak 
is Arthur Fitzroy. His parents, 
though poor, belonged to a highly 
respectable family in Virginia, and 
were among those who early emigra- 
ted to this state, and made the im- 
provement where they now reside, 
about two miles from the opposite 
shore. A rthur the only child was bom 
soon after their arrival, and breathing 
nothing from infancy but the salubri- 
ous air of these mountainous clifls, and 
exercised by the labours of the farm 
and chase, his person attained the 
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ake and Manly beauty which it sow spirit, an i for knurs ifokl she listesn, 
exhibits; while his intellectual focul* enraptured , to his flowing descripr ions ■ 
ties, improved by the ablest teachers of the land of his nativity, and the 
which could be procured, gave, at the ‘ hardships, privations, and battles with 
age of twenty, indications of a mind, which the adventurous pioneers to civ- 
rigorous in its perceptions and replete ilisation in the western country* bad' 
With the noblest feelings of our ne- to contend, Arthur had been acquaint-' 
ture. At this period he received from ed with her bat a few months ere he 

tf wealthy uncle in Virginia* an invite- discovered that her society was e. mo- 

tion to spend a couple of years east of tial to his happiness, and the resist of 
the mountains. ^Arthur was enraptur- a protracted interview, which soon 

ed with the idea, and upon expressing took place, rendered him the happiest 

bis wishes to his parents, who were of men ; in short, emotions of a new 

ever desirous of his improvement, they kind were awakened in the breast of 
willingly consented. The day for bn each, and Heaven was called to wit- 

departure soon arrived, and well in ness their declarations of unshaken 

feet do f remember it : the com pan- constancy. That correctness of de- 

loos of his childhood, both male and portment which bad ever character*- 

female, for many miles around, had as- zed Emeline, was again manifested by 

sembied to say farewell, and witness an early disclosure to her parents, of 
his departure; and as he passed a- the engagement which she had formed; 

sound, extending bis hand with an as- but great was her surprise, and al~ 

seined air of cheerfulness, there was most insuppprtable her grief, tipufr 

not a dry eye in the whole circle. learning that they were utterly hos- . 

During the latter part of the two tile to the connection ; they could illy 
years which he spent east of the moun- brooks the idea of marrying tbeijr $ 
tains in visiting tjie principal cities, daughter, possessing wealth, beauty, * 

and reading works of general litera- and Intelligence, to a young back- 

tore, be became acquainted with Em- woodsman, without fortune, and with- 
eline Huntington, the daughter of a out celebrity. He was forthwith for* 

wealthy merchant in the city of Rich- bid the house, aud she enjoined lo 

mood, where his uncle resided. She break off all communication with that 

had just entered her nineteenth year, matt, for whom alone life now seemed 

and to a mind highly cultivated, pos- to her worth possessing. Arthur made 

aessing every native virtue, there was several unsuccessful at temps for a per- 

added a degree of fervour and eleva- sonal interview, and with feelings 

lion of fancy, which occasionally seem- highly lacerated, disappointed hopes, 

od bordering on the romantic. Artless and mortified pride, returned to the 

as an infant, divested of envy, suspect- Western Country. His arrival was a 

sag none in others, she was esteemed source of joy to bis fond parents, and 

by all who knew her, whilst the con- delight to the neighbourhood, and a 

tinned sprightliness of her manners, twelve-month soon glided away with- 

and the brilliant confiscations of her out the occurrence of any event wor- 

wit, gave a test to the enjoyment of thy of narration. The remembrance 

every circle in which she mingled ; of the beloved object of his affections, 

feer ware the attractions of her mind dissipated his former gaiety, and m 

surpassed by those of her person ; vain were his books, and the pleasures 

cast in the finest mould of her sex, of the chase resorted to, as a means of 

grace characterized every movement, restoring bis wonted cheerfulness. In 

aud loveliness sat enthroned upon her this gloomy mood he was most pleas- 

face. , antly surprised by the arrival of the 

In our young Backwoodsman, her beauteous Emelme in his own imtnedi- 
mothti&iaslic mind bond a congenial ale neighborhood. One of those un- 
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fortunate speculations which so fre- 
quently ruin commercial men, ban 
swept away the wealth of her father, 
and induced him to seek an asylum in 
the west ; but whether his settlement 
in this immediate neighborhood, arose 
from his owning the small tract ol 
land on which he now resides, or the 
hope of renewing the engagement be- 
tween Fitzroy and his daughter, is un- 
certain. Tlie connection however was 
immediately renewed, and never per- 
haps was there a more perfect coinci- 
dence of thought and feeling, than this 
happy pair exhibited. Often have I 
seen them clambering over these rug- 
ged cliffs; wandering in the shady 
groves, or sitting on the rocks engaged 
in reading and conversation ; her fan- 
ciful imagination seemed now to real- 
ize all the former anticipations of love 
in a cottage, and happiness amid the 
uncultivated wilds of the west. 

The day for the solemnization of 
the marriage had been appointed, and 
was distant but two weeks, when the 
unwelcome intelligence of General 
Hull's disgraceful surrender, reached 
Kentucky. The call of the executive 
for volunteers to protect the defence- 
less frontiers of the northwest, had no J 
sooner met the ear of young Fitzroy, 
than his resolution was formed. — 
That love of country, and proud spirit 
of independence which have charac- 
terized the natives of the west, shone 
forth in him with an increased brill- 
iancy ; his bosom fired with the im- 
pulse of a noble enthusiasm in the 
cause of his country and suffering hu- 
manity, permitted him not for a mo- 
ment to hesitate in exchanging the 
blandishments of love, for the habili- 
ments of war, or his anticipated union 
to a beloved female, for the fatigues 
of the camp : the preparations for the 
approachiug ceremony at the altar of 
Hymen, were instantly changed to 
those for a campaign, and m teh days 
Fitzroy was ready for the tented field. 
1 was myself present at the last inter- 
view between him and his intended 
bride, which took place on the morn- 


ing of his departure. Ob, it was an 
affecting scene, and one that I shall 
ever remember. His warlike dress 
and martial mien were finely contrast- 
ed. with her delicate form and simpli- 
city of habit. She rose as be entered 
the^room, and with a melancholy look 
extended her trembling hand, which 
he seized with a convulsive grasp, and 
pressed to his lips — u I go, sweet 
girl,” said he, “ to avenge the cause 
of our iojured country— to protect de- 
fenceless women and children from 
savage barbarity, and wipe away the 
disgrace of an ignominious surrender ; 
and be assured that in the midst of bat- 
tle, the recollection of my beloved Em- 
eline shall nerve this arm with ten fold 
vigor, and relying upon your unshaken 
constancy, and the smiles of Heaven, 

I shall fearlessly* march to victon or 
death.” He gazed for a moment in 
silence upon her beautiful face, which 
wap bathed in tears ; pressed her to 
his bosom, and imprinting upon her ru- 
by lips a fervent kiss, tore himself a- 
way, and joined his companions in 
arms. 

(To be concluded in oar next.) 

THE MUSICIAN. 

“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
, breast” 

An inhabitant of Albertcn, in Eng- 
land, who could occasionally handle 
his fiddle, on his way home, from 
whence lie* had been exercising his 
musical talents, for the entertainment 
of his country neighbours, in passing 
through a fieid about three o’clock in 
the morning, in the month of June, 
was attacked by a bull. After seve- 
ral efforts to escape, lie attempted to 
ascend a tree, not however succeeding 
in the attempt, a momentary impulse 
directed him to pull out his fiddle, and 
fortifying himself behind the tree as 
well as he could, began to play ; upon 
which the enraged animal became to- 
tally disarmed of his ferocity, and ap- 
peared to listen with great attention. 
The affrighted man, finding his fierce 
and formidable enemy so much yh 
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peas ed, began to think of making his 
escape, left off playing, and was mov- 
ing off without even the slightest de- 
sire to know who should pay the pi- 
per. This however the bull would 
not suffer, for no sooner had our Or- 
pheus ceased his fascinating strain, 
than the bull’s rage appeared to return 
with as much violence as before. He 
was therefore glad to have recourse a 
secood time to his fiddle, which in- 
stantly operated as a magic charm 
upon the bull, who became as com- 
posed and attentive as before. He 
afterwards made several more at- 
tempts to escape, but no sooner did 
he stop his fiddle than the bull’s anger 
returned, so that he was compelled to 
continue fiddleing till six o’clock, 
about three hours, when the family 
came to fetch the cows, by which he 
was relieved and rescued from a tire- 
some situation. He is perhaps the 
first man upon record who may really 
be said to have fiddled for his fife, an*.] 
who has so truly fulfilled the poet’s 
Idea, that “ Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast.” 


SINGULAR RELATION. 

From ths Petersburg Republican. 

If you think the following narra- 
tive worthy of your attention, you are 
welcome to insert it in your paper. 

While I resided in mwbern, North 
Carolina, in 1814, being informed that 
a Negro Woman and two small chil- 
dren, had been that day brought in, 
who bad been, runaway for several 
years, I felt a wish to go and see them, 
particularly a^ there was something 
carious connected with their history. 
My friend, accompanied me to the jail, 
for they bad been lodged there for 
Safe keeping. We there learned the 
particulars of the life which they lived, 
or rather the miserable existence which 
they dragged out, during the seven 
'years which they had spent in the 
swamps in the neighbourhood of New- 
bern. 

The owner of this woman, about 


seven years previously, removed to 
the Western country, and carried with 
him, all his slaves, except this woman 
and an infant girl, then in the arms of 
its mother, who rather than be sepa- 
rated from her husband, who was 
owned by another person, timely elo- 
ped with her <$ild, and completely 
avoided the vigilance of her pursu^ 
ers. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
lower sections of that state, well know 
that it abounds in marshes and fens, 
overgrown with weeds, and intersper- 
sed, in soma places, with clumps of 
pine trees. Into one of these dreary 
retreats this womau found means to 
conceal herself for the space of seven 
years; and to find means also for her 
subsistence, partly by her own exer- 
tions and the assistance of her hus- 
band, who would occasionally make 
her a visit. Living in this situation, 
she soon had an additional burthen 
upon her hands, by the birth of anoth- 
er cliild. 

The manner in which she conceal- 
ed herself as well as children from 
discovery, was truly singular ; by the 
strictest discipline, she prevented them 
ever crying aloud, she compelled them 
to stifle their little cries and com- 
plaints, though urged to it, by pinch- 
iqg hunger, or the severest cold. She 
prohibited them from speaking louder 
than a whisper. This may appear 
strange to nriate, but it is certainly 
true: and as a proof that no decep- 
tion* was used in this case, it was 
satisfactorily ascertained, that after 
they had remained in town for more 
than a month, in the company of 
children who were noisy and clamour- 
ous, they were not known in a single 
instance to raise their voices higher 
than a soft whisper. At first, it was 
with great difficulty that they could 
stand or walk erect, and when they 
did attempt to walk, it was with a low 
stoop, the bust inclining forward, and 
with a hasty step like a partridge# 

* Unless r deception is pmethed Omm 
mi—x. ». 3it zed by VjUvJgTc 
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But their favourite position, was that 
of squatting upon their hams. In this 
posture they could remain for hours, 
without any apparent weariness ; and 
at a given signal, would move one af- 
ter the other with great facility, and at 
the same time with so much caution, 
that not the least noisa could be heard 
by their footsteps. 

Their method of subsistence was the 
fliost extraordinary ; sometimes the 
husband, according to the woman’s ac- 
count, would fail to bring them sup- 
plies ; and whether the fear of detec- 
tion prevented her from Intruding on 
the rights of others, or whether she 
was prevented by conscientious mo- 
tives, is not for me to determine ; hut 
in this dreadful exigence, she would 
for the support of herself and children, 
have recourse to expedients, which no- 
thing but the most pressing necessity 
could ever suggest. Frogs and terra- 
pins were considered as rare dainties, 
and even snakes would be taken as a 
lawful prise to satisfy the calls of hun- 
ger. It was the custom, said the wo- 
man, in the little family, when they 
made up a (ire in the night, and this 
was done only in the cold nights of 
winter, for one to sit up, while the 
others slept. The one who watched, 
bad a double duty to perform, not 
only to do the ordinary duty of a cen- 
tinel, but to watch for mice, which 
they contrived to catch in the follow- 
ing manner. The pe^lbn watching, 
would spread a little meal on the 
ground, or* a few grains of corn, or 
peas, or for want of these, a crust of 
bread, when they had it; over which, 
au old handkerchief, or piece of cloth, 
was spread; tbcti, observing a pro- 
found and deathlike silence, the mioe 
would creep from their retreats in or- 
der to possess themselves of the bait. 
The cenriuel, true to his post, as soon 
ns the cloth was moved by the vagrant 
mouse, would very dexterously smack 
down a pair of hands upon him, and 
secure him for purposes yet to be men- 
tioned. The flesh, as may be suppo 
sed, was used for food, which they dev- 


oured with as little ceremony ai ac 
boy would eat a snow-bird ; but even* 
the skin was not thrown away: for 
this beirigcarefolly preserved, the hair, 
or fur was picked off, and mixed with 
wool or cotton for the purpose of mak- 
ing gloves and stockings; and they 
managed to spin up tbe materials they 
could procure, by means of a stick, 
about six or eight inches in length. 
This was held In the left hand, while, 
with the right, they held the material* 
to be spun. They gave us a speci- 
men of their adroitness in this art| 
and the little boy who was not above 
five years old, could manage his stick 
with surprising dexterity. Several 
pair of stockings and gloves wem % 
shown, which had been knit by these 
singular beings, during their voluntary 1 
banishment. They were grotesque 1 
enough in their appearance, and were 
made up of a greater medley of ma- 
terials than are generally used in the 
civilized world. 

How much longer this deluded Afri- 
can, with her two wretched children, 
would have remained in the comfort* 
less Savannahs of North Carolina, 
is not known, had not the woman 
been deserted by her husband. Being 
deprived of tbe solace she derived 
from his transient visits, and the scan- 
ty subsistence she received from hi* 
hand, her situation became miserable 
beyond description. At length, weak 
and emaciated with hunger, she crept 
to the road, and gave herself op, witfc 
her equally meagre looking charge, t* 
the first person she saw, who happen- 
ed very fortunately to be a man, with 
his cart, going towards town, the sight 
indeed, to the citizens, was a novel 
one, if we may judge from the num- 
bers who crowded to see and deter- 
mine for themselves. 

SINGULAR PHENOMENON. . 

At Sag-Haij>our, on the 30th of 
December, about 10 o’clock, a. M. ft 
streak of fire about tbe bigness d at 
man's body, and about sbttyfcot it 
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sees to shoot from the 
•Mb in the western hemisphere.— 
The air at that time was entirely clear, 
and scarcely a cloud to be seen. We 
should like to hear the opinion of 
m astronomer respecting it 

HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 

The experience of every day proves 
the soundness of this maxim, and it is 
forcibly exemplified in the following : 
An individual in trade, finding he 
could no longer carry on bis business, 
without unlawful sacrifices, became 
bankrupt. A meeting of his creditors 
was called, and an examination had of 
his accounts, goods, &c. which result- 
ed so much to their satisfaction, (not, 
however, on account of the amount q f 
property he possessed, as from the 
foil disclosure he made to them of bis 
effects and very fair state of his books) 
that they not only released him from 
the operation of their claims, but also 
gave the individual, by general con- 
sent, the sum of one thousand dollars. 
In addition to the pecuniary gratuity 
so freely voted, the debtor retains -the 
character of an honourable man. — 
While we take pleasure in recording 
this fact, as honorary to the debtor, 
and so estimable in the creditors, we 
.have to regret that such instances are 
not more common. 

POPISH BARBARITY. 

The 96th number of the Letters 
Jformands contains the following his- 
torical fact. 

General LaSalle being at Toledo, 
went to visit the palace of the inquisi- 
tion (for in Spain the inquisitors like 
other monks, wear the coarsest stuff 
for clothes, and inhabit tbe most beau- 
tiful marble palaces.) At sight of the 
instruments of' torture, the general and 
the soldiers who accompanied him 
shuddered. It was more horrible than 
the most dreadful field of battle. A- 
mong these instrumAtts wps one, 
which from the species of sacrilege o! 
which it cptiveyed the idea, fixed more 


particularl y the m e nti on of the French 
officer. In a subterraneous prison, 
near a room which was occupied hy 
tbe inquisitor, whose business it wm 
to interrogate people accused of hero 
sy, there stood in a niche tbe status 
of tbe Virgin Mary. A golden glwy 
surrounded the mother ofSthe Ro 
deeraer of the human race, K< ?r right 
band held the orijlamb , a drapery of 
sHk stuff descended from her shoulders 
to her feet, and through the folds af 
a mantle a sort of cuirass was to be 
seen. This statue seemed to be an 
imitation of the statue of Joan d’Arc, 
which is seen at Orleans. Examin- 
ing it more closely, they found that 
the cuirass of the Virgin was filled 
with blades of knives and sharp point- 
ed nails. The arms of the statue 
were moveable ; and were set in mo- 
tion by an instrument behind the par- 
tition. The general gave orders to 
one Of the servants of the inquisitioty 
to set this machine in motion; the 
bag of a Polish grenadier took the 
place of the heretic. The statue 
caught h in her arras and squeezed it 
very closely. When it was taken away 
the bag was found pierced with holes, 
tbe points of the nails jnd the knives 
having penetrated to a considerable 
depth. Thus tbe merciful Mary, the 
queen of angels, became io the hands 
of the inquisitors the bloody minister 
of fhnitic&l fury; and that nothing 
might be wanting to the odious profan- 
ation, they had given, by a sort of play 
upon words, the name of Jfiodbne actio* 
rosa to this terrible statue. 


WOOD MAY BE RENDERED INCOM- 
BUSTIBLE. 

A person in or near London made 
known to the public that he had pro 
vided materials for a bouse, all of 
wood : and that they were proof 
against fire ; and that, on a day fixed, 
he would have it on Putney Common* 
Mnd a sufficient quantity of combusti- 
bles to try tbe experiment. Accord- 
ingly a great concourse of people an- 
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sembled. The boose was set op, and 
fire set to it in several places, but h 
would not burn. The fact is, the 
wood had been rendered incombusti- 
ble by its being previously soaked io 
alum water. Boards that are used 
near a stove-pipe, or in any situation 
wear the fire, might be soaked with the 
above, and so prevent them from 
catching fire, and save all the calami- 
ty which so often follows such acci- 
dents. 

THE MARRIED STATE. 

The conjugal state is certainly re- 
plete with friendship of the most refin- 
ed nature ; when two congenial hearts 
unite in virtuous love, their every little 
domestic joy is heightened into bliss 
by a mutual sympathy of feeling. The 
teuderest emotions of the soul, the 
warmest effusions of the heart, kindly 
vibrate to the responsive ties of affec- 
tion and solicitude, and continue to dif- 
fuse unspeakable joy all around. 

ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE. 

An emperor of Germany coming by 
accident into a church, where he found 
an ill-favoured ooked priest saying 
mass, “ Pene^ortentum naturae,” that 
seemed a scandal to human nature, the 
emperor despised him, as unfit to dis- 
charge the sacred offices of the church ; 
bat hearing him read in the psalm ap- 
pointed for the day, “ It is He that 
made us, and not we ourselves,” the 
emperor reproved himself for his proud 
tad harsh opinion ; and inquiring into 
die qualifications of the priest, and 
finding him a person of exemplary pie- 
ty and erudition, he made him arch- 
bishop and elector of Cologne, which 
great perferment he discharged with 
all the care and fidelity imaginable. 


INDUSTRY. 

Miss Sophiah Taylor of Verona, 
Oneida county, spun, at the house of 
Jabez Loomis, Esq. on the 8tb of No- 
vember last, 162 knots of woolen yam, 
k common large wheel, betweenfbe 


boors of six in the morning and niwd 
in the evening : “ Ladies, out do this 
if you can.” 

ENIGMA. 

The following letters were found 
written, in a Welch church, over the 
ten commandments, and remained 
more than a century unexplained. — 
The meaping, when discovered, com- 
mands admiration. 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN, 

VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 

To read the above, make use of a. 
vowel as often as necessary. 

HOGS! 

Mr. Daniel Gidley, a fanner of 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, New- 
York, fatted in the last season 120 
bogs, averaging 232 lbs. each, making 
in the aggregate 23,630 pounds, and 
13 waggon loads of pork. 


POETICAL# 


For thx Masonic Register*. 

EPISTLE, 

To Miss 

When all the world has sunk to rest. 

And business stays its rolling wheel ; 

Life’s anxious cares no more molest, 

The throbbing heart has leave to feel ; 

How sweet ’tis then to think of those 
For whom we only wish to live, 

Whose virtues, like the blushing rose. 
New fra gran oe to each hour can give. 

When wand'rifig on some distant shore, 
As youth’s gay prospects pass’d away,* 

Sick of the world, my sou^ would soar, 

To regions of celestial day I 

Regions where love forever reigns, 

And kindred spirits reunite ; 

Where spring bedecks the flow’ry plains 
With scenes of permanent delight. 

Then would the thought of meeting thee, 
Setye and calm my troubled sou, ; 

Hush the wild Uunult of the sea, 

And bid its billows cease to roll. 

0, if those dreams forever lartlu 
And I thy friendship but ssetire ; 
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Mitliuu's eoM rnd cheeriest blast, 
f unrepining will endure. 

When death's cold hand shall dim my eyes, 
And blot thy vision from my view, 

Sink to the tomb— then from it rise, 

To dwell in heaven— to dwell with yon ! 

Ah pardon me, this heart has long 
Been cold as Ze mbit's frosen shore, 

Where winter howls its dreary song, 

With wild and never ceasing roar. 

We trac'd each stream of earthly bliss, 
Enoch spring alas ! did bitter prove : 

Bat if there’s ooe that's sweet, it's this. 

The spring of friendship, and of love. 

Eugenios. 


.And vegetation, writing In thy holds , 

For all ^tb^ trouble, all their produce 

Then plenty reigns around thy festive 

DOIPQ) i 

And pressing welcome, dwells upon thy 
word. 

When Winter stern, old earth with ice has 
bound, 

And thrown its white snow mantle o’er the 
ground, 

Tis then thy grflen-house all its charms, 
disclose, 

Of tall oleander, and the bl ashing rose r 
The sweet barb&num, with the orange.' 
hue, 

All charm the senses and enrich the view. 


For the Masonic Register, 

AN ADDRESS TO DEATH. 

Death, king terrific, trembling at thy sway, 

Man hates th*» tyrant power be most obey, 

OVr the wide world, extends thy dread do- 
main, 

AD nature bows, subjected to thy reign ; 

The gentle aephyrs, waft tby baneful pow- 
er, 

And storms, and tempests, all thy terrors 
shower : 

Earth, whose kind' fruits, prolong oar vi- 
tal breath,. 

By noxious steams, accelerates our death : 

Ten thousand evils posh as to our doom, 

Man's sad resource, the solitary tomb. 

A. F. B. 


For the Masonic Register. 

Lines addressed to Mrs. Mary L******. 

Friend to my life, accept the feeble lay, 

The greatest tribute, that my heart can pay, 

Which led by cheerful thanks, for joys be- 
stow'd, 

Would bless that being, from whom those 
favours flow’d ; 

Whose gen 'roos soul, its golden worth dis- 
plays. 

And helps the pttgrim, through life's devi- 
ous ways. 

Whilst you enjoy the calm, and cool re- 
treat, 

With Autumn's plenty, 'midst the Sum- 
mer’s heat. 

Whilst choicest, treasures, in assemblage 
wait, 

To erowd thy lobby, and besiege thy gate, 

Thou ne'er hast heard, unmov’d, the poor 
complain. 

Nor has the needy ask'd of thee iq vain. 

Flora's rich study, oft thy time employs, 

When Sommer's suu, dispenses neat and 

joy* 


From distant climes with choicest plants 
it's fraught, 

That please the sight, or captivate the 
thought; 

Arabia's jessamins here in beauty blow : 

And choice geraniums breathe in sweets 
. below : 

Which all conspire great richness to dis- 
play* 

And in their beauties all thy cares repay. 

A. F. B. 
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THE WAY-WORN PILGRIM. 

O’er rugged hills, through deserts wild, 

The way-worn pilgrim forc'd to roam 

Finds many a tedious hour beguil'd, 

In thinking of his native home. 

Where wily snakes encircled lie 
In every lonely shade and brake, 

Doom’d the untasted spring to fly ; 
Hungry, the fruit he dare not take. 

Umbrageous trees whose lofty heads, 
Entwln d obstruct the solar ray : 

Lonely with cautious feet he treads, 

The briery path, the thorny way. 

Whilst lightnings flash, near thunders roD> 
Fierce winds pursue the drifting rain, 

While terror halt unmans his soul, 

He seeks the shelter'd cot in vain. 

A. F. B. 
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ENIGMA. 

Four letters form a patriarch's name, 

And what applies when we’re to blame, * 
And what is used to cover shame, 

And that which from the devil came. 

And what all wish to do— the same. 

N. B. A solution 
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From fm IVimmuh 0Attm. 

A volume of poetry has lately appeared 
, ip England and passed a second edition, 
as the production of a Northamptonshire 
peasant and day labourer, named John 
Clare. In the last Quarterly Review, 
strong testimony Is borne to (he merit of 
bis compositions. The following b among 
the specimens which that journal aootes, 
and t» certainly not a little creditable to 
the genius of the unlettered poet 


<* And what b life ?— An hour glass on the 
run, 

A mist retreating from the morning son, 

A busy, bustling, still repeated dream — 

Its length ?— a . minute’s pause, a mo- 
ment's thought : 

And happiness?— a bubble on the stream, 
That in the act of seising sinks to nought. 

** And what is hope ? — the pnffing gale of 
morn, 

That robs each flow’ret of its gem— and 
dies, 

A eeb-web, hiding disappointment’s thorn, 
Which stings more keenly through the 
thin dbguise. 

** And what b death ? — Is stilL the cause 
unfound ? 

That dark , mysterious name of horrid sound ? 
A long and lingering sleep the weary 


And peace ?— where can its happiness II 
abound ? || 

No where at ail— save Heaven, and the II 
glare. g 

* Then what b life ?— when stripp'd of its' 
disguise, 

A thing to be desired it cannot be : 

Since every thing that meets our foolish 
, eyes, 

Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 

Tb bat a trial all most undergo ; 

.To teach unthankful mortab howto prtee g 

That happiness vain man's denied to know I 
Until he's ceil'd to claim it in the sides." H 


ON A YOUNG MAN SLEEPING IN 
CHURCH. 

Awake, poor* youth ! ah sleep not here, 
Hark! Heavenly strains begin. 

Come join in strong prevailing prayer ; 
Andpmge your soul from «o. 

Awake, and join the angelic throng, 
Improve the talent given ; 

Seraphic music floats a*o«nd, 

And lifts the son! to Heavqp. 


Religion, sacred, awful, deep, 

And warm devotion flows ; 

Whilst thou art lock'd in stupid sleep! 
And bound in soft repose. 

Lethargic soul, awake ! for shame. 
And purify thy breast ; 

Break toe vaia cobwebs of a dream, 
The silken bands of rest 

No longer clasp an airy shade, 

A vbiOoary form; 

Yon shamefully the men degrade. 
Your soul with guilt deform. 


THE DRUNKARD. 

Go ! self polluted loathsome wretch — \ 
Disgrace of banian kind, 

Go— waste thy substance and thy health/* 
And brutalise thy mind! 

Go hanot the tavern night and day, 

And live, exist in vaikt j 
Go— league thyself with every vice ! 

And barter peace for pain ! 

Go — live accurst to social joys. 

Till life a burthen b ; 

Go— court disease, and death and sbame_. 
Then mock thy miseries ! 

Go— like a demon to thy home. 

Destroy each oomfort there. 

And from thy sorrowing family 
Wring oat the bitter tear. 

Enough ! enough ! if ought remain 
Of virtue in thy soul, 

Forsake thy maa and loathsome path, 
And spam the treacherous bowL 


SATIRE. 

At a ta vern one fright, 

Messrs. More, Strange and Wright, 

Met together, good thoughts to exchange? 
Says More, of us three, 

The whole town will agree. 

There b but one knave, and that's Strange. 

tw, says Strange, rather sore, 

I'm sure there's one More, 

A most terrible rogue and a bite, 

Who tied up hb mother, 

And knock’d down hb brother ; 

0 ! yes, replied More, that is W-right. 

MAXIM. 

If yon Would shun regret end cave. 

Be sure to act upon tue sguere. 

|, "" M * 

HOYT k BOLMORE, PRINTERS. 
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He that k slow to wrath k of great understanding : but he that is hasty of spirit} 
maltetfc folly. 

He that oppresseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker : but he that honoUreth Hh*, 
hath mercy on the poor. Solomov. 
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MASONIC. 

ORDER OF PROCESSION AT LAYING 
THE FOUNDATION 8TONES OF PUB- 
LIC STRUCTURES, &C. 

Two tylera, with drawn swords, 
Music, 

Tyler of the oldest lodge, with a 
drawn sword, 

Two stewards of the oldest lodge, 
with white rods, 

Entered Apprentices, 

*3 Fellow Crafts, 

*§ Master Masons, 

Jj Tylers, 

^ Stewards, 

Junior Deacons, 

Senior Deacons, 
Secretaries, 

Treasurers, 

Past Wardens, 

Junior Wardens, 

-£ Senior Wardens, 

§ Past Masters, 

3 Masters, 

Music, 

Grand tyler, with a drawn sword, 
Grand stewards, with white rods, 

A brother carrying a golden vessel 
containing corn, 

Two others carrying silver urns, one 
containing wine, the oth rt r oil. 


Principal Architect, 

Grand secretary and treasurer, 
Bible, square and compass, carried 
by a master of a lodge, supported 
by two stewards: when not sup- 
ported by stewards, the grand 
chaplain walks with the master of 
the lodge who supports the bible, 
square, and compass, 

Past grand wardens, 

.2 Past deputy grand masters, 

§ Past grand masters, 

S Chief magistrate of the place, 

1 Two large lights, borne by two 
C masters of lodges, 

^ Grand Wardens, 

One great light, borne by a master of 
a lodge, 

Deputy grand masters, 

Master of the oldest lodge, bearing the 
book of constitutions, 

Grand deacons, with black rods, pla- 
ced five feet apart, 

Grand Master, 

Grand sword begrer, with a drawn 
sword, 

Two stewards* with white rods, 
Gentlemen who choosq to join the 
procession follow. 

Note. — W hen two or more lodges 


walk in procession, they form as 
above, either in one body, or in sepw 
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rate lodges ; if separately, the youn- 
ger lodge precedes the elder The 
cushion, on which the Holy Bible is 
carried, is covered with crimson satin, 
or velvet. Marshals are to walk on 
the left of the procession. All offi- 
cers of lodges, in processions, should 
wear the badges of their office* 

ORDER OP PROCESSION AT A FUNE- 
RAL, OR ON ANY COMMON OCCA- 
SION. 

Tyler, with a drawn sword, 
Stewards, with white rods, 
Musicians, if brethren ; otherwise 
they form on the right and left 
of the procession, or pre- 
cede the tyler, 

^ Entered Apprentices, 

Jj Fellow Crafts, 

§ Master Masoirs, 

£ Deacons, 

Secretary and Treasurer, 
Senior and Junior Warden, 

Past Masters, 

The Holy Bible, square, and compass, 
carried by the oldest member of 
die lodge not in office, ac- 
companied with the 
chaplain. 

Master. 

Clergy. 

Note. — At funerals, the cushion 
on which is carried the Holy Bible, 
should be covered with black crape, 
or silk ; a black knot should be pla- 
ced on the hilt of the tyler’s sword, at 
the end of each steward’s rod, and on 
the musical instruments. The body 
follows next in order, to the clergy, 
with the insignia, and two swords 
crossed on the coffin. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE EXCEL- 
LENCE OF MASONRY. 

Masonry is an art useful and ex- 
tensive. In’ every art there is a mys- 
tery, which requires a progress of 
study and application to arrive at any 
degree of perfection. Without much 
instruction, and more exercise, no 


man can be skilful in any art ; in like 
manner, without an assiduous applica- 
tion to the various subjects treated in 
the different lectures of Masonry, no 
person can be sufficiently acquainted 
with its true value. 

From this remark it must not be 
inferred, that persons who labour un- 
der the disadvantage of a confined ed- 
ucation, or whose sphere of life re- 
quires assiduous attention to business 
or useful employment, are to be dis- 
couraged iu their endeavours to gain a 
knowledge of Masonry. To qualify 
an individual to enjoy the benefits of 
the society at large, or to partake of 
its privileges, it is uot absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should be acquainted 
with all the intricate parts of the sci- 
ence. These are only intended for 
persons who may have leisure and op- 
portunity to indulge such pursuits. 

Somf may be more able than oth- 
ers, some more eminent, some more 
useful, but all, in their different 
spheres, may prove advantageous to 
the community \ and our necessities, 
as well as our consciences, bind us to 
love one another. It must be admit- 
ted, that those who accept offices and 
exercise authority in the lodge, ought 
to be men of prudence and address, 
enjoying all the advantages of a well- 
cultivated mind, and retentive memo- 
ry. All men are not blessed with the 
same powers and talents; all men, 
• therefore, are not equally qualified to 
govern. He who wishes to teach, 
must submit to learn ; and no one is 
qualified to support the higher offices 
of the lodge, who has not previously 
discharged the duties of fhosei which 
are subordinate. Experience is the 
best preceptor. All men may rise by 
gradation, and merit and industry are 
the first steps to prefennent. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FRATER- 
NITY. 

The mode of government observed 
by the fraternity will give the best 
idea of the nature and design of the 
Masonic system. oogle 
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Three classes are established among 
Masons, under different appellations. 
The privileges of each class are dis- 
tinct, and particular means adopted to 
preserve those privileges to the just 
and meritorious. Honour and probity 
are recommendations to the first class ; 
in which the practice of virtue is en- 
forced, and the duties of morality are 
inculcated, while the mind is prepar- 
ed for a regular progress in the princi- 
ples of knowledge and philosophy. — 
Diligence, assiduity, and application, 
are qualifications for the second class ; 
in which is given an accurate elucida- 
tion of science, both In theory and 
practice. Here human reason is cul- 
tivated by a due exertion of the intel- 
lectual powers and faculties ; nice and 
difficult theories are explained ; new 
discoveries are produced, and those al- 
ready known are beautifully embel- 
lished. The third class is rfetricted 
to a selected lew, whom truth and 
fidelity have distinguished, whom 
yean and experience have improved? 
md whom merit and abilities have 
entitled to preferment. With them 
the ancient landmarks of the order are 
preserved ; and from them we learn 
the necessary instructive lessons, 
which dignify the art, and qualify its 
professors to illustrate its excellence 
and utility. 

This is the established plan of the 
Masonic system. By this judicious 
arrangement, true friendship is culti- 
vated among different ranks of men, 
hospitality promoted, industry reward- 
ed, and ingenuity encouraged. 


THE CEREMONY OP OPENING /kSD 
CLOSING A LODGE. 

In all regular assemblies of men, 
who are convened for wise and useful 
purposes, the commencement and con- 
clusion of business is accompanied 
with some form. In every country of 
the world the practice prevails, and is 
deemed essential. From the most re- 
mote periods of antiquity it is traced, 


and the refined improvements of mod- 
ern times have not abolished it. 

Ceremonies simply considered, are 
little more than visionary delusions ; 
but their effects are sometimes impor- 
tant. When they impress awe and 
reverence on the mind, and attract the 
attention to solemn rites by external 
forms, they are interesting objects* 
These purposes are effected, when ju- 
dicious ceremonies are regularly con- 
ducted and properly arranged. On 
this ground they have received the 
sanction of the wisest men in all ages, 
and consequently could not escape the 
notice of Masons. To begin well, is 
the most likely means to end well ; 
and it is justly remarked, that where 
order and method are neglected at the 
beginning, they will seldom be found- 
to take place at the end. 

The ceremony of opening and 
closing the lodge with solemnity and 
decorum, is therefore universally a- 
dopted among Masons ; and though 
the mode in some meetings may vary, 
fend in every degree must vary, still an 
uniformity in the general practice pre- 
. vails in the lodges ; and the variation 
(if any} . is solely occasioned by a 
want or method, which a little appli* 
cation will easily remove. 

To conduct this ceremony with pro- 
priety, ought to be the peculiar study 
of every Mason ; especially of those 
who have the honour to rule in our 
assemblies. To persons who are thus 
dignified, every eye is directed for re- 
gularity of conduct and behaviour; 
and by their example, other brethren, 
less informed, are naturally expected 
to derive instruction. 

From a share in this ceremony no 
Mason is exempted ; it is a general 
concern, in which all must assist. 
This is the first request of the master, 
and the prelude to business. No 
sooner has it been signified, than eve- 
ry officer repairs to his station, and 
the brethren rank according to their 
degrees. The intent of the meeting 
becomes the object of attention, and 
the mind is insensibly drawn from the 
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indiscriminate subjects of conversa- 
tion, which are apt to intrude on our 
less serious moments. 


I'M FIRST AND LAST CARS OF A 
MASON. 

Our first care is directed to the ex- 
ternal avenues of the lodge, and the 
proper officers, whose province it is to 
discharge that duty, execute the trust 
with fidelity. By certain mystic 
forms, of no recent date, it is intima- 
ted that we may safely proceed. To 
detect impostors among ourselves, an 
adherence to order in the character of 
Masons ensues, and the lodge is open- 
ed or closed in solemn form. 

At opening the lodge, two purposes 
are effected : the master is reminded 
of the dignity of his character, and 
the brethren of the homage and vene- 
ration due from them in their sundry 
stations. These are not the only ad- 
vantages resulting from a due observ- 
ance of the ceremony ; a reverential 
awe for the Deity is inculcated, and 
the eye fixed on that object from 
whose radiant beams light only can 
be derived. Hence in this ceremony 
we are taught to adore God, and sup- 
plicate his protection on our well- 
meant endeavours. The master as- 
sumes his government in due form, 
and under him his wardens ; who ac- 
cept their trust, after the customary 
salutations. Then the brethren, with 
one accord, unite in duty and respect, 
and the ceremony concludes. 

After closiug the lodge, a similar form 
takes place. Here the less important 
duties of the order are not passed over 
unobserved. The necessary degree 
of subordination which takes place in 
the government of the lodge is pecu- 
liarly marked, while the proper trib- 
ute of gratitude is offered up to the 
beneficent Author of life, whose bless- 
ing is invoked and extended to the 
whole fraternity. Each brother then 
faithfully locks up the treasure which 
he has acquired, in his own repository ; 
and, ‘pleased with his reward, retires, 


to enjoy, and disseminate among the 
private circle of his friends, the fruits 
of his labour and industry in the lodge. 

These are faint outlines of a cer- 
emony which universally prevails 
among Masons, and distinguiriies all 
their meetings. 


A PRATER SUITABLE TO BE USED AT 
OPENING' A LODGE. 

Most holy, most glorious, and ever 
to be adored, Lord, God Almighty} 
thou great Architect of the Universe, 
thou giver of all good gifts and graces^ 
who hast promised thy presence where 
two or three are gathered together in 
thy name; we would most humbly be- 
seech thee, to bless us hx our labours, 
and all undertakings that are agreeable 
to thy holy will ; and to grant us wis- 
dom and strength, that we may in all 
things, be enabled to discharge our du- 
ty to thee, to each other, and to the 
whole human family ; and that all our 
actions may tend to thy glory, and 
our advancement in knowledge, and 
in virtue. So mote it be. 


A CHARGE GIVEN AT THE OPENING OF 
A LODGE. 

The ways of science are beautifbL 
Knowledge is attained by degrees. 
Wisdom dwells with contemplation. 
There are we to seek her. Though 
the passage be difficult, the farther we 
proceed, tne easier it will become. 

If we are united, our society must 
ffourhh. Let all things give place ta 
peace and good fellowship. Uniting 
in the grand design, let us be happy 
in ourselves, and endeavour to contri- 
bute to the happiness of others. Let 
us promote the useful arts ; and by 
them mark our superiority and distinc- 
tion. Let us cultivate the moral vir* 
tues ; and improve in all that is good 
aud amiable; Let the genius of Mason- 
ry preside over our conduct ; add un- 
der its sovereign sway let us act with 
becoming dignity. Let our recrea- 
tions be innocent, and pursued with 
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moderation. Never let us expose 
our character to derision. Thus shall 
we act in conformity to our precepts, 
and support the name we have always 
borne of befog a respectable, a regu- 
lar, and an uniform society. 


A CHARGE AT THE CLOSING OF A 
LODGE. 

Brethren, 

You are now to quit this sacred re- 
treat of friendship and virtue, to mix 
again with the world. Amidst its 
concerns and employments, forget not 
the duties you have heard so frequent- 
ly inculcated, and forcibly recommend- 
ed in this lodge. Be diligent, prudent, 
temperate, discreet. Remember, that 
around this altar you have promised to 
befriend and relieve every brother, 
who shall need your assistance. Re- 
member, that you have promised to 
remind him, in the most tender man- 
ner, of his failings, and aid his refor- 
mation. Vindicate his character, 
when wrongfully traduced, and when 
he is justly reprehended, suggest in 
his behalf the most candid and favour- 
able circumstances. Let the world 
observe how Masons love one another. 

These generous principles are to 
extend farther. Every human being 
has a claim upon your kind offices. 
u Do good unto all.” Recommend it 
more “ especially to the household of 
the faithful.” 

By diligeoce in the duties of your 
fespecrive callings, by liberal benevo- 
lence and diffusive charity, by con- 
stancy and fidelity in your friendships, 
discover the beneficial and happy ef- 
fects of this ancient and honourable 
institution. v 

Let it not be supposed that yon bare 
here “laboured in vain, and spent 
your strength for nought; for your 
work is with the Lord, and your re- 
compense with your God.” 

u Finally, brethren, be ye all of one 
mind, live in peace, and may the God 
of love and peace delight to dyetl 
with and to bless yonl” 


A PRATER SUITABLE TO BE U SED At 
CLOSING A LODGE. 

May the blessing of Heaven rest 
upon us, and all regular Masons 
throughout the world ; may brotherly 
love prevail; may we be cemented 
by the moral and social virtues ; and 
may we in all places, so perform our 
work, as to meet the approbation of 
our Great Grand Master in Heaven. 
So mote it be. 

A PRATER SUITABLE TO BE USED AT 
MAKING A MASON. 

Grand Architect ! Behold ns aspi- 
ring towards thee. And let thy worn 
fill us with rapture. Heaven’s gates 
stand open to welcome those who are 
faithful, to glory. 

Behold our friend, and soon to be 
our brother ! May his confidence in 
thee be unshaken ! May love burst the 
Silence around him, and salute him 
welcome at the first step. May ioy 
triumph in his heart, and friendship 
guide him as be ascends. May his 
countenance be cheered by the light, 
and confidence increase as he passes 
on. May he behold the emblems of 
his labour, and his heart reply in rea- 
dy obedience. May the cheerfulness 
inspired by the dawning light, attend 
him through the day: and when a 
long day is complete, may he find his 
lot with the faithful, in the immortal 
glory of the temple, which is pure 
with the light of God, and eternal in 
the Heavens ! So mote it be. 


CHARGE AT INITIATION INTO THE 
FIRST DEGREE. 

[This charge is originally very ancient. 
Verbal alterations have been made by a 
variety of authors, to suit the language of 
modern days ; but none that we have seen, 
so much to the purpose, as this, which is 
copied from Thomas Smith Webb.] 

Brother, 

As you are now introduced into the 
first principles of Masonry, I congrat- 
ulate you on being accepted into this 
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ancient and honourable order ; an- 
cient, as having subsisted from time 
immemorial ; and honourable, as tend- 
ing, in every particular, so to render 
all men who will be conformable to its 
precepts. No institution was ever 
raised on a better principle, or more j 
solid foundation ; nor were ever more 
excellent rules and useful maxims laid 
down, than are inculcated in the sev- 
eral Masonic lectures. The greatest 
and best of men in all ages have been 
encouragers and promoters of the art, 
and have never deemed it derogatory 
from their dignity, to level themselves 
with'the fraternity, extend their priv- 
ileges, and patronize their assemblies. 

There are three great duties, which, 
as a Mason, you are charged to incul- 
cate — to God, your neighbour, and 
yourself. To God, in never mention- 
ing his name, but with that reveren- 
tial awe which is due from a creature 
to his Creator ; to implore his aid in 
aU your laudable undertakings, and to 
esteem him as the chief good : to your 
neighbour, in acting upon the square, 
and doing unto him as you wish he 
should do unto you : and to yourself, 
in avoiding all irregularity and intem- 
perance, which may impair your facul- 
ties, or debase the dignity of your pro- 
fession. A zealous attachment to 
these duties will insure public and pri- 
vate esteem. 

In the state, you are to be a quiet 
and peaceful subject, true to your gov- 
ernment, and just to your country; 
you are not to countenance disloyalty 
or rebellion, but patiently submit to 
legal authority, and conform with 
cheerfulness to the government of the 
country in which you live. 

In your outward demeanour be 
particularly careful to avoid censure 
or reproach. Let not interest, fa- 
vour, orprejudice*biasyour integrity, J 
or influence you to be guilty of a dis- 
honourable action. Although your, 
frequent appearance at our regular 
meetings is earnestly solicited, yet it 
is not meant that Masonry should in- 
terfere with your necessary voca- 


tions ; for these are on no account to 
be neglected : neither are you to suf- 
fer your zeal for the institution to lead 
you into argument with those who, 
through ignorance, may ridicule it. — 
At your leisure hours, that you may 
improve in Masonic knowledge, you 
are to converse with well informed 
brethren, who will be always as ready 
to give, as you will be ready to re- 
ceive, instruction. 

Finally, keep sacred aud inviolable 
the mysteries of the order, as these 
are to distinguish you from the rest of 
the community, and mark your conse- 
quence among Masons. If, in the cir- 
cle of your acquaintance, you find a 
person desirous of bfhig initiated into 
Masonry, be particularly attentive not 
to recommend him, unless you are 
convinced he will conform to our 
rules ; that the honour, glory and re- 
putation of the institution may be 
firmly established, and the work! at. 
large convinced of its good effects. 


ADDRESS AT THE INITIATION OF A 
CLERGYMAN. 

You, brother, are a preacher of that 
religion, which inculcates universal 
benevolence, and unbounded charity. 
You must, therefore, be fond of the 
order, and zealous for the interests of 
Freemasonry, which in the strongest 
manner, inculcates the same charity 
and benevolence, and which, like that 
religion, encourages every moral and 
social virtue ; which introduces peace 
and good' will among mankind. So 
that whoever is warmed with the 
spirit of Christianity, must esteem, 
must love Freemasonry. 

Here virtue, the grand object in 
view, luminous as the meridian sun, 
shines refulgent on the mind ; enliv- 
ens the heart, and warms with sym- 
pathy and affection. 

Though every man, who carefully 
listens to the dictates of reason, may 
arrive at a clear persuasion of the 
beauty and necessity of virtue, both 
private and public, yet it is a ful| re* 
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commendation of a society, to have 
these pursuits continually in view, as 
the sole* objects of their association : 
and these are the laudable boods 
which unite us in one indissoluble 
fraternity. 

ADDRESS AT THE INITIATION OF A 
FOREIGNER. 

You, brother, the native and sub- 
ject of another nation, by entering in- 
to our order, have connected yourself, 
by sacred and affectiooat* ties, with 
thousands of Masons in this and other 
countries. Ever recollect, that the 
order you have entered into, bids you 
always to look upon the world as one 
great republic, of which every nation 
is a family, and every particular per- 
son a child. When, therefore, you 
return and settle in your own country, 
take care that the -progress of friend- 
ship be not confined to the narrow 
circle of national connections, or par- 
ticular religions ; but let it be univer- 
sal, and extend to every branch of the 
human race. At the same time re- 
member, that besides the common 
ties of humanity, you have at tins 
time entered into obligations, which 
engage you to kind and friendly ac- 
tions to your brother Masons, of what- 
ever station, country, or religion. 


ADDRESS AT THE INITIATION OF A 
SOLDIER. 

Our institution breathes a spirit of 
general philanthropy. Its benefits, 
considered in a social view, are exten- 
sive. It unites all mankind. It in 
every nation opens an asylum to vir- 
tue in distress, and grants hospitality 
to the necessitous and unfortunate. — 
The sublime principles of universal 
goodness, and love to all mankind, 
which are essential to it, cannot be 
lost in national distinctions, prejudi- 
ces, and animosities*. The rage of- 
contest it has abated, and substituted 
in its stead the milder emotions of hu- 
manity. It has even taught the pride 


of victory to give way to the dictates 
of an honourable connection. 

Should your country demand your 
services in foreign wars,aod captivity 
should be your portion, may you find 
affectionate brethren, where others 
would only find enemies. 

In whatever nation you travel, 
when you meet a Mason, you will find 
a brother, and a friend, who will do 
all in his power to serve you; and 
who will relieve you, should you be 
poor or in distress, to the utmost of 
nis ability, and with ready cheerful- 
ness. 

[Having gone through with a compendi- 
um of the constitutions, rules, and regula- 
tions of our order in the three first de- 
grees, together with various prayers, or- 
ders of procession, forms, charges, and 
addresses, suitable to be used on different 
occasions ; it is our design, in the next 
number, to enter upon the appropriate 
Masonic lectures.] 

MASONIC CHARACTER OF WASH- 
INGTON. 

By the M. W. G. M. Bigelow, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Having already contemplated such 
a variety of distinguishing features in 
this great and amiable character, does 
it still admit of addition ? Is there 
room in the portrait for another trace 
of the faithful pencil, that will in- 
crease its beauty ? Yes, my brethren, 
to us another and no less interesting 
view remains. Animated with a gen- 
erous philanthropy, our deceased bro- 
ther early sought admission into our 
ancient and honourable fraternity, at 
once to enable him to cherish with ad- 
vantage this heavenly principle, and 
enlarge the sphere of its operation. 
He cultivated our art with sedulous 
attention, and never lost an opportu- 
nity of advancing the interest, or pro- 
moting the honour of the craft. — 
While commander in chief of the 
American revolutionary army, he 
; cpdhtenanced the establishment, and 
encouraged the labours of a travelling 
Ipdge among the ipilitary. Ifewisely 
considered it W Ht school of iirbanity, 
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well calculated to diteemioate those 
mild virtues of the heart, so orna- 
mental to the human character, and 
to peculiarly useful to correct the fero- 
city of soldiers, and alleviate the mise- 
ries of war* The cares of his high 
office engrossed too much of his time 
to admit of his engaging in the duties 
of the chair ; yet he found frequent 
opportunities to visit the lodge, and 
thought it no derogation from his dig- 
nity there to stand on a level with the 
brethren. True to our principles on 
all occasions, an incident once occur- 
red which enabled him to display 
their influence to his foes. A body of 
American troops, in some successful 
rencounter witn the enemy, possessed 
themselves, among other booty, of the 
jewels and furniture of a British trav- 
elling lodge of Masons. This proper- 
ty was directed by the commander in 
chief to be returned, under a flag of 
truce , to its former proprietors, ac- 
companied with a message, purport- 
ing that the Americans did not make 
war upon institutions of benevolence. 

Of bis attachment to our order in 
""general, you, my respected brethren 
of the most worshipful grand lodge of 
this commonwealth, have had person- 
al knowledge* His answers to your 
repeated addresses, breathe through- 
out the spirit of brotherly love ; and 
his affectionate return of thanks for 
the book of constitutions which you 
presented him, and for the honour, as 
he was pleased to consider it, which 
you did him in the dedication, must be 
evidence highly satisfactory of the re- 
spectful estimation in which he held 
you. The information received from 
our brethren, who bad the happiness 
to be members of the lodge over 
which he presided many years, and of 
which he died the master, furnishes 
abundant proof of his persevering seal 
for the prosperity of the institution. 
Constant and punctual in his attend- 
ance, scrupulous in bis observance of 
the regulations of the lodge, and soli- 
citous at all times to communicate 
light and instruction, he discharged 


the duties of the chair with uncommon 
dignity and intelligence, in all the 
mysteries of our art. Nothing cm 
more highly conduce to the prosper* 
ity and honor of Masonry, than a sue* 
cessful imitation of his bright exaa»- 
ples. It cannot fail of its effect upon 
our brethren in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood in the south ; they will 
beautify their column. And shall we 
be outdone in seal ? Placed geogra- 
phically in the east, in a quarter of 
the Union from which the nation has 
been accustomed to learn wisdom, h 
should be our peculiar care to dif- 
fuse light throughout the temple of 
Masonry. As it is known that we 
shared largely in the esteem and af- 
fection, of our deceased brother, it is 
easy to perceive that our good conduct 
will itself be an encomium on his 
memory. We see before us, among 
the sad emblems of mortality, not on- 
ly the sword which in this neighbour- 
hood he drew in defence of his coun- 
try, but also the very attire which he 
has often worn as a Mason. How de- 
voutly is it to be wished, that these 
striking memorials may stimulate us 
to a noble emulation ; that, like the 
mantle of Elijah, they may inspire us 
with an unalterable attachment to vir- 
tue and benevolence ! This day wit- 
nesses to the world in what venera- 
tion we hold the memory of departed 
greatness ; let not the solemnity be 
without its appropriate effect upon 
ourselves. While with funeral pomp 
and Masonic honours, we celebrate 
the obsequies of ourdereased brother, 
while we bead with anguish over the 
urn which contains a part of what 
was mortal in him,* let us like him 
remember, that we are animated with 
a heavenly flame, whiqh the chill 
damps of death cannot extinguish ; 
like him resolve to square our actions 
by the rule of rectitude, persevere in 
the line of our duty, and restrain our 
passions within thf compass of pra- 

*A lock of General Washington’s hair 
was deposited in the urn borne in Ma- 
sonic foaerafproceeSion on this occasion* 
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gritty, knowing draft lira all-seeing eye 
our Supreme Grand Master above, 
Continually observes us: that when 
we shall have performed the task as- 
signed us here, we may like him be 
called from our work to those refresh- 
ments winch alone can satisfy oar im- 
mortal desires : that when we put off 
this earthly clothing, we may be ar- 
rayed with the garments of glory, pot 
on the jewels of light, and shine forev- 
er in the sublime arch above. 


POETICAL ADDRESS. 

BY MOTHER ANDREW C. MITCHELL. 

When first the world with all its woes 
began, 

Man was the deadliest foe to fellow-man ; 
And thus, in early days, ere laws had force 
To guard the virtuous, or directthe.ir course, 
Societies were form’d; their eud and aim, 
To shelter weakness, and aspire to fame ; 
And in the highest rank, exalted see 
Immortal stands our ti cue-crown ’d Masonry 
Tis this we celebrate, and hail the day 
Which gave new life to its expiring ray, 
Which tights our world, as we its brethren 
prove, 

| To bonds of friendship, unity, and love. 
Built on religion, and on truth* sublime, 
Oar fabric stands, the favourite child of 


Its corner-stone and arch still perfect stand, 
Nurs'd by his care and foster’d by his hand ; 
And though from clime to clime her chil- 
drea range, 

They meet their fabrick still without a 
change. 

The bible, compass, and the square proclaim 
Religion, order, equity her aim, 

And that her laws such principles impart, 
As mend the morals and improve the heart. 

Yet still to keep the sacred spot secure 
From interruption and from steps impure, 
Mjfgtcrious rUtt and solemn signs were 
riv’o, 

Symbofsef earthly love inspir’dby Heav’n ; 
These, like the night, and never-ending: 
time, 

Live in obscurity, yet live sublime : 
Search'd for by all, yet still by all uofound, 
(Like diamonds, buried in the deepest 
ground) 

Except by Masons, whose unfilmed eyes, 
Explore the azure of the vaulted skies ; 
And as they worship, mysteries they feel, 
Revere those rites they dare not to reveal. 
Yrt, notwithstanding to the world we 
prove 

Our truth, our secrecy, and mutual love ; 
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Still there are some in ignorance* maintain 
Our aims are vicious, and our ends are 
gain; 

Heavens ! could such vile injustice stain 
the shrine, 

Which, God-like, beams with moral truths 
divine ! 

So just, so virtuous, that in Heaven’s own 
sphere, 

Angels themselves might Masonize it there. 
Behold ! those climes where superstition 
reigns, 

Their children bound in ignorance and 
chains ; 

How stands our order there ?— Abus’d, de- 
fac’d, 

Robb’d of its honours, slighted and dis- 
grac’d. 

Who dares to be an honest Mason there, 

Is doom’d a dungeon's dreary gloom to 
share, 

To waste his life in unavailing pray’rs, 

In endless hopes, and agonizing tears : 

For superstition, where she reigns, controls 
The noblest impulse of the noblest souls ; 
Hid in her cowl, and nurs’d in monkish 
gloom, 

She meditates on mis’ry and the tomb. 

The face of nature, blooming in its pride, 
Is lost, is dead, where fanatics preside ; 

For superstition teaches them to fear 
That which their better reason would re- 
vere, 

To hold our order as an impious league, 
Our mysteries — mischief ; and our rites— 
intrigue^ 

Bids them believe what reason would de- 
ride, 

That we with fiends and demons are allied ; 
And that with magic word , or mystic spell, 
We can upraise tne ministers of hell. 
Unhappy climes ! which thus in fetter? 
bind 

The best, the noblest priv’lege of the mind ; 
And by enslaving reason, thus debase 
Man’s boldest energies, and blast his race ! 
Yet bless’d ! oh doubly bless’d, this happy 
land ! 

Bless’d by that freedom which our fathers 
plaon’d, 

That noble birthright each has sworn fb 
guard, 

Strain next his heart, and wear upon his 
sword ; 

’Tis here, no monkish fears appal the heart ; 
Reason our guide, philosophy our chart: 
Tis here, religion feels no despot’s rod, 
Antf man, in all bis strength, adores his 
God: 

Bound by no dogmas, here religion reigns, 
Not dress’d with gewgaws or defil’d by 
chains ; 

Bound by no form, each bends before the 
throne, 

And worships Heaves on principles his 
own. 
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How stands our order here ? — On virtue's 
base ; 

Which lime must strengthen and can ne’er 
deface. 

On this bless’d clime, where heaven-born 
freedom stood, 

Burst siav’ry’s chains and dash'd the des- 
pot’s rod. 

(Immortal Washucgtob ! her chosen son, 
To gild those honours which his valour 
won *,) 

On this blessed clime auspicious fates pre- 
side, 

To guard our temple, and Its votaries 
guide; 

For he, the hero Washington, has borne, 
Our sacred secret, and our honours worn ; 
And now translated to celestial skies, 

He reigns the guardian of om mysteries. 
Tet not alone to mysteries allied; 

The Mason boasts a lalitmanic guide, 

His ihie.lt l and buckler in the hour of wo, 
Which oft hath sav’d him from th’ infuriate 
foe ; 

And when no human skill his life could 

save, 

Hath snatch'd him from the margin of the 

grave ; 

For lo ! the traveller, by land or tide, 

Or borne by “ started bark" o’er waters 
wide, 

Who, while his dial marks the hours which 
fly, 

Now builds on hope, or dreads his destiny, 
If by a savage corsair he be met. 

And death must be the forfeit of defeat, 
How droops his heart as mdm’ry ever true, 
Paints ev’iy cherish’d object to his view, 
Of sister, parents, children, wife foriom, 
Who shall his loss deplore — in anguish 
mourn ; 

Or if on Afric’s dry and barren sand, 

Or In the north, where ice envelops land, 
If by adventure, or misfortune thrown, 
Where savage plunder marks him for her 
own, 

Chill'd is his bear^ for succour is afar — 
And blood, and murder, mark this deap’rate 
war. 

Suppose him here ! by savage fury Brew’d, 
The victor’s steel now pointed at hisbreast, 
Or high uprais’d, is brandish’d o’er his head, 
Which if it fall, he slumbers with the dead ; 
Oue hope yet lives : he lifts bis eyes to 
Heaven, 

And gives that sign by none but Masons 
giv’n ; 

As quick as lightning falls the conq’ror’s 
sword, 

Palsied his arm, and gasping for the word ; 
An instant’s pause— -he folds him iu his 
arms, 

Guards him from 01, and shelters him from 

harms, 

To Heaven's high throne the wand’rer’s 
pray rs ascend, 


That in his deadliest foe he met a friend. 

Are such thy pow’rs, blest Masonry divim^^s 

Btess’d be thine altars, cherish’d be tdj^* 
shrine ; 

And may his hand, who Heaven’s high 
thunders burl’d, 

The Mighty Master Mason of the World, 

Protect thy Temple, that thy deeds maj 
rise, 

With Virtue crown'd, immortal to the ikies- 

% 


THE MASON’S ADIEU. 


■T BROTHER ROBXJtT BUM. 


Adieu, a heart-fond, warm, adieu, 

Te brothers of the mystic tie ; 

Ye favour’d and enlighten’d fow. 
Companions of my social joy ; 
Though 1 to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursuing fortune's slippery ba* : 

With mcltiog heart and brimfu’ eye. 
Ml mind you still when far awa’. 


Oft have I met your social band, 

To spend a cheerful, festive night, 

Oft, honour’d with supreme command. 
Presiding o’er the sons of light : 

And by that hieroglyphic bright, 

Which none but craftsmen ever saw. 
Strong mem’ry on my heart shall write, 
Those happy scenes wbeu far awa’. 


May freedom, harmony and love, 
Cement you in the grand design, 
Beneath th’ Omniscient Eye above. 
The glorious Architect divine ; 

That you may keep th’ unerring line. 
Still guided by the plummet’s Jaw, 
Till order bright completely shine. 
Shall be my pray’r^when far awa*. 


And ye, farewell, whose merit claims 
Justly the highest badge to wear, • 

May Heaven bless yournobie names. 

To Masonry and friendship dear : 

My last request permit me here — 

When yearly ye’re assembled a’, J 

One round, I ask it with a tear, 

To him, your friend, that’s far awa’.. 

And, ye kind-hearted sisters, fair, 

I sing farewell to all your charms, 

Th’ impression of your pleasing air, 

With rapture oft my bosom warms. 

Alsus ! the social winter’s night 
No more returns while breath I draw, 

’Till sisters, brothers, all unite, ■ 

In that Grand Lodge that’s far awa’. 


WEAKNESS OF THE OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST MASONRY. ; 

The following elegant extrac^L 
from a sermon delivered by the “ 
T)oct. Turner. It completely ex 
the absurdity and weakness 
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objections usually brought against our 
ancient and honourable fraternity, by 
the prejudiced aud ignorant part of 
the community, who * speak evil of 
those things which they know 001.’ 

“ Masonry, l affirm to be a mystic 
science, wherein, under apt figures, 
select numbers, and choice emblems, 
solemn afid important truths, naturally 
tending to improve the understanding, 
to mend the heart, and to bind us 
more closely one to another, are most 
expressly contained. In proportion 
as tbe wise, the learned, and the good 
have studied it, they have loved it. — 
But like all other virtuous characters, 
or things, it hath met with persecu- 
. turn. Its enemies have been many ; 
nor have its friends been few. Ma- 
lm* reflection on the characters of its 
adversaries, in a great measure, de- 
stroys all they say* For, in the first 
place, no truly sensible man will ever 
speak against what be doth not un- 
derstand. There are some bigots in 
their opinions against it. It is, cry 
they, a bad thing, an unlawful thing, 
a sinful thing. Why? because we 
detest it, and abhor it. To pity such, 
it no mean part of Christian love; 
nee, I am persuaded, that even in 
good hearts, the first emotion respect- 
ing them, were those of scorn and 
contempt. Of what use is it to reason 
with bigots, whether in religion, mor- 
als, or politics ? 

“ There are some who speak against 
h, more from the vanity of saying 
somewhat on the point, than that they 
can urge a single rational objection. 
If k be good, say they, why not tell 
k ? But we apprehend, continue these 
wiseacres, there is nothing in it. As 
for words, signs, tokens, all stuff, de- 
pend upon it, there are no such things. 
ftow, what genuine son of ancient 
Masonry would hold converse with 
such people ? Let them prattle on ; if 
k pleases any \rho hear, they must be 
as. weak as themselves; and it never 
can injure you. 

tgr the weightiest objection is yet to 
came, opr wul 1 flinch from it. Many 
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thinking, serious, and judicious per- 
sons, urge thus : — The re as oh why we 
are enemies to Masonry is, the effects, 
which, from close observation, we 
have repeatedly traced. We have 
seen those, who call themselves warm, 
' zealous Masons, most regular in their 
attendance on lodges, ready to go 
any lengths, both as to distance of 
place, loss of time, and expenses, iff 
pursuit of Masonry, who never ap- 
peared at church, and frequently left 
their families without bread. Others 
we have remarked, apparently brim- 
ful of Masonry, and vastly fond of 
each brother, doubtless, in the lodge, 
according to their principles, who yet 
would cheat, deceive, aud supplaut 
those very brethren in trade, and the 
ordinary transactions of society. They 
would defame them, and were it piacd*- 
cable, we should behold them attempt- 
ing to take, as it were, the very bread 
out of their mouths. Instead of being 
friends to mankind, or one another, 
they are like wolves, preying with 
ferocity on whatever comes iu jhehr 
way. 

“In the first place, the abuse of a 
thing is no valid objection to its inher- 
ent goodness. How many call them- 
selves Christians, who are a disgrace 
to it, yet ultimately hurt not the gos- 
pel, but themselves ? Besides, man’s 
worth is not to be rated from bis own 
exaggerated account of the matter, 
but from what be actually, uniformly, 
and absolutely is. The apostle has 
told us, that whosoever provideth not 
for his own, is an infidel; therefore 
we conclude, that no good Mason will 
ever be deficient in the due perform- 
ance of all moral and relative duties. 
If a man is negligent in religious 
points, depend on it he is good fot lit- 
tle in the lodge. 

“ As to tbe second part of the ob- 
i jection, viz, that they will backbite 
and injure one another, it is too true. 
But what does it prove? simply this^ 
that in the best institutions upon eprth, 
worthless characters may occasionally 
tw found. In th» h^jr Amity 
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consisting but of twelve, one was a 
devil. ]5id that hurt the integrity of 
the eleven ? far from it. Why lay 
the faults of a few at the doors of 
large respectable bodies of men, who 
by assiduously working at the craft, 
have done honour to human nature ? 
Where the heart is bad, what can you 
expect from the tongue? After all, is 
it more than what happens in the 
most solemn duties of religion ? Have 
there not been wretches who could go 
to the table of the Lord, and the very 
next day traduce the moral character 
of the minister from whose hands they 
received the holy sacrament ? And if * 
that was not making it to themselves 
the cup of devils, I know not what the 
apostle meant when he made use of 
those terms. 

“ Why need l multiply words to con- 
firm it ? Built on and drawn from rev- 
elation, must it not be of divine origin- 
al ? Adorned by the beneficent actions 
and amiable virtues of thousands, the 
first in point of rank, knowledge, and 
moral excellence, of every language, in 
every age, and every clime, must it 
not possess an. inherent worth ? Thou 
Heaven descended beam of light, 
beauty, and perfection ! how oft hast 
thou been the means of saving life 
and property; reconciled the most 
jarring interests, and converted fier- 
cest foes to dearest friends ! On, on 
then, my dear brethren, pursue the 
great lecture with alacrity and firm- 
ness, each moving on the square of 
truth, by the compass of God’s word, 
according to your respective stations, 
in all the rules of symmetry, order, 
and proportion. Nor dread when 
your earthly lodge shall be dissolved ; 
your jewels will still be safe, and you 
shall be admitted into a more glorious 
lodge, even an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the Heavens ; where 
angels and saints shall be your fellow- 
crafts and companions ; and the Su- 
preme Architect of the Universe your 
in efably great and glorious Grand 
Master — your light — yonr life— your 
joy— you* all ! 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

The following extract from brother 
Elder Osgood’s sermon, delivered at 
Sacket’s Harbour, at the installation * 
of Athol Lodge y has been inserted id 
several American Gazettes, and has 
undoubtedly been perused by many 
of our readers. All, however, who 
consider its merits, must be pleased, 
by having it recorded in the Masonic 
Register, where it can be preserved 
from the fate which generally awaits 
publications in a common newspaper. 

It contains sentiments highly honour- 
able to the reverend author, and to 
the fraternity in general, which ought 
to be treasured up in the heart of eve- 
ry individual member. ■ 

Ezekiel xliv. 6. 

And the Lord said unto me, Son of Man, 
Mark welt ! And behotd with thine eyea, 
and bear with thine ears, all that I say un- 
to tbee concerning all the ordinances of 
the house of the Lord, and all the laws 
thereof, and mark well the entering In of 
the bouse, with every going forth of the 
sanctuary. 

M The Masonic Society in it* an- 
cient purity resembled the building 
that was reared by its art. ‘ The 
stones were hewed and squared in the 
quarries, the timber prepared in the 
forest of Lebanon/ so that the mate- 
rials, when they were collected, were 
found to be prepared in such beautiful 
order and proportion, that it came to- 
gether without the sound of axe, ham- 
mer, or any tool of iron; and had 
more the resemblance of the handy 
work of the Supreme Architect of the 
universe, than that of human hands. 
Such was ancient Freemasonry, when 
none were admitted to participate in 
its sublime mysteries but the worthy 
and meritorious. 

“ To c mark well ’ the entering In 
of the house, in <r Masonic sense is to 
observe well the institutions of Ma- 
sonry. 

u In the temple of Solomon, there 
were guards placed at the different 
gates, to see that none passed without 
they were duly prepared. In like 
manner, those who are placed as 
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guards in our Masonic temple, are to 
pay particular attention to the gene- 
ral character of those who present 
themselves as candidates for the mys- 
teries of our order. 

44 Among all the societies formed in 
tins fallen world, there is but one that 
embraces so noble* ah object as the in- 
stitution of Masonry ; and that is ik- 

lilOfOlY. 

44 Three great duties every Mason 
is charged to mcukate ; 4 to God, his 
neighbour, and himself.’ 4 To God, 
in never mentioning his name, but 
with that reverential awe which is due 
from a creature to his Creator.’ 4 To 
his neighbour, in acting upon the 
square.’ 4 To himself, in avoiding 
all * irregularity and intemperance, 
which may impair his faculties, or de- 
base the dignity of his profession.’ It 
has its secrets like all other societies ; 
and having had them from time imme- 
morial, it is a language of all nations. 
Such are the characteristics and prtn- 
-ciplesthe ancient institution of Ma- 
sonry embraced ; and such only now 
ft recognises as brethren. 

44 Do we see a man possessed of a 
covetous disposition, with a manifest 
desire to monopolize all to himself, 
4 mark well’ the entering in of the 
house ; admit him not, he will neither 
have any affection for the general 
good, or unite io any probable means 
to obtain it ! 

44 Do we see a man often in diffi- 
culty with* his neighbours, and is al- 
ways first in his own cause, and right 
in his own eyes, 4 mark well,’ if he is 
admitted be will have no regard for 
good order and subordination ! 

44 Do we see a man spending his 
time idly, intemperate in his habits, 
neglectful of bis family, 4 mark well 
the entering in of the house.’ He is 
not a good husband, he is not a good 
citizen, and he can never be made a 
good Mason ! 

44 Do we see a man addicted to 
lewd company, or hear him advocate 
the principle, 4 mark well’ the seventh 
chapter of Proverbs ! 


44 Do we see a man cruel and op- 
pressive, overreaching his neighbour. 

4 mark well the entering in of th% 
house !’ If be h admitted, he will 
have no affection for the object; the 
'widow and the orphan will never 
have the tear of sorrow wipedjrWay 
with such a band ; the poor and pen- 
nyless win never find a home under 
such a root 

44 Do we hear a man often speak- 
ing reproachfully of bis neighbour, 
trumpeting abroad the faults of others, 

4 mark well’^-a brother’s character is 
not safe on his tongue ! 

44 Do we bear a man speak lightly 
of religion, and deny the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and the mediation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 4 mark well 
the entering in of the house’ — let eve- 
ry gate be duly guarded ! 

44 Take from Mssonry the validity 
of the Bible, that great Light, and to- 
tal darkness will ensue. If the Scrip- 
tures are not what they are said to be, 
the unerring worcf of God, what an 
awful falsehood they are ! Moses, the 
man of God, that was raised up to de- 
liver Israel from the land of Egypt, 
and the 4 house of bondage,’ would 
then deliberately utter falsehoods. He 
tells us that he saw the 4 burning 
bush’ at Horeb, and that the Lord 
called upon him out of the midst of 
the bush, 4 and said unto him, Mo- 
ses, Moses ! — And he said, Here am 
I. And he said, draw not nigh hith- 
er ; put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou stand- 
est is holy ground.’ 4 Moreover he 
said, I am the God of thy fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. ’ 4 And Moaes 
hid his face, for he was afraid to look 
upon God.’ \ 

44 When a wbll instructed Mason is 
asked what ancient production of his 
Art does he find previous to the erec- 
tion of King Solbinon’s temple, how 
quick will he point to the tabernacle 
io the wilderness, and say, behold a 
perfect model of the temple of Solo- 
mon ! 
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u If the unhallowed fool of the De- 
ist presumes to step upon thy pave- 
-Jhent, spurn him from thence, for he 
can never frame to pronounce the 
‘shibboleth of Masonry $ and if by his 
duplicity he should gain admittance 
there, and should dare approach the 
vail of our sacred tabernacle, let all 
the guards be assembled, and spurn 
him from thence, for he is not a true 
descendant of any of the twelve tribes 
of the children of Israel. 

u The introduction of such stran- 
gers to the genuine principles of Ma- 
sonry, is Calculated to make confusion 
among the craft ; they are not fit ma- 
terials for the Masonic edifice ; they 
are neither oblong nor square : they 
will answer none of the dimensions or 
weight of Masonry : neither can any 
of the working tools of the craft be 
adjusted upon them. 

« Weigh them in the balance, they 
are found wanting ; Tekel must be 
wrote upon them. 

“ Do we put upon them the twenty- 
four inch guage, there is uo division to 
be found, no part for God. 

“ Bring the plumb-line to such an 
one ; he neither stands upright before 
God or man. 

14 Lay upon him the square of vir- 
tue, put the mallet and engraver’s 
chissel into the hand of the most skil- 
ful workqnan, there can uo appearance 
of the diamond be found. 

44 Lay upon him the level, and who 
will be willing to be placed upon au 
equality with some of the before-men- 
tioned characters ? 

“ Bring him upon the circle of be- 
nevolence, present him with some of 
our precious jewels ; he has no eyes 
to see them, be will cautiously avoid 
them. 

“ Point him to the rounds of Jacob’s 
ladder ; he cannot climb *t hem ; hea- 
ven-born charity is a stranger to his 
bosom. 

Attempt to make use of the trowel, 
there is no cement of brotherly love 
and affection in him : such materials 
are totally unfit for the Masonic edi- 


fice, aud ought to be thrown over 
among the rubbish. 

44 And now, brethren, by reason of 
the introduction of such strangers 
among the workmen, our ancient and 
honourable institution is brought into 
disrepute among the pious and candid- 
Let our actions,* and our morality 9 
therefore, be such as to silence the 
tongue of slander, and blunt the dart of 
envy. 

44 Let us, my brethren, in viewing 
the evils that have come on Masonry, 
erect a temple of reparation, and have 
it situated near the borders of the wil- 
derness, on that side which is stretched 
oat towards the regions of light : and 
in it erect an altar of repentance, of 
just a cube, which every nation known 
to be a figure of six equal sides ; each 
side is three feet. square ; and suspend 
it three feet from the pavement, sor 
that the top of the altar may exactly 
answer to the height of a mau, so that 
no one may think himself above or 
below the humble exercise of repent- 
ance. And, as four sides of the altar 
will be perpendicular, and the other 
two in a horizontal position, the four 
sides will face the four cardinal points: 
and on each side, we will have an io>- 
scription, in large capitals. Qn the 
east side, illumination ; and on the 
west, humanity ; on the north, reso- 
lution ; and on the south, pepend- 
ence. On the bottom we will place 
a stoue, with this inscription, ‘ The 
stone which the builders rejected is 
become the head of the corner.’ And 
upon the top we will have inserted in 
letters of gold, no deist or stupid 
libertine can be a mason. Then 
we will write upon the pavement^ 

6 whosoever humbles himself shall be 
exalted.’ We will then sacrifice upon 
this altar, our pride and prejudice, 
and pusillanimity and rashness. This 
temple being situated due east and 
west, we will pass along the aisle of 
reformation to the east gate of regen- 
eration, that opens into the regions of 
day. And at the opening of this gate, 
W0 shall receive a pass- word which' 
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wiH be this, * The Lord our Righte- 
ousness. ’ At the same time we shall 
receive a breastplate, inserted upon it 
feitb, hope, and charity— explained 
in this way : — faith in God — hope in 
immortality — charity to all mankind, 
and love to God supremely. And 
now being completely divested, having 
sacrificed all upon the altar, we shall 
be invested with a mitre and robe, 
with * holiness to the Lord* inserted 
upon every part of it. 

u Then shall we wear the lambskin 
to advantage, and be continually re- 
minded thereby of that purity of life 
and conduct, which is so essentially 
necessary to gain admittance into the 
celestial lodge above, where the Su- 
preme Architect of the universe pre- 
sides ; which majyve all be so happy 
as to obtain, thro^i Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


OHIO GRAND CHAPTER. 

The most excellent Royal Arch 
Chapter of the state of Ohio t met at 
Columbus, on the 13th of December 
last, and after transacting their ordi- 
nary business, which continued seve- 
ral days, they constituted the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year. 

M. E. Davis Embrbb, of Cincin- 
nati, grand high priest. 

M. E. Anaximander Warner, of 
Marietta, deputy grand high priest. 

M. E. Daniel F. Reeder, of Leb- 
anon, grand king. 

M. E. Joseph S. Hughs, of Dela- 
ware, grand scribe. 

M. £. Benjamin Gardiner, of 
Columbus, grand secretary. 

M. E. Lincoln Goodale, of Co- 
lumbus, grand treasurer. 

M. E, Rev. Philander Chase, of 
Worthington, grand chapl&in. 

M. E. Abram J. McDowell, of 
Franklinton, grand marshal. 

M. E. J. Bailhache, of Chilicotbe, 
grand captain of the host. 

M. E. John Satterthw ait, grand 
principal sojourner. 


M. E. Benjamin Smith, of Gran- 
ville, grand royal arch captain. 

M. E. Luther D. Barker, of Ma- 
rietta, grand master of the third vail. 

M. E. Potter Wright, of Worth- 
ington, grand master of the second 
vail. 

M. E. Allison C. Looker, of 
Chilicothe, grand master of the first 
vail. 

- M. E. Charles Slopes, of Colum- 
bus, grand sword bearer, and tyler. 

SKETCHES OF THE ROYAL ART. 

From the earliest ages of antiquity, 
the royal art was ever taught with the 
greatest circumspection, not in schools 
or academies, to a promiscuous audi- 
ence, but was confined to certain fam- 
ilies ; the rulers of which instructed 
their children or disciples, and by 
this means conveyed their mysterious 
knowledge to posterity. 

After the flood, the professors of 
this art were first distinguished by the 
name of Noochidse, afterwards by that 
of sages, or wise men, (men instructed 
as Moses, in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,) Chaldeans, philosophers, 
masters in Israel, &c., and were ever 
venerated as sacred persons. They 
consisted of persons of the brightest 
parts and genius, who exerted their 
utmost abilities in discovering and tw- 
vestigating the various mysteries of 
nmture y from whence to draw im- 
provements, and inventions of the 
most useful consequences. Men whose 
talents were not only employed in 
speculation, or in private acts of bene- 
ficence ; but who were also public 
blessings to the age and countries in 
which they lived, possessed with mod- 
erate desires, who knew how to con- 
quer their passions j practisers and 
teachers of the purest morality, and 
ever exerting themselves to prompte 
the harmony and felicity of society# 
They were therefore consulted from 
all parts, and venerated with that sin- 
cere homage which is never paid but 
to real merit ; and the greatest and 
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Send them ftmom u m u mg m, ta 
lacUvrmtjfy which m a peculiar mat- 
ter they practised and imlcated as 
tec e wry for eoacealrag from the un- 
worthy what few were qualified to 
learn, and trill fewer to leach. Qri 
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CHARACTER OF JOSEPH CL AT, Eaq . 

fa a letter from haw Gothaab, Worship- * 
fol Master of Lodge, No. 2, Lecturer on j 
Cbemfctry, Itc. to a Past B4a<ter of one ■ 
of the Lodges in the city of Philadelphia, ' 
soon after Mr. Clay’s death. 

The character of Mr. Clay will ev- 
*r grace the page of American biogra- 
phy. His mighty mind comprehend- 
ed within its sphere the learning of the 
present day. In truth, the erudition 
of our much lamented brother was as 
extensive as the circle of the arts and 
sciences. His knowledge was not 
confined to any particular branch of 
learning, which generally character* 
ises men in higher stations ; but it was 
of that kind, embracing physical and 
metaphysical reasoning, which exalted 
his mind to the contemplation of ce- 
lestial and terrestrial nature ; and 
which called forth all the active ener- 

? jies of the intellectual faculty. We 
ind him at once the statesman, natu- , 
ral historian, philosopher, chemist, 
and mathematician. He was also 
versed in Greek, Latin, and Arabic ; 
and during his confinement, when the 
violence of the disorder abated, his 
mind was employed in the study of 
the Hebrew tongue ; in which, I am 
informed, he made great progress.. 
How great is that mind which embra- 
ces within its scope so many intricate 
* aifti complicated sciences ! How ex- 
alted is the contemplation of nature ! 
His knowledge of botany, mineralogy, 
and some other departments of natu- 

* He tfrpt knows not how to be silent, 
can never know how to speak. 


gal history, rwin ff «m«y which 

eafighms the hew ildered traveller, 
jot br o u ght huw iwo notice. Ae- 
cosd m gly he was — Tftomaly elected 
aa hnow ar f feflow of the Philadel- 
phia 1 —ron Society. 

As a mam of b ene vole n ce mid char- 

shone with resplendent lustre in the 
congress of the United States. Asa 
repres e n t a tive, therefore, he did boat 
oar to his constituents, ‘and to bis 
country ; for he was always found at 
that line of duty he owed his country 
and its general welfare. As a Mason, 
no one was move expert in the. work 
of the craft. In the high and exalted 
station of worshipful master of lodge 
No. 3, to which burns called by the 
brethren of said M^e, he sbooe as a 
star of the first magnitude in the east ; 
as the pillar of wisdom, he illumined 
the lodge ; as a column of the Corin- 
thian order, he gave strength to his 
design, and beauty to his work. More 
lately, his onremitted zeal for the or- 
der of Masonry was shewn at the con- 
secration of the New Hall, in the so- 
lemn rites and ceremonies in which 
he participated. With that seal and 
peweveranse in works of charity and 
benevolence, we find him at the head 
of a new chapter in the Holy Royal 
Arch, in the character of high priest $ 
the solemn duties of which he con- 
ducted with wisdom, harmony, and 
beauty — But, alas ! hie is no more.*** 

TO MASONIC CLERGYMEN. 

Masonry is ofteji censured on ac- 
count of the multiplicity of clergymen, 
who totally neglect to attend and per- 
form their work in the lodges to 
which they respectively belong, or 
in any other lodge where it is their 
duty to attend, for fear of incurring 
lhe displeasure of a few scrupulous 
members of their congregations. — 
“ Our minister,” say they, u is a Free- 
mason ; he was initiated into the 
lodge while he was a student in col- 
lege, before z lSi y was sufficiently ac- 
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fainted with the principles of the 
fetigioo which he now professes, and 
was there any good in Masonry, he 
would not thus neglect the institution.” 
Let such ministers of the gospel as 
| hare been initiated into the mysteries 
of Masonry, in a conscientious man- 
ner, answer this objection ; let them 
inquire of -tbeir own consciences 
whether they are doing their duty in 
neglecting to lend their aid to one of 
the moat ancient, honourable, and be- 
nevolent institutions in the world ; an 
1 institution nearly allied to the holy 
religion of which they are teachers; 
an institution which none of them 
dare to condemn, and which they are 
under the most solemn obligations to 
support. That there are refractory 
and immoral members in our lodges 
and chapters, we do not pretend to de- 
ny ; but we do deny that the institu- 
tion ought to be condemned on that 
account ; and we know that the punc- 
tual attendance, and salutary precepts 
of our truly pious brethren, whether 
clergy or laity, has a tendency to 
“ mend the morals and improve the 
heart ” 

I k TRUE SERVANT WILL OBEY HIS 

' MASTER. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in which 
a good servant takes more delight, 
than in strictly obeying the commands 
of a beloved master. And perhaps 
no greater inconsistency can exist, in 
a human being, than to profess his 
love and devotion, and to acknow- 
ledge his allegiance to a master, 
whose precepts he treats with con- 
tempt, and whose commands he puts 
at defiance. And who is the acknow- 
ledged Master of every Freemason? 
It is no less a Being than He who 
created all things out of nothing ! the 
Great Architect of the Universe, the 
Everlasting God, who holds the desti- 

*ny of every creature in his hand, and 
whose eye is continually on all our 
works; ^ho looks down from the 
Grand Lodge above, into the body of 
every lodge beneath the Sun, and into 


the heart of every member; who scru- 
tinises every action, and knows every 
thought ; who measures our work by 
bis own unerring rule, .and who wiki 
bring us to an account for the manner 
in which we have performed our duty 
towards Him aud towards our breth- 
ren. This same Grand Master has 
plainly given in that book, which we 
profess to take for the rule of our faith, 
in the 20th chapter of Exodus, his 
peremptory commands ; which every 
true Mason will strive with all his 
might to obey. 

Every Mason who makes use of 
the name of God, in any other man- 
ner, than I * * 4 ‘ with that reverential awe 
, which is due from a creature to his 
Creator ,” is not only guilty of highly 
unmasonic conduct, and places him- 
self upon a level with the lowest dregs 
of society, but incurs the penalties of 
the laws of his country ; laws which, 
as a Mason, he is most solemnly bound 
to obey, and to support both by pre- 
cept and example. He gives the lie 
to his professions, and greatly contri- 
butes towards bringing into disrepute 
an institution highly honourable in it- 
self, and beneficial to the world. 
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WONDERS OF CREATION. 

IT THE REV. DAVID SIMPSON. 

The grand evidence of Christianity 
rests beyond doubt on the claims o£$ 
Revelation ; but this consideration 
should not prevent our attention to the 
auxiliary testimony which is furnished 
by the Author of nature in his physic- 
al creation. 

While we daily study the former, 
we shall do well to pay all due atten- 
tion to the latter, according to our 
opportunities of investigation. To an 
enlightened observer, they both carry 
indubitable marks of their great ori- 
ginal. * The heavens declare the glo- 
ry of God, and the earth is full of his 
riches.’ The most perfect catalogue 
of stars, before Herschel appeared, did 
d 
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not contain quite 5000, but by the vast 
superiority of his glasses, he hath dis- 
covered 44,000 stars, in a few degrees 
of the heavens ; and by the same 
proportion, it is supposed that 75 mil- 
lions are exposed in the erpanse to hu- 
man investigation. Lalande sup*poses 
that a glass of Herschel’s power may 
discover 90 millions of stars in the 
whole surface of the heavens, and that 
even this number is but small, in com- 
parison of what exists. A 11 these stars 
are of a fiery nature, and conjectured 
to be so many suns, with their systems 
of planets moving round them. YVe 
know the sun to be the centre of our 
system. It is accompanied with 29 
planets, besides about 450 comets. 
What an amazing idea does this give 
us of the works of God ! And if such 
be the work, what must the Work- 
man be ! 

Every part of nature, with which 
we are acquainted, is full of living 
creatures, with stores of every kind to 
supply their necessities. This little 
globe of ours is known to contain with- 
in its bowels a great variety of valua- 
ble minerals, and to be covered with a- 
bout 20,000 different species of vegeta- 
bles, 3000 species of worms, 120,000 
species of insects, 200 species of 
amphibious animals, 550 species of 
birds, 2,600 species of fish, and 200 
species of quadrupeds. How immense 
then must be the number of individ- 
uals ! One fly is found to bring forth 
2000 at a time, and a single codfish 
to produce considerably more than 
three millions and a half of young. 
Leewenhock tells us, that there are 
more animals in the melt of a single 
codfish, than there are men upon the 
whole earth. Over all these crea- 
tures preside upwards of 730 millions 
of human beings. Such is the family 
of the great Father here upon earth ! 
And when it is considered, that the 
eat ill itself, with all its furniture, is 
no more, when compared with the 
whole system of thiugs, than a single 
rain of sand, when compared with a 
uge mountain, we are lost in the im- 


mensity of God’s works, and constrain- 
ed to cry out, ‘ Lord, what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man, that thou visitest him l’ And if 
to this immensity of the works ofcre- 
ation, we add the admirable structure 
of the whole, and the exquisite per- 
fection of every part, we shall not fail 
of being exceedingly affected with the 
ineffable wisdom of the Divine Archi- 
tect. To bring this consideration more 
within the grasp of human compre- 
hension, let us take to pieces and ex- 
amine the several parts of any one 
creature which God hath made ; and 
we shall find a perfection among its 
several powers, and an adaption of its 
situation in the grand scale of exist- 
ence, far surpassing human skilL Let 
the most perfect anatomist that ever 
existed, make his observations upon 
the human frame: let him examine 
with the greatest possible attention 
the tout ensemble of the structure, 
then let him proceed to the several 
parts, of which the microcosm is com- 
posed ; first, the powers of the mind ; 
the understanding, the will, the mem- 
ory, the conscience, and the various 
afiections ; next the five senses ; the 
touch, the taste, the smell, the hear- 
ing, and the sight ; afterwards let him 
proceed to the several fluids of the 
body ; and then to the 300 bones, the 
40 different sorts of glands, the 4^6 , 

muscles, the 40 pair of nerves, the fi- 
bres, the membranes, die arteries, the 
veins, the lymphaeducts, the excretory 
vessels, the tendons, the ligaments, 
the cartilages; and let him explore 
the whole and every part with the 
greatest degree of accuracy, know- 
ledge, and judgment, that ever center- 
ed in man ; and then let him honestly 
say, whether he could suggest the 
smallest improvement in any one re- 
spect. If he were an atheist before 
such an investigation, like the cele- 
brated Galen he would be converted 
to the belief of the Divine Existence, j 
would compose a hymu in praise of I 
the Creator of the world, and sing I 
with the great progenitor of mankind : I 
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“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of 
good; 

Almighty, thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wond’- 
rous then ! 

Unspeakable ! who sitt’st above these 
heav'ns, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen t * 

In these tiiy lowest works ; yet these de- 
clare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power 
divine.’* 


BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA. 

The following particulars of the 
horrible imprisonment of the English 
In the Black Hole, after the capture 
of Calcutta by storm, in June, 1756, 
are from Orne’s excellent “ history of 
the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan.” 

u At five the Nabob entered the fort 
accompanied by his Genera), Meer 
Jaffier, and most of the principal of- 
ficers of his army; he immediately 
ordered Ormichund and Hissendas, 
to be brought hefore him, and receiv- 
them with civility; and having, bid 
some officers to go and take posses- 
sion of the Company’s treasury, he 
proceeded to the principal apartment 
of the Factory, where he sat in state, 
and received the compliments of his 
court and attendants, in magnificent 
expressions of.his prowess and good 
fortune. Soon after, he sent for Mr. 
Holwell, to whom be expressed much 
resentment at the presumption of the 
English hi daring to defend the fort, 
and much dissatisfaction at the small- 
ness of the sum found in the treasury, 
which did not exceed fifty thousand 
rupees. Mr. Holwell had two other 
conferences with him on this subject 
before seven o’clock, when the Nabob 
dismissed him, with repeated assuran- 
ces, on the word of a soldier, that he 
should suffer no harm. 

Mr. Holwell, returning to his un- 
fortunate companions, found them as- 
sembled, and surrounded by a strong 
guard. Several buildings on the 
north and south sides of the fort 
were already in flames, which ap- 


proached with so thick a smoke on 
either hand, that the prisoners ima- 
gined their enemies had caused this 
conflagration, in order to suffocate 
them between the two fires. On 
each side of the eastern gate of the 
fort extended a range of chambers 
adjoining to the curtain ; and before 
the chambers a varanda, or open gal- 
lery ; it was of arched masonry, and 
intended to shelter the soldiers from 
the sun and rain, but being low, al- 
most totally obstructed the chambers 
behind from the light and air; and 
whilst some of the guard were look- 
ing in other parts of the factory for 
proper places to confine the prisoners 
during the night, the rest ordered them 
to assemble in ranks under the varan- 
da, on the right hand of the gateway ; 
where they remained for some time 
with so little suspicion of their im- 
pending fate, that they laughed among 
themselves at the seeming oddity of 
this disposition, and amused them- 
selves with conjecturing what they 
should next be ordered to do. About 
eight o’clock, those wlio had been sent 
to examine the rooms, reported that 
they had found none fit for that pur- 
pose. On which the principal officers 
commanded the prisoners to go into 
one of the rooms which stood behind 
them along the varanda. It was the 
common dungeon ofvhe garrison, who 
used to call it the Black Hole. Many 
of the prisoners, knowing the place, 
began to expostulate ; upon which the 
officer ordered his men to cut down 
those who hesitated ; which the pris- 
oners obeyed. But before all were 
within, the room was so thronged, 
that the last entered with difficulty. 
The guard immediately closed and 
locked the door, confining bne hun- 
dred and forty-six persons in a room 
not twenty feet square, with only two 
small windows, and these obstructed 
by the varanda. It was the hottest 
season of the year, and the nisriit un- 
commonly sultry, even at this seu <on. 
The excessive pressuie of their bodies 
against one another, and the intolera- 
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bie heat which prevailed as soon as 
the door was shut, convinced the pris- 
oners that it was impossible to live 
through the night in this horrible con- 
finement, and violent attempts were 
immediately made to force the door, 
but without effect, for it opened in- 
ward ; on which many began to give 
loose to rage. 

“ Mr. Holwell, who had placed him- 
self at one of the windows, exhorted 
them to remain composed, both in 
body and mind, as the only means of 
surviving the night, and his remon- 
strances produced a short interval of 
quiet : during which time he applied 
to an old Jemaudtar, who bore some 
marks of humanity in his countenance, 
promising to give him a thousand ru- 
pees in the morning, if he would sep- 
arate the prisoners into two chambers. 
The old man went to try, but return- 
ing in a few minutes, said it was im- 
possible ; when Mr. Holwell offered 
him a larger sum ; on which he re- 
tired once more, and returned with 
the fatal sentence, that no relief could 
be expected because the Nabob was 
asleep, and no one dared to awake 
him. 

“ In the mean time every minute 
had increased their sufferings. The 
first effect of their confinement was 
a profuse and continual sweat, which 
soon produced intolerable thirst, suc- 
ceeded by excruciating pains in the 
breast, with difficulty of breathing 
little short of suffocation. Various 
means were tried to obtain more room 
and air. Every one stripped off his 
clothes; every hat was put in mo- 
tion ; and these methods affording no 
relief, it was proposed that they should 
all sit down on their hams at the same 
time ; and after remaining a little 
while in this posture, rise all together. 
This fatal expedient was thnee re- 
peated before they had been confined 
an hour ; and every time, several, un- 
able to raise themselves again, fell, 
and were trampled to death by their 4 
companions. Attempts were again 
jnade to force the door, which, fading 


as before, redoubled their rage : but 
the thirst increasing, nothing but 
“ water ! water !” became soon after 
the genera! cry. The good Jemaud- 
tar immediately ordered some skins of 
water to be brought to the windows j 
but instead of relief, his benevolence 
became a more dreadful cause of de- 
struction ; for the sight of the water 
threw every one into such excessive 
agitations and ravings, that, unable to 
resist this violent impulse of nature, 
none could wait to be regularly serv- 
ed, but each, with the utmost ferocity, 
battled against those who were likely 
to get it before him : and, in these 
conflicts, many were either pressed to 
death by the efforts of others, or suffo- 
cated by their own. This scene, in- 
stead of producing compassion in the 
guard without, only excited their 
mirth ; and they held up lights to the 
bars, in order to have the diabolical 
satisfaction of viewing the deplorable 
contentions of the sufferers within ; 
who finding it impossible to get any 
water while it was thus furiously dis- * 
puted, at length suffered those who 
were nearest to the windows to convey 
it in their hats to those behind them. 

It proved no relief, either to their 
thirst or other sufferings, for the fever 
increased every moment with the u>- 
creasing depravity of. the air in the 
dungeon, which had been so often 
.respired, and was saturated with the 
hot and deleterious effluvia of putrifyy 
ing bodies, of which the stendi was 
little less than mortal. 

Before midnight, all who were alive, 
and had not partaken of the air at the 
windows, were either in a lethargic 
stupefaction, or raving with delirium. 
Every kind of invective and abuse 
was uttered, in hopes of provoking 
the guard to put an end to their mise- 
ries, by firing into the dungeon ; and, 
whilst some were blaspheming their 
Creator, with the frantic execrations 
of torment and despair, Heaven was 
invoked by others with wild and inco- 
herent prayers ; until the weaker, ex- 
hausted by these agitations, at length 
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kid down quietly and expired on the 
bodies of their dead or agonizing 
friends. Those who still survived in 
the inward part of the dungeon, find- 
ing that the water had afforded them 
no relief, made efforts to obtain air, by 
endeavouring to scramble over the 
beads of those who stood between 
them and the windows ; where the ut- 
most strength of every one was em- 
ployed two hoars, either in maintain- 
ing his own ground, or in endeavour- 
ing to get that of which others were in 
possession. All regards of compas- 
sion or affection' were lost, .and no one 
would recede or give way for the re- 
fief of another. Faintness, sometimes 
gave short pauses of quiet, but the first 
motion of any one renewed the strug- 
gle through all, under which some one 
sunk to rise no more. At two o’clock, 
no more than fifty remained alive; 
but even this number were too many 
to partake of the saving air, the con- 
test for which, and life, continued un- 
til the morn, long implored, began to 
break ; and, with the hope of relief, 
the few survivers a view of the 
. The survivers then at the win- 
dow, finding that their entreaties could 
wot prevail on the guard to open the 
door, it occurred to Mr. Cooke ; the 
secretary of the council, that Mr. 
Holwbll, if alive, might have more in- 
fluence to obtain their relief ; and 
two of the company, undertaking the 
search, discovered him, having still 
some signs of life ; but when they 
brought him towards the window, ev- 
ery one refused to quit his place, ex- 
cepting captain Milk, who, with rare 
generosity, offered to resign his ; on 
which the rest likewise agreed to 
make room. He bad scarcely begun 
to recover his senses, before an offi- 
cer, sent by the Nabob, came and in- 
quired if the English chief survived ; 
and soon after the same man returned, 
with an order to open the prison. The 
dead were so thronged, and the survi- 
ves had so little strength remaining, 
that they were employed near half an 
W in removing the bodies which' 


lay against the door, befor they could 
clear a passage to go out one at a 
time ; when, of one hundred and for- 
ty-six who went in, no more than 
twenty-three came out alive, the roost 
ghastly forms that were ever seen 
alive. The Nabob’s troops beheld 
them, and the havock of death from 
which they had escaped, with indiffer- 
ence ; but did not prevent them from 
removing at a distance, and were im- 
mediately obliged, by the intolerable 
stench, to clear the dungeon, whilst 
others dug a ditch, on the outside of 
the fort, into which all the dead bodies 
were promiscuously thrown. 

Mr. Holwell, unable to .stand, was 
soon after carried to the Nabob, who 
was so far from showing any compas- 
sion for his condition, or remorse for 
the death of the other prisoners, that 
he only talked of the treasures which 
the English had buried; and threaten- 
ing him with farther injuries, if he per- 
sisted in concealing them, ordered him 
to be kept a prisoner. The officers, 
to whose charge he was delivered, put 
him into fetters, together with Messrs. 
Court and Walcot, who were likewise 
supposed to know something of the 
| treasures ; the rest of the .-.urvivers, 

| amongst whom were Messrs. Cook 
and Mills, were told they might go 
where they pleased ; but an English 
woman, the only one of her sex a- 
mongst the prisoners, was reserved 
for the seraglio of the general, Meer 
Jaffier. The dread of remaining any 
longer within the reach of such bar- 
barians, determined the most of them 
to remove immediately, as far as their 
strength enabled them, from the fort, 
and most tended towards the vessels, 
which were still in sight ; but when 
they reached Govindpore, in the 
southern part of the Company’s 
bounds, they were informed that 
guards were stationed to prevent per- 
sons from passing to the vessels ; on 
, which most of them took shelter in 
deserted hut^, where some of the na- 
tives, who had served the English in 
different employments, came and min- 
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iatered to theirlmmediate wants* Two 
or three, however ventured, and got 
to the vessels before sunset. Their 
appearance, and the dreadful tale 
they had to tell, were the severest of 
reproaches to those on board, who, 
intent only on their own preservation, 
had made no efforts to facilitate the 
escape of the rest of the garrison. 
Never, perhaps, was such an oppor- 
tunity of performing an heroic action 
so ignominiously neglected ; for a sin- 
gle sloop, with fifteen brave men on 
board, might, in spite of all the efforts 
of the enemy, have come up, and, an- 
choring under the fort, have carried 
away all who suffered in the dungeon. 

ARTHUR FITZROY, OR THE YOUNG 
BACKWOODSMAN. 

(Concluded from page 194.) 

The tragical events of the 22d of 
January, which encrimsoned the banks 
of the river Raisin, with the blood of 
Kentucky’s noblest sons, were an- 
nounced to Emeline the morning after 
the receipt of a letter, which Fitzroy 
had written her from Fort Defiance. 
With a glow of fervent patriotism, he 
had depicted his bright hope of that 
halo of glory, which he fancied would 
be his, should he gallantly fall in de- 
fence of his country, and with the 
most touching pathos did he dwell up- 
on the still brighter hope of an hon- 
ourable return to the home of his pa- 
rents, and the bosom of his beloved 
Emeline. 

I need not attempt to paint her emo- 
tions, when the awful intelligence was 
communicated ; for a month she suf- 
fered every pang which the most ter- 
rible suspense could inflict, until one 
of the companions of her unfortunate 
fifiend arrived in the neighbourhood, 
from whom she learned that the com- 
pany to which he and Fitzroy belong- 
ed, was one of those under the com- 
mand of the gallant Madison, that 
maintained its positiou with determin- 
ed intrepidity, until the order of Win- 
chester, the commanding general, to 


surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
was received ; that some time previ- 
ous to the capitulation, a musket ball 
struck Fitzroy in the left ancle, from 
which the blood flowed profusely, but 
he refused to leave his post, and tying 
his handkerchief closely around the 
wounded part, continued fighting most 
valiantly until the cessation of arms. 
When the prisoners were marched 
for Malden, Fitzroy, although faint 
with the loss of blood, justly fearing 
the incensed savages, resolved upon 
accompanying bis companions, and 
had proceeded with their assistance 
about three miles, when the pain aris- 
ing from his wound became so exces- 
sive that he was compelled to stop, 
and seating himself on a log by the 
road side, his fellow prisoners left him, 
apparently waiting his fate with manly 
composure. According to his own 
statement since his return, he bad re- 
mained in this situation but half an 
hour when he was taken prisoner by 
a Pottawatamie chief, called the Little 
Owl, to whom he offered a considera- 
ble reward, provided he should be 
conducted to Malden. The chiei^ 
however, pleased with his fine ap- 
pearance, immediately resolved upon 
retaining him, refused the proffered 
reward, and marched him back to the 
battle ground, where they remained 
until evening, when they set off in 
company with several Indians, and 
having proceeded a couple of miles to 
the north, encamped for the night ; 
the chief perceiving the pain and ex- 
haustion of his prisoner, procured him 
some food, and made an application 
of roots to his wound, which gave im- 
mediate relief. On the following 
morning they renewed their march, 
and after a few days travelling, ar^ 
rived on the shore of Lake Michigan,' 
where they remained several weeks, 
suffering every privation which the 
rigours of a northern winter and the 
scarcity of food could inflict. Fits- 
roy’s wound in the mean time was 
marly cured by the Indian specifics 
that were administered : but another 
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mis fortune awaited : Little Owl, bis 
master, who had treated him with ev- 
ery degree of kindness, was taken sick 
and died; his prisoner was claimed 
by two Indians of the same tribe, and 
by them sold to a Kickapoo chief, 
who happened to be in company, and 
from whom he was destined to receive 
every species of cruelty that savage 
barbarity could inflict ; he was imme- 
diately loaded with plunder, and 
marched to the head waters of Fox 
River, a stream that empties into 
Winebago Lake at the head of Green 
Bay, in the neighbourhood of which 
be remained, constantly guarded, until 
the spring of 1814, when an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape drew down 
upon him the fiend-like ire of hi? mas- 
ter, and after a solemn debate among - 
the chiefs of his tribe, it was resolved 
that he should be burnt to death : the 
funeral pile was soon erected, by pla- 
cing a quantity of dry wood around 
a young elm that stood on a high bluff 
bank of the river near their encamp- 
ment. According to custom, previ- 
ous to the sacrifice of their victim, a 
war dance was held over the prisoner, 
which lasted for half an hour, replete 
with horrors that no pen can describe, 
and doubly appaling when accompa- 
nying the awful solemnities of a dying 
hour. With exultation Fitzroy was 
now led to the stake ; and as they 
were about to confine his hands, con- 
scious that the last moment for resist- 
ance had arrived, and that no conse- 
quences could result from his attempt 
more dreadful than the smoking pile 
which awaited him, he sprung from 
the midst of those who were tying 
him, rushed to the brink of the preci- 
pice, leaped down on a projecting 
rock, and from thence into the water, 
to the astonishment of the Indians, 
who stood for an instant amazed at his 
daring intrepidity. His master, per- 
ceiving that he had descended unhurt, 
and was swimming for the opposite 
shore, raised the war-whoop, and de- 
scending by the same projecting rock, 
pursued his prisoner, who had by this 
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time gained the opposite shore. Fitz- 
roy observing that in addition to bis 
master, many warriors were descend- 
ing the bluff some distance below, and 
aware that nothing but immediate 
flight could save him, set off with the 
utmost celerity. His incensed master 
ascended the opposite bank before he 
was hid by the thicket, and shouting 
to his companions to follow, pursued 
with all the fleetness and sagacity of a 
blood-hound ; at the end of half a 
mile, the chief, from his superior 
swiftness, seized Fitzroy by the shoul- 
der, who immediately wheeled, and a 
most desperate struggle ensued ; lock- 
ed in each other’s arms they fell to 
the ground, and twice was the savage 
uppermost, and in the act of drawing 
his scalping knife, when a vigorous 
' effort gave his prisoner the ascendan- 
cy, and grasping the knife which a mo- 
ment before had threatened his own 
existence, he plunged it into the heart 
of his savage antagonist; the crim- 
soned blood gushed forth in torrents — 
an awful scream succeeded — his mus- 
cles relaxed in the agonies of death, 
and F itzroy found himself disengaged 
from the hold of the dying chief. 
Aware that a moment’s delay would 
prove fatal, as the yell of the remain- 
ing savages was distiActly heard, he 
drew from the belt of the fallen foe his 
tomahawk, and again fled with re- 
doubled energy; availing himself of 
the knowledge which he bad gained 
of the country during his captivity, he 
directed his course towards the Ouis- 
consin, which, at its great eastern bend, 
approaches within a few miles of the 
waters of Fox River, but did not reach 
it until day-light next morning. After 
a few hours sleep he crossed the 
stream, and proceeded down on the 
opposite shore, for the post of Prairie 
du Chien, which he knew was loca- 
ted at the junction of the Ouisconsin 
with the Mississippi, and on the forti- 
eth day from that on which he made 
his escape, he trod with an exulting 
step and grateful heart v the soil of 
Kentucky. The fatigues oleine camp, 
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the bloody tragedy of the river Rai- 
sin, the cruelty of the savages, and 
their dreadful funeral pile, were now 
all forgotten, with the fond anticipation 
of a return to civilised life, to the 
home and caresses of his parents, and 
above all, to the outstretched arms 
and palpitating bosom of a lovely 
female, whose every aspiration was 
breathed for hb happiness, and upon 
whose love and fidelity he had ever 
implicitly relied, retained undivided 
possession of his soul. Flushed with 
the idea of dissipating her anxious un- 
certainty as to his fate, and elate with 
the confident hope of a speedy union 
to the engaging object of hb wishes, 
he dreamed not of disappointment, 
nor for a moment believed that the 
lowering hand of fate would dash from 
hb lips, untasted, the nectarkms bowl. 
It was under the influence of such 
emotions, that last Sabbath day after- 
noon he approached the dwelling of 
his dear Emeline’s father ; he sprang 
from his horse, entered the door un- 
perceived, and stood before the family ’ 
for a moment unrecognized : his pen- 
etrating eye, however, bad scarcely 
glanced around, ere he read, from 
their mournful countenances, fhe heart- 
rending tale ; the idol of his affections 
was gone ; the* unrelenting hand of 
death had carried to the cold tomb hb 
friend, his companion, his wife; an 
uninterrupted* waste of joyless exist- 
ence was spread before him, without 
the intervention of a single enlufcaing 
ray to cheer his gloomy path ; over- 
whelmed with disappointment and 
grief, he sunk into a chair, and was 
unable for some time to give utterance 
to a single word ; hb countenance as- 
sumed the wo-begone aspect which it 
now bears, and at the close of each 
_ day since his return, has he sought 
consolation in weeping over the dark 
and narrow house, which contains the 
mortal part of hb lovely friend. 

Had Emeline been certain of the 
fall of Fhzroy in the midst of battle, 
by the arms of a magnanimous foe, 
her grief might perhaps have been as- 


suaged; bat the dreadful uncertainty 
of hb fate, the screams of the mangled 
warriors, the yeH of the ruthless bar- 
barian, and the crackling flames of the 
house which formed the funeral pile of 
the wounded prisoners, struck upon 
her mind with redoubled horror ; and * 
as the commissioned by the king of 
terrors, early marked her as die un- 
happy victim of consuming grid*. 
Month after month rolled away, with- 
out bringing her any intelligence of 
the ultimate fate of Fitzroy ; the re- 
turn of each of his companions was 
gladly hailed, and every newspaper 
read with avidity, in hope that some 
light might be shed upon the subject, 
but all in vain : little doubt remained 
but what he had either been toma- 
hawked by the road side when he was 
left by his companions, or marched 
back to the battle ground, and inhu- 
manly burnt with the wounded prison- 
ere, for whose protection from savage 
barbarity, the faith of a British general 
was solemnly pledged. Each suc- 
ceeding day now gradually diminished 
the fond, but fearfully cherished hope, 
which Emeline had hitherto enter- 
tained, of his still being held a captive 
among the Indians, and the probabili- 
ty of his escape and return. The glow 
of youthful health fled from her cheeky 
her sprightly eye was bathed in tears, 
her bosom beat high, but not with jo y, 
it was the thlob of fearful apprehen- 
sion, and the dread foreboding that 
another hour might tell in her ear the 
unhallowed death of her lover : in 
vain were the sympathy and condo- 
lence of parents; in vain was die 
magic of books and of travelling ; and 
equally Vain were her own exertions 
to rise superior to disappointment and 
sorrow, and bury in the tomb of obli- 
vion the sad recollection of the sever- 
ed tie of friendship and love : the 
calamity was too great ; she sunk into 
a state of melancholy wretchedness, 
in which she lingered until a few days 
previous to the return of her long la- 
mented friend ; and at the close of knur 
mortal care^wiut a w reliance 
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span her God, she calmly hade adieu 
to the fleeting joys, and ever occur- 
ring sorrows of this life, and stretch- 
ing forth her hands towards the por- 
tae of Heaven, she gladly welcomed 
death as the harbinger of endless hap- 
piness. 

Her emaciated body, beautkul even 
in death, now reposes in tranquil si- 
lence in yonder clay tenement, which 
is daily decked, by sympathizing 
friends, with evergreen and wild flow- 
ers from the adjacent cliff, and over | 
which her disconsolate lover has just 
been pouring forth his sighs and la- 
mentations. 

O ! short be his sufferings, and 
* light the clay that presses her deli- 
«e form." C. 


CLAUDINE. 

All INTERESTING SWISS TALE. 

Happening in the month of July 
1788, to be atFerney , which ever since 
the death of Voltaire has resembled 
one of those deserted castles, which 
were formerly inhabited by genii, I 
resolved to pay a visit to the famous 
glaciers of Savoy. A friend, an in- 
habitant of Geneva, had the goodness 
to accompany me. 

In order to suit the present taste, it 
would be neoessary that I should a- 
dopt that style, exalted, sublime, unin- 
telligible to the profane, which a sen- 
timental traveller, after he has advan- 
ced two leagues On his journey, can- 
not possibly do without : 1 must speak 
of nothing but my feelings, my suscep- 
tibilities, and ray ecstatic sensations ; 
but I must confess that those phrases, 
although now so common, still sound 
strange to my ears. I have seen 
Mount Blanc, the Frozen Sea, and 
the source of the Averon. 1 long 
contemplated in silence those dreadful 
wticks, covered with hoar frost ; those 
points of ice which pierce the clouds ; 
thafelarge river which is called a sea, 
arrested in' the midst of its course, 
Whose solid billows appear as if still in 
lagitation; that immense vault, formed 


by the accumulated snows of so many 
ages, from whence thdre issues a foam* 
ing torrent, forcing in ks passage huge 
blocks of ice over rocky precipices. 
The whole scene impressed on my 
mind a mingled sensation of terror 
and melancholy : methought 1 beheld 
the horrid scene of nature without a 
sun, abandoned to the fury of the god 
of tempests. 

Oh, my good friend Gesner, you 
sang the shady woods, the verdant 
fields, the limpid streams ; but sbep* 
herds and rural swains were never 
wanting to inculcate lessons of love, of 
piety, or of beneficence. Reading 
you, the pleased eye runs over the 
landscape you have described ; and 
the mind, still more delighted, is me- 
liorated by useful precepts, and enjoys 
a delicious calm. 

Such were the ideas that employed 
my mind while descending fftm M on- 
tan verd, on my return from the Frozen 
Sea. After two hours of a painful 
journey, 1 arrived at the fountain 
where l had rested in the morning. 
There I again wished to repose my- 
self; for, though I am no admirer of 
torrents, I am very fond of fountains ; 
besides, I was extremely fatigued. 1 
intreated my brave and honest guide, 
Francis Paccard, to sit down by me; 
and we began an excellent conversa- 
tion concerning the manners, the 
character, and the mode of living of 
the inhabitants of Chamouny. 1 was 
pleased with the good Paccard’s ac- 
count of those simple manners, about 
which it is so pleasing to converse, 
were it only to regret them, when a 
beautiful girl came and offered me a 
basket of cherries. I took them, and 
paid her for them. As soon as she 
was gone, Paccard said to me, laugh- 
ing, u About ten years ago, in this ve- 
ry spot where we now are, it^cost one 
of our young peasants very~dear for 
coming to ofter a basket of fruit to a 
traveller." I begged of Paccard to 
relate the story. “ It is somewhat 
long/’ said he : “ I have learned the 
most minute circumstances of it from 
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the curate of Salencbes, who himself 
bore a considerable part in it.” 1 
pressed Paccard to relate to me what 
he had heard from the curate of Salen- 
ches; and being both seated on the 
ground, leaning our backs against two 
ash trees, and eating our cherries, 
Paccard thus began his tale : 

“ You most know, sir,” said he, 

' “ that our valley of Chamouny, ten 
years ago, was not so celebrated as it 
is now-a-days. Travellers did not 
then come to give us their gold for the 
sake of looking at frozen snow, and 
picking up our pebbles. We were 
poor, ignorant of evil ; and our wives 
and daughters, employed in the cares 
of the family, were still more ignorant 
than ourselves. I mention this, that 
yon may have some charity for the 
fault of Claudine. The poor child 
was so simple, that it was an easy 
matter t^deceive her. 

“ Claudine was the daughter of old 
Simon, a labourer, at Prieure. # This 
Simon, whom I knew well, for he has 
only been dead two years, was the 
syndic of our parish. All the country 
respected him for his probity ; but bis 
character was naturally severe: he 
pardoned nothing to himself, and very 
little to others : he was equally es- 
teemed and feared. If any of our 
neighbours had quarrelled with his 
wife, or drank a glass too much on a 
holiday, he would not have dared to 
Speak to Simon the whole week. 
When he passed, even the children 
stopped their noise: they took off 
their hats, and never returned to their 
amusements till M. Simon was at a 
distance. 

u Simon had remained a widower 
since the death of Madelene, his wife, 
who had left ii«m two daughters. Na- 
nette, the eldest, was well enough ; 
but Claudine, the youngest, was an 
angel ofbeauty. Her handsome round 
countenance ; her black eyes, full of 
animation ; her thick arched eye- 
brows ; her little mouth, the very pic- 

’* The principal village of the valley of 
Chamouny. 


Cure of that cherry; her appearance 
of innocence and gaiety, made all the 
young men of our village her admirers; 
and when on a holiday she joined the 
dance, with a vest of blue cloth closely 
fitted to her fine shape, her straw hot 
ornamented with ribbonds, and her 
little cap, which could hardly contain 
her beautiful hair, it was who should 
have the honour to dance with Clau- 
dine. 

“ Claudine was only fourteen : her 
sister Nanette was nineteen, and com- 
monly remained at home to look after 
the affairs of the family. Claudine, 
as being the youngest, took care of the 
flock which grazed on Mont an verd. 
She carried with her her dinner and 
her distaff, and passed the day in sing, 
ing, in spinning, or chatting with the 
other shepherdesses. In the evening 
she came home to Simon, who read 
some portion of the Bible to his daugh- 
ters, gave them his blessing; and 
then alUbe family went to bed. 

“ About that time strangers began 
to visit our.glaciers. A young En- 
glishman of the name of Belton, the 
son of a rich merchant of London, m 
passing through Geneva to go to Italy, 
had the curiosity to make die tour of 
Chamouny. He stopped at Madame 
de Couteran’s ; # and the next day, at 
four o’clock in the morning, he ascend- 
ed Montanverd to see the Frozen Sea, 
conducted by my brother Michael, 
who is now deacon of the guides. He 
returned about eleven, and rested 
himself, as we do, by the side of this 
fountain, when Claudine, who tended 
her sheep just by, came to offer the 
fruit and milk she had for her dinner. 
The Englishman thanked her, looked 
at her very attentively, and offered her 
five or six guineas, which Claudine 
refused; but poor Claudine did not 
refuse to take Mr. Belton to see her 
flock, which she had left among these* 
lofty trees. He desired the guide to 
wait for him, and departed with Clau- 
dine. He was absent for two long 

# The well-known name of the mistress 
of the most ancient inn at Chamouny. 
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W «. As to the sequel of their con- 
versation, I cannot indeed repeat it to 
you, as nobody heard it. It is suffi- 
i dent to know that Mr. Belton set out 
the same evening ; and that Claudine, 
an her return home to her father, ap- 
peared pensive and melancholy, and 
had on her finger a beautiful emerald 
winch the Englishman had given her. 
Her sister asked her where she got 
| that ring. Claudine answered that 
she had found it. Simon, with a dis- 
contented air, took the ring, and carri- 
ed it to Madame de Couteran, in order 
to discover the person who had lost 
k. No traveller ever claimed it. Mr. 
Belton was already far off ; and Clau- 
dine, to whom the emerald was resto- 
red, became every day more melan- 
choly. 

u Five or six months thus passed 
away. Claudine, who every evening 
* returned with reddened eyes, at length 
resolved to confide in her sister Na- 
nette. She confessed that the day 
she met Mr. Belton on Montanverd, 
he had told her that he was in love 
with her ; that he meant to settle at 
Chamouny, never more to leave it} 
fend to marry her. * 1 believed it , 9 
added Claudine, ‘ for he swore it to 
me more than a hundred times. He 
said that business obliged him to re- 
turn to Geneva ; but that in a fort- 
night he would again be here, that he 
would buy a house, and that our mar- 
riage should take place immediately. 
He sat down beside me, called me his 
wife, and gave me this beautiful ring 
as a token of our marriage. 1 dare 
I not tell you any more, my sister ; but 

I J have many fears ; I am very ill ; I 

I weep all day : in vain do I fix my eyes 
i cm the road to Geneva — there is no 
appearance of Mr. Belton !’ 

“ Nanette, who was just married, 
pressed poor Claudine with questions ; 
at length, 'after many tears, she learn- 
ed that the Englishman had basely 
betrayed this simple and unhappy 
girl ; and that Claudine was with 
child. 

What was to be done ? IIow was 


it possible to announce this misfortune 
to the terrible M. Simon ? To conceal 
it from him was impossible. The 
good Nanette did not augment th* 
despair of her sister by useless re- 
proaches: she even endeavoured to 
console her, by expressing hopes of a 
pardon which she knew would not he 
obtained. After long consideration, 
Nanette, with her consent, went to 
find our good curate, and confided to 
him the whole secret ; begged him to 
mention it to her father ; to endeavour 
to appease his wrath $ and try to save 
the honour, or at least the life, of the 
unhappy victim of deceit. Our cu- 
rate was much hurt at the news : he 
however undertook the task, and re- 
paired to the house of Simon at the 
time when he was sure Claudine 
wonld be upon Montanverd. 

“ Simon was as usual reading the 
Old Testament. Our good curate sat 
down by him, and began to talk of 
the beautiful stories which are con- 
tained in that divine book : he dwelt 
particularly on that of Joseph, when 
he pardons his brethren ; on that of 
the great king David, when he par- 
dons his son Absalom, and many oth- 
ers I do not know, but are well known 
to the curate. Simon was of the same 
opinion. The curate said, that God 
had given us these examples of mercy, 
that we in like manner, being com- 
passionate to others, might, at the last 
day, expect to find mercy from the 
F ather of all. All this was said in a 
much better manner than I can tell it 
to you ; but yoo may easily conceive 
that our curate endeavoured to pre- 
pare the old man for the reception of 
his bad news. He was long of com- 
prehending him ; at last he did : and 
starting up, pale, and trembling with 
rage, he seized the musket with which 
he used to hunt the chamois, and was 
rushing forth to kill bis daughter. 
The curate threw himself upon him, 
and disarmed him ; and by rousing 
his attention to the duties of a Chris*' 
tian, by lamenting his misfortunes, 
and sharing in his grief, he at leogtk 
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prevailed so far, that old Simon, whose 
eyes had been hitherto dry, his lips 
pale, and his whole frame convulsed, 
sunk back into his chair, covered his 
face with his two hands, and burst 
into tears. 

(To be continued.) 

THE EYE OF MAN. 

FROM CHALMKR’S DISCOURSES. 

There is a limit, across which man 
cannot carry one of his perceptions, 
mnd from the ulterior of wnicb he can- 
not gather a single observation, to 
guide or to inform him. 

While he keeps by the objects 
which are near, he can get the know- 
ledge of them conveyed to his mind 
through the ministry of several of the 
senses. He can feel a substance that 
is within reach of his hand. He can 
smell a flower that is presented to 
him. He can taste the food that is 
before him. He can hear a sound 
of certain pitch and intensity ; and so 
much does this sense of hearing widen 
his intercourse with external nature, 
that from the distance of miles, it can 
bring him in an occasional intimation. 

But of all the tracks of conveyance 
which God has been pleased to open 
up between the mind of roan and the 
theatre by which he is surrounded, 
there is none by which he so multiplies 
his acquaintance with the rich and 
varied creation on every side of him, 
as by the organ of the eye. It is this 
which gives to him his loftiest com- 
mand over the scenery of nature. It 
is this by which so broad a range of 
observation is submitted to him. It is 
this which enables him, by the act of I 
a single moment, to send an exploring 
look over the surface of an ample ter- 
ritory, to crowd his mind with the 
whole assembly of its objects, and to 
fill his vision with those countless hues 
which diversify and adorn it. It is 
this which carries him abroad over all 
that is sublime in the immensity of 
distance j which sets him, as it were, 


on an elevated platform, from whence 
he may cast a surveying glance over 
the arena of innumerable worlds ; 
which spreads before him so mighty 
a province of contemplation, that the 
earth he inhabits only appears to fur- 
nish him with the pedestal on which, 
he may stand, and from which he 
may descry the wonders of all that 
magnificence which the Divinity has 
poured so abundantly around him. It 
is by the narrow outlet of the eye, that 
the mind of man takes its excursive 
flight over those golden tracks where, 
in all the exhaustlessness of creative 
wealth, lie scattered the suns, and 
systems of astronomy. But oh ! hew 
good a thing it is, and how becoming 
well, for the philosopher to be hum- 
| ble even amid the proudest march of 
human discovery, and the sublimest 
triumphs of the human understanding, 
when he thinks of that unsealed hai- 
rier, beyond which no power, either of 
the eye or of the telesope shall carry 
him ; when he thinks that on the oth- 
er side of it there is a height, and a 
depth, and a length, and a breadth, to 
which the whole of this concave and 
visible firmament dwindles into the 
insignificancy of an atom : and above 
all, how ready should he be to cast 
his every lofty imagination away from 
him, when he thiuks of the God, 
who, on the simple foundation of his 
word, has reared the whole of this 
stately architecture ; and, by the force 
of his persevering hand, continues to 
uphold it ; aye, and should the word 
again come out from him, that this | 
earth should pass away, and a portion | 
of the heavens which are around h* 
shall again fall back into the annihila- 
tion from which he at first summoned 
them ; what an impressive rebuke 
does it bring on the swelling vanity of 
science, to think that the whole field 
of its most ambitious ente/prise may 
be swept away altogether, and there 
remain before the eye of him who sh- 
teth on the throne, an untravelled im- 
mensity, which he hath filled with in- 
numerable splendors, and over the 
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Whole face of which be hath inscribed 
the evidence of his high attributes, in 
all their might, and in ail their mani- 
festation. 

But man has a great deal more to 
keep him humble of his understand- 
ing, than a mere sense of that bound- 
ary which skirts, and which termi- 
nates the material field of his contem- 
plations. He ought also to feel how, 
within that boundary, the vast major- 
ity of things is mysterious and un- 
known to him ; that even in the inner 
chamber of his own consciousness, 
where so much lies hidden from the 
observation of others, there is also to 
himself a little world of incomprehen- 
sibles; that if, stepping beyond the 
Hunts of this familiar home, he looks 
no farther than to the members of his 
family, there is much in the cast and 
the colour of every mind, that is above 
his powers of divination ; that in pro- 
portion as he recedes from the centre 
of his own personal experience, there 
is a cloud of ignorance and secrecy, 
winch spreads, and thickens, aad 
throws a deep and impenetrable veil 
over the intricacies of every one de- 
portment of human contemplation; 
that of all around him, his knowledge 
is naked and superficial, and confined 
to a few of those more conspicuous 
lineaments which strike upon his sen- 
ses ; that the whole face, both of na- 
ture and society, presents him with 
questions which he cannot unriddle, 
and tells him how beneath the surface 
of all that the eye can rest upon, there 
lies the profoundness of a most un- 
searchable latency ; .aye, and should 1 
he; in some lofty enterprise of thought, 
leave this world, and shoot afar into 
those tracks of speculation which as- 
tronomy has opened ; should he, baf- 
fled by the mysteries which beset his 
every footstep upon earth, attempt an 
ambitious flight toward the mysteries 
ef Heaven : let him go, but let the 
justness of a pious and philosophical 
modesty go along with him : let him 
forget not, that from the moment his 
mind has taken its ascending way for 


a few little miles above the world he 
treads upon, his every sense abandons 
hkn but one ; that number, and mo- 
tion, and magnitude, and figure, make- 
up all the barrenness of its elementary 
informations; that these orbs have 
sent him pcarce another message, than 
told by their feeble glimmering upon 
his eye, the simple fact of their ex- 
istence; that he sees not the land- 
scape of other worlds ; that he knows 
not the moral system of any one of 
them ; nor athwart the long and track- 
less vacancy which lies between, does 
there fall upon his listening ear, the 
hum of their mighty populations. 

THE SLUTTISH WIFE. 

As I am to a fault fond of neatness, 
and even elegance in the dress of the 
fair sex, I shall not pretend to vindi- 
cate altogether their carelessness in 
this respect ; yet I think a little may 
be said in their favour, and that the 
fault does not solely rest with them. 
It is but too often the case with the 
generality of husbands, when they 
have gained the heart and affections 
of a deserving female, and when after 
the honey-moon is over, that they 
treat them with so much indifference, 
and merely as a sort of upper ser- 
vants, that a woman of any spirit can 
never brook, and which she conceives 
to be totally incompatible with the 
ideas of equality and reciprocity of 
affection and tenderness : some by 
this treatment are forced to seek their 
company and amusements in other pla- 
ces than home; and surely it is no 
wonder, when they find their tender- 
ness and affection treated with neglect, 
perhaps disdain. Others of a more 
serious and domestic turn, are so dis- 
heartened, that they grow quite indif- 
ferent about society, and careless of 
themselves and families : ashamed to 
complain, or let the world know their 
unhappy situation, (and it must be truly 
so to a susceptible mind) they court 
solitude and retirement, brooding over 
the bitter reflection. Instead of the 
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kind and attentive husband, they find 
perhaps they have got the muddling 
sot, who loiters away his leisure hours 
in a coffee-house or a tavern, hours 
which a virtuous wife thinks she may 
without presumption claim a right to, 
and only favours his family with his 
company when all others fail, or when 
satiated with his common routine. 
And now, sir, what a comfortable 
companion, must such a man be to a 
sensible woman ! yet these very men 
will not be backward in their animad- 
versions, and may perhaps be joined 
by their pot companions, against a 
woman, wno from ill treatment, has 
lost all heart to care about her dress 
or family concerns, which she other- 
wise undoubtedly would do, were she 
used with kindness. This much may 
be said for the fair sex : that if. men 
were only as loving, attentive, and 
solicitious after marriage to retain, as 
as they are before to win, the affec- 
tion of a virtuous woman, 1 am convin- 
ced, that not one husband in a thou- 
sand would find any cause to complain. 
The fault lies most commonly with 
themselves : let a woman be treated 
with kindness, attention, and respect, 
and be assured she will make a most 
liberal and generous return, leaving no 
shadow of complaint of being a slut- 
tish wife. 

THE FUNERAL. 

How deeply interesting and impres- 
sive to the reflecting mind is the pas- 
sing funeral. The eye is struck by 
the appearance of a long and mourn- 
ful train, shrouded in the sad habili- 
ments of grief, moving with a slow 
and measured step, preceded by the 
car of death, dressed with the embel- 
lishments of funeral ceremony ; while 
the deep and solemn tones of the dis- 
tant bell fail on the ear at intervals, 
and cause the blood to recede to the 
heart. We ask with hesitation and 
awe, why is this ? And why is it ? It 
is because death has again triumphed I 
over man. On yonder hearse is an- f 


other victim of this insatiate spoiler,- 
another trophy of his victory. An- 
other mortal is going to his long 
home, that dark and narrow house, 
the grave ; and another spirit has pas- 
sed to the mansions of immortality, 
A few days since, and what is now 
cold and lifeless, was warm and ani- 
mated. What is now so loathsome 
that the earth must cover it, was flit- 
ting about in the joy of health, da* 
lighting and delighted ; but the spoiler 
came, and where is he ? Riches per- 
haps he possessed, but riches could 
not purchase his ransom ; friends, no 
doubt he had, who would have laid 
down their lives in his defence, but 
they could not -save him. Hope pro- 
bably cheered, and bid him look for* 
ward to future hours of happiness j 
but hope deceived him. Health, that 
Heaven born blessing bad flown, nor 
could all the efforts of man recal it for 
a moment. The icy hand of death 
passed over him, and while the soul 
winged its way to eternity, the frail 
covering it tenanted, returned to the 
dust. Alas ! how uncertain is the 
tenure of life ; not a moment can we 
cdll our own ; not a coming day 
we look to with certainty, for even 
this night our souls may be required 
of us ; even in this hour, we may be 
as lifeless as he who now occupies the 
few feet of ground allotted as the last 
receptacle of man. How awful, how 
tremendously awful would this appear, 
if the grave was indeed our last home ; 
if that terminated all our prospects, 
and shut forever the golden hope of 
perfect happiness from our sight. But, 
thanks to Him who made ns, the 
grave is not our final home. We are 
immortal — and if we follow the steps 
of our divine Redeemer, we shall 
awake from the darkness of death te 
the glorious light of eternal life, and 
never failing felicity. Then why 
should we mourn for the frailty of 
man. Why despond, because be is 
called from pain and care to the great 
object of his search, happiness. We 
shall soon follow him. Mourn not 
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t&eo, nor repine, but trust in God, 
and lay up thy riches in Heaven ; for 
why should our hopes and wishes cen- 
tre here, why should we sacrifice our 
everlasting welfare for the enjoyment 

a life so uncertain and transitory as 
ours ? Let us consider that our terra 
is but threescore years and ten. And 
that the united ages of every being 
that ever bad existence, will amount 
to nothing in comparison with eterni- 
ty. Let us consider-— and be wise. 

HENRY IV, OF FRANCE. 

When Hemy IV, of France was 
advised to attempt takipg Paris by an 
assault, before the king of Spain’s 
troops arrived to succour his leaguers, 
be absolutely protested against the 
measure, on the principle of humanity. 
u I will not,” said he, “ expose the 
capital to the miseries and horrors 
which must follow such an event. I 
am the father of my people, and will 
follow the example of the true mother, 
who presented herself before Solo- 
moo. I had much rather not haVe 
Paris, than obtain it at the expence of 
jbumanity, and by the blood and death 
4>f so many innocent persons. 

Henry reduced the city to obedience 
without the loss of more than two or 
three burgesses, who were killed. 
* If it was in my power,” said this 
humane monarch, “ I would give fifty 
thousand crowns to redeem those citi- 
zens, to have the satisfaction of in- 
forming posterity, that I had subdued 
Paris without spilling a drop of 
Mood.” 1 

EMPEROR FRANCIS II. 

One arm of the Danube separates 
the city of Vienna from a large sub- 
urb called Leopoldstadt. A thaw in- 
undated this suburb, and the ice car- 
ried away the bridge of communica- 
tion with the capital. The popula- 
tion of Leopoldstadt began to be in 
the greatest distress for want of pro vi- 
sions. A number of boats were col- 
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lected and loaded with bread, but no 
one felt hardy enough to risk the pas- 
sage, which was rendered extremely 
dangerous by large bodies of ice. 
Francis the Second, who was then em- 
peror, stood at the water’s edge ; he 
begged, exhorted, threatened, and 
promised the highest recOni pences, 
but all in vain ; whilst on the other 
shore, his subjects famishing with 
hunger stretched forth their hands 
and supplicated relief. The mon- 
arch’s sensibility at length got the 
better of his prudence; he leaped 
singly into a boat loaded with bread, 
and applied himself Jo the oars, ex- 
claiming, “ Never shall it be said that 
I made no effort to save those, who 
would risk their all for me.” The ex- 
ample of the sovereign, sudden as 
electricity, inflamed the spectators, 
who threw themselves in crowds into 
the boats. They encountered the sea 
successfully, and gained the suburb 
just when their intrepid monarch, 
with the tear of pity in his.eye, held 
out the bread he had conveyed across 
at the risk of his life. 

ARCHDUKE CHARLES. 

When the Archduke Charles was 
on his way from Bohemia, to take 
command of the Austrian army, he 
met near the scene of action a number 
of wounded soldiers, who had been 
abandoned by their commander on the 
road, for want of horses to draw their 
carriages in the retreat. The prince, 
who on many occasions has exhibited 
striking instances of humanity, imme- 
diately ordered the horses to be taken 
from several pieces of cannon, that 
were already retreating, saying, “ the 
life of one brave man is better worth 
preserving, than fifty pieces of ord- 
nance.” When general Moreau, into 
whose hands the cannon thus aban- 
doned had fallen, heard of the motive 
that had prompted the sacrifice, he 
ordered the whole to be restored, ob- 
serving, that he should be unworthy 
of being the opponent of his imperial 
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highness, if he took any advantage of 
so noble an act of humanity. 

INSTINCT. 

A German count had a very valua- 
ble dog, a large and noble-looking an- 
imal; in some description of field- 
sports he was reckoned exceeding use- 
ful, and a friend of the count’s applied 
for the loan of the dog for a few weeks’ 
excursion in the country : it was grant- 
ed; and, in the course of the rambles, 
the dog, by a fall, either dislocated or 
gave a severe fracture to one of his j 
legs. The borrower of the dog was 
in the greatest alarm, knowing well 
how greatly * the count valued him ; 
and, fearing to disclose the fact, 
brought him secretly to the count’s 
surgeon, a skilful man, to restore the 
limb. After some weeks’ applica- 
tion, the surgeon succeeded, the dog 
was returned, and all was well. A 
month or six weeks after this period, 
the surgeon was sitting gravely in his 
closet, pursuing bis studies, when he 
heard a violent scratching at the bot- 
tom of the door; he rose, and, on 
opening it, to4iis surprise, he saw the 
dog, his late patient, before him, in 
company with another dog, who had 
broken his leg, and was thus brought 
by his friend to be cured in the same 
manner. 

1 have heard before now a fanner 
say, that he had a horse in his stable, 
who always, on losing his shoe, went 
of his own accord to a farrier’s shop, 
a mile off ; but I never yet heard of a 
horse taking another horse to a farrier 
for the purpose. In the case of the 
dogs, there must have been a commu- 
nication of ideas ; they must have 
come to a conclusion before they set 
out ; they must have reasoned togeth- 
er on the way, discussing the merits 
of the surgeon, and the nature of the 
wound. 

SHEPHERDS OF THE LANDES. 

The following description of the 
shepherds of the Landes, in the south 


of France, is extracted from a letter of 
Thomas Maynard, Esq. to the editor 
of the Journal of Arts and Sciences. 

“ This tract of country lies between 
the mouths of the Adour and the Gi- 
rone, along the sea coast; and, ao 
cording to tradition, was once the bed 
of the sea itself, which flowed in as 
far as Dax. # Through this district 
the guards marched from Bayonne, at 
the conclusion of the war in June^ 

1 814, to embark at Bordeaux This 
afforded us an opportunity of seeing a 
country seldom visited by travellers. 
It is a bed of sand, fiat, in the strictest 
sense of the word, and abounding with 
extensive pine woods. These woods 
afford turpentihe, resin, and charcoal, 
for trade, as well as a sort of candles, 
used by the peasantry, made of yarn 
dipt in the turpentine. This road is 
through the sand, unaltered by art, 
except where it is so loose and deep 
as to require the trufiks of the fir-tree» 
to be laid across, to give it firmness. 
The villages and hamlets stand on 
spots of fertile ground, scattered like 
islands among , the sands. The ap- 
pearance of a corn-field on each side 
of the road, Jenced by green hedges, a 
clump of trees at a little distance, and 
the spire of a rustic church tapering 
from among them, gave notice of our 
approach to an inhabited spot. On 
entering the villages, we found neat 
white cottages, scattered along a bit of 
green, surrounded by well cultivated 
gardens and orchards, and shaded by 
fine old oaks and walnuts. Through 
the centre of the village, a brook of 
the clearest water was always seen 
running amongst meadows and hay- 
fields, and forming a most grateful 
contrast to the heat and dust of the 
sandy road. It was between the vil- 
lages of Castel and La Buharre that 
we first saw these shepherds, mounted 
on stilts, aud striding, like storks, 

* This is not the only change. The riv- 
er Adonr also has altered its course : the 
old bed of the river is marked by an exten-> 
sive lake and morass to the north of the 
present course, and along the high road to- 

Dax. Google 
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along the flat. These stilts raise them 
from three to five feet : the foot rests 
on a surface, adapted to its sole, carv- 
ed out of the solid wood ; a flat part, 
shaped to the outside of the leg, and 
reaching to below the bend of the 
knee, is strapped round the calf and 
ankle. The foot is covered by a piece 
of raw sheep’s hide - . In these stilts 
they move with perfect freedom, and 
astonishiog rapidity; and they have 
their balance so completely, that they 
run, jump, stoop, and even dance, 
with ease and safety. We made them 
fan races for a piece of money, put on 
a stone on the ground, to which they 
pounced down with surprising quick- 
ness. They cannot stand quite still, 
without the aid of a long staff, which 
they always carry in their hands. 
This guards them against any acci- 
dental trip, aud when they wish to be 
at rest, forms a third leg, that keeps 
them steady. The habit of using the 
stilts is acquired early, and it appeared 
that the smaller the boy was, the lon- 
ger it was necessary to have his stilts. 
By means of these odd additions to the 
natural leg, the feet are kept out of the 
water, which lies deep during winter 
on the sands, and from the heated 
sand during the summer : in addition 
to which, the sphere of vision over so 

C rfect a flat is materially increased 
the elevation, and the shepherd 
can see his sheep much farther on stilts 
than he could from the ground. This 
department of France is little known, 
and if what I have here related be as 
new to your readers as it was to me at 
the time I first saw them, this descrip- 
tion may possibly afford them some 
amusement. 

I remain, dear sir, &c. &c, 

THOMAS MAYNAED.” 


was excited first by a better cause 
than excouraged Robert Bruce to sim- 
ilar exertions. “ I once,” said Ti- 
mour, 44 was forced to take shelter 
from my enemies in a ruined building, 
where I sat alone many hours. De- 
sirine to divert my mind from my 
hopeless condition, I fixed my obser- 
vation on an ant that was carrying a 
grain of corn larger than itself up a 
high wall, I numbered the efforts it 
made to accomplish this object. The 
grain fell sixty-nine times to the 
ground; but the insect still perseve- 
red, and the seventieth time it reached 
the top of the wall. This sight gavq 
me courage at the moment, and 1 have 
never forgotten the lesson it convey- 
ed,” 

AUDLEY, THE USURER. 

A person whose history will serve 
as a canvas to exhibit some scenes 
the arts of the money-trader, was one 
Audley, a lawyer, and a great practi- 
cal philosopher, who concentrated bis 
vigorous faculties iq the science of the 
relative value of money. He flourish- 
ed through the reigns of James I, 
Charles 1, and held a lucrative office 
in the ‘ court of wards,’ till that sin- 
gular court was abolished at the time 
of the restoration. In his own times 
he was called 4 the great Audley ;’ an 
epithet so often abused, and here ap- 
plied to the creation of enormous 
wealth. But there are minds of great 
capacity, concealed by the nature of 
their pursuits ; and the wealth of Aud- 
ley may be considered as the cloudy 
medium through which a bright ge- 
nius shone, who, had it been thrown 
into a nobler sphere of action, the 
4 greatness’ would have been less am- 


PERSEYERANCE. 

It is not generally known that the 
extraordinary perseverance, which 
was the feature most remarkably dis- 
played in Timour’s character, during 
a fifty years continued series of battles, 


biguous. 

This genius of thirty per cent first 
had proved the decided vigour of his 
mind, by his enthusiastic devotion to 
his law studies ; deprived of his leis- 
ure for study through his busy day, he 
stole the hcmrs ffpi^^his late nights 
and his early mornings; and without 
f 
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the means to procure a law-library, he 
invented a method to possess one with- 
out the cost ; as fast as he learned, he 
taught ; and, by publishing some use- 
ful tracts on temporary occasions, he 
was enabled to purchase a library. — 
He appears never to have read a book 
without its furnishing him with some 
new practical design, and he probably 
studied too much for his own particu- 
lar advantage. Such devoted studies 
was the way to become a lord chan- 
cellor : but the science of the law was 
here subordinate to that of a money- 
trader. 

When yet but a clerk to the clerk 
in the counter, frequent opportunities 
occurred, which Audley knew how to 
improve. He became a money tra- 
der as he had become a law-writer, 
and the fears and follies of mankind 
were to furnish him with a trading 
capital. The fertility of his genius 
appeared in expedients and in quick 
contrivances. He was sure to be the 
friend of all men falling out. He 
took a deep concern in the affairs of 
Of his master’s clients, and often much 
more than they were aware of. No 
man so ready at procuring bail or 
compounding debts. This was a con- 
siderable traffic then, as now. They 
hired themselves out for bail, swore 
what was required, and contrived to 
give false addresses. It seems they 
dressed themselves out for the occa- 
sion : a great seal-ring darned on the 
finger, which, however, was pure cop- 
per, gilt, and often assumed the name 
of some person of good credit. Sav- 
ings, and small presents for gratuitous 
opinions, often afterwards discovered 
to be very fallacious ones, enabled him 
to purchase annuities of easy landhold- 
ers, with their treble amount secured 
on their estates. The improvident 
owners, or the careless heirs, were en- 
tangled in the usurer's nets : and after 
the receipt of a few years, the annui- 
ty, by some latent quibble, or some ir- 
regularity in the payments, usually 
ended in Audley’s obtaining the treble 
forfeiture. He could at all times out- 


knave a knave. One of these inci- 
dents has been preserved, A draper 
of no honest reputation, being arrested 
by a merchant for a debt of two hun- 
dred pounds, Audley bought the debt 
at forty pounds, for which the draper 
immediately offered him fifty. But 
Audley would not consent, unless the 
draper indulged a sudden whim of his 
own : this was a formal contract, that 
the draper should pay, within twenty 
years, upon twenty certain days, a 
penny doubled. A knave in haste to 
sign, is no calculator : and as the co- 
temporary dramatist describes one of 
the arts of those citizens, one part of 
whose business was 

1 To swear and break : they all grow rich 
by breaking !’ , 

the draper eagerly compounded. He 
afterwards i grew rich.* Audley, si- 
lently watching his victim, within two 
years, claims his doubled pennies, ev- 
ery month during twenty months. — 
The penuies had now grown up to 
pounds. The knave perceived the 
trick, and preferred paying the forfeit- 
ure of his bond for five hundred pounds 
rather than to receive the visitation of 
all the little generation of compound 
interest in the last descendant of two 
thousand pounds, which would have 
closed with the draper’s shop. The 
inventive genius of Audley might 
have illustrated that popular tract of 
his own times, Peacham’s c Worth of 
a Penny a gentleman, who, having 
scarcely one left, consoled himself 
by detailing the numerous comforts 
of life it might procure in the days of 
Charles II. 

This philosophical usurer never 
pressed hard for his debts; like the 
fowler, he never shook his nets lest 
he might startle, satisfied to have them, 
without appearing to bold them. — 
With great fondness he compared his 
< bonds to infants, which battle best 
by sleeping.’ JTo battle is to be 
nourished, a term still retained at the 
university of Oxford. His familiar 
companions were all subordinate ac- 
tors in the great piece he was per- 
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Homing ; he loo had his part in the 
scene. When not taken by surprise, 
an his table usually lie opened a great 
Bible, with bishop Andrew’s folio ser- 
mons, which often gave him an oppor- 
tunity of railing at the covetousness 
of the clergy ! declaring their religion 
was ‘ a mere preach,’ ana that ‘ the 
time would never be well till \#e had 
queen Elizabeth's protestants again in 
fashion.’ He was aware of all the 
evils arising out of a population be- 
yond the means of subsistence, and 
dreaded an inundation of men, spread- 
ing like the spawn of a cod. Hence 
he considered marriage with a modern 
political eocnoraist, as very danger- 
ous; bitterly censuring the clergy, 
whose children he said never thrived, 
and whose widows were left destitute. 
An apostolical life, according to Aud- 
ley, required only books, meat, and 
drink, to be had for fifty pounds a 
year! Celibacy, voluntary poverty, 
and all the mortifications of a primi- 
tive Christian, were the virtues prac- 
tised by this puritan among bis money 
bags. 

Yet Audley’s was that worldly wis- 
dom which derives all its strength 
from the weaknesses of mankind— 
Every thing was to be obtained by 
stratagem, and it was his maxim, that, 
to grasp our object the faster, we must 
go a little round about it. His life is 
said to have been one of intricacies 
nod mysteries, using indirect means 
in all things ; but, if he walked in a 
labyrinth, it was to bewilder others ; 
Jor the due was still in his own hand ; 
all he sought was that his designs 
should not be discovered by his ac- 
tions. His word, we are told, was 
his bond; his hour was punctual; and 
his opinions were compressed and 
weighty ; but, if he was true to his 
bond-word, it was only a part of the 
system to give facility to the carrying 
on of his trade, for he was not strict 
to his honour ; the pride of victory, 
as well as the passiou for acquisition, 
combined in the character of Audley, 
as in rpore tremendous conquerors. 


His partners dreaded the effects of his 
law-library, and usually relinquished 
a claim rather than stand a suit against 
a latent quibble. When one menaced 
him by showing some money-bags, 
which be had resolved to empty in law 
against him, Audley, then in office in 
the court of wards, with a sarcastic 
grin, asked ‘ Whether the bags had 
any bottom ?’ ( Aye !’ replied the ex- 
ulting possessor, striking them, * In 
that case 1 care not,’ retorted the cy- 
nical officer of the court of wards; 
6 for in this court I have a constant 
spring, and I cannot spend in other 
courts more than I gain in tills.’ He 
had at otfce the meanness which would 
evade the law, and the spirit which 
could resist it. 

The career of Audley’s ambition 
closed with the extinction of the court 
of wards, by which he incurred the loss 
of above one hundred thousand pounds. 
On that occasion he observed that 
1 his ordinary losses were as the shav- 
ings of his beard, which only grew the 
faster by them ; but the loss of this 
place was like the cutting off a mem- 
ber ; which was irrecoverable.’ The 
hoary usurer pAned at the decline of 
his genius, discoursed on the vanity of 
the world, and hinted at retreat. A 
facetious friend told him a story of an 
old rat, who, having acquainted the 
young rats that he would at length re- 
tire to 1ms hole, desiring none to come 
near him, their curiosity, after some 
days, led them to venture to look into 
the hole ; and there they discovered 
the old rat sitting in the midst of a rich 
parmesan cheese. It is probable that 
the loss of the last one hundred thou- 
sand pounds disturbed his digestion, 
for he did not long survive his court of 
wards. 

FALL OF ROBESPIERRE. 
fbom lataiub'i history or the frxsch 

FACTIOUS. 

“ Never since the trial of Louis 
XVI, had the convention been so nu- 
merous. v At ten o’clock it was all as- 
sembled. The mob of Robespierre 
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filled the tribunes. He appeared; 
murmurs announced his arrival; he 
entered elate with hope ; he sat down 
depressed with fear. St. Just ascend- 
ed the tribune, but he had uttered only 
a few sentences when he was inter- 
rupted by Tallien from the summit of 
the Mountain .* 

In how high a rank, observes ano- 
ther author, does that orator deserve 
to be placed, who, concealing a dag- 
ger in his vest, durst form the fearless 
resolution of sacrificing Robespierre 
In full senate, if his eloquence had fail- 
ed to beat down the tyrant, and who 
overthrew him by the force of his 
words alone. Sufficient carfe has. not 
been taken to record the terrible and 
vehement eloquence of Tallien in that 
• decisive moment. Never perhaps did 
any orator combine such physical and 
moral powers to uncover an abyss and 
reveal its dangers to his affrighted 
hearers. Never was a more rapid 
and more terrible impulse communica- 
ted : his voice, his gesture, his broken 
words, his eyes flashing with anger 
Wnd horror, the shuddering of his whole 
frame, all announced the sublimest ef- 
fort of human eloquence. It triumph- 
ed ; and had this been its only service 
to humanity, its blessings should be 
held in eternal memory. 

• 4 Hardly had Tallien finished, 
when Robespierre darted to the tri- 
bune. At the same moment, twenty 
members rush towards it. Instantly 
the whole mountain arose, and cries 
of 4 Down with Robespierre , 1 } 4 Down 
with the tyrant, resounded from eve- 
ry side. Vadier, Amor, Bourdon de 
TOise, Lecointre de Versailles, Collot 
d’Herbois, Leonard Bourdon, Javogue, 
Legendre, even Billaud de Varennes, 
roused from his profound dissimula- 
tion by a dexterous appeal from Tal- 
lies, spoke in succession. O what 
c> im63, what hateftil intrigues, what 
b oody oppressions, what unheard of 
i Equities, were brought to light on 
that terrible morning I During more 

* A part of tbe hall so called. , 


than two hours Robespierre was ab- 
solutely in convulsions ; all the move- 
ments of his frame expressed the rage 
which devoured him. A hundred 
times did he demand permission to 
speak, and could not obtain it. He 
clung to thf stair of the tribune, and 
could not be torn from it, and in this 
position the speakers who followed 
each other in rapid succession, seem- 
ed like so many divinities launching 
thunders at his head, and the count- 
less details of his atrocities streamed 
upon him like a rain of fire. His 
strength at last gave way He sought 
on every seat a resting place, and ev- 
^ry where met with a repulse. He 
was pursued from place to place with 
the bitterest reproaches. When he 
seemed nearly fainting, one said to 
him, 4 You are choaked with the blood 
of Danton !’ 4 Wretch, touch not that 
bench,’ exclaimed another, 4 for there 
sat Vergniaux.’ He advanced to the 
galleries, and raising bis arm towards 
those who filled them, exclaimed, 
4 Will you abandon me, will you suf- 
fer me to perish ; me, your champi- 
on ?’ All were silent ; and those very 
men who were posted there by him- 
self, terrified at so unexpected a scene, 
remained motionless at his appeal. 
Robespierre, sinking with exhaustion, 
succeeded once more in reaching the 
front of the tribune. Thuriot was 
resident. Robespierre exclaimed to 
ira : 4 President of assassins, for the 
last time I ask leave to speak.’ At 
this moment a genera] cry bursts forth 
— 4 The decree of accusation to the 
vote !’ The President put the que»» 
tion, and not a single deputy kept his 
seat.” 

At this very time, when Robespierre 
seemed abandoned by all, and hunted 
to the very precipice of his fate, a 
dreadful proof was afforded of the aw- 
ful ascendency which he had acquir- 
ed. One member demanded to be in- 
cluded in his act of accusation, and 
when he was conveyed to prison by 
the gens (Parmcs , the jatyors, one and 
all, refused to incur the responsibility 
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of receiving him, and he was convey- 
ed to the Commune, which immedi- 
ately ordered the tocsin to be rung, 
and declared itself in a state of insur- 
rection. Had Robespierre possessed 
common courage, he would probably 
even now have been victorious ; but 
but he was wholly unmanned; he 
wept like an infant, and whined most 
lamentably about the ingratitude of 
men. In the mean time, the leaders 
of the opposite party acted with 
promptness and decision. Legendre, 
singly, entered the hall of the jacobins, 
and by his rude but vigorous elo- 
quence, actually dispersed them, put 
out the lights, locked the doors, and 
carried the keys to the convention. — 
Barras and Leonard Bourdon collect- 
ed some battalions of national guards, 
and their columns met at the house of 
the Commune. They ascended the 
staircase amid shouts of i vive la con- 
vention’ and the reign of Robespierre 
was at an end. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. YOUNG. 

Dr. Young was once on a party of 
pleasure with a few ladies, going up 
by water to Vauxhall, and he amused 
them with a tune on the German flute. 
Behind him several officers were also 
in a boat rowing for the same place, 
and soon came alongside the boat in 
which were the doctor and his party, 
the doctor, who was never conceited 
of his playing, put up his flute on their 
approach. One of the officers in- 
stantly asked why he ceased to play, 
or put up his flute ? u For the same 
reason (said be) that I took it out— 
to please myself.” The son of Mars 
very peremptorily rejoined, that if he 
did not instantly take out his flute, 
and continue his music, be would throw 
him into the Thames. The doctor, 
in order to allay the fears of the ladies, 
pocketed the insult, and continued to 
play all the way up the river. Du- 
ring the evening, however, he observ- 
ed the officer by bimself in one of the 
walks, and making up to him, said 


with great coolness, “ It was, sir, to 
avoid interrupting the harmony either 
of my company or yours, that ! com- 
plied with your arrogant demand ; but 
that you may be satisfied courage may 
be found under a black coat as well 
as under a red ooe, I expect you will 
meet me to morrow morning at a cer- 
tain place, without any second, the 
quarrel being entirely entre nous.” 
The doctor further covenanted that 
the affair should be derided by swords. 
To all these conditions the officer as- 
sented, and the duellists met ; but the 
moment the officer took the ground, 
the doctor pulled out a horse pistol. 
“ What (said the officer) do you in- 
tend to assassinate me ?” “ No, (re- 
plied the doctor) but you shall instant- 
ly put up your sword and dance a mi- 
nuet, otherwise you are a dead man.” 
The officer began to bluster, but the 
doctor was resolute, and he was obli- 
ged to comply. u Now, (said Young) 
you forced me to play against my will, 
and I have made you dance against 
yours ; we are therefore again on a 
level, and whatever other satisfaction 
yon may require, I am ready to give 
it.” The officer acknowledged his 
error, and the affair terminated in a 
lasting friendship. 

REAL GREATNESS. 

There are few characters that spa* 
kle upon us with a lusture more en- 
dearing than that of Commodore Mac- 
donough. In the decisive engage- 
ment on Lake Champlain, in the 
midst of action, he reproved one of 
his officers for taking the name of the 
Deity In vain. He is now actively 
engaged in the distribution of the word 
of immortal life, and does not blush 
to associate the name of Christian to 
that of hero. In the late cruise under 
Commodore Steward, be was thought 
to transgress the rules of naval disci- 
pline, and was by that commander, 
for such an offence deprived of his 
sword. The crew, /anxious® to testify 
their esteem fora riWftOBAS highly 
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beloved, wished to p re s e n t him with 
a sword, a proposition which he gen- 
erously and nobly declined, until his 
own sword should be restored by the 
sentence of a court-martial. On his 
return to his native country, he had 
the heroism, the magnanimity, to ac- 
knowledge his error, and was imme- 
diately reinstated in his former rank 
and dignity. There is something in 
this conduct so far superior to that 
personal haughtiness that disdains all 
compromise, and seeks revenge only 
by blood, that we scarcely know in 
what terms to express our esteem and 
veneration for such a character. 

Commodore Macdonough, is above 
risquiug his life in a duel ; he feels 
the claim of Christianity no less than 
that of bis country upon him, both of 
them contradict the wanton exposure 
of life in single combat. Afterwards 
we hear of his benevolence. He ren- 
ders his service as a mediator to pre- 
vent a duel between Commodore Bar- 
ron and Commodore Rodgers, both of 
whose lives may have been preserved 
by this timely interference. We love 
to gaze at the star-crowned laurel of 
victory; and there is something in 
this Christian elevation of the soul, 
that dares to acknowledge an error, 
so brilliant, that even the glory acqui- 
red on Lake Champlain, in the con- 
templation of this spectacle, fades 
from our eyes. Courage is a mere 
animal virtue ; it may even depend 
on a callous insensibility of nerves ; 
but Christian courage is very diffi- 
rent — it dares to acknowledge its own 
defects and errors, and the star of con- 
quest gleams with a double splen- 
dour, when it twinkles on the front of 
Christian magnanimity. 

Balt Ckron . 

MODE OF CATCHING MONKIES. ^ 

The ring-tailed monkey, called in 
Spanish, mona, is common to South 
America. The monkies are very art- 
ful and mischievous ; and if annoyed, 
frequently attack their disturber from 
ft le tops of trees, with nuts and stones. 


The negroes in the colonies have a lu- 
dicrous method of catching them; 
which is by putting a lump of sugar 
into the hole at the end of an empty 
cocoa-nut shell, laying it on the ground 
and strewing some sugar round it — 
The monkey, whose curiosity prompts 
him to search the spot you have left, 
no sooner tastes the sweet repast, than 
in search of more, he puts his paw in- 
to the shell, and grasps the sugar ; but 
as the bole is just large enough to ad- 
mit his withdrawing it empty, he is so 
tenacious of his prize, that he is easily 
surprised — the large shell fixed at has 
paw. 


ITINERANT PRIESTS IN BRAZIL. 

Certain priests obtain a licence from 
the bishop of Pernambuco, and travel 
through tnese regions with a small al- 
tar, constructed for the^purpose, of a 
size to be placed on one side of a pack- 
saddle ; and they have with them aH 
their apparatus for saying mass. Thus 
with a horse conveying the necessary 
paraphernalia, and a boy to drive it, 
who likewise assists in saying mass, 
and another horse, on which the priest 
himself rides, and carries his own 
small portmanteau, these men make 
iu the course of the year between 150 
and 200«£ — a large income in Brasil, 
but hardly earned, if the inconveni- 
ences and privations which they must 
undergo to obtain it are taken into 
consideration. They stop and erect 
the altar, wherever a sufficient num- 
ber of persons who are willing to pay 
for the mass is collected. This will 
sometimes be said for three or four 
shillings : but at other times, if a rich 
man takes a fancy to a priest, or has 
a fit of extreme devotion upon ham, 
he will give eight or ten mil reis 9 (two 
or three pounds;) and it does happen i 
that one hundred mil rets are received 
for saying mass, but this Is very rare 
at times an ox, or a horse, or two orlj 
three, are given. These men have! 
their use in the world : if this ciu$pra|| 
did not exist, all form of worship! 
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weald bo completely out of the reach 
of the inhabitants of many districts, 
or at any rate they would not be able 
to attend more than once or twice in 
the course of the year ; for it must be 
remembered that there is no church 
within twenty or thirty leagues of 
some parts. 


POETICAL. 


For the M a some Register. 
LOVBj. 

Hast them e’er lov’d, and know’st thou not 
Love’s chain is form’d of bitter tears ? 
b, in one short hour forgot, 
fgrief, remembered still lor years ? 


Of gladness, lighting lovers eyes 
With beams that mock the painter’s art ? 
And also form’d of secret sighs, 

That dim the eye, and break the heart ? 

Henrietta. 


Foe tbs Masonic Register. 
SOLUTION OF THE POETICAL ENIG- 
MA IN THE LAST NUMBER. 

ACROSTIC. 

Lo! aQ things are changing as time rolls 
along, 

E *en the names of great heroes scarce live 
but in song. 

View the tribe of old Levi of which he was 


tt flourished awhile, and then sunk with 
the dead. 

F few the fate of the vile as in Sodom of 
old 

la Lot’s wife the justice of Heaven be- 
hold ! 

L et their overthrow warn us each error to 


Ever" keep to the right’’ as life’s journey 
we run. 

? bee under a veil itself would conceal, 

£ deed though thus hidden, one day 
must reveal ; 

1 Bthe garden of Eden, so Adam and Eve, 

L OM their virtue ; but found ’twas in vain 
to deceive. 

E v3 sure never came from the Author of 
good; 

F fee, too, R is certain was known ere the 
Aood. 

I f jou r riddk’s not solv’d I’m surely to 


L4 unflhinfW rrff from Sataa e’er came. 
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L et the storms of affliction still gather a? 
round ; 

I n vain may they roll, while hope shall 
abound, 

V ain man would stiH cling to his mansion 
below, 

E ver here would he live, tho’ surrounded 
with woe. 


ANOTHER. 

A patriarch liv’d in days of yore, 

Four letters form’d liis name, 

And Levi , (which eontains the four,) 
Spells vile when we’re to blame. 

And when our shame we seek to hide, 
A veil those letters makes ; 

And should we into evil slide, 

The blame tbe devil takes. 

On fancy’s wing we often range, 

In search of pleasure’s prize, 

But still would live , nor e’er exchange, 
The earth to gain the skies. 


For the Masonic Register. 

THE SNOW-COVERED GRAVE. 
Fair stranger ! hither bend thy course, 

To reason* port thy passage force, 
Secur’d from folly’s wave ; 

For soon thy voyage of life is o’er, 

Come then, and view its farther shore, 
The cold, snow-cover’d grave. 

The sun around now throws his rays, 
The glist’ning fields reflect the blaze, 
Where sleep the silent brave ; 

But not ambition’s gaudy wreath, 

Cnn charm the eye that sleeps beneath, 
The cold, snow* cover’d grave. 

The flowers of beanty wither’d He, 

And wealth, and honour swiftly fly, 

Here fashion frees her slave , 

The willow’s verdure now has fled, 

Its boughs hang dreaiy o’er the dead. 

The cold, snow-cover’d grave. 

Reflect ! this is thy certain doom, 

There is no arm that from the tomb 
Thy feeble form can save 
Each prospect fair, which smiles to view, 
Is but a light, to guide thee to 
The cold, snow-cover’d grave. 


THE ONLY HAPPINESS; 

Our life at best is but a dream, 

A transient meteor flying ; 
Whatever we enjoy therein, 

Loses its zest by dying. 
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The bliss It gives tho’ e’er so bright, 
With pain and grief is blended : 

And whilst it glitters in the sight, 

Our short lived joy is ended. 

The mind pursues the earth around. 

In searcn of lasting treasure ; 

But does she find her labour crown’d 
With one substantial pleasure ? 

Still anxious and unsatisfied 
With what she now possesses : 

She’s pleas’d, amused, and oft detides 
The object she caresses. 

The only happiness on earth 
To us poor mortals given, 

Is to be bom of heav’my birth. 

And taste the joys of heaven. 


WINTER EVENING’S AMUSEMENT 
FOR JANE AND ME. 

In summer days I till the ground, 

And tug and toil and get my bread ; 

No interval can then be found, 

Between my labour and my bed. 

My wife declines o knit by night, 

And I to read by candle light. 

But when the south receives the son 
Beyond the equinoctial line ; 

When all my summer work is done. 
Substantial pleasures then are mine. 
Then Jane bezins to knit at night, 

And I to read by caudle light. 

Vm then content, and never sigh, 

Nor fly from home some bliss to find ; 
And Jane is pleased as well as I, 

It so completely feasts her mind# 

To sit her down to knit by night. 

And hear me read by candle light. 

For when I read she always hears, 

And when she bean she tries to scan ; 
When aught to her obscure appears, 

Then l explain it if 1 can. 

0 how she loves to knit by night. 

And hear me read by candle light. 

But when she drop a stich, and gapes, 
Soon gapes again, and nods her head, 

1 close my book, and say, perhaps 

’Tis time my dear to go to bed : 

So knit again to morrow night, 

And hear me read by candle light 


THE CYPRESS TREE. 
Slender tree upon a bank 
In lonely beauty towers, 

So dark, as if it only drank • 

The essence of the thunder showers : 


When birds were at their evening songs, 
In thoughtful reverie, 

I’ve mark’d the shadows, deep and long, 
Outstretching from that cypress tre. 

I’ve thought of oriental tombs, 

Of silent cities, where, 

In many a row the cypress glooms, 

In token of despair ; 

And thought, beneath the evening star, 
How many a maiden crept 
From busy life's discordant jar, 

And o'er the tomb in silence wept 

I’ve thought, thou lonely cypress tree, 
Thou hermit of the grove, 

How many a heart is left like tbee 
In loneliness, on earth to rove ; 
When all that charm'd the early day, 
And cheer’d the youthful mind, 
Have, like the sunbeams, pass’d away, 
And left but clouded skies behind ! 

Thou wert a token unto me. 

Thou stem with dreary leaf 
So desolate thou seem’st to be, 

That earth is but a home of grief ! 

A few short years shall journey by, 
And then thy boughs shall wave, 
When tempests beat, and breezes sigh. 
Above toy head, and o’er my grave. 


NIGHT. 

The sun has gone down on the western 
wave, 

And nature is wrapt in a living grave ; 

Deep silence reigns — save where the gentle 
breeze, 

Which whispers in rlwrlmnn through tkfe 
trees — 

Or the bubbling sound of the pearly rill, 

Which softly breaks on the sacred still : 

’Tis an hour when the thoughts of men 
should rise 

To the splendour above these darken’d 
skies — 

When the soul should rest on the Throne 
of Light, 

In Hope, through the vista of changing 
night 

Should the moon shine forth with her 
milder rays— 

*Tis a temper’d gleam of a brighter blast, 

Of a beaming light from the Fount of Love, 

Which shows us darkly the worlds above *, 

’Tis a ray from the Great Jehovah’s eye, 

Which flashes its radiance through the sky. 

We can see that blaze — bixt we cannot see 

The vastly depths of eternity ! 

JPhilo Oscar.. 
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Judge not according to appearance ; but judge righteous judgment. Judge nothing 
before the time. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judg^ 
ed: and with what measure ye mete, it aliall be measured to you again. Bible. 
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A NEW INQUISITION. 

Under this head, we published, in 
eur January number, an article from 
the Western Register, purporting that 
at a u meeting of the Presbyterian 
Synod of Pittsburgh, (Pennsylvania,) 
some of the clergy introduced a resolu- 
tion to exclude Free Masons from the 
rights of the church, except in case 
where they might confess their errors, 
and abjure their Masonic principles,” 
With some very appropriate remarks 
by the editor of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, and a hint to the Synod by 
the editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 
At the time, we were disposed to 
doubt, with the editor of the Adver- 
tiser, the validity of the report, think- 
ing h almost incredible that a body of 
men, whose proceedings ought to be 
such as to command the respect and 
veneration of all classes of citizens, 
should to debase the cause of that reli- 
gion which it is their bounden duty to 
support, and inculcate, as to denounce 
an institution whose principles are 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures, and 
are, in themselves, pure as the drift- 
ed mow.” Rut it it now ascertained 


that a committee was really appointed 
by that body, to “ consider the inqui- 
ry respecting Free Masonry,” and the 
report of that committee is now before 
the public, to which, together with 
the subjoined remarks, and the pro- 
test of the three lodges of the city of 
Pittsburgh, the candid attention of 
our readers is requested. 

FROM THE PITTSBURGH MERCURY. 

MASONIC SOCIETIES. 

Mr. Snowden — An article denounc- 
ing the reverend Synod of Pittsburgh, 
as a “ N*w Inquisition,” and charg- 
ing them with excluding Free Masons 
from the rights and privileges of the 
church, has been published in many 
of the newspapers of the United States, 
and was last week copied into the 
Pittsburgh Gazette. The charge is 
not founded in fact. I send you a 
copy of the report and resolutions, 
for publication in your useful paper. 
It is an act of justice due to the synod, 
that they shoutd be published. The 
subject was dually referred to the ge- 
neral assembly. Let the friends of 
Christian principles and Christian mo- 
rals, reflect seriously on this docu- 
ment, and then say whether the synod 
was governed by an inquisitorial dis- 
position, or by a sincere desire to pro- 
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mote the true and everlasting inter* j 
ests of their fellow men. 

A PRESBYTERIAN. 

January IS, 1821 . 

REPORT. 

The committee appointed by the 
synod to consider the inquiry respect- 
ing Free Masonry, report : — 

That having seriously deliberated 
on the same, they are of opinion that 
this subject imperiously demands the 
attention of this synod, and of the 
church at large. We are aware that 
in discharging our duty, and in the 
expression of our sentiments relative 
to Masonic societies, unpleasant sen- 
sations may be excited in the minds 
of many who are alive to every thing, 
affecting, in any way, the supposed 
sacred ness of their order. We are, 
also, aware, that the subject ought to 
be treated with due caution, so as not, 
unnecessarily, to provoke hostility, 
and, with suitable respect to some 
valuable members of society, who are 
partial to Masonry, and are still con- 
nected with its institutions, as well as 
those who, upon experience in the 
practical effects of Masonry, have dis- 
continued their attendance on their 
lodges. 

Nevertheless, it appears to us to be 
the duty of the synod, firmly to bear 
their testimony, and fceely to express 
their sentiments on this subject ; and 
also to warn and admonish the pro- 
fessors of religion, with whom they 
are specially connected, against be- 
coming members of Free Mason lodg- 
es, or if members, against continuing 
to attend on their meetings. 

Your committee do not design to 
trace the origin, nor to enter into a 
discussion on the merits of Masonry. 
We do not mean to urge the objec- 
tions against the very nature of this 
institution, from the fact of keeping 
secret frpm the world that which is 
held to be so important to the object 
of charity and benevolence ; and also 
from the requisition of an oath of 
secrecy, without knowing its nature or 
olge^t, nor to dwell on the suspicious 


character of a society which seeks 
concealment and darkness for its pro* 
ceedings. Your committee confine 
their attention chiefly to the effect of 
these societies, on religion and morals. 
In this view we think it an incumbent 
duty solemnly and affectionately to 
warn our members, and especially our 
youth. 

We ask, what good moral effects 
have these societies ever produced? 
What reformation have they ever ef- 
fected ? W r hat youth have they ever 
reclaimed ? What Christian has ever 
improved in piety, by entering a Ma- 
sonic lodge and holding fellowship 
and communion with its members ? Is 
such a fellowship at all consistent 
with communion with the people of 
God; and with the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ? And what Christiao, 
eminent for piety, has not abandoned 
his intercourse with them ? How ma- 
ny mournful instances of degradation 
and ruin to the bodies and souls of 
men, may be traced to a, connection 
and intercourse with such characters 
as too generally compose the lodges 
in our country ? At now vast a nsk 
does any one, and especially an un- 
guarded youth, enter an association, 
“ embracing with equal affection, the 
Pagan, the Turk, and the Christian?” 
How humiliating and disgusting must 
it be, to persons of intelligence and 
taste, to mingle in the close intimacy 
of brotherhood, with those whose so- 
ciety they would spurn on all ordisaiy 
occasions ? 

We think it not unimportant to no- 
tice, how inconsistent with the holy 
charity and exteruive benevolence of 
the gospel, is that peculiar attachment 
and preference of the brethren^ which 
is the boast of their order. A prefer- 
ence not founded on intrinsic worth, 
but merely on the badges of Masonry; 
not to mention the baleful influence 
which Masonic partialities may be 
expected to produce in the distribu- 
tion of justice, in elections, or ap- 
pointments to office, and in the vari- 
ous transactions of society. 
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How vain also, if not presumptu- 
ous, like pretence of instituting a soci* 
ety, the benevolence of which shall 
exceed the charity enforced by the 
Son of God ? The gospel of Christ 
explains and enforces, with the high- 
est possible motives, the principles of 
charity. The gospel and itd rites and 
institutions, are the means appointed 
of God for the reformation of the 
world. It needs not the lights nor 
the aids of Masonry, by which it is 
unknown to us r that one instance of 
genuine reformation was ever effect- 
ed. 

We also consider Masonry, in ex- 
cluding from its rites, its confidence, 
and its privileges, all females, as in- 
sulting to the dignity, and hostile to 
the comfort, of the most amiable of 
our species. Woman was destined by 
our benevolent Creator to be the af- 
fectionate friend, the counsellor, and 
most intimate confidante of man. It 
is believed then, that a man of a gen- 
erous and affectionate heart, will hesi- 
tate before entering an institution, 
which would forbid him to entrust to 
the wife of his bosom, secret commu- 
nications, imparted to the most worth- 
less of his own sex 5 and which would 
alienate from her and her children 
their common property, without the 
privilege of being permitted to know 
for what purpose, or to what object. 

We think it also not unworthy the 
consideration of American youth, who 
justly revere the free political institu- 
tions of their country, what a danger- 
ous medium secret societies have fur- 
nished to designing men (or accom- 
plishing purposes, ruinous to the in- 
terests of other governments, and how 
dangerous they may yet prove to our 
own. 

Under the influence of the above, 
and other reflections, your committee 
would not hesitate to say to all the 
members of our churoh, and especial- 
ly to our youth, “come out from 
among them and be separate: have no 
communion with the unfruitful works 
of darkness f bot rather reprove 
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and do recommend the synod to 
adopt the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved , That Masonic lodges, 

especially as composed and conducted 
in various parts of our country , have 
had, and are calculated to have, a 
pernicious influence on morals and 
religion ; and that attendance on 
them is unsuitable to the profession of 
the holy religioo of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Therefore — • 

2. Resolved , That it is the duty of 
all ministers of the gospel, elders, pa- 
rents, and professional Christians, to 
use their influence to prevent those 
under their care from entering these 
associations, and induce those who 
may have entered, to discontinue their 
attendance. 

3. The synod, deeply impressed 
with concern for the general interest 
of society, civil and religious ; particu- 
larly with concern for some amiable 
men, who now stand connected with 
the aforesaid society, [recommend 
them] to take with earnestness the 
course of safety for themselves ; and 
in the present crisis of the conflict of 
the kingdom of God with the kingdom 
of darkness, to show themselves on 
the Lord’s side, and to perforin zeal- 
ously, the duties which their attitude 
in relation to the church of Christ, 
and to those societies, particularly re- 
commend 5 so as not only to promote 
the cause of godliness generally, but 
also the eternal welfare of their breth- 
ren, with whom they may be- connect- 
ed, and upon whom they may exert a 
salutary influence. 

REMARKS. 

With suitable deference to the sy- 
nod, we would ask, upon what grounds 
this inquiry was instituted, and upon 
what information the ^committee 
founded their report ? Did they take 
up, and in a dispassionate and unpre- 
judiced manner, read the varipuTku- 
thors who have written in different 
ages on the subject of F ree Masonry ? 
Did they examine the Masonic “ Book 
of Constitutions,” in which the gdne* 
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end principles, as well as the partic- 
ular duties of Masons are so plainly 
pointed out, that they cannot be mis- 
understood by any person of the most 
ordinary capacity ? Did they peruse 
any of the great variety of orations 
and discourses delivered on the sub- 
ject by truly pious and respectable 
deigymen of the fraternity; or did 
they form their judgments from the 
vague reports so industriously circu- 
lated among the bigoted and supersti- 
tious ; or from the disorderly conduct 
of some of the craft, many of whom, 
perhaps, for their unmasonic con- 
duct, have been for years expelled 
from all communication with the or* 
der ? We apprehend that the latter is 
the case; and that this theological 
body have, with too little considera- 
tion, interfered in a subject, with 
which they are almost, if not entirely 
unacquainted. We would rather at- 
tribute the transaction to an error of 
the head, than of the heart. We 
wish to exercise that charity so strong- 
ly inculcated in the principles of our 
order, towards all mankind ; and par- 
ticularly towards those who are select- 
ed as tefcchers of the religion of the 
blessed Redeemer, to whatever sect or 
denomination they may be attached. 

We would further inquire of these 
gentlemen, if ever they heard of a 
body of Free Masons warning or ad- 
monishing their brethren against be- 
coming members of a Presbyterian, or 
any other church professing the prin- 
ciples of Christianity? If they can 
produce a solitary instance, of a Free- 
Mason’s attempting to instigate a bro- 
ther from the solemn obligations he 
was under to the church ? We think 
these questions must be answered in 
the negative ; and we charitably hope, 
that had the committee u seriously 
and dispassionately” deliberated on 
the subject, and was it possible for 
them to know the obligations that 
every Mason is under to the lodge of 
which he is a member, as well as to 
every individual of the great family of 
Masons throughout the world,, instead 


of warning aad admonishing profess- 
ors of religion against continuing to 
attend on Masonic meetings, they 
would have exhorted such an are Ma- 
sons, to a punctual attendance, a strict 
adherence to their duty as members of 
the fraternity, and the use of every 
possible means to correct any errors 
that might have crept in among them ; 
for although no religious disputations 
are allowed within the walls of any 
well regulated lodge or chapter, and 
there is no contention about the sec- 
tarian doctrines of Luther, Calvin, 
Whitefield, Wesley, or Hopkins, 
whose private opinions, it Is to be 
feared, too many professing Chris- 
tians of the present day take for the 
rule of their faith ; yet the precepts of 
the Holy Scriptures are inculcated 
and enforced, and every member is. 
bound to hear, and pay due attention 
to the admonitions and remonstrance* 
of a brother. 

The following well written protest 
of the three lodges of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, precludes the necessity of any 
further remarks from ns on the sub* 


FRO® THE PITTSBURG® GAZETTE. 

MASONIC PROTEST. 

The report of the reverend Synod of 
Pittsburgh, on the subject of Free Ma- 
sonry, having been presented to tho 
world through the medium of a public 
paper, assumes a shape which renders 
it necessary that the western lodges 
should take notice of it. And al- 
though they have been informed 
the report,, at now published, was not 
adopted by the synod, yet, as it seems 
uncharitable to charge the reverend 
gentlemen by whom It was communi- 
cated, with having given a mutilated 
account of their proceedings, h must 
b e presumed that the report is entire, 
and it is fair to consider it as the act 
of the whole body. 

It is a document so uncoorteous ha 
its manner, and so false in its matter, 
that it is difficult to say whether aston- 
ishment or .contempt is moot excited 
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by its perusal ; but be this as it may, 
k comes before the public as the joint 
production of a body, whose sacred 
functions claim the respect of the world, 
particularly of the Moronic part, and 
on this account it merits that considera- 
tion, to which it would not otherwise 
be entitled. The lodges of the city of 
Pittsburgh, from the sincere veneration 
they feel for the order to which they 
belong, and from a sense of duty which 
they owe to themselves, as citizens of 
the place where the report was framed, 
have thought it necessary to come out 
openly to deny the foul charges which 
have been so wantonly instituted a- 
gainst them, and to defy their reverend 
authors to the proof. The unassuming 
and inoffensive spirit of Masonry re- 
luctantly intrudes upon the ppblic ; 
but to submit passively to the unJfouud- 
cd accusation, would be to carry Chris- 
tian meekness to a fault. 

The members of the three lodges of 
the cky of Pittsburgh, always impress- 
ed wkh that respect, which it is the 
pride and pleasure of the Christian 
Mason to observe towards the minis- 
ters of the Gospel, enter their solemn 
protest against, and denial of, every 
portion of the insinuations and charges 
contained in the late synodical report ; 
and without intending to enter into a 
regular discussion of the merits of their 
order, they conceive that tliey may be 
excused for cursorily noticing some of 
the accusations of that most singular 
production. 

The first objection is the secrecy of 
the order. That there are certain 
mysteries existing among Masons, is 
most true; but die comment of the 
reverend synod on this fact, is entirely 
false and unsupported, and only proves 
the danger of touching on subjects 
with which we are unacquainted. Citi- 
zens are never invited to become Ma- 
sons ; a member who solicits any in- 
dividual to join the fraternity, is guilty 
of a breach of the rules of the order; 
nor, when an applicant is accepted, is 
he called upon blindly to promise se- ( 
cits; ; the candidate for the lights of 


Masonry, is assured that he will never 
be required to do any thing but what 
is in perfect consonance with the duties 
of a Christian and a citizen. But the 
second and great charge, and the one 
which, no doubt, gave rise to the whole 
report of the reverend synod, is the 
presumed looseness of ideas on reli- 
gious subjects, which, it has been the 
vulgar opinion, is a distinctive trait of 
Masonry : it is triumphantly, and with 
characteristic magisterialness asked, 
“ what good moral effects have these 
societies ever produced ? What youth 
have they ever reclaimed? What 
Christian has ever improved in piety, 
by entering a Masonic lodge, and bold- 
ing communion with its members ?” 
These questions, the reverend synod 
did not intend should be answered spe- 
cifically ; they are of that general na- 
ture that may well become an unmean- 
ing rhapsody of declamation, but are 
unworthy of being introduced into a 
serious paper, in which fairness and 
candour ought to predominate. But 
to come as near to satisfying these in- 
terrogatories, as the nature of the case 
will admit, the lodges will reply, “ Go 
to the destitute widow, and helpless 
orphan, and ask, if ever they have ap- 
pealed in vain for those benefits which 
might render their worldly situation 
more tolerable ; examine the periodi- 
cal reports of the different grand lodges 
of the union, and observe how many 
lectures, how many suspensions, how 
many expulsions, yearly, take place for 
different breaches of the moral code.” 
And as for the last portion of the in- 
terrogatories, it is boldly answered by 
another question, “ What real Chris- 
tian ever became a Mason, whose 
piety was not thereby improved ?” 

It is to be regretted, that the rever- 
. end synod, whose members ought to 
be as charitable as they are zealous, 
and as well informed as they are de- 
vout, should fall into a vulgar error, 
on the subject of the religion of Ma- 
* sons ; it is true, that they date their 
origin from a period antecedent to the 
birth of Christ; it is trqe that their 
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institution w hs first organized for the 
perpetuation of the mechanic arts, 
and for keeping alive the mild fire 
of charity and benevolence, from age 
to age ; but it is not true, that the 
brotherhood arrogate to themselves 
an exclusive code of ethics ; the mis- 
sion of our blessed Saviour was hailed 
as the happiest era for the order, and 
the meek irresistible doctrine of the 
New Testament has become the rul- 
ing light, in the lodges throughout 
Christendom. Christian Masons, to 
be sure, do not pretend to interfere 
with the duties of the clergy : Mason- 
ry is any thing rather than presumptu- 
ous ; if it can procure a portion of the 
good Samaritan’s oil to pour upon the 
external wounds of a fellow-creature, 
the care of die bruised spirit it leaves 
to holier hands. 

The reverend synod again ask in 
their usual tone, “What Christian, 
eminent for piety, has not abandoned 
his intercourse with them ?” In this 
question there is something more spe- 
cific, and there is a possibility of an- 
swering it, which will be done, not as 
fully as could be if room were afford- 
ed, but sufficiently to remove any 
doubt from the minds of the reverend 
synod, if such doubts really exist . 
The reverend James Milnor,* of New- 
York, late grand master of Pennsylva- 
nia, continues as devoted to the cause 
of Masonry, since he has taken orders 
as a preacher of the gospel, as he was 
whilst delighting the ears of “ a lis- 
tening senate,” or leading in chains 
the minds of a Philadelphia j ury. This 
gentleman’s piety, it is presumed, can- 
not be doubted, since it is notorious 
that he forsook a most lucrative prac- 
tice, and great legal fame, to take up 
the cross of Christ. But as the rev- 
erend synod may think that the con- 
duct of an Episcopalian minister does 

•The reverend James Mil nor is now 
grand chaplain ; and the reverend Henry 
6. Peltus, a gentleman equally distinguish- 
ed for his exemplary piety, is deputy grand 
chaplain to the grand lodge of tne state 
ofNew-Yoik* Mamnc HeptUr. 


not afford a case in point, a few exam- 
ples shall be offered from their own 
persuasion : the late reverend James 
Ingles, of Baltimore, who was at the 
head of the church in Maryland, con- 
tinued firm in the cause of Masonry, 
to the last hour of his life : the late 
reverend James Muir, of Alexanthria, 
was not only a warm Mason, but, to 
the day of bis death, was chaplain to 
Washington lodge, over which Wash- 
ington long presided ; and finally,^ it 
being unnecessary to swell the cata- 
logue to greater extent, the late reve- 
rend Robert Steele, of this city, was 
unremitting in his Masonic fervour; 
and a better Christian and worthier 
mau, it is humbly believed, is not in 
the ministry. 

The string of synodical interrogato- 
ries and exclamations is closed by tbe 
following sentence, iu which it is diffi- 
cult to say whether pride or illiberally 
is most conspicuous ; at all events, it 
contains a sentiment which was not to 
have been expected from the commit- 
tee of a reverend synod, reporting o* 
religious subjects : “ How humiliating 
(exclaims these expounders of the At*» 
miUty and gospel of Christ) and dis- 
gusting must it be, to persons of intel* 
ligence and taste , to mingle in the 
close intimacy of brotherhood with 
those whose society they would spurn 
on all ordinary occasions.” The rev- 
erend synod, whose intelligence, if not 
taste, the world has ample reason to 
doubt, are informed, that Masons nev- 
er “mingle in close intimacy with 
those whose company they would avoid 
on any occasion.” If a brother has be- 
come so lost to decency and decorum I 
as to be an improper companion far 
a citizen, he is excluded from all conj- 
munication in a lodge. But if the 
reverend synod meant to charge the 
Masons with a want of aristocratic 
distinctions, the fraternity plead guil- 
ty ; there is nothing aristocratic in 
Masonry ; the king and the humblest 
citizen in a lodge meet upon the level, 
and part upon the jB$uarp: and al- 
though intelligence and taste are high- 
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Iv estimated by the brotherhood, yet 
the qualifications of the heart are the 
grand standard of appreciation. Ma- 
sonry is modest and meek ; and ever 
keeps in mind the humility of the Son 
of God, of which so many examples 
are recorded by the Evangelists: it 
was instituted for benevolent purposes, 
and not to establish orders in society. 

With one more remark, the lodges 
of the city of Pittsburgh will close 
this their protest against the report of 
the synod of Pittsburgh. The com- 
mittee most disingenuously insinuate 
that the secret meetings of the order 
may be made dangerous to the inter- 
ests of the government. The folly of 
this sentiment is too apparent to merit 
a denial : the accusation might be 
plausible coming from the holy inqui- 
sition of Spain, or from the late cabi- 
net of the bigot Ferdinand; they had 
cause to dread associations of every 
kind,' and it was their interest to keep 
the minds of the people as much en- 
thralled as their bodies: light was 
dangerous : but in a free country the 
suspicion is idle ; and more than pro- 
bable was never entertained by the 
reverend synod themselves. The first 
of American patriots were distinguish- 
ed Masons, and their conduct is the 
best guarantee for the purity of the 
order generally. Washington was 
grand master of Virginia, Franklin 
of Pennsylvania, and Warren of Mas- 
sachusetts; and whilst history is wear- 
ing the wreath of immortality for these 
patriots, Masonry may be excused, if, 
in the futness of heart, she exclaim, 
u They too were brothers !” 

The lodges of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, in entering the above protest 
against the intemperate report of the 
reverend synod, deprecate the idea of 
arraying themselves against the ejergy 
of, any denomination ; they view the 
report as a work of supererogation, 
calculated to do more harm than good 
to the cause of religion ; and they are 
certain that the great body of the min- 
istry will mark it with the most de- 
cided censure. But when the docu- 


ment was introduced into the columns 
of a popular journal, aiid by that 
means acquired an extensive circula- 
tion, the fraternity could not avoid 
coming forth in self defence ; if they 
had not, the brotherhood abroad would 
have had ample cause to call them to 
a strict account, for they must have 
concluded that their conduct roust 
have been had indeed, to have given 
rise to such language as is contained 
in the report. Whilst the objection to 
Masonry is confined to the hurtless 
ridicule of individuals, who afiect to 
sneer at some of the forms and cere- 
monies of the order, or to general ani- 
madversions on the intemperance of a 
few unfortunate members, the unob- 
trusive spirit of Masonry submits in 
silence ; it shudders at the iron sound 
of disputation and argument, where 
the absence of Masonic light prevents 
conviction; and if it has failed on 
many occasions to bring back an err- 
ing brother to the paths of virtue, it is 
also to be lamented, that the reverend 
clergy themselves frequently fail, al- 
though aided by the superior light of 
the gospel itself. But when the char- 
ges assume the imposing attitude of a 
synodical report, silence would sub- 
ject them to just suspicion. They 
have repelled the charges, and they 
hope with decorum ; as a body, they 
have no desire to prolong the scene of 
crimination. If, however, the dignity 
of the order should require it, it will 
be found that the mildness of Masonry 
is equalled by her firmness. 

By order of the 

Lodges of Pittsburgh. 


7b the editor of the Masonic Register. 

Companion Pratt, 

Observing, in a report prefatory to 
certain resolutiops on the subject of 
Free Masonry, recommended to be 
adopted by the synod of Pittsburgh, 
* the following queries ; which, from the 
preceding, and subsequent observa- 
tions, might easily be mistaken for 
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assertions, clothed in the guise of can- 
dour, to give them peculiar freedom 
and effect ; it being, however, more 
charitable to consider them as indica- 
tive of a sincere wish for information, 
they, together with the few remarks 
which occurred at the moment, are 
transmitted for publication, if you 
deem them worthy a place. 

1. “ How humiliating and disgusting 
must it be to persons of intelligence 
and taste, to mingle in the close inti- 
macy of brotherhood with those 
whose society they spurn on all ordi- 
nary occasions ?” In all this we dis- 
cover no imputation that was not laid 
to the charge of Christ himself while 
on earth : he was even accused of be- 
ing the friend and associate of publi- 
cans and sinners $ and gave command 
to all his followers to let their light 
so shine before men, that others seeing 
their good works, might glorify God. 
The Jews of that day felt their pride 
wounded, that one who was born their 
king, should proclaim, and treat as 
brethren, those whom they , on all oc- 
casions, were wont to spurn . Hence 
they became theimwiUing instruments 
of accomplishing, what they vainly 
strove to prevent, the purposes of di- 
vine wisdom. 

2. “ At how great a risk does any 
one, especially an unguarded youth, 
enter an association, embracing with 
equal affection, the Pagan, the Turk, 
and the Christian ?” In the Old Tes- 
tament we are taught that the universe 
is the handy work of one Supreme 
Being, and that all men are descend- 
ants from one common parent ; in the 
New, as brethren of one common 
family, (in our devotions) to suppli- 
cate our Heavenly Father to be gra- 
cious to us, as we are charitable to 
others. And as Christ is proclaimed 
the way, the truth, and the light ; the 
light of the world, that lighteth every 
one that cometh into it ; a light shi- 
ning in darkness, though the darkness 
comprehendeth it not, it is difficult 
to perceive what risk the Pagan or 
Turk nuts in associating with the 


Christian ; or what risk die Christian, 
runs by following the example of his 
Lord and Master. 

8. “ How many mournftil instances 
of degradation and ruin, both to the 
bodies and souls of men, may be tra- 
ced to a communication and inter- 
course with such characters as too 
generally compose the lodges of our 
country ?” In* this we discover only 
an uncharitable attack upon a large 
arid respectable portion of the com- 
munity, embracing many of the first 
characters in the union ; indicative of 
a want of that humility, which has 
ever been considered a distinguishing' 
characteristic of the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus ; and that un- 
feigned piety which constitutes the 
savour of the salt of the earth. 

4. 44 What Christian eminent for 
piety has not abandoned . his inter- 
course with them ?” Comment is un- 
necessary, upon what appears equally 
a sarcasm upon the many professing 
Christians and eminent divines , who 
are members of the fraternity; and 
who are not surpassed by any in the 
exercise of the Christian graces, and 
the practice of every moral and social 
virtue. The true description of that 
piety for which the enemies of Ma- 
sonry are eminent, may be most pro- 
fitably studied in the character of the 
Spanish inquisition, the See of Rome, 
and the Bishop of Winchester, who 
have severally published their bulls, 
and fulminated their thunders against 
the fraternity. 

5. “ Is such a fellowship at all con- 
sistent with communion #ith the peo- 
ple of God, and with the Father and 
his Son Jesus Christ }” Without at- 
tempting to define the precise mean- 
ing of the term people of God, as hero 
used, it may be sufficient to remark 
that it is beyond the reach of human 
effort to set boundaries to the domin- 
ion, or comprehend the wisdom, pow- 
er, and goodness of Deity ; and sad 
indeed would be the situation of mor- 
tals, was divine grace subject tothm 
control of the caprice, prejudice, s*— 
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pwstitinn, or fanaticism of any portion 
of the human race. 

6. “ What Christian has ever im- 
proved in piety by entering a Mason- 
ic lodge, and bolding communion and 
fellowship with its members ?” Al- 
though no Masou ever professed to be 
more pious than the worshippers of 
the true God, or more virtuous than 
the Christian of any sect or denomi- 
nation, or even better than his neigh- 
bour; yet who amongst the gre^ 
family of mankind, it may with pro- 
priety be asked, has ever been too 
pious to pay his devotions to the Su- 
preme Architect of the universe ? or 
too virtuous to practice the moral and 
social duties inculcated in the divine 
law ? Jf any, let him bear testimony 
against the principles of Free Ma- 
sonry. 

7. “What youth have they ever 
reclaimed?’ The insidiousness of 
this question may be fairly tested, by 
considering the application of the 
term as used by sectarians, who con- 
sider all in error, who do not sub- 
scribe to their particular creed. 

8. “What reformation have they 
ever effected ?” Many, both in man- 
ners and morals : by inculcating the 
true principles of civilisation, and en- 
couraging free toleration. They have 
not been surpassed by any human in- 
institution, in giving facility to the 
spread of the gospel of Christ ; nor 
have they been outdone by any in the 
practice of that charity which doeth 
no ill, knoweth no ill, nor even 
thinks ill, but bears away upon its 
balmy wings in the perfiime gale, 
every production calculated to give 
offence. 

9. “ What good moral effects have 
they produced ?” As this is partially 
involved in the preceding question, 
and opens an extensive field for discus- 
sion, we shall make it a subject of 
subsequent communication, and close 
the present with that awful message of 
St * John, delivered to the world, that 
u God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all;” and that we are not 

H 


worthy of the true fellowship, “un- 
it*! we walk in the Ugkt and do the 
truth.” L. S. 

Foa TUB if A SO MIC Rnutu. 

O* reading Ute report 9 / the committee of 
the synod of Pittsburgh. • 

Oh sa^, shall the art now decay, 

Which has ri vail'd the empire of time ; 
Has mock’d at the battle's array, 

And flourish'd in every dime ? 

When the standard of virtue lies low, 

And anarchy's banner's unfurl'd, 

Then strike on the wild harp of woe, 

Far Masonry flies from the world. 

Till then its fair temple shall stand, 
Supported by friendship and love ; 

For its arch must spread over each land, 
And encircle the regions above. 

We pity the efforts of those 
Who fain would our fabric deform ; 

For firmer and stronger H grows, 

And thrives like the oak in the storm. 

Euoamus. 


Atf ADDRESS, 

Delivered by a noble Brother to hii 
son , on hie first initiation into 
Free Masonry . 

I congratulate you on your admis- 
sion into the most ancient, and per- 
haps, the moat respectable society in 
the universe. To you the mysteries 
of Masonry are about to be revealed ; 
and so bright a sun never showed lus- 
tre on vour eyes. In this awful mo- 
ment, when prostrate at this holy altar, 
do you not shudder at every crime, 
and have jou not confidence in every 
virtue! May this reflection inspire 
you with noble sentiments ; may you 
be penetrated with a religious abhor- 
rence of every vice that degrades hu- 
man nature; and may you feel the 
elevation of soul which scorns a dis- 
honourable action, and ever invites to 
tbe practice of piety and virtue. 

These are the wishes of a father 
and a brother conjoined. Of you the 
greatest hopes are raised ; let not our 
expectations be deceived. You are 
the son of A mason, wha glories in 
the profession ; and for you r zeal and 
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attachment, your silence and good 
conduct, your father has already 
pledged his honour. 

You are now, as a member of this 
illustrious order, introduced a subject 
of 4 new country,’ whose extent is 
boundless. Pictures are open to your 
view, wherein true patriotism is ex- 
emplified in glaring colours, and a se- 
ries of transactions recorded, which 
the rude hand of time can never erase. 
The obligations which influenced the 
first Brutus and Manlius to sacrifice 
their children to the love of their 
country, are not more sacred than 
those which bind me to support the 
honour and reputation of this venera- 
ble order. 

This moment, my son, you owe to 
me a second birth ; should your con- 
duct in life correspond with the prin- 
ciples of Masonry, my remaining 
years will pass away with pleasure 
and satisfaction. Observe the great 
example of our ancient masters, pe- 
ruse our history and our constitutions. 
The best, the most humane, the 
bravest, the most civilized of men, 
have been our patrons. Though the 
vulgar are strangers to our works, the 
greatest geniuses have sprung from our 
order. The most illustrious charac- 
ters on the earth have aided the foun- 
dation of their most amiable qualities 
in Masonry. The wisest of princes, 
Solomon, planned our institution, and 
raised a temple to the eternal and su- 
preme Ruler of the universe. 

Swear, my son, that you will be a 
true and faithful Mason. Know, from 
this moment, I centre the affection of 
a parent in the name of a brother and 
a friend. May your heart be suscept- 
ible of love and esteem, and may you 
burn with the same zeal your father 
possesses. Convince the world by 
your new alliance you are deserving 
our favours, and never forget the ties 
which bind you to honour and to jus- 
tice. * 

View not with indifference the ex- 
tensive connections you have formed, 
but let universal benevolence regulate 


yoor conduct Exert your abilities 
in the service of your king, and your 
country, and deem the knowledge you 
have this day attained, the happiest 
acquisition of your life. 

Recal to yoor memory the ceremo- 
ny of your initiation ; learn to bridle 
your tougue, and govern yoor pas-, 
sioos ; and ere long you will have oc- 
casion to say; “In becoming a Ma- 
son, I truly become a man ; and while 
I breathe will never disgrace a jewel 
that kings may prize/’ 

If I live, my son, to reap the fruits 
of this day’s labour, my happiness 
will be complete. I will meet death 
without terror, close my eyes in peace, 
and expire, without a groan, in the 
arms of a virtuous, and a worthy 
Free Mason. 

“ Fathers alone a father’s heart can know 
What secret tides of still enjoyment flow 
When brothers love ; but if their hate suc- 
ceeds, 

They wage the war, but ’tis the father 
bleeds.” 

+ — 

OF THE THREE FIRST DEGREES OF 
MASONRY. 

The three first degrees of Masonry, 
are those of the entered appren- 
tice, FELLOW CRAFT, and MASTER MA- 

son; and though each of these degrees, 
has its peculiar beauties, the latter 
is much more important, and sublime, 
and far exceeds the preceding, in sa- 
credness and solemnity. 

THE ENTERED APPRENTICE. 

THE FIRST LECTURE 

Is divided into sections, in which 
virtue is most beautifully painted, and 
morality strictly enforced ; many im- 
portant lessons are deeply impressed 
upon the mind, and all the social vir- 
tues inculcated. 

THE FIRST SECTION, 

Which is suited to all capacities, 
and ought to be well known to eveiy 
Mason, unfolds an unbounded field for 
speculation, and communicates much 
useful, and highly interesting knowl- 
edge. It qualifies us to try and exam- 
ine the rights of others to our privile- 
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|m*afcd enables os to prime o urs el ves. 
lr reminds us of our entire dependence 
an the superintending band of Provi- 
dence, and our duties to each other; 
and serves as an introduction to sub- 
jects afterwards more AiUy explained. 

It is the indispensable duty of every 
master of a lodge, previous to the ini- 
ftatioo of a candidate, to inform him of 
the purpose and design of the institu- 
tion, to explain to him the nature and 
solemnity of the engagements into 
which be is about to enter ; and in a 
manner peculiar to our order, to require 
his cheerful assent to the duties of 
morality* and all the sacred tenets of 
the fraternity. 

In this section is explained* that pe» 
•■liar ensign of Masonry* the lama- 
skin* or whits LEATHER APRON, which 
is an emblem of innocence, and the 
badge of a Mason ; more ancient than 
the golden fleece, or the Roman eagle ; 
more honourable than the star and 
gaiter* or any other order that could 
be conferred on the candidate at tbe 
time of his initiation, or at any subse- 
quent time, by lung, prince, potentate, 
or any other person except he he a 
Mason, and which every one ought to 
wear with equal pleasure to himself, 
and honour to the fraternity. 

This section is closed with an ex- 
planation of the TWENTY-FOUR INCH 
OUAGE, and the common gavel* which 
are tbe working tools of an entered 
apprentice. 

The TWENTY-FOUR INCH OUAGE* 13 

med by operative Masons to measure 
md lay out their work ; but we* as 
^ecuiative Masons, are taught to use 
it for a more glorious and noble pur- 
pose* that uf making a suitable division 
of our time. Its twenty-four equal 
parts are emblematical of the twenty 
lour hours in a day, which Masonry 
teaches us to divide into three equal 
■arts, whereby we may And eight hours 
Af t be service of God, and a worthy 
bather in distress ; eight hours for 
hwinenu, and right for refreshment 
WriUlcep. 

He common gavel is qsed*by op- 


erative Masons* to break off the cor* 
ners of rough stones, the better to fit 
them for the use of the builder ; but 
we, as speculative Masons are taught 
to use it for a more glorious and no- 
ble purpose, that of divesting our minds 
and consciences, of the vices, super- 
fluities, and prejudices of life, thereby 
fitting our bodies, as living stones, for 
that spiritual building, not made with 
hands, eternal in the Heavens. 

The following passages of Scripture 
may be read or rehearsed during the 
time of initiating a candidate : 

“ I will bring the blind by a way 
that they know not ; I will lead them 
in paths that they have not known ; I 
will make the darkness light before 
them; and crooked things straight; 
these things will I do unto them and 
I will not forsake them. 

“ Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart ; and lean not to thine own u *• 
derstanding. 

“ In all thy ways acknowledge him* 
and he shall direct thy paths. 

“ Turn not to the right hand nor 
to tbe left ; remove thy feet from evil. 

“ In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was on the face of the deep. And 
the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of tbe waters. And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” 

For a suitable prayer, together with 
a charge at initiation into the first de- 
gree, the reader is referred to number 
VI, page 205. 

THE SECOND SECTION 

Accounts for the various peculiar 
forms and ceremonies used at the ini- 
tiation of a candidate into the ancient 
mysteries of Masonry, and demon- 
strates the propriety of our rites, as 
well as their excellence and utility. It 
teaches us our duty of making daily 
progress in the art, pursuing the paths 
of virtue, practising justice with all 
mankind, and accurately elucidating 
those symbolical mysteries, tending 
to embellish and adorn the mind. The 
attention b engaged, and very serious 
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and solemn truths are imprinted on the 
memory, by every thing that strikes 
the eye; each figure and emblem bar* 
mg a moral tendency, and being cal- 
culated to inculcate the principles of 
virtue. 

tot TUmn SECTION 

Explains the nature and principles 
of our constitution, teaches us faith- 
fully to discharge the duties of our re- 
spective stations, instructs us relative 
to the forms, support, coverings, fur- 
niture, ornaments, lights, and jewels 
of a lodge; how it should be situ- 
ated, and to whom dedicated ; while a 
proper attention is paid to our aucient 
and venerable patrons. 

Masonry is not confined to any par- 
ticular section of the globe ; its bounds 
being marked by the circuit of the sun, 
and its covering no less than the cano- 
py of Heaven. Wisdom , strength , and 
beauty , are said to be its supports ; as 
all great and important undertakings, 
require wisdom to contrive, strength 
to support, and beauty to adorn them. 
Faith, hope , and charity , ara, in this 
section, represented by the three prin- 
cipal rounds of the ladder which the 
patriarch Jaeob discovered in his vi- 
sion, ascending from earth to Heaven ; 
which admonishes us to have faith m 
God, hope in immortality, and to the 
exercises of charity towards all man- 
kind. 

Every well governed lodge is fur- 
nished with the Holy Bible , the 
square , and the compass . The Bible , 
that inestimable gift of God to man, 
is dedicated to the bountiful giver, 
and points out the path that leads to 
eternal happiness. The square, which 
is dedicated to the master of the lodge, 
being the proper emblem of his office, 
teaches us to regulate our conduct by 
the principles of morality and virtue, 
and serves constantly to remind the 
master of the duty he owes the lodge. 
The comjrass , which is dedicated to 
the craft , teaches us to limit our de- 
sires, in whatever station we may be 
placed, and to keep our passions with- 
in due bounds. 


The ornamented parts of a lodge* 
here displayed, are tne Mosaic pent* 
meaty the indented tensely and the 
Mazing star. The Mosaic pavement 
represents the ground floor of king 
Solomon’s temple; the indented tern 
sel, that beautifally tessellated border 
or skirting by which it was surround- 
ed; and the blazing star in the cen- 
tre, is commemorative of that star 
which appeared to the wise men of 
the east, to guide them to the place of 
the birth of our Saviour. The Masaie 
pavement is also emblematical of hu- 
man life, which io all stages, is in a 
degree chequered with good and evil ; 
the border with which it it encircled, 
is indicative of the numerous d ri eas- 
ings and comforts which surround us, 
and which we may hope to obtain, 
by a faithful reliance on that Divine 
Providence, which is hierogtyphfcally 
represented by the blazing star in 
the centre. 

Our attention m this section is also 
called to the moveable and immove- 
able jewels. 

The rough ashler is a stone, as ta- 
ken from the quarry in its rude and 
natural state, and serves to remind us* 
of Our rude and imperfect state by 
nature, forcibly exemplifying the spe- 
culative use of the common gaveL 
The perfect ashler, is a stone reedy 
prepared by the workmen, to be ad- 
justed by the tools of the fellow craft, 
and serves to remind us of that state 
of perfection at which we may hope 
to arrive, through the means of a vir- 
tuous education, and our own endea- 
vours, with the blessing of God. The 
trestle board , is that on which the 
master workman draws hts design^ 
and serves to remind us, that as the 
operative workman rears his tempo- 
ral building agreeably to the rules and 
designs, thus laid down by the master 
workman on his trestle board, se 
should we, both operative and specu- 
lative, use obr utmost endeavours to 
erect our spiritual building, agreeably 
to the rules and designs laid down fay 
the Supreme Architect of the uni- 
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vene, in the book of life, which U our 
spiritual trestle board 

Brotherly love, relief, truth, tempe- 
rance, fortitude, prudence, justice, and 
universal charity, are themes on which 
every true Mason delights to dwell, 
and the principles of which he will 
endeavour to enforce, both by pre- 
cept and example. But among the 
greatest of these virtues, is charity. 

“ Charity is the chief of every social 
virtue, and the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Masons. This virtue in- 
cludes a supreme degree of love to the 
great Creator and Governor of the 
universe, and an unlimited affection 
to the beings of his creation, of all 
characters and of every denomination. 
This last duty is forcibly inculcated 
by the example of the Deity himself, 
who liberally dispenses bis benefi- 
cence to unnumbered worlds. 

a It is not particularly our province 
to enter into a disquisition of every 
branch of this amiable virtue; we 
shall only briefly state the happy ef- 
fects of a benevolent disposition to- 
ward mankind, and shew that charity, 
exerted on proper objects, is the 
greatest pleasure man can possibly 
enjoy. 

a The bounds of the greatest na- 
tion, or the most extensive empire, 
cannot circumscribe the generosity of 
a liberal mind. Men, in whatever 
situation they are placed, are still, in 
a great measure, the same. They 
are exposed to similar dangers and 
misfortunes. They have not wisdom 
to foresee, or power to prevent, the 
evils incident to human nature. They 
hang, as it were, in a perpetual sus- 
pense between hope and fear, sick- 
ness and health, plenty and want. A 
mutual chain of dependence subsists 
throughout the animal creation. The 
whole human species are therefore 
proper objects for the exercise of cha- 
rity. 

“ Beings who partake of one com- 
mon nature, ought to be actuated by 
the same motives and interests. D ence, 
to aootbe the unhappy, by sympathiz- 


ing with their misfortunes, and to re- 
store peace and tranquillity to agi- 
tated spirits, constitute the general 
and great ends of the Masonic institu- 
tion. This humane, this generous dis- 
position fires the breast with manly 
feelings, and enlivens that spirit of 
compassion, which is the gk>ry of the 
human frame, and which not only 
rivals, but outshines, every other plea- 
sure the mind is capable of enjoying. 

u All human passions, when direct- 
ed by the superior principle of reason, 
promote some useful purpose; but 
compassion toward proper objects, is 
the most beneficial of all the affec- 
tions, and excites the most lasting de- 
grees of happiness; as it extends to 
greater numbers, and tends to allevi- 
ate the infirmities and evils which are' 
incident to human existence. 

u Possessed of this amiable, this 
godlike disposition, Masons are shock- 
ed at misery under every form and 
appearance. Wh*n we behold an ob- 
ject pining under the miseries of a 
distressed body or mind, the healing 
accents which flow from the tongue, 
mitigate the pain of the unhappy suf- 
ferer, and make even adversity, in its 
dismal state, look gay. When our 
pity is excited, we assuage grief, and 
cheerfully relieve distress. If a bro- 
ther be in want, every heart is moved ; 
when be is hungry, we feed him; 
when he is naked, we clothe him; 
when he is in trouble, we fly to bis 
relief. Thus we confirm the propri- 
ety of the title we bear, and convince 
the world at large, that bkotber, 
among Masons, is something more 
than a name. 

u The most inveterate enemies of 
Masonry must acknowledge, that no 
society is more remarkable for the 
practice of charity, or any association 
of men more famed for disinterested 
liberality. Our charitable establish- 
ments and occasional contributions, ex- 
clusive of private subscriptions to re- 
lieve distress, prove that we are ever 
ready with cheerfuluess, in proportion 
to our circumstances, to contribute to 
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alleviate the misfortunes of our fellow 
creatures. Considering, however, the 
variety of objects, whose distress the 
dictates of nature, as well as the ties 
of Masonry incline us to relieve, we 
find it necessary sometimes to inquire 
into the cause of misfortunes ; lest a 
misconceived tenderness of disposition, 
or an impolitic generosity of heart, 
might prevent us from making a pro- 
per distinction in the choice of objects. 
Though our ears are always open to 
the distresses of the deserving poor, 
yet our charity is not to be dispensed 
with a profuse liberality on impostors. 
The parents of a numerous offspring, 
who, through age, sickness, infirmity, 
or any unforeseen accident in life, are 
reduced to want, particularly claim our 
attention, and seldom fail to experi- 
ence the happy effects of our friendly 
association. To such objects, whose 
situation is more easy to be couceived 
than expressed, we are induced libe- 
rally to extend our bounty. Hence 
we give convincing proofs of wisdom 
and discernment; for though our be- 
nevolence, like our laws, be unlimited, 
yet our hearts glow principally with 
affection toward the deserving part of 
mankind. 

u From this view of the advantages 
which result from the practice and pro- 
fession of Masonry, every candid and 
impartial mind must acknowledge its 
utility and importance to the state; 
and surely if the picture here drawn 
be just, it must be no trifling acquisi- 
tion to any government, to have under 
its jurisdiction, a society of men, who 
are not only true patriots, good citi- 
zens and subjects, but the patrons of 
science, and the friends of mankind.” 

On the other cardinal Masonic 
virtues, we design, hereafter, to give 
further illustrations; and shall qpw 
close this section by observing, that 
Masonry, in all its degrees, is a regu- 
lar system of morality, and that new 
beauties are unfolded to the faithful 
inquirer at every step. On this dis- 
tinguished theatre of human action, 
the noblest energies of our nature are 


called into exercise, the best affections 
of the sod are displayed, and the re* 
ward which we shall receive, if we 
conduct with dignity and propriety; 
will be the “ testimony of our consci- 
ences,” the fellowship of the good, and 
the approbation of our Supreme Grand 
Master. 

A letter from the learned Mr. Jobs Loce*# 
to the Right Honourable Thomas, Earl 
of Pembroke, with an old manuscript, ia 
which the principles of Masonry are ex* 
plained. 

May 6, 1696. 

My Lord, 

1 have at length, by the help of Mr. 
Collins, procured a copy of that man- 
uscript in tl*e Bodleian Library, which 
you were so curious to see : and in 
obedience to your lordship’s com- 
mands, 1 herewith send it to you. Moat 
of the notes annexed to it are what I 
made yesterday for the reading of my 
Lady Masham,* who is become so 
fond of Masonry, as to say, that she 
now more than ever wishes herself a 
man, that she might be capable of 
admission into the fraternity. 

The manuscript, of which this ia 
a copy, appears, to be about a hundred 
and sixty years old ; yet, as your lord- 
ship will observe by the title, it is it- 
self a copy of one yet more ancient by 
about, one hundred years; for the 
original is said to have been the hand- 
writing of King Henry VI : where that 
prince had it, is at present an uncer- 
taint y : but it seems to me to be an 
examination (taken, perhaps, before 
the king) of some one of the brother- 
hood of Masons ; among whom Jie en- 
tered himself, as it is said, when he 
came out of his minority, and thence- 
forth put a stop to the persecution 
that had been raised against them: 
but I must not detain your lordship 
longer by my prefaces from the thing 
itself. 

* This letter seems to have been written 
at Oates, the country seat of Sir Francis 
Mash am, in Essex, where Mr. Locke died*' 
Oct. 38, 1704* in the 73d year of his age. 
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I know not what dfect the sight of 
this old paper may have upon your 
lordship ; hot, for my own part, I can- 
not deny, that it has so much raised my 
curiosity, as to induce me to enter my- 
self into the fraternity, which, I am 
determined to do (if l.may be admit- 
ted) the next time I go to London, 
and that will be shortly. 

I am, my lord, 

your lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
John Locke. 


QUESTIONS BY KING HENRY VI. 

Certayne questyons with answeres to 
the some concemynge the mystery 
of Maconkye ; wrytteime by the 
hande ofhynge Henbye, the sixthe 
of the name , and faithfully e copy - 
ed by me (1) John Leylande, 
Antiquaries, by the commande of 
hie (2) Highnesse . 

They be as followethe, 

Quest. What mote ytt be ? (3) 

Ans. Ytt beeth the skyUe of nature, 
the understondynge of the myghte that 
ys hereynne, and its sondrye werck- 
ynges; sonderlyche, the skylle of 
rectenyngs, of waightes, and metynges 
and the treu manere offaconnynge al 
thynges for mannes use, headlye , 
dwellynges, and buyldynges of alle 
kinder, and al odher thynges that make 
gudde to manne. 

Quest. Where dyd ytt begyne ? 

(1) John Letlaitox was appointed by 
Heniy VUI, at the dissolution of monaste- 
ries, to* search for, and save such books and 
records as were valuable among them. 
He was a man of great labour and industry. 

f2) His Bioohxsse, meaning the said 
king Henry VUI. Our kings had not then 
the title of majesty. 

(3) What mote ytt be ?] That is, what 
may this mystery of Masonry be ? The an- 
swer imports, mat it consists in natural, 

mathematical, and mechanical knowledge. 
Some part of which fas appears by what 
follows) the Masons pretend to have taught 
the rest of mankind, and some part they 
still conceal. 


Ans. Ytt dyd begynnt with the (4) 
fyrste menne yn the £ste, which were 
before the (5) Gyrate manne of the 
Weste,and comynge westlye, ytt bathe 
brought herwith alle comfortes to the 
wylde and comfortlesse. 

Quest. Who dyd biynge ytt wes- 
ytlo? 

Ans. The (6) Venetians, wboo be- 
nynge grate merchaundes, corned 
Gyrate ffromme the Eate ynn Venetia, 
fior the commodytye of marchaundy- 
syage beithe Eate and Weste, bey the 
redde and Myddlelondqsees. 

Quest. How comede ytt yn Euge- 
londe ? 

Ans. Peter Gower (7) a Grecian, 
journeyedde ffor hamynge yn Egypte, 
and yn Syria, and yn everyche londe 
whereas the Venetians hadde plaun- 
tedde Maconrye, wyrmynge entrance 
yn al Lodges of Maconnes, he lerned 
muche, and retournedde, and waned 

(4) (5) Fyrtte memo yn the este, lie.) It 
should seem by this, that Masons believe 
there were men in the east before Adam,* 
who b called the 1 * 3 4 ffyrste manne of the 
weste and that arts and sciences began 
in the east Some authors of great note 
for learning have been of the same opi- 
nion ? and It b certain that Europe and 
Africa (which, in respect to Asia, may be 
called western countries) were wild and 
savage, long after arts and politeness of 
manners were in great perfection in China 
and the Indies. 

(6) The Venetians , &c.] In the times of 
monkish ignorance, it b no wonder that 
the Pbentcjans should be mistaken for the 
Venetians. Or, perhaps, if the people were 
not taken one for the other, similitude of 
sound might deceive the clerk who first 
took down the examination. The Pbcni- 
cians were the greatest voyagers among 
the ancients, ana were in Europe thought 
to be the inventors of letters, which per- 
haps they brought from the east with other 
arts. 

(7) Peter Chwer .] This must be another 
mistake of the writer I was piloted at 
first to guess who Peter Gower should be, 
the name being perfectly English ; or how 
a Greek should come by such a name; 

* This b a mistaken idea, as to the gene- 
ral opinion of the fraternity; for whatever 
might have been the opinion of some of the 
ancients, Masonry inculcates nothing con* 
trary to the true letter of the scriptures, 
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7n Grtcia Magna (8) i oachtyne, and 
becommynge a myghte (9) Wyseacre, 
and gratelyche renowed, and ber he 
framed a grate Lodge at Groton (10) 
and maked many Maconnes, some 
whereofle dyd journeye yto Fraunce, 
and maked many Maconnes, where- 
from me, yn procese to tyme, the arte, 
passed yn Lngtonde. 

Quest. Dot he Maconnes descooer 
there Artes unto odbersP 

Ans. Peter Gower, whemie he 
journedde to lernne, was fly rate (11) 
made, and anonne techedde ; evenne 
soe shulde all odhers be yn recbt. 

But as soon as I thought of Pythagoras, I 
could scarce forbear smiling, to find that 
philosopher had undergone a metempsy- 
chosis he never dreampt of. We need only 
consider the French pronunciation of hfs 
name, Pythagore, that is, Petagore, to con- 
ceive how easily such a mistake may be 
made by an uulearned clerk. That Pytha- 
goras travelled for knowledge into Egypt, 
euc., is known to all the learned ; and that 
he was initiated into several different or- 
ders of priests, who in those days kept all 
their learning secret from the vulgar, Is as 
well known. Pythagoras also made every 
geometrical theorem a secret, and admit- 
ted only such to the knowledge of them, 
as had first undergone a five years silence. 
He is supposed to be the inventor of the 
47th proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
for which, in the joy of his heart, it is said 
he sacrificed a hecatomb. He also knew 
the true system of the world, lately revived 
by Copernicus : and was certainly a most 
wonderful man. See his life by Dion. Hal. 

(8) Grkcia Magna, a part of Italy, for- 
merly so called, in which the Greeks had 
settled a large colony. 

(9) IViseacre .] This word at present sig- 
nifies simpleton, but formerly had a quite 
contrary meaning. Wiseacre, in the old 
Saxon, is philosopher, wiseman, or wizard, 
and having been frequently used ironical- 
ly, at length came to hare a direct mean- 
ing in the ironical sense. Thus Duns Sco- 
tus, a man famed for the subtilty and 
acuteness of his understanding, has, by the 
same method of irony, given a general 
name to modem dunces. 

(In) Groton . J Groton is (he name of a 

E l ace in England. The place here meant 
i Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which 
in the time of Pythagoras was very popu- 
lous. 

(1 1) FfynU made.] The word mads, I 
suppose, has a particular meaning among 
the Masons} perhaps it signifies, initiated, i 


Netheless, (12) Mficotmee hautfce cd~ 
weys yn everyche tyroe from tyme to 
tyme com many catedde to Mannkynde 
soebe of her secrettes as general lycbe 
myghte be ttsefulle ; they haueth ke» 
ped backe goche allien as shulde be 
harmefolle y ff they commed yn etryle 
haudes, oder soche as ne myghte be 
holpynge wythouten the techynges to 
be joynedde berwythe in the Lodge, 
Oder soche as do bynde the Frerts 
more strongelyche togedert bey the 
proffytte, and commodytye comyoge 
to the Confrerie herefromme. 

Quest . Whattes Artes haueth the 
Maconnes techedde mankynde ? 

Ans. The arts, (18) Agriculture, 
Architectural, Astronomia, Geometria, 
Nu meres, Musica, Poesie, Kymirtrye, 
Goveromente, and Rdmooe. 

Quest. Howe commethe Maconnes 
more teachers than odher raenne ? 

Ans. They kemselfe haueth allien 
the (14) Arte of fyndynge neue artes, 
whyche arte the fyrste Maconnes re* 
ceaued from Godde ; by the whyche 
arte they fyndethe whatte artes hem 
plesethe , and the true way of teebynge 

(12) Maconnes haueth eom muny eatedde , 
bc.1 This paragraph bath something re- 
markable in k. It contains a justification 
of the secrecy so much boasted of by Ms* 
sons, and so much blamed by others; as- 
serting that they have in all ages discover- 
ed such things as might be useful, and that 
they conceal such only as would be hurt- 
ful . either to the world or themaelvc*. 
What these secrets are, we see afterward*. 

(13) The artes, agricultura, Sic.] It seeing 
a bola pretence, tms, of the Masons, that 
they have taught mankind all these arts. 
They have their own authority for It ; and 
I know not bow we shall disprove them. 
.But what appears most odd is, that they 
reckon religion among the arts. 

(14) Arte of fyndinge neue artes.] Tbe 
art ot inventing arts, must certainly be a 
most useful Lit. My lord Bacon's Novum 
Organum, is an attempt towards somewhat 
of the'same kind. But I much doubt, that 
if ever the Masons had it, they have now 
lost H ; since so few new arts have been 
lately invented, and so many are Wanted. 
The idea I have of such an art is, that it 
must be something proper to be employed 
in all the sciences generally, as algebra is 
in numbers by the help of which new 
rules of arithmetic are and may be found. 
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the same. Whatt odher Menne do- 
ethe flynde out, ys onelyche bey 
chance, and herfore but lytel I tro. 

Quest. Whatt dothe the Maconnes 
concele and hyde ? 

Ans. Thay concelethe the arte of 
ffyndynge neue artes, and thatys for 
here owne proiyete, and (15) preise : 
they concelethe the arte of kepynge 
( 16 ) secrettes, that soe the worlde 
mayeth notb’mge concele from them. 
Thay concelethe the arte of Wun- 
dcrwerckynge , and of foresayinge 
thynges to comme , that soe thay saute 
artes may not usedde of the wyckedde 
to an euyfle ende; thay also conce- 
I lethe the (17) arte of chaunges, the 
wty of wynnynge the Facultye(18) 

| of Abracy the skylle of becommynge 
gode and parfygbte wythouten the ho- 
lypnges of fere and hope; and the 
nmTerselle (19) longage of Maconnes. 

(15) Preite.] It seems the Masons have 
1 Meat regard to the reputation as well as 
| the profit of theirorder , since they make ' 
it one reason for not divulging an art in 
i common, that it may do honour to the 
possessors of it. 1 think in this particular 
they show too modi regard for their own 
society, and too little for the rest of man- 
kind. 

j (1«) Arte of kepynge $ecrettes.] What 
kind of an art this is, I can by no means 
imagine. Bnt certainly such an art the 
Masons most have: For though, as some 
people suppose, they should nave no se- 
cret at all, even that must be a secret, 

; which being discovered, would expose them 
to the higbest ridicule; and therefore it 
requires the utmost caution to conceal it. 

(17) Arte of ckmmge * .] I know not what 
this means, unless it be the transmutation 
of metals. 

(18) Facullye of Abrac .] Here I am ut- 
terly in the dark. 

(19) DnioenelU longage of Maeonnu.] 
An universal language has been much de- 
sired by the learned of many ages. It is a 
thing rather to be wished than hoped for. 
But it seems the Masons pretend to have 
soch a thing among them. If it be true, l 
guess it must be something like the lan- 
guage of the Pantomimes among the an- 
cient Romans, who are said to be able, by 
signs only, to express and deliver any ora- 
tion Intelligibly to memof all nations and 
languages. A man who has all these arts 
ana advantages, is certainly in a condition 
to be envied : But we are told that this is 


Q. Wylie he teche me thay same 
artes ? 

A. Ye shalle be techedde yff ye be 
wertbye, and able to lerae. 

Q. Dothe alle Maconnes Jcunne 
more than odher menne ? 

A . Not so. Thay onlyche bauetb 
rechty and occasyonne more than 
odher menne to kunne, butt many 
doeth fale yn capacity, and manye 
more doth want industiye, thatt ys 
pemecessarye for the gauynge all 
Icunnynge. 

Q. Are Maconnes gudder menne 
then odhers? 

A. Some Maconnes are nott so ver- 
tuous as some odher menne ; but yn 
the moste parte, thay be more gude 
then thay woulde be yf thay war not 
Maconnes. 

Q. Dothe Maconnes love eidther 
odher myghtyly as beetb sayde ? 

A. Yea verylyche, and yt may not 
odherwyse be: for gude menne. and 
true, kennynge eidber odher to be 
soche, doeth always love the more as 
thay be more gude. 

not the case with all Masons; for though 
these arts are among them, and all have a 
right And an opportunity to know them, 
yet some want capacity, and olhere indus- 
try to acquire them. 

However, of all their arts and secrets, 
that which I most desire to know is, the 
skylle of becommynge gude and par- 
fyghte;” and I wish it were communi- 
cated to all mankind, since there isnotbing 
more true than the beautiful sentence 
eontaiimd in the last answer, “ that the 
better uHi are, the more they love one an- 
other.” Virtue having in itself something 
so amiable as to charm the hearts of all 
that behold it. 

A Glossary to explain the words in 

italic charactersy as in the forego- 
ing manuscript. 

AUieny only. Alweys , always. 

Beithey both. 

Commodytyey conveniency. 

Confreriey Fraternity. 

Facoiwyngey forming. 

Foretayinge, prophecying. 

Frere * , brethretti' 
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Headlye , chiefly. 

Hem plesethe , they ptease. 

Hemselfe , themselves. 

Her, there, .their. Hereynne , thereto. 
Hertryth, with it. 

Holpynge , beneficial. 

Kunne , know. 

Kunnynge ■, knowledge. 

Mo&e guddcy are beneficial. 
Metynges , measures. Mote, may. 
Myddlelonde , Mediterranean. 
Myghte, power. 

Occasiomie, opportunity. 

Offer, or. Onelyche, only. 
Pernecessarye , absolutely necessary. 
Preise, honour. Recht, right. 
Reckenynges, numbers. 

Sonderlyche , particularly. 

Skylle , knowledge. 

Wacksynge , growing. 

Werck , operation. JFey, way. 
Whereas, where. Waned, dwelt. 
Wvndencerckynge, working miracles. 
Wylde, savage. Wynnynge, gaining. 
JFyaeacre, learned. Yim, into. 


Extract of a letter, from a respect- 
able and much esteemed brother , 
i n Circleville, Ohio , to f Ac editor 
of Me Masonic Register, 9 dated 
February 10, 1821. 

<c Masonry flourishes among us, 
there being uow about sixty lodges in 
the state, besides a number of chap- 
ters of royal arch Masons, at Cincin- 
nati, Chillicothe, Marietta, Worthing- 
ton, &c. £ 

a The proceedings of our grand 
lodge, at Columbus, in February last, 
which I attended part of the session, 
will give you a list of ail the subordi- 
nate lodges, with the names of their 
officers, which I will forward you, if 
I can procore a spare copy. 

“ So far as I can learn, your valu- 
able Magazine and Register, is very 
well received throughout the state.” 

The above extract shows the rapid 
increase of Masonry, in the growing 
state of'Ohio, which, according to the 
best information, three years ago did 


not contain more than twenty-tax 
lodges. 


Hardcastle** Annual Masonic Regis- 
ter , and Pocket Magazine • 

A work under this title has been 
regularly published in this city, far 
several years past, by brother Joax 
Hardcastle. His number for the 
present year, is now before the public, 
It contains a copious list of lodges, 
chapters, encampments, &c., together 
with the names of the officers of the 
different grades of the order, in the 
city of New- York; with a list of the 
past masters of the different lodges, 
.&c. &c. It is comprised in thirty-six 
pages, neatly printed on good paper, 
and sold for twenty-five cents each. 

We have received the copy of an 
excellent oration, delivered at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, by brother De La Motta, 
which it was our intention to have in- 
serted in this number, but owing to 
the length of the documents from Pitts- 
burgh, with the remarks, we shall be 
obliged reluctantly to defer it till our 
next. 


MASONIC ODE. 

Genius of Masonry descend, 

In mystic numbers while we sing ; 

Enlarge our souls, the craft defend, 

And hither all thy influence bring; 

With social thoughts our bosoms fid. 

And give thy turn to every will. 

Behold the Lodge rise into view, 

The work of industry and ait ; 

Tis grand, and regular, and true. 

For so is each good Mason’s heart ; 

Friendship cements il from the ground^ 

And secrecy shall fence it reundT 

A stately dome o’eriooks our East, 

Like orient Phoebus in the morn ; 

And two tall pillars in the West, 

At once support us and adorn ; 

Upbolden thus the structure stands, 

Untouch’d hy sacrilegious bauds. 

Then may our vows to virtue move. 

To virtue own’d in ad her parts ; 

Come candour, innocence, and love. 
Come and possess our faithful hearts r 

Mercy, who reeds the hungry poor. 

And silence, guardian of the door. 
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Immortal Science too, be near ; 

We owq thy empire o'er the mind ; 
Dress'd in thy radiant robes appear, 
With all thy beauteous train behind ; 
Invention young and blooming there, 
And Geometry, with rale and square. 


Though lost to half of human race, 

With us the virtues shall revive : 

And driven no more from place to place, 
Here science shall be kept alive ; 

And manly taste the child of sense, 

Shall banish vice and dullness hence. 


United thus, and for these ends, 

Let acorn deride and envy rail ; 
From age to age the craft descends, 
And what we build shall never fail ; 
Nor shall the world our works survey, 
But every brother keeps the key. 


A FREE-MASON’S EPITAPH NEAR 
BAGDAD. 

J By of Upends of Lampidosa , fr. 

Tread softly here or pause to breathe 
A prayer o'er him who sleeps beneath, 
Though savage hands in silence spread 
I The nameless sand that hides the dead ; 

Yet here, as waud’ring Arabs tell, 

A guardian spirit loves to dwell ! 

'lu said, such gentle spirits seek 
The tears on widow’d beauty’s cheek, 

And bring those precious drops to lave 
The sainted pilgrim’s secret grave. 

Tread softly ! — though the tempest blows 
Unheeded o'er his deep repose, 

Though now the sun’s relentless ray 
Has parch'd to dost this holy clay, 

The spirit in this clay enshrin’d 
Once mounted swifter than the wind — 
Once look’d, O Sun ! beyond thy sphere, 
Then dared to measure thy career, 

And rose above ibis earth as far 
As comets pass the meanest star. 

Tread softly !— ’midst this barren sand ! 
Lie relicks of a bounteous hand ! 

That hand, if living, would have press’d 
^ The wand'ring stranger to his breast. 

And fill'd the cup of gladness here 
i Thy dark and dreary path to cheer — 

O spare this dust ! — it once was part 
Of an all-kind all -bounteous heart ! 

If yet with vital warmth it glow’d, 

On thee its bounty would have flow’d. 

Tread softly !— on this sacred mound 
The badge of brotherhood is found 1 
Revere the signet ! — in his breast 
In holiest virtue was confess’d— 

He only liv’d on earth to prove 
The fuQneas of a Brother’s love. 


If in thy bosom dwells the sign 
Of charity and love divine, 

Give to this grave the duteous tear, 

Thy friend, tny Brother, slumbers here. 
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For the Masonic Register. 

THE ROCK-HOUSE BANDITTI. 

Ill one of the deepest recesses of 
those towering mountains which bor- 
der on the western shores of the Tap- 
pan sea, there is a cavern now scarcely 
known, but formerly well remembered 
as the scene of many important and 
terrific adventures. 

It was an excavation in an elevated 
rock, and its interior appearance, (al- 
though of much greater lateral extent) 
bore no ^considerable resemblance to 
the common horse-shed of a country 
inn.* Its location was exceedingly 

* A particular topographical description 
of this cavern, may with more propriety 
occupy a marginal station. It is situated 
in Rockland, near the boundary line of 
Orange county, and about four miles n e. 
of the Romapough Factory. The front, 
or exposed side, frees to the w. s. w., ana 
is 56 feet in extent The breadth, or rar 
ther width of the ground under &|>elter, is 
17 feet; and the average height of tha 
rock, 8 feet at the eves, and about 6 feet 
in the interior. The rock itself is of tb» 
species of granite, called gneiss; and its* 
altitude at tnc summit, about 40 feet. No- 
thing however in its whole appearance, U 
more calculated to excite the feelings of 
the spectator, and bring to recollection the 
dark and mischievous designs contrived 
under its roof, than the remains of a rude 
! stone wall, which partially excludes the 
| northern winds, and is now the oafy relie 
of its former occupants. 
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well calculated for the purposes to 
which it was adapted by those whose 
history we are to relate — being en- 
vironed by many rocky eminences, 
whose bases were but the summit of a 
lofty and almost inaccessible moun- 
tain. 

In this gloomy retreat, assembled 
in the early part of our revolutionary 
war, an association of desperate indivi- 
duals, avowedly united for the support 
of the royal cause, but whose subse- 
quent* deeds, manifested them rather, 
“ By bold ambition led, and bolder thirst 
“ Of gold — n * 

In the common language of the day, 
they were designated (however in- 
gloriously) " the horse thieves”; but 
as their actions excited much more 
terror than contempt, we shall be ex- 
cused in awarding them the more dig- 
nified title of the “ Rock-House Ban- 
ditti.” Their chosen leader was a 
native of the contiguous country, and 
in every respect was well qualified for 
the station to which he had been call- 
ed. His name was Claudius / and 
his whole life wanted nothing but po- 
litical importance, to have rendered 
it a fit parallel for the Roman despot 
whose cognominnl attribute had been 
commemorated. Next in power was 
Rovelines; he too was a native of the 
bordering country, and in no wise un- 
worthy of the confidence reposed in 
him. Of the other individuals of this 
band of marauders, little is known, 
and even their names are now no lon- 
ger remembered. 

To detail the numerous robberies 
of this mountain horde, would require 
a volume ; and we shall therefore only 
give a description of their general 
mode of operations, with a brief notice 
of a few of their most prominent 
actions. A dark night was usually 
selected, when Claudius and Rove- 
lines, at the head of their clan, de- 
scended the rugged declivities which 
surrounded their rocky abode, and 
winding thehr way along the gloomy 
valley which leads through the moun- 
tains, they sallied forth into the inha* 


bited districts, abbot that dismal boor, 
when night is a just at odds with day.” 
Their victims, surprized and unpre- 
pared, could offer no resistance; and 
the ready relinquishment of their most 
valuable articles, generally secured 
them from further annoyance. The 
barns and stables were never forgot* 
ten ; and no steed that could himself 
“ carry his slow length along,” failed 
accompanying them, with the u move- 
ables” of his master. Thehr very 
careful attention to this department 
of their vocation, gained them the dis- 
tinguishing epithet which was in that 
day prefixed to their professional ap- 
pellation. Sometimes, the banditti 
would amuse themselves with throw- 
ing the looking-glasses and china out 
of the windows, or with scattering the 
contents of the feather beds in the air ^ 
but to the persons of the phfeNftsred, 
they rarely offered molestation. Grow- 
ing bolder however, by repeated suc- 
cess, they commenced a more vigo- 
rous system of measures ; and on one 
occasion they bung an honest old 
Scotchman to the door poet, because 
be was a little tardy in disclosing the 
place of his secreted treasures; but 
as he soon made satisfactory signs of 
having recovered his communicative- 
ness, he was taken down, after suffer- 
ing little other inconvenience than a 
short strangulation, and a very con- 
siderable fright. A proceeding^ some- 
what similar, soon after succeeded ; 
but without the slight justification 
which attended the other, and with a 
result far more tragical. Having ra- 
vaged a house in one of their excur- 
sions, they with wanton cruelty led its 
tenant to the orehard, where “ on the 
first tree, he was hung alive,” while 
the banditti, mounting their stolen ani- 
mals, returned to the cavern in the 
mountains. The inhabitants of the 
country, who had hitherto borne these 
outrages with stoical resignation, now 
became aroused, and called loudly on 
the authorities for protection ; while 
old Governor Clinton issued procla- 
mation for the apprehension of Clau- 
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dkis and bis associates, “dead or 
alive !” But the wary banditti of the 
Rock-house, evaded all pursuit : when 
it became too close, they retired with- 
in the enemy’s lines, at New-York, 
(the usual market for their spoils) ; 
and were less freqoent in their visits 
to their favourite cavern, and conse- 
’ quest excursions to the villages “ be- 
yond the high hills of the H ighlands ;” 
as an oktf land patent hath designated 
these regions. 

The marauding career of the band 
was now near its close. Having sur- 
rounded a house one night, they sur- 
prized a sergeant and bis guard who 
had been in questW a deserter. He 
was paroled however, on condition of 
his raising no alarm, until they had 
secured their retreat. The scrupulous 
M man of blood” kept his word ; but 
u a qsaker sly” upon whom they im- 



| delay gave information to the garri- 
son, at the block-house near the con- 
fines of the mountains. A pursuit 
was immediately commenced, and the 
band over taken ; they fought with des- 
perate valour, but were routed in all 
directions. 

| Claudius with a few others escaped 
fay plunging down a precipice, and fol- 
lowing a bye path which led to the 
Hudson river. Rovelines, while dis- 
playing a resolution and conduct wor- 
thy of the leader of armies, was shot 
through the head by a sharp-sighted 
miUtia man of Shawangunk. The re- 
mainder of the band experienced a 
similar fate ; each man, after the ex- 
ample of the Roman conspirators, 
covering with his body the same 


t This antiquated but poetical quotation, 
was the subject of a long investigation, in 
a celebrated law-suit, which occurred in 
that country, about thirty years ago. The 
phrase had been used in defining a bound- 
ary of an extensive tract of land, and as 
the decision involved a large amount of 
property, the counsel on either side, used 
every exertion in support of an interpre- 
tation that sailed their respective interests. 


ground, which be occupied when 
alive:” “ Quern quisque trivu* ptig- 
nando locum ceperot , cum 9 amissa 
auima, corpore tegebat” 

Their remains lay fbr many years 
exposed, on the side of the mountain 
where they fell ; but at a later period 
their bones were collected, and receiv- 
ed those sepulchral rites, which the 
exasperated feelings of the community 
had so long denied them. 

Claudius, with the remnant of his 
band, reached New-York in safety. 
Sometime afterwards he passed over 
to Long-Island: but his movements 
were closely watched; and p party of 
enterprising islanders, whose patriot- 
ism had exiled them to the shores of 
New England, resolved to secure his 
person. They accordingly crossed the 
Sound, in a whale-boat, during the 
night, and after marching several 
miles, reached the habitation where 
he lodged. They were admitted with- 
out hesitation, and a fire-brand from 
the hearth, lighted them to the cham- 
ber of Claudius ; the door was forced, 
and before he could seize the pistols, 
upon which he always slept, a dozen 
bayonets were at his breast. Resist- 
ance would have been in vain; and 
he was bound hand and foot, trans- 
ported to the boat, and thence across 
the Sound, to Connecticut. Eventu- 
ally, he was carried on a horse, with 
his feet chained under the body otthe 
animal, to the country which had been 
the scene of his depredations. Of his 
innumerable crimes, the proof was su- 
perabundant, and Claudius was doom- 
ed to undergo the extreme sentence of 
the law. t 

At the gallows he evinced the same 
utter disregard of all moral restrictions 
that had been manifested in every 
action of bis. life; and bis last exploit, 
(like that of Jonathan Wild) was the 
kicking off his shoes, in order to fal- 
sify a jocular prediction of his mother. 
The last dire signal was given, and 
the celebrated chieftain of the moun- 
tain horde, df Md numbered with the 
dead. 
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CLAUDINE. 

AH rHTSKXSTIMG SWISS TALK. 

(Continued from page 228.) 

, 44 The curate allowed him to weep 
for some time without saying a word ; 
at leugth he wished to consult with 
him relative to the measures it was 
necessary to take, in order to save the 
honour of Claudine ; but Simon inter- 
rupted him: 44 Master curate,” said 
he, “it is impossible to save that 
which is lost ; every means we could 
take would render us more culpable, 
by obliging us to tell lies. The un- 
happy wretch must no longer remain 
here ; she would be the scandal of us 
all, and the punishment of her father 1 
let her be gone, master curate; let her 
live, since infamy can live; but let 
roe die far distant from her. Let her 
depart this very day; she must leave 
this country, and never let her again 
present herself before my gray hairs, 
which she has dishonoured.” 

“ The curate tried to soften Simon, 
but his efforts were in vain. Simon 
repeated the positive order for the de- 
parture of Claudine. Our good old 
curate was going away in sadness, 
when the oid man ran after him, 
brought him back into his apartment, 
and shut the door ; then putting into 
his hand an old purse of leather, cou- 
taining fifty crowns. 4 Master curate,’ 
said he, 4 this wretch will be in want 
of every thing. Give her these fifty 
crowns, not as from me, but as a cha- 
rity from yourself : tell her it is the 
goods of the poor, which compassion 
induces you to bestow on her ; and if 
you could write to any one in her fa- 
vour, or give her a letter of recom- 
mendation 1 know your goodness; 

and I neither wish to hear, or to speak 
any more about her.’ 

“ The curtate answered him by a 
squeeze of the band, then ran to meet 
Nanette, who was waitiug for him in 
the street, more dead than alive. 4 Go 
instantly,’ said he, 4 and pack up all 
your sister’s clothes, and bring them 
to my house.’ She obeyed with tears 


in her eyes, being but too sure of 
what had happened, and put into 
Cl&udine’s bundle the little money she 
was mistress of. She then returned 
to tbc curate, who related to her the 
conversation he had with Simon, and 
gave her a long letter for the curate of 
Salenches, and said to her, 4 My dear 
child, you must this very day conduct 
your sister to Salenches ; give her this 
purse, and this letter to my good bro- 
ther. Accompany her to the village* 
and then return to your father, who has 
occasion for your wisdom and virtue* 
to lessen the chagrin produced by the 
conduct of your sister.’ Nanette, sigh- 
ing, went in quest of her sister oca 
Montanverd. She found Claudine 
stretched weeping on the ground ; but 
when she beard that her departure 
must be immediate, she screamed, and 
tore her hair, repeating continually* 
4 1 am banished with my fothePs 
curse ! Kill me i my sister, kill me ? 
or I will throw myself over this pre- 
cipice.’ Gradually she became more 
calm, by promising that things might 
still be made up. At length Claudine 
resolved to set out ; and at night-fall 
they took the road to Salenches, avoid- 
ing our village, where, notwithstand- 
ing the darkness, poor Claudine would 
have thought that every one saw her 
crime painted in her face. 

44 It was a melancholy journey, as 
you may easily imagine ; nor did they 
arrive till break of day. Nanette took 
her leave of Claudine before they en- 
tered the village, and, after pressing 
her a long while to her bosom, left 
her, being nearly as miserable as her 
unhappy sister. 

44 As soon as Claudine found her- 
self alone, all her courage deserted 
her: she hid herself in the mountain* 
and passed the whole day without 
taking any nourishment; but when 
the night drew chi, her fears forced 
her towards the village, where she in- 
quired for the house of the curate, and 
knocked softly at the door, which was 
opened by an old housekeeper. 

u Claudius said she came from MU 
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the curate of Prieure. The house- J 
keeper led her directly to her master, 
who was then alone, eating his sup- 
per by the comer of his fire. With- 
out uttering a word, or lifting her eyes, 
Claudine, with a trembling hand, de- 
livered the letter ; and, while the cu- 
rate drew near the light, in order to 
read it, the poor girteovered her face 
with her hands, and dropped on her 
knees near the door. The curate of 
Saleoches is a good and a worthy man, 
and is respected as a parent by his 
whole parish. When he had finished 
the letter, and turning his head saw 
this young girl on her knees, and 
bathed with tears, be also wept. He 
raised her, prabed the sincerity of her 
repentance, gave her hopes of a par- 
don for a fault that had cost her so 
many tears, and obliged her to eat in 
spite of her refusal ; then calling his 
governess, desired her to prepare a 
bed for Claudine. 

* Cktudine, surprised to find any 
one who did not despise her, kissed 
his bands without saying a word. He 
spoke to her in the most friendly man- 
ner, and inquired after his good bro- 
ther the curate. He dwelt with plea- 
sure on the good deeds of that worthy 
man, and observed, that one of the 
most pleasing duties of their ministry 
was to console the unhappy, and heal 
the broken hearted. Claudine listen- 
ed with respectful gratitude. He ap- 
to her as an angel sent from 
to comfort her. After supper 
she retked to bed in a calmer state of 
mind; and if she did not sleep, she 
at least rested. 

u On the morrow the good curate 
searched through Salenches for a little 
chamber where Claudine might lie in. 
An ok) woman, called Madame Felix, 
ofiered an apartment, and promised 
secrecy. Claudine repaired thither 
in the evening; the curate paid three 
asonths’ rent in advance; the old lady 
passed her for a niece lately married 
at Cbambery; and every thing was 
Wtted. Indeed it was high time, for 
AtMgvtag journey, and the agita- 


tion of mind that Claudine had sus- 
tained, brought on the premature birth 
of a fine boy, beautiful as the day, 
whom Madame Felix caused to be 
baptised by the name of Benjamin. 

u The curate was desirous of imme- 
diately putting the child out to nurse ; 
but Claudine declared with tears in 
her eyes, that she would rather die 
than be separated from Benjamin, 
She was allowed to keep him for the 
first few days ; at the end of which 
time her maternal fondness had in- 
creased. The curate reasoned with 
her; represented to her, that such 
conduct deprived her of all hopes of 
ever returning to Chamouny, or of be- 
ing reconciled to her father. Clau- 
dine’s only answer was to embrace 
Benjamin. The time slipped on; 
Claudine nurset) her child, and re- 
mained with Madame Felix, who 
loved her with all her heart. 

“ The fifty crowns from her father, 
and the little money Nanette had put 
into her bundle, bad hitherto paid her 
expenses. Nanette did not dare to 
come to see her; but she sent her all 
she could spare, and thus Claudine 
wanted for nothing. She employed 
her time in learning to read and write 
of the old lady, who had formerly kept 
a school at Bonville, and in taking 
care of Benjamin. Claudine was not 
unhappy, and little Benjamin grew 
charmingly ; but such happiness could 
not last One morning the curate of 
Salenches came to pay her a visit. 

u My dear girl,” said he, “ when I 
received you under my protection, 
when I covered your fault with the 
mantle of charity, my design was to 
take care of your child, to enable him 
to gain his bread ; and I hoped, dur- 
ing that interval, to have appeased 
the anger of your father ; to have pre- 
vailed on him to receive- you once 
more into bis house, where your re- 
pentance, your modesty, your love of 
virtue, and of labour, might gradually 
have induced him to forget the distres- 
ses of which you source. 

But this plan you have yourself op- 
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d. With what eyes could Simon 
upon this child ? he must neces- 
sarily remain a lasting monument of 
your misconduct and disgrace. I can 
discern by your eyes that your choice 
is made ; but you ought to consider, 
that you cannot always remain with 
this good woman, whose circumstan- 
ces, however desirous she might be of 
befriending you, render it impossible. 
The money that Nanette sends you is 
taken from the support of herself and 
family. Nanette labours the ground 
while you caress Benjamin; and Na- 
nette has been guilty of no fault. You 
have but one resource, which is to go 
into service either at Geneva or Cham- 
bery; but I “doubt whether, without 
separating from your child, you would 
easily find a place. I allow you two 
days, to reflect on these matters. You 
will then inform roe of your determin- 
ation : and, depend on it, I will do 
every thing in my power to assist 
you.” Claudine was sensible of the 
truth of all the curate had said ; but 
she found it impossible to live without 
Benjamin. 

w After passing a day and a night in 
reflecting on what she ought to do, she 
at last resolved: and after writing a 
letter to the curate, acknowledging all 
his kindness, which she left on her 
table, she made a bundle of her clothes, 
tied up twenty crowns, which still re- 
mained, in a handkerchief, and taking 
Benjamin in her arms, she departed 
from Salenches. 

“ She took the road to Geneva, and 
slept that night at Bonville ; for, on 
account of little Benjamin, she could 
not travel far. The second day'She 
arrived at Geneva. Her first care was 
to sell all her female clothes, and pro- 
vide herself with a suit of man 5 * at- 
tire ; she even sold her fine black hair, 
and bought a knapsack, into which 
she put her clothes. She fastened the 
ring which she bad always hitherto 
worn on her finger, round her neck. 
Thus clad like a young Savoyard, with | 
a stout stick in her hand, her knap- : 
sack on her back, on the top of which | 


Benjamin was seated, clasping bb 
hands round her neck, she set out from 
Geneva on the road to Turin. 

- 4 She was twelve days in crossing 
the mountains; and people were so 
much pleased with the air and appear- 
ance of this handsome little Savoyard, 
and of the child whom she carried on 
her back, and c*Hed her little brother, 
that she was hardly allowed to pay 
any thing, but commonly discharged 
her reckoning by amusing the compa- 
ny with some of the little beautiful 
songs peculiar to her country ; so that 
when Claudine arrived at Turin, she 
had still some of her money left, with 
which she hired a little garret, bought 
a brash and blacking, and, followed I 
by little Benjamin, who never left her, I 
she set up a little stall for blacking 
shoes, in the Palais Royal, under the 
name of Claude. 

(To be concluded in oar next) ! 


•SINGULAR PRESERVATION. 

An interesting article upon the col- 
ony of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
which the emigrants are about to set- 
tle, appears in a late English pe- 
riodical work ; portraying its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, with the 
situation the emigrant is likely to be 
placed in, on his first arrival. In no- 
ticing the unerring skill of the graeier, 
(or KeboOr) Colonist with his musket, 
the writer of the article relates the 
following little narrative, the hero of 
which was a person of the name af 
Van Wyk,and the story of his “peiv 
ilous and fearful shot,” is given in 
his own words. 

“ It is now,” said he, “ more than 
two years, in the very place where 
we stand, I ventured to take one of 
the most daring shots that ever was 
hazarded. My wife was sitting with- 
in the bouse, near the door ; the chil* 
dren were playing about her: anttl 
was without, near the house, busted 
in doing something to a waggon; 
when, suddenly, though it was mid- 
day, aavenorvnous lion appeared, cam 

\ 
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up, and laid himself quietly dowa Is 
the shade, upon the threshold of the 
door. My. wife, either frozen with 
fear, or aware of the danger attending 
any attempt to fly, remained motion- 
less in her place, while the children 
took refoge in her lap. The cry they 
uttered attracted my attention, and I 
hastened towards the door; but my 
astonishment may well be conceived 
when I found the entrance to it barred 
in such a way. Although the animal 
had not seen me, unarmed as I was 
escape seemed impossible ; yet, I gli- 
ded gently, scarcely knowing what I 
meant to do, to the side of the bouse, 
up to the window of my chamber, 
where I knew my loaded gun was 
standing. By a most happy chance I 
had set it in a corner close by the win- 
dow, so that I could reach it with my 
hand ; the opening being too small to 
admit of my having got in, and still 
more fortunately, the door of the room 
was open, so that I could see the whole 
danger of the scene. The lion was 
beginning to move, perhaps with the 
intention of making a spring. There 
was no longer any time to think; I 
called softly to the mother not to be 
alarmed, and invoking the name of 
the Lord, fired my piece. Tlie hall 
named directly over the hair of my 
boy’s bead, and lodged in the forehead 
of the lion, immediately above his 
eyes, which shot forth, as it were, 

r ks of fire, and stretched him on 
ground, so that he never stirred 
•ore.” 

From the Boston Patriot. 

THE ORPHAN. 

A *k*tch from the MisceSmy MS. 
of .Mr. Chariton. 

• The tempest of a dark December 
aight had for some time vented its 
fuvy,wben a wretched woman, drench- 
ed by the rain, dishevelled, and in 
tattered garments, sunk on the ground 
as she journeyed over the heath. She 
had wgjNkred from her tatte**-Aome/ 
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alas ! she had none ! She was ap ptv 
phan. Long had a mother’s voice 
ceased to instruct her by its pr^pepts; 
a father’s arm to protect andsy^un^- 
ter by its labour to her napu^titp. 
Both had been consigned to the grave; 
and Emma was left without g friend, 
on whom to depend for counsel or as- 
sistance. She was then beauteous; 
her form aad graceful movements 
were those. of Diana; the health of 
Hygeia Moocped-apou hqr cheek; and 
the lily’s spotless whiteness lent its 
complexion to her neck and bosom. 
Her mind was intelligent, though not 
learned ; her bee* a compound of vir- 
tue and credulity. Never had Emma 
performed aa aet that was wrong, 
knowing it to be so; never suspected 
guile or treachery in another, judging 
the world as it were by the standard 
of her own honesty and truth. Thus 
acting and believing ; unskilled in the 
deceptive character of man; forlorn 
and needy ; she was approached by a 
youth, whose prepossessing form and 
manners soon engaged her affections. 
With the malice and cunning of the 
arch fiend of old, be wooed, won, 
and deserted her I Wretched Emma ! 
Virtue was once thy richest pride 
and solace — virtue / And is it then 
but a name that the charitable look at ? 
Art thou, Emma, still virtuous ? Shall 
the fell machinations of a villain cast 
that mpprohrium upon thy purer na- 
ture, which only his infamy deserves ? 
Yet it may be said that thou too art 
infamous ! No, not so; thou art wretch- 
ed but not infamous. It was not a 
fsmk.t° believe as thou hast believed ; 
itupp a misfortune. 1 hat innocence 
which shduld have been thy protec- 
tion, is nevertheless thy apology. You 
saw the tears trickle down from eyes, 
while those eyes beamed rapture upon 
you ; you heard a voice silvery and 
sweet, which formed itself to your situ- 
ation, declared its passions, and pledg- 
ed its unalterable truth. Could you 
doubt it? No: that heart which 
ver deceived, that heart which had so 
often throbbed with sympafbetici 
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lions at the bare recital of “ past tales 
of sorrow,” could not suspect decep- 
tion in another, when its feet is laid 
In supplication, promises, and vows. 
Who tfen, Emma, brands you infa- 
mous ? “ What voice of sorrow breaks 
upon my ear, giving to the night’s 
loud gust a wilder and more appalling 
accerit?” inquired a horseman, as he 
cautiously approached the spot where 
the wretched orphan lay. “ A being 
disgraced; persecuted by the world, 
and forsaken by heaven, (she replied.) 
Three days have passed since these 
famished lips* have tasted the coarsest 
food; and many a long night since 
the roof of hospitality sheltered her 
from the * pitilesb storm.* I am a wo- 
man ; I am an orphan !” “ Why have 
you been persecuted by the world? 
Why should yoa he forsaken by hea- 
ven?” “I thought not of the opini- 
ons of the one ; and I have violated 
an ordinance of the other. I loved 
too well and was undone !” “ Take 
thy miserable fate!” interrupted the 
horseman, and galloped forward. He 
was a moralist . Through the gloomy 
severity of the blast, a firm and steady 
step was heard to approach. There 
was something in its sound presaging 
succour; something which conveyed 
hope to the heart. A glow of com- 
fort flashed upon her frozen cheeks. 
A delicious sensation, (like to that 
which is experienced when we feel 
the congenial sigh breathe upon os, 
when it leaves the warm bosom of 
friendship) animated her with new 
life. She rose with strength and feel- 
ings she knew not how to accoimmfpr ; 
she hurried to meet him ujHa p- 
proached her, and in the ne^fmstant 
fell senseless into his armjf “ Child 
of affliction!” inquired the stranger, 
as he wrapped net shivering form 
more tenderly bis mantle, and 
watched th? returning life in her pallid 
face, by the indirect beamings of the 
mqpdfwhipH' had arisen: “ Child of 
affliction^' why brut thou, on this lone 
v* night, Wandered from thy friends and 
home?” “Ihave none,” replied the 


disconsolate Emma, with convulsed 
emotion, while she cast upon him a 
look which might have melted a stone, 
and endeavoured to relieve herself 
from his embrace. It was the first 
time since her unhappy seduction, 
that she had been cherished by man. 

“ I am very young (she continued) 
but have experienced an age of mis- 
ery. Seduced by a heart 1 believed 
to be the oracle of truth and constan- 
cy ; an orphan ; shunned by my for- 
mer friends; scoffed at by my undoer ; 
unpitied, unprotected, I have wander- 
ed alone; the canopy of heaven, at 
night, my only covering ; the scanty 
fruit of the forest, my only sustenance. 

I could not love sin sufficient to pur- 
sue it for my bread ; and who would 
administer to the woman dishonoured ? 
Stranger, the measure of my suffering 
is filled. In 'a few moments all that 
will remain of the orphan for the ex- 
ercise of tby humanity will be the in- 
terment of her corpse, and the inscrip- 
tion of her offence, that others nwy 
profit by her misfortunes, and sbtru 
that rock on which she struck and 
perished.” “Orphan, thou wHt not 
die!” replied the strauger, pressing 
her cold form firmly in his arms, " I 
am childless, and will make thee 
mine. The world shall yet respect 
and bless the orphan, whose offence is 
treated with too much severity, and 
whose wants it refuses to supply. 5 ’ 
“ Whose voice is this,” exclaimed the 
sinking Emma, “ that sends such ti- 
dings through my bewildered brain r 
who calls me from the grave?” 

“One (replied the stranger) who 
feels it his duty to succour the afflict- 
ed; one that never sported with the 
unhappy, nor promised but to per- 
form.” “Angel! minister of heaven 
exclaimed the orphan and sunk, hex 
ky forehead upon his bosfim. He 
was a Mason! and the Mason has 
kept bis word. Emma is seen, bloom 
ing and beautiful as ever, moving 
plenty. Her error has been long shstc* 
forgotten by all but herself, hx ' ooa 
skieratian of her correct deportment 
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and the exercise of her charities. She 
is the almoner of the village. Her 
kindness heals the afflicted; her pre- 
cepts tame the obdurate. Once a year, 
when the night winds blow bleak, does 
Emma bie her to the spot where her 
preserver found her. He accompa- 
nies her. It is the indulgence of a 
whim in her which he sanctions, more 
bpcaose he believes it to be the exer- 
cise of a penance for her crime, than 
from a fear that without any perpetu- 
ation of it, she might again fall its vic- 
tim. One act originating iu extreme 
sensibility and uncounselled by expe- 
rience, weaned from her the sympa- 
thies of the world. One generous bo- 
som snatched her from destruction, 
and gave to society again its brightest 
ornament. Adieu sweet Emma! thy 
sufferings and thy persecutions are 
treasured up in every honest heart; 
and the hour is blest, ill which the 
Mason found thee an orphan on the 
heath. 


From the Boston Palladium. 


LOUISIANA MOUNTAIN OF SALT. 

-In the interesting letter, written by 
general Miller, governor of Arkansas, 
dated September 2d, 1 820, lately pub- 
R^ied, among other important facts is 
mentioned an extent of country cover- 
ed with pure chrystalized salt, six 
indies deep. He adds, all men agree, 
both white and Indian, that this arti- 
cle is in such abundance, some dis- 
tance above where he was, that they 
coold cut and split off pieces a foot 


square. 

Tlie public cannot have forgotten 
that this subject of the Louisiana Salt 
Mountains, was the butt of ridicule in 
Mh Jefierson*s administration. The 
credofity of the philosopher of Monti- 
ceBo was the subject of wit and ridi- 
cok la newspapers, and in our most 
Wkkmab fe circles. It may be re- 
[ too that one of the profess- 
imbridge, had the courage to 
) the Idea in his lectures, and 
'jiapers; and some may 
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recollect the odium he brought upon 
himself, by telling his pupils and the 
' public, that vast bodies of the purest 
salt were to be found in different parts 
of Europe and Asia, and that he fully 
believed what was related of its ex- 
istence in our newly purchased terri- 
tory. 

Now, “fair play is a jewel," Bays 
the proverb ; and it is but right that 
those who were ridiculed and injured 
then, should have justice done them 
now. Abused as president Jefferson 
I was, at that time, he never said a word 
on the subject, and the reason of his 
silence will appear in the following 
extract from one of his letters, as late 
as 1813, a long time after he had re- 
tired from public life. 

“ The fact (says Mr. Jefferson) was 
stated by major Stoddert ; but I never 
heard of.it till certain writers drew 
forth the morsel so delicious for the 
exercise of their wit. I thought it as 
innocent a tub for the whale as could 
be giveo them, and said nothing. 

“ But if truth is their object, they 
may now take up the Majors book on 
Louisiana , lately published, in which 
(page 403) he vindicates his former 
assertions, and produces facts, on 
whom the wits may display all their 
science, and after demolishing major 
Stoddert’s salt mountain, may solicit 
an auto da fe to burn you, who be- 
lieve in the heresy 

From the Haverhill Gazette. 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 
Gather up the fragments that remain , 

^ that nothing he lost. 

The exemplification of this moral 
is perpetually occurring on the most 
common ottects of daily attention. 
The very pa^r on which I am now 
writing affords an example. A 
little while ago it ufe clipped off from 
an old garment, an unless rag. Bet- 
ty would have swept it to the door, 
but the industrious rag-man took it up 
and gave it to the paper-maker, who 
returned to me the former old rpg in 
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a new form, no less pleasing than use- 
ful. My gentle friends, in obedience 
to the great Master, gather up the 
fragments which remain. The little 
piece of cloth which falls from, your 
scissors, may be the means of carrying 
the light of the knowledge of the glo- 
ry of God to far distant and benighted 
lands. 

God himself loses nothing; and to a 
contemplative mind it is both instruc- 
tive and entertaining to observe the 
many ways which he takes to gather 
np the fragments. I rose up from the 
feast, and went out to drink the fresh 
evening air. As I passed the gate, 
old Lazarus, the beggar, was sitting 
and making a rich repast on the very 
piece of baked mutton t had left on 
my plate. His dog stood by, and the 
bones, &c. of which Lazarus could 
make nothing, afforded a tlelicious 
meal to poor Trim. By the time I 
returned, a little flock of sparrows oc- 
cupied the ground where Lazarus had 
sat with Trim, and picked up the 
crumbs which had fallen from them, 
'they flew off at my approach; but 
their place was instantly seized by a 
number of flies and other insects, 
all greedily devouring the fragments 
which remained of the sparrows ; and 
that nothing might be lost, a little la- 
borious ant had got a huge crumb on 
her shoulders, and tottering under the 
burden, was earning it to her nest. 
A small affair it "seemed, indeed, to 
me, but small as it was, h afforded a 
full feast to herself and her little fami- 
ly, “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard, 
consider her ways and be wise.” Lord 
God Almighty, how manifold ar^thy 
works! in the vast range of thy eco- 
nomy, nothing is lost ! 

From the Franklin Chronicle. 

CONTRASTED JOYS. 

A real fact. The reverend James 
Harvey was once riding in a stage 
coach, with a gay young lady, who 
expatiated, io a very lively manner, 
on the pleasures of the theatre. Indeed 


(she said) I enjoy much happiness be- 
fore I go, in anticipation, and when 
there, my pleasure is indescribable j 
and the recollection of the scene af- 
fords me much happiness the follow- 
lowing day. 

Mr. Harvey replied, u and is that 
all the happiness, madam, the theatre 
affords you ? Is there not one joy be- 
side ? Have you forgotten the happi- 
ness it will afford you in the hour, of 
death ?” 

The youth, struck with the scene of 
eternity, which opened to her imagin- 
ation, was brought under genuine con- 
viction of sin, and the vanity of fugi- 
tive amusement, to participate in the 
solid pleasures of religion. 

From the Montreal Herald. 

Kingston, Feb. 6. 

On Saturday last, two men, resi- 
dents at Cape Vincent, on the Ameri- 
can side, observed, while coming 
round the southern end of Wolf Island, 
a strange animal on the toe, about two 
miles from the shore. They imme- 
diately pursued it, and on catching it 
found that it was a teal They have 
brought it over to this place to exhi- 
bit as a curiosity, and multitudes are 
flocking to view this new inhabitant 
of our fresh water sea. When first 
informed of the circumstance we were 
rather sceptical, and were inclined to 
think that the animal had in reality 
been brought from the ocean, and that 
the story in circulation was a mere 
hoax. We have, however, the most 
respectable testimony on the subject, , 
and can no longer doubt the fact, of 
the seal having been found, as de-| 
scribed, on the ice in our neighbour-* 
hood. \Ve hear, also, on the author- 
ity of Indian traders, theu seals have 
heretofore been seen on the borders oi 
our lake, though the circumstance is 
one of very rare occurrence. Conjec-i 
ture is busy in devising by what means 
the animal found its way here, and 
some persons suppose it must turn 
come up the St. Lawrence under tkt 
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m f while other* conceive that it was 
bred on the lake. It is perhaps as 
probable, that the animal, being of a 
mere adventurous spirit than its fel- 
low*, or probably wishing to make 
die fashionable tour to the Niagara 
Falls, strayed away from the ocean 
during the summer, and that it was at- 
tempting to leave the open part of the 
lake for better quarters, when it was 
caught. !t seems, however, to have 
found good living in our fresh water, 
and it affords occular demonstration 
to the inhabitants of this island coun- 
try, of the propriety of the common 
saying, “ It is as fat as a seal. 97 

ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 

From the letters of Dr. Lettson. 

I passed one day with Dr. Frank- 
lin at Spithead, with Sir J. Banks and 
the late Dr. Solander, (one of the 
roost pleasant men I ever met with) 
when they went to smooth the water 
with oil. Lord Loughborough was of 
the party. I remember there was but 
Tittle conversation, except from Solan- 
der, and a laughable scene between 
an officer on board the ship and Dr. 
Franklin, on the properties of thun- 
der and lightning. The officer, con- 
tinually contradicted the Doctor^ with 
saying, u Sir, you are quite wrong in 
your opinion. Dr. Franklin says so 
and so; the Doctor and you are quite 
contrary in your ideas. I never will 
allow, Sir, that Dr. F. is wrong. No, 
Sir; I am sure be is right, and you are 
wrong, begging your pardon." The 
Doctor never altered a feature at the 
conversation. All the company en- 
joyed a laugh except the disputants. 

From the New-Haven Register. 

REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 

North KtUingwerth , Feb, 1. 

In North-Killingwoitb, Connecticut, 
a revival of religion began among the 
youth about the 1st pf September, 
and as .there has been m unusual so- 


lemnity upon fot minds of both eld 
and young, it can lastly be said that 
in this work, God has been " bo in- 
spector of persons ;” for the work has 
been powerful on all ages from eight 
years old to upwards of seventy.— 
One hundred and nine persons stood 
propounded for admittance to the 
Church on the first Sabbath in Jan- 
uary,, but the two first Sabbaths being 
very stormy, they were not admitted 
untH the third. On that day, one hun- 
dred and seven, before a crowded as- 
sembly, professed their faith in the 
Redeemer. Two were necessarily 
detained. The day being very pleas- 
ant, many of the brethren and sisters 
from other churches were present. — 
The manner in which they were ad-* 
mitted was peculiarly interesting and 
solemn. As the subjects of this work 
sat promiscuously in the assembly, 
the Parson called them by name, to 
take their proper places for admit- 
tance. It was very affecting, and 
gave an unusual force to the scripture, 
“ One shall be taken and another 
left,” Sfc, The ordinance of baptism 
was administered to six adults in a very 
impressive manner, and after the 
whole were admitted to full commun- 
ion, about Four Hundred Communi- 
cants sat down to the table of the 
Lord. To whom shall we ascribe 
this work? Shall it be unto us? No — 
not unto us, but to thy great name, O 
God ! be all the praise — for Thou art 
worthy! The work appears to con- 
tinue, and several youth in our schools, 
are under serious impressions. 


HISTORICAL. 


I BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 

The following letter is extracted 
from the works of the Count Algarotti, 
(chamberlain to Frederick the Great 
of Prussia) and relates to the capture 
of the place, in 1747? by the French. 
His opinions, as to the strength of the 
fortifications, have be^p, folly corro- 
borated from the sanguinary defeat of 
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the English army under general Gra- 
ham, in an assault upon the same 
works, in the year 1814. The fame 
of tliis achievement was lost in the 
magnitude of the more important 
events, which there occurred ; and the 
final overthrow of Napoleon, deprived 
the public of even the name of the 
gallant commandant, whose defence 
shone so resplendent amid the .disas- 
trous events of that memorable cam- 
paign. The military district, how- 
ever, which comprised this important 
post, was under Count Carnot, one of 
the ablest engineers in Europe ; and 
a patriot, who, with the tutelar maid 
of France, was ever ready to yield, 

" body, soul, and all, 

** Before that England give the French the 

four 

“ It was a matter of astonishment 
to all Europe, to hear that Count 
Saxe, the commander in chief of the 
French army in Flanders, had deter- 
mined on the seige of Bergen'-op- 
Zoora; but how much more so, to 
hear, in a few weeks after, that Low- 
endahl, who was left to conduct the 
siege, had carried it by assault ! Be- 
sides the marshal’s staff, which be 
has obtained by conquest, he will 
justly acquire the fitle of the Polios 
cetes of the present age. 

“ This enterprise must indeed be 
acknowledged a glorious one, yet owes 
a great part of its glory to fortune, 
which for some time back has seemed 
disposed to favour the French. Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom is one of the barrier 
towns of Holland, the master-piece of 
the famous Coehorn. The works are 
very extensive, ami mined almost in 
every part ; by subterranean passages 
there is a communication with an en- 
trenched camp without the town, 
where an army can subsist in perfect 
security. It has besides an open com- 
munication with the sea. 

“It has been asserted, that there is 
no place in the world entirely impreg- 
nable. This assertion is perhaps ill 
founded. Konigstein in Saxony, may 
be an instance to the contrary ; a place 


situated ort a very steep moufltafci, 
with a running spring within, and a 
sufficiency of arable land to maintain 
the little garrison requisite to defend 
it. But, setting aside tliis fortress, 
which seems to be intended by nature 
for the Bastile of Saxony, or the repo- 
sitory of the treasures of Greo-Vek 
in case of war, wbat shall we say of 
Gibraltar? The English indeed took 
it without difficulty in the Spanish 
war; but then it had not an adequate 
defence, either by sea or land : whereas 
now, that it has a strong garrison, 
with plenty of provisions, and a nu- 
merous fleet in its harbour, wbat man 
in his senses can suppose it is in any 
danger of being taken ? They roust first 
triumph over the English flag, drive 
them from wbat they consider their 
proper element, and send out a pow- 
erful navy to scour the ocean and pre- 
serve the dominion of it. 

“ Bergen-op-Zoom does not yield to 
Gibraltar in regard to its communica- 
tion with the sea ; and has the further 
advantage of being supported by an 
entrenched camp, whence the garrison 
may lie relieved every day, if neces- 
sary. A hedge defended by a body 
of grenadiers, who had it in their 
power to relieve one another, might 
defy the attacks of a Vauban; while, 
on the other hand^ a Bergen-op-Zoom, 
with a sufficient garrison, but com- 
manded by a is no better 

than a hedge. 

“ The famous Benjamin Robinson, 
the best military mathematician of the 
age, being called over from England 
by the prince of Orange, to assist io 
the defence of the place, on his arri- 
val found it taken. Having minutely 
examined every part of it, he declared 
that it was as tenable when the French 
entered it bv assault, as it was when 
they first began their approaches; 
and that, if it had been defended as it 
should have been, neither force nor 
stratagem could have reduced it. 
Marshal Schmettaw, who knew the 
practical part as well as the other did 
the theory, and to whom a journal of 
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the besiegers and the besieged was 
sent twice a week, was ready from the 
beginning to lay any wager against 
Lowendahl, if, as he said himself, the 
Hollanders only made use of a single 
arm to defend it. 

u How then was it taken ? Why, 
the commandant did not take the least 
precaution, or follow the most simple 
rules of his profession. He neither 
made timely sallies, sprung his mines, 
nor gave any other interruption to the 
approaches of the enemy. He nei- 
ther filled the ditch with water, nor, 
in a word, observed a single article of 
what was prescribed in a manuscript, 
left by Coehorn himself, for the in- 
struction of those who might <on a fu- 
ture occasion have to defend the place, 
like a father's last will in favour of a 
beloved daughter. This valuable man- 
uscript was found among the common 
lumber of the governor, who gave 
himself so little concern, that one 
morning, while the French were, con- 
trary to custom, mounting quietly a 
breach which they had made in one 
af the bastions of the place, he was 
extended at his ease upon a feather 
bed, not caring either to expose his 
person, or even to bestow a thought 
•n the defence of his garrison ; so that 
they paid him a visit in his very house, 
and, on waking him out of his sleep, 
hailed him their prisoner." 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE OF COLONEL 
PONSONBY, 

At the Battle of Waterloo . 

From Mitford’* Historical Account of the 
Battle. 

Among the examples of intense suf- 
fering, and miraculous escape, which 
the eventful history of this day disclo- 
sed, there is not one more calculated 
to excite our sympathy, than the case 
of the Hon. Col. Ponsonby, of the 12th 
dragoons. I have been favoured with 
an account, drawn up by a friend of 
that gallant officer, to satisfy the pain- 
fill curiosity of his family, taken al- 


most literally from his own words ; an 
account equally remarkable for its af- 
fecting simplicity and moral reflections. 
If the reader peruse it with the same 
emotions I have experienced, he will 
be thankful for its introduction, and 
rejoice with roe, that notwithstanding 
his many perils, Col. Ponsouby still 
survives for his country and his friends. 


Dear Lady B , 

“ You have often wished for some 
written account of the adventures and 
sufferings of your son, Col. Ponsonby, 
in the field of Waterloo; the modesty 
of his nature is, however, no small 
obstacle in the way. Will the follow- 
ing imperfect sketch supply its place 
until it comes ? The battle alluded to 

one morning in the library at A 7 

and his answers to many of the ques- 
tions which were put to him, are here 
thrown together, as nearly as I could 
remember, in his own words : — 

u The weather cleared up at noon, 
and the sun shone out a little just as 
the battle began. The armies were 
within 800 yards of each other ; the 
videttes, before they were withdrawn, 
being so near as to be able to con- 
verse. At one moment I imagined 
that I saw Bonaparte with a consider- 
able staff, moving rapidly along the 
front of our line. 

“ I was stationed with my regiment 
(about 300 strong) at the extreme of 
the left wing, and directed to act dis- 
cretionally ; -each of the armies were 
drawn up on a gentle declivity, a small 
valley lying between them. 

“ At one o'clock, observing, as I 
thought, unsteadiness in a column of 
French infantry, (50 by 20 (1000) or 
thereabouts) which were advancing 
with an irregular fire, I resolved to 
charge them. As we were descend- 
ing on a gallop, we received from our 
own troops on the right, a fire much 
more destructive than theirs, they 
hating began long before it could take 
effect, and slackening as we drew 
nearer; when we were within fifty 
paces of them they turned, and ‘much 
execution was done among them, as 
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we were followed by some Belgians, 
who had remarked our success, 

« But we bad no sooner passed 
through them, than we were attacked 
in our turn, before we could form, by 
about 300 Polish lancers, who had 
come down to their relief. The 
French artillery pouring in among us 
a heavy fire of grape-shot, which, 
however, for one of our men, killed 
three of their own ; in the metee , I was 
disabled almost instantly in both my 
arms, and followed by a few of my | 
men, who were presently cut down, 
(no quarter being asked or given ;) I 
was carried on by my horse, till, re- 
ceiving a blow on my head from a sa- 
bre, I was thrown senseless on my 
face to the ground. Recovering, I 
raised myself a little to look round, 
(being I believe at that time in a con- 
dition to get up and run away) when 
a lancer passing by, exclaimed, ( Tu 
n’es pas mort, coquin ? ? [Thou art not 
dead, villain ?’] and struck his lance 
through my back ; my head dropped, 
the blood gushed iuto my mouth, a 
difficulty of breathing came on, and I 
thought all was over. 

“ Not long afterwards, (it was then 
impossible to measure time, but I must 
have fallen in less than 10 minutes af- 
ter the charge) a tirailleur came up to 
plunder me, threatening to take my 
life. I told him he might search me, 
directing him to a small side pocket, 
in which he found three. dollars, being 
all 1 bad : he unloosed ray. stock, tore 
open my waistcoat, and then left me 
in a very uneasy posture : he was no 
sooner gone than another came up for 
the same purpose, but on my assuring 
him I had been plundered, he left me ; 
when an officer bringing on some 
troops, fto which probably the tirail- 
leurs belonged) and halting where I 
lay, stooped down and addressed me, 
saying he feared 1 was badly wound- 
ed; I replied that l was, and expres- 
sed a wish to be removed into the rear ; 
he said it was against the order to re- 
move even their own men, but that if 
thqy gained the day, as they probably 


would, (for he understood the Duke of 
Wellington was killed, and that six of 
our battalions had surrendered) every 
attention in bis power should be shown 
me. I complained of thirst, and he 
held his brandy bottle to my lips, dip 
recting one of his men to lay me 
straight on my side, and place a knap- 
sack under my head ; he then passed 
into the action. 1 shall never know 
to whose generosity I was indebted, 
as I conceive, for my life ; of what 
rank he was I cannot say, he wore a 
blue coat. By and by another tirail- 
leur came and knelt and fired over 
me, loading and firing many fames* 
and conversing with great gaiety all 
the while ; at last be ran off, “ Vous 
feres bien aise d’entendre que nous 
alions nous retirer; bon jour, moo 
ami. [* You will be very glad to hear 
that we are retreating; good day, my 
friend.H 

u While the battle continued in that 
part, several of the wounded men sad 
dead bodies near me were bit with 
the balls, which came very thick in 
that place. Towards evening, wlien 
the Prussians came, the continued roar 
of the cannon along theirs and the 
British line growing louder and louder 
as they drew near, was the finest tiling 
I ever heard. It was dusk, when tnto 
squadrons of Prussian cavalry, both of 
them two deep, passed over me in fall 
trot, lifting me from the ground, and 
tumbling me about cruelly ; the clat- 
ter of their approach, and the appre- 
hensions it excited, may be easily con- 
ceived : had a gun came that way, it 
would have done for me. The battle 
was then nearly over, or removed to 
a distance : the cries and groans of 
the wounded all around me, became 
every instant more and more audible, 
succeeding to the shouts, imprecations, 
outcries of 1 i Vive PEmpereur,’ the dis- 
charges of mu$quetry and cannon ; 
now and then intervals of perfect si- 
lence, which were worse than the j 
noise — I thought the night would nev- 
er end. Much about this time, I found 
a soldier of tbeJRoyals ly tag acres* my 
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Iggi, who bad probably crawled thith- 
er in his agony ; bis weight, convul- 
sive motions, his noises, and the air is- 
suing through a wound in his side, dis- 
tressed me greatly, the latter circum- 
stance most of all, as the case was my 
pwn. It was not a dark night, and 
tjbe Prussians were wandering about 
to plunder ; and the scene in Ferdi- 
nancL Count Fathom, came into my 
mind, though no women, I believe, 
were there; several of them came 
and looked at me, and passed op ; at 
Ipngtb one stopped to examine roe. I 
told him as well as t could, ((or I could 
say but little in German,) that 1 was a 
British officer, and had been plunder- 
ed already ; he did not desist howev- 
er, and palled me about roughly be- 
fore he left me. About an hour be- 
fore midnight, I saw a soldier in an 
English uniform coming towards me; 
be was, I suspect, on the same errand. 
He came and looked in my face; I 
spoke instantly, telling him who I was, 
and assuring him of a reward, if he 
would remain by me. He said that 
be belonged to the 40th regiment, but 
had missed it. He released me from 
the dying man; being unarmed, he 
took up a sword from the ground and 
stood over me, pacing backwards and 
forwards. At eight o’clock in the 
morning, some English were seen at a 
distance ; be ran to them, and a mes- 
senger was sent off* to Hervey. A 
cart came for me. I was placed in it, 
carried to a farm house, about a mile 
and a half distant, and laid in the bed 
from which poor Gordon (as 1 under- 
stood afterwards) bad been just car- 
ried out ; the jolting of the cart, and 
the difficulty of breathing, were very 
painful. I had received seven wounds; 
a surgeon slept in my room, and I was 
saved by continual bleeding, 120 
ounces in two days, besides the great 
loss of blood on the field.” 

v 

ISLAND OF MALTA. 

In the vicinity of the cathedral of 
Cetta Veccia, in the island of Malta, 


a small grotto is to be seen, in which 
a statue of St. Paul is erected ; that 
apostle being highly venerated by the 
Maltese, who suppose him to have de- 
livered that bland from serpents, with 
which it was before infested. This 
grotto was formed by scooping from a 
certain spot a species of soft and cal- 
careous white earth, known at Malta 
by the name of St. Paul’s earth. Ta- 
bles are made of it, on which is im- 
pressed the image of the apostle, with 
a serpent in bb hand. This earth has 
also the reputation of being a specific 
against fevers, and highly efficacious 
in many other diseases ; but the learn- 
ed deny that it has any other proper- 
ty than that of tarnishing a gentle su- 
dorific. 

The Maltese also affirm that a con- 
tinual miracle is performed by St. 
Paul, as the mass in the grotto appears 
to suffer no diminution, whatever quan- 
tity may be taken from it. For thb 
assertion there b apparently some 
foundation, but a speedy reproduction 
may probably be caused fey the hu- 
midity of the grotto, and the earth’s 
want of consistency ; cavities, howev- 
er, are in many places observable, 
where pieces have been detached from 
the mass by the application of sharp 
instruments. A white lichen grows 
over the interior surface of the vault 
of St. Paul’s grotto. 

In die environs of thb city, large 
caverns are in many places to be seen, 
divided into such numerous ramifica- 
tions as to form a labyrinth, where a a 
inconsiderate person might lose him- 
self and perish: they were formerly 
places of sepulture, and now retain 
the name of catacombs. Stone coffins 
are placed in them on each side, one 
above another. Some of these habi- 
tations of stone are much broader than 
others, and present an excavation for 
two heads, significantly intimating that 
they were probably intended for hus- 
band and wife. These catacombs 
perhaps served for a retreat for the 
Maltese, when their island experienced 
the frequent ravages of war. Malta 
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is situated almost centrally between 
Africa and Sicily, in the Mediterra- 
nean sea, being about twelve miles in 
breadth, and twenty-one in length. 

It is little more than a rock, almost 
bare, consisting of a white calcareous 
kind of stone, of a loose texture, which 
does not absolutely repel cultivation. 
No vestige of a volcano is to be found 
on Malta, nor even any vitri liable sub- 
stances; excepting tale, gypse, and 
clay, every thing is calcareous; and 
the clay, which is thinly scattered, is 
mixed with calcareous matter. 
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KINGDOM OF ASHANTKE IN 
AFRICA. 

We are much mistaken if the short- 
est and best road for Europeans, to 
Tombuctoo, will not be found to be 
that from Cummazee, the capital of 
the Ashantees. It is somewhat re- 
markable that we should just now, 
for the first time in the course of two 
hundred years, learn any thing of this 
rich and populous nation, whose ca- 
pital is situated not a hundred and 
fifty miles from the British factory. — 
In the course of last year a mission 
from the governor of Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, was sent to Zey Tooloo Quamina, 
king of Ashantee, consisting of Mr. 
Bowdich, Mr. Hutchison, and Mr. 
Tedlie. For some time after their 
arrival in the capital, they were kept 
in close confinement, owing to the 
jealousy instilled into the k1ng*s mind 
by some Moorish merchants. Their 
good conduct, however, enabled them 
to overcome all difficulties, and the 
king was So well satisfied of the sin- 
cerity of their views and declarations, 
that he concluded a treaty with them, 
and consented to send his children to 
be educated at Cape Coast Castle. — 
The following extract of a letter from 
Mr. Bowdich will amuse our readers: 

* The place itself is most magnifi- 
cent, the frame work of some of the 


windows is made of gold, and the 
architecture is so perfect, that it might 
be technically described. We were 
permitted to enter soon after two 
o’clock, and the king received us with 
the most encouraging courtesy, and 
the most flattering distinction ; we 
paid our respects in pairs, passing 
along a surprising extent of line to 
the' principal Caboceers, many from 
remote, and some from Moorish ter- 
ritories, all of them encircled by re- 
tinues, astonishing to us from their 
number, order, and decorations. We 
were then requested to remove to a 
distant tree to receive their salutes, 
which procession, though simply 
transient, continued until past eight 
o’clock; it was indescribably im- 
posing from its variety, magnificence, 
and etiquette. When the presents 
were displayed, nothing could surpass 
the surprise of the king, but the 
warm, yet dignified avowal of his ob- 
ligation. “ Englishmen/’ said he, 
(admiring the workmauship of the ar- 
ticles,) “ know how to do every 
thing proper,” turning to his favourite 
with a smile auspicious to our inter- 
ests. On Wednesday morning the 
king’s mother and sisters, and one of 
the Caboceers of the largest Ashan- 
tee towns on the frontier, paid us & 
visit of ceremony; their manners 
were courteous and dignified, and 
they were handed and attended with 
a surprising politeness by the captains 
in wafting. 

t To-day we were conducted to a 
large yard, where the king, encircled 
by a varied profusion of insignia, 
more sumptuous than what we had 
seen before, sat at the end of a long 
file of counsellors, Caboceers, and 
captains. They were seated under 
their umbrellas of scarlet, or yellow 
cloth, of silk shawls, cottons of every 
glaring variety, and decorated with 
carved ^nd golden pelicans, pantbeflk 
baboons, barrels, and crescents, «c. 
on the top ; their shape generally that 
of a dome. Distinct and pompous 
retinues were placed around with gold 
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caoes, spangled elephants’ tails, to 
keep off the flies, gold-headed swords, 
embossed muskets, and many other 
splendid novelties too numerous to 
mention. Each chief had the dignity 
of his own province to his right and 
left; it was truly “ concilium in*con- 
cilio.” We have observed- only one 
horse, which is kept by the chief cap* 
tain for state, the people riding on 
bullocks. At the request of the king 
I mounted this rare animal, first with 
a Moorish saddle, but it was incon- 
venient, and the king having beard 
Englishmen could ride with a cloth 
only, begged me to display my horse- 
manship, which 1 did for his amuse- 
ment. 

6 The manners and deportment of 
the king are dignified in the extreme, 
and his sentiments would do credit to 
the most civilised monarch; he is 
highly delighted with the medicines, 
and has begged for a great quantity, 
trying to learn by heart the doses and 
uses of each. The surgical instru- 
ments also attracted his close atten- 
tion, and when Mr. Tedlie showed 
hin a piece of bone which he had 
taken from an Indian blackman’s 
head, who survived the operation, his 
wonder could only be equalled by his 
admiration. When I displayed my 
telescope and cameraobscura, the king 
exclaimed, “ white man next to God : 
black man know nothing.” 

The king, it seems, keeps his harem 
at a little distance from the capital, 
and once took the gentlemen of the 
mission on a visit to it. The ladies 
live in the midst of a park, in small 
booses adjoining one another, and are 
allowed to walk about within the en- 
closure, but not to pass the gates, 
winch are guarded by slaves. The 
number of these ladies, kept like 
pheasants in a preserve, was said to 
qflaount to three hundred and thirty- 

^The capital of Ashantee is sup- 
posed to contain about forty thousand 
inhabitants. It lies in a vale, and is 
surrounded with one unbroken mass 


of the deepest verdure. The houses 
are low and small, of a square or ob- 
long form, and composed of canes 
wattled together, and smoothly, plas- 
tered over with a mixture of, clay and 
sand called swish, which is also used 
to form their floors. The roofs are 
thatched with long grass. A piece of 
cloth passed round the loins, and ex- 
tending to the knee, is the general 
dress of the natives. The richer class 
have a larger and finer piece, which 
they sometimes throw over the shoul- 
ders. They wear a great number of 
gold ornaments, rings, bracelets, neck- 
laces, pendants, &c. and gold fetiches 
of every form. 

While the gentlemen of the missioo 
remained at Cummazee^a near rela- 
tion of the king shot himself ; among 
other ceremonies observed at his fu- 
neral, a slave was put to death by tor- 
ture ; and it was understood that hu- 
man sacrifices were always a part of 
the funeral rites of all persons of con- 
sequence in the state. It is also said 
that suicide is very common among 
them. 

Mr. Bowdich has been indefatiga- 
ble in his endeavours to procure in- 
formation respecting Ashantee, and 
the countries beyond it. From one 
of the travelling Moors, he obtained, 
he says, a route-book, at the expeuse 
of his own wardrobe and the doctor’s 
medicines; but the fellow told him 
“he had sold him his eye.” The 
route from Cummaxee to Tombac too, 
it appears, is much travelled ; in the 
way thither, the next adjoining territo- 
ry is that of Dwabin, with the king 
of which, Bowdich also concluded a N 
treaty. Bordering on this is a large 
lake of brackish water, several miles 
in extent, and surrounded by numo* 
rous and populous towns; and be- 
yond the lake is the country of Bun- 
tookoo, with the king of which, the 
king of Ashantee was unfortunately at 
war. He obtained also the exact sit- 
uation of the gold pits in Ashantee, 
and the neighbouring kingdoms, from 
which it appears that the name of the 
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u Gold Coast” has not been inaptly are the villas of the opulent inhabit 
given to this part of Africa. tants of Calcutta. Alter gaining an* 

Mr. Bowdich teamed from some other reach of the river, the whole of 


of the Moorish merchants, who had 
formerly been at Haoussa, that, during 
their residence there, a white man was 
seen going down the Niger, near that 
capital, in a large canoe, in which all 
the rest were blacks. This circum- 
stance being reported to the king, be 
Immediately dispatched some of his 
people to advise him to return, and 
to inform him that, if he ventured to 
proceed much farther, he would be 
destroyed by the cataracts of the riv- 
er, the white man, however, persisted 
in his voyage, mistaking apparently 
the good intentions of those sent by 
the king to warn him of his danger. 
A large party was then dispatched, 
with orders to seize and bring him to 
Haoussa, which they effected after 
some opposition; here he was detain- 
ed by the king for the space of two 
years, at the end of which he took a 
fever and died. These Moors de- 
clared that thev had themselves seen 
this white man at Haoussa. This is 
unquestionably a more probable ac- 
count of the fate of Park than that 
which whs given by Isaaco, on the 
supposed authority of Amadou Fati- 
ma ; and, as u Moors do not destroy 
papers,” it is just possible, that by 
offerings considerable sum of money, 
those of this unfortunate traveller may 
he recovered through the channel of 
some of the Moors of Cummaaee. 

Ant. Mag . 

• From Hodges’s Travels In India. 

CALCUTTA. 

The appearance of the country was 
father unfavourable at the entrance of 
the Ganges; a few bushes at the wa- 
ter’s edge, barely marking die distinc- 
tion between sky and water. As the 
ship approaches Calcutta the river be- 
comes narrower. A spot denominated 
Garden Reach, presents a view of 
handsome buildings, on a flat, sur- 
rounded by gardens : these str uct u r e s 


Calcutta bursts at once upon the eye* 
This capital of the British possessions 
m the east, Is defended by a consider- 
able fortress on the south side of the 
river, superior in strength and correct- 
ness of design to any one in India. 

The city of Calcutta extends about 
four miles and a half along the banks 
of the river: the breadth in many 
parts, is inconsiderable. The streets 
are broad, and the line of buildings 
surrounding two sides of the esplanade 
of the fort, is magnificent : their being* 
detached from each other, and insular 
ted, renders them additionally superb. 
The buildings are all on a large scale, 
that a free circulation of air may be 
admitted ; a very necessary Consider- 
ation in a climate the heat of which 
is extreme. Our author very emphat- 
ically says, “ every house maybe con- 
sidered as a temple dedicated to hos- 
pitality.” 

AGRICULTURAL* 

VALUABLE BEANS. 

The following article is copied from 
a Carolina paper, where it appears 
these beans have been successfully 
cultivated for several years. Whether 
they have been introduced into the 
northern states we are uninformed, and 
should be thankful for any informa- 
tion on the subject, from our agricul- 
tural friends. 

EARLY COMFORT BUSH BEANS. 

These excellent beans are of an oval 
shape, and of moderate size; of a co- 
lour chiefly white, tinged with a lively 
red, especially about the eye. The 
culture of them originated, after vari- 
ous experiments, in coot^omfort 
den , near Charleston, and it was tf^A 
successfully continued for some years, 
and their product widely disseminated* 
They have now taken the name of ear*- 
fy tomfbrt bean*, to distinguish them 
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from all other torts, both native and 
imported, over which it is presumed 
from long experience, that they may 
fairly claim a decided superiority. 
They were originally called the string- 
less beans, because the young ones, 
when gathered in due time, do not re- 
quire stringing. When boiled they 
are peculiarly tender and well tasted, 
and may be justly ranked with the 
frit order of esculents. They will re- 
aist the summer’s heat ; and, if planted 
In due proportions, and at proper in- 
tervals, will afford ample supply for 
the table, (in ordinary seasons) five or 
six months in the year, and at a time 
too, when there may be a general de- 
ficiency of other vegetables. 

But, exclusive of their excellence 
for culinary purposes, these valuable 
beans possess another latent intrin- 
sic property, which, when generally 
known, cannot fail to insure a ready 
introduction of them to numerous fa- 
milies, who wish to augment their do- 
mestic comfort. Strange as it may 
seem, this property consists in their 
astonishing efficacy in destroying those 
very loathsome insects called chintz, 
or bed-bogs! 

In a season when there is no pros- 
pect of an approaching frost, let a 
quantity of these beans be planted; 
when they are well advanced in their 
growth, so that the leaves be properly 
expanded, let a requisite number of 
the plants be taken green and fresh, 
but not wet, in the evening, and placed 
thickly about the bed and bedding, or 
in those parts of the bed-room where 
the bugs are most numerous; this 
done, you may expect to obtain a 
comfortable night’s repose, free from 
the annoyance of those troublesome 
intruders, however great it might hith- 
erto have been; for in the morning 
you will find most of them adhering to 
the leaves and stalks of tbe plants, 
Jjjlbare they will continue in a torpid 
^Rotionless state, without tbe ability of 
escaping. Let the plants be replaced 
with fresh ones a few times, and you 
will be qo loqgqr infested with these 


detestable purloined of your comfort. 
Probatumest. 


EAST-INDIA SQUASH. 

The following account of the East- 
India squash, says the Georgetown, 
(Kentucky) Wasp, taken from the 
notes of an officer attached to the Yel- 
low Stone expedition, was furnished 
us by a friend for publication. 

EasUlndia Star Squash. 

Camp, Council Bluffs, Oct. 10, 1820. 

In the year 1719, captain Bliss, of 
tbe United States army, brought three 
seeds to this place, which he procured 
from his brother, who brought them 
from the East-Indies to New- York. 
They were planted by lieutenant 
Shannon, in the spring of 1820. Two 
of the seeds were planted in a bottom, 
which were destroyed by tbe inunda- 
tion: one was fortunately planted on 
an elevated spot of ground, and flour- 
ished ; it spread over half an acre of 
ground, and would have spread much 
further, but was prevented by lopping 
the extremities of the vine. It pro- 
duced fortv-two squashes. The gene- 
ral size of them were twenty inches 
in length, and four feet nine inches in 
circumference.. 


FOUNDERED HORSES. 

A letter from Salem, North Caro- 
lina, contains a valuable cure lor foun- 
dered horses. 

A traveller, Abraham Steiner, by 
feeding on raw corn, only at night, 
and giving too plentifully of water in 
the morning, so foundered his horse, 
that before ten o’clolck be was unable 
to move a limb. By the advice of a 
stranger who met him, he made a 
decoction of the sassafras root, and 
drenched his horse with it six or seven 
tiroes, at intervals of about an hour, 
■sing a Mack bottle full at a time, with 
a hmtdfal of common salt in it At 
four o’clock the horse walked a short 
distance to a wheat field, and ate of 
the green wheat ; at night he was put 
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Into a dry stable with no other food 
than com blades, and in the morning 
the man continued his journey on a 
sound horse. No unsound ness was 
afterwards discovered in the horse. 

MANURE FOR FRUIT TREES. 

“ Tempus in aero rum cultu consumers 
dulce est” 

In rural economy, the objects that 
might be converted to profitable ac- 
count, are inconceivably numerous, and 
still but imperfectly known, for in- 
stance, the blood of the cow is an ex- 
cellent manure for fruit trees. It also 
forms the basis of Prussian blue. 


CATERPILLARS. 

To rid a garden of Caterpillars, 
take the advantage of a rainy morn- 
ing, while the leaves are wet, sprinkle 
them, especially the under parts, and 
young shoots, with fine sand. The 
caterpillars, entangled in the sand, will 
drop off in apparent agony, and will 
not return. 

SALT FOR CATTLE. 

Lord Somerville attributes the health 
of his flock of 203 Merino sheep, 
which he purchased in Spain, princi- 
pally to the use which he has made of 
salt for the last seven years on his 
farm. These sheep having been 'ac- 
customed to the use of salt in their 
native land, his lordship considered, 
that in this damp climate, and in the 
rich land of Somersetshire, it would 
be absolutely necessary to supply 
them with it regularly. A ton of salt 
is used annually for every 1000 sheep 5 
a handful is put in the morning, on a 
flat stone or slate, ten of which set a 
few yards apart, (ire enough for 100 
sheep. Twice a week has been 
usually found sufficient. Of a flock of 
near 10po, there were not ten old 
sheep which did not take kindly to it. 
and not a single lamb which did not 
consume it greedily. Salt is likewise 
a preventive of disorders ia stock fed 


with rank green food, as clover or tur- 
nips, and it is deemed a specific for 
the rot. 

FOR RAISING CABBAGES. 

Take from ghe stumps of old cab* 
bages, which you generally set out 
early in the spring, the most promi- 
nent shoots, after they have suffici- 
ently expanded themselves, and set 
them out in the same mode you do 
your plants, and they will immediately 
take root, and afford you a very early 
and luxuriant cabbage. Those who 
have tried this method affirm, that 
they are much earlier, and by far su- 
perior to any that can be produced 
from the plants. They must be bro- 
ken from the stumps and not ctit off, 
as the small fibres gready facilitate 
their taking root. 
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Foe the Masonic Register. 
TO SPRING. 

Auspicious Soring, thy blest return 
With heartfelt joy we hail ! 

Oh swiftly burst thy icy urn, 

And smile across the vale. 


The blasts of winter linger still, 

Unwilling to retreat ; 

And slowly creeps the murm’ring rill 
Beneath his icy feet 

Yet often in the noontide ray, 

We see thy glittering train, 

Whilst Winter yields the well-fought day, 
And scarce prolongs his reign. 

Soft on the ground his snow-white shield. 
In scatter'd fragments lie ; 

And once again the verdant field 
Meets the delighted eye. 

The sails of commerce too shall feel 
The health-inspiring wind ; 

And bus’ness onward rolls hU wheel. 
Unfetter’d, unconfin’d. 


Though winter should forsake our plain, 
Wifi this the printer cheer ? 

Each chcn will bring it back again, J 
And bear it round the year. " 

Fair promises in vain exist, 

They are but frosen trash : 

Bui where’s the ice that cISi resist 

The golden rays of CASH. 
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Bat if those nyi should cease to shine. 
We must resign our breath ; 

And though we liv'd beneath the line. 
We’d surely freeze to death. 


For the Masonic Register. 
EPISTLE ’ 

From a young man to his friend. 

Hail! happy youth, whose vig’rous mind 
Above this earth can soar ; 

And range those fields quite uoeonfin'd^ 
And afi their walks explore. 

Sweet groves ! where perfect bliss resides, 
And ever-blooming flow’ra ; 

Around the calm unruffled tides. 

Through the ethereal bowers. 

These happy regions you have known, 

And trac’d each airy road ; 

And oft on fancy's winps you’ve flown, 
And converse held with God. * 

Well George, go forth, the prize is yours, 
Press on with all your might ; 

And soon on Canaan's banks you'll stand, 
And taste those sweet delights. 

There you will see your Saviour's face, 
And gaze upon those charms, 

Whieh often now he doth unveil. 

To lure you to bis arms. 


From a London Pater. 

The following fragments were found in the 
Skeleton Cave at the Royal Academy. Sup- 
posed to have been deposited there by one 
of the students. 

THE SKELETON. 

Behold this rain ! ’twas a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full ; 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat, 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat : 
What beauteous pictures Ail’d this spot, 
Wbat dreams of pleasure long forgot ; 
ltor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 
Have left one trace or record here. 

Beneath this mouldering canopy 
Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 

But start not ! at the dismal void 
If social love that eye employ’d ; 

V with no lawless fire it flam’d, 

But through the dew of kindness beam'd ; 

« at eye shall be forever bright, 

len stars and suns have lost their light. 

Here in this silent cavern bung, 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 

If falsehoods bonev it disdain’d, 

And when it could not praise, was chain'd ! 


ff bold In virtue's cause K spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke ? 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee, 
When death unveils eternity. 

Say, did these fingers delve the mine. 

Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 

Can nothing now avail to them ? 

Bat If the page of truth they sought, 

Or comfort to the mourner brought ; 
These hands a richer mead shall claim, 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 

Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the bowers of joy they fled, 

To soothe afflictions humble bed ? 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn'd, 
And home to virtue's lap return'd ? 
These feet with angels’ wings shall vie. 
And tesed the palace of the sky. 


HOPE. 

The journey of life is a desolate way, 

And thickly encompass'd with trouble and 
sorrow, 

And thousands would sink 'neath the grieft 
of to-day, 

Were it not for the hope that they feel in 
the morrow. 

Tho* thunders may roar, and the pitiless 
blast 

May loin its keen sting as the tempest grows 
loud ; 

The traveller knows that the storm shall be 
past, 

And sunshine shall banish each lingering 
cloud. 

Ah! sweet b the comfort that hope can im- 
part, 

It softens the pang that affliction bad giv’n, 
It breathes on the wound of the suffering 
heart, 

And kindly affords it a cordial from heav’n. 

And say, b there one without sorrowful 
hours j 

Who always hath waked to a joyful morn, 
Whose foot bath pass’d sweetly o’er blos- 
soms and flow’rs, 

While yet it hath never been pierced by a 
thorn ? 

Ah ! no, tho' mbfortane be distant awhile, 
And suffer the smUe of content to appear, 
Tho' many are seen mcontentmentto smile, 
Yet each in bb season ha shed tho sad tear. 

Sweet Hope ! it b thou that canst smother 
our grief, C^r > 

And kbs from our cheek the dfill relic cf 
sorrow. 
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If to-day w# are ssd, thorn oaart give as ra- 

lieC 

And render us bappy end gay ere the mor- 
row. 

Then* be thou for ever companion and 
friend, „ „ , 

While thro* this dark valley of death we 
are hasting, 

Nor leave us till trouble and sorrow shall 
end, , , * 

And time shah emerge into life everlasting. 


THE TEAKS TO COME. 

My transient hour, my little day. 

Is speeding fast, how fast ! away ; 

Already hath my sufnmer son 
Half its raee of brightness ran. 

Ah me I I hear the wintry blast, 

My “ Life of Life 0 will soon be past ; 

The flush of youth will all be o’er, 

The throb of joy wHMbrob no more. 

And fancy, mistress of my lyre, 

Will cease to lend her sacred fire. 

My trembling heart— prepare, prepare 
For skies of gloom, and thoughts of care. 
Sorrows and wants will make thee weep, 
And fears of aga will o’er thee oreep. 
Health that smil’d in blooming pride, 

Will cease to warm thy sluggish tide. 

The shaft of pain the point of wo. 

Will bid the current cease to flow. 

And who, alee! sbaK then be nigh. 

To sooth me with affection’s sigh, 

To press my feeble hand in tbenr’s, 

To plead for me in silent prayers, 

And cheer me with these hopes that she* 
Rapture o’er a dying bed ? 

JMy» of the future, ©ease to roll 
.Upon my wild affrighted soul ! 

Mysterious fate, I will not look 
Within thy dark eventful book j 
Enough for me to feel and know, 

That love and hope most shortly go ; 

That joy will vanish, firncy fly, 

And death dissolve the closest tie. 

K’en now while moans my pensive rhyme, 
I list the warning voice of time ; 

And, oh ! this sigh, this start of fear ! 

Tells me the night will soon be here. 


PIETY IN WOMAN. 9 

There blooms no flower on earth so bright 
As piety in youthful breast ; 

Eeueioa, source of pure delight. 

Appears in radiant lustra dress’d. 

When gazing on sweet maiden’s face, 

I’ve thought, has she a pious mind ? 

Has her heart known that heavenly grace, 
For mortals’ happiness design'd f 

Then in her face of love, I’ve read 
Pevotion sparkling from her eyes ; 


Seen bar, with cautious footsteps tread 
The path that leads us to the skies ! 

My heart exclaim'd, no flower more fair 
E’er bloom’d In Eden’s blissful grove * 
O Hymen ! if decreed to share 
The pure delights of wedded love, 

Grant at that period of my life, 

When I a partner fair may find, 

To other thousand eh arms of wife, 

Sha adds that charm, the rioos mind ! 


LITERARY CASKET. 

Brother Samuel Woodworth, of this 
city, has issued the prospectus of a 
work to be entitled, u Woodwartk** 
Literary Casket ^ and Ladies* and 
Gentlemen's Pocket Magazine , w to be 
published in monthly numbers, each 
containing 72 pages 18mo, at three 
dollars a year. The subjects are to be 
American Biography, Original Essays, 
Original Moral Tales, the Toilet, the 
Drama, the Forum, Female character, 
Academical Register, Domestic Eco- 
nomy, Reviews, Desultory Selections, 

I Anecdotes, Problems, Original Poetry, 
&c. &c. We are informed that the 
work will shortly appear, and we think 
the well known literary acquirements 
of the author, will insure it a liberal 
patronage. Our agents at a distance 
are respectfully solicited to forward us 
the names of such ladies or gentlemen 
in their vicinity, as wish to become 
subscribers to the work. 

HAVERHILL GAZETTE. 

A weekly paper under this title has 
recently been. established in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, by Messrs* Bujuula St 
H kassy ; which for taste in a rrange- 
ment,and neatness of execution, is not 
exceeded by any paper in America. 
Its contents are highly interesting, and 
we consider it a valuable acquisition 
to the many periodical works of our 
country. The vignette at the head, 
displays several ensigns of Masonry, 
and its columns are frequently en- 
riched with matter interesting to t JA 
order. 


HOYT L BQLMORE, PRINTERS, 
70 Bakery, Nevr-Tork. 
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MASONIC. 

The following oration, delivered in 
Savannah, before the Grand Lodge 
of the state of Georgia, a number of 
subordinate lodges, and a numerous 
assemblage of citizens, on the 27th of 
December last, being the anniversary 
of St. John the Evangelist ; by brother 
Jacob Db La Motta, M. D. W .P . M* 
of 8olomon*s Lodge, grand secretary, 
&c.; has been politely handed us for 
publication in the Masonic Register : 

ORATION. 

Brethren and Companions, 

Heabd you not the busy bum of in- 
terrogatory ; the inquisitive intona- 
tions, vibrating with an earnest of 
intelligence ; whence came this con- 
coorse, designated by the appellative 
title of masons ? Whence this proces- 
sion, organized with order, and mov- 
ing with solemnity? Whence this 
exhibit of insignias, indicative of some 
dignified trust, some important occu- 
pation? Whence this investment, dis- 


wese distinguishing decorations, mani- 
festing attachment or alliance to indus-^ 


trious pursuits ? tod why these sym- 
bolical orders, expressive of architec- 
tural labours ? 

To such diversified inquiries, does 
not the desire for prompt reply, occupy 
the mind of every Mason ? Does not 
the compliance to gratify rational cu- 
riosity, meet with a ready advocate in 
every brother ? Does not the bosom of 
each individual of our fraternity, ex- 
pand with pleasing emotions, while 
acceding to unfold the beauties, utility 
and attributes of an order that has un- 
listed his best and dearest feelings in 
the cause of humanity ? Does he not 
eagerly grasp the opportunity that now 
presents for explaining the excellence, 
and portraying in glowing colours, the 
importance of an association, based 
on the general principles of universal 
good ? Yes ; for while the excursive 
eye is indulged, it discovers a coinci- 
dence of sentiment in every look; and 
each expressive countenance signifi- 
cantly conveys, that I on this occasion 
should undertake the task of solving 
these queries. Methinks, you look to 
me for an explication of what may 
seem to the uninformed, as enveloped 
in the mist of incongruity; that I 
should disrobe the image of oujr .admi- 
ration, of the trappings of apparent in* 
m 
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consistency, and disclose its pristine 
beauty. That I should avert the ac- 
cumulated weapons of ridicule, hurled 
against our ancient and honourable in- 
stitution, and cause the obloquy to 
recoil on those, who would tarnish the 
splendour, that the virtuous conduct of 
men, during the revolution of ages, 
have been instrumental in poducing. 
Would that my powers were equal to 
the theme ! Would, that my eloquence 
could speak in appropriate language,, 
the fervour of your thoughts ! Would, 
that in complying with the duty as- 
signed, I could succeed iu gratifying 
those, who have never been “ brought 
to light” in the mysteries of Free 
Masonry. 

Attempting at this exalted subject, 
how fragile, how impotent are my best 
efforts. But, shall 1 in vaiu invoke 
the genius who presides over this hal- 
lowed place, for a ray of that heavenly 
light, which warms the heart that 
prompts to virtuous deeds ? Shall I 
hot catch a smile from that munificent 
being, whose ubiquitary power so oft 
inspired the. worthy pastor, who from 
this eminence, and on a similar occa- 
sion, poured forth in strains of philan- 
thropic ardour, the importance and 
transcendent excellence of our order? 
Shall I descend from your view with- 
out exerting my limited ability to carol 
aloud the matchless worth and ac- 
knowledged utility of our Masonic in- 
stitution ? No, my brethren and com- 
panions ! Your looks silently express 
what your lips would readily utter; 
and you cast a glance of anxious ex- 
pectation, as if from me will emenate 
such explanations as are consistent 
with our duties, and that shall at once 
disclose many mysterious objects, that 
have repeatedly excited the astonish- 
ment of the uninformed, who have 
never been irradiated by the glorious 
light of Masonry. In accordance then 
with the wish of those who would 
know the incentives that unite us this 
day in the bond of fellowship, and that 
cause us to appear as we do, decked in 
those badges, “ more ancient than the 


golden fleece or Roman eagle ; more 
honourable than the star and garter 
I shall attempt to describe a mere out* 
line of those duties that embrace in 
the circle of our order, the best prin- 
ciples of the heart; and that may 
unfold our pretensions to those con- 
spicuous emblems, that distinguish on 
from other associations. 

Who, among this auditory, are soli- 
citous to learn the motive principle, 
the secret power, that controuls n 
band of brothers, and that cements 
them in an indissoluble chain, that no 
insidious device, no dark design, no 
unhallowed touch can sever or db- 
| solve? Who, within the reach of my 
voice, would question the correctness, 
doubt the purity, or condemn the ope- 
rations of our fraternity; If such be 
present, let them apply to be inducted 
in the sanctuary of our assemblage j 
let them in due form, and with up- 
right intentions, ask admission. We, 
turn not from the worthy and well 
qualified ; we discountenance not the 
free born and of good report; we 
close not our doors to the aspiring for 
information, whose eyes are obscured 
from the true light of Masonry; we 
are willing to receive and acknow- 
ledge them “ true and truety” We 
are ever ready to “ bring the blind by 
ways they know not ; lead them in 
paths they have not known; make 
darkness light before them, and crook- 
ed things straight ; these things to do 
unto them, and not forsake them.”* 
We would rather extend the helping 
hand, and open the inviolable reper- 
tory of our secrets, for the information 
of the candidate for .Masonry, whose 
intentions are honest, whose actions 
are laudable, and whose soul is readily 
attuned to the softening notes of sup 
pliant humanity. We would rather 
instruct them iu the means of acquir- 
ing pre-eminence, by maintaining the 
level of integrity, with all mankind; 
of acting on the ignore of probity 
with all the world ; of p lu mbi ng their 
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<*>nduct by the line of rectitude; and 
of spreading the cement of brotherly 
love wherever our order extends. We 
are disposed even to deVelope the na- 
ture of this mysticism, that in consign- 
ing Its votaries to perpetual silerice, 
embraces in its dispensations the best 
principles of the human heart; tife 
most prominent of virtuous pursuits, 
that prompts to acts of charity and be- 
nevolence, without distinction or re- 
gard to any particular sect or denomi- 
nation ; that presents the hand of fel- 
lowship to ail, and that communes 
alike with the plebeian and patrician ; 
with the lowly peasant and the ele- 
vated monarch of unlimited domains. 
We have no repugnance in associating 
with, aad extending the benefits of our 
order, to any of moral character, be 
his occupation high or low ; and in 
the words of a distinguished brother;* 
** no matter what country may have 
given him birth ; no matter what cli- 
mate, whether an eastern or an Afri- 
can sun may have shone on him ; no 
matter wbat religion he may profess, 
whether Christian, Jew, or Mahome- 
tan ; no matter whether he now anti- 
cipate the coming of the Messiah ; 
whether he perform a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, to visit and bow at the holy 
tomb; or a pilgrimage to Mecca, to 
adore and worship the Prophet; yet 
if he believe in God, he may be a Ma- 
son . 79 Such indeed is the universality 
of our principles ; such the disposi- 
tion we profess, to initiate the uninfor- 
med, and irradiate with undiminisbed 
glory, those who, reposing their trust 
in God, follow virtue as a leader , and 
feareth no danger. It becomes then 
the bounden duty of every Mason, to 
support the exahed character of the 
fraternity, and maintain its objects. 
In order to evince in what these cha- 
racteristics consist, I shall endeavour 
to speak of a few of the prominent 
points, comprised under the duties of 
a Mason, but first shall revert to the 
origin of this order. 

* Wm. Schley, E«q. deputy grand master. 
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When from the hands of the Su- 
preme Architect, the world received 
form and order, beauty and symmetry, 
sublimity and grandeur. When by 
his will misshapen chaos acquired 
appropriate divisions, and confusion 
yielded to regularity. When planets 
first moved within their spheres, and 
the murmuring ocean invited the 
dauntless spirit to embark on its trem- 
ulous bosom. When the earth yield- 
ed her iuctease, and Man, like the 
verdant meadows sprang forth in the 
order of creation— -and when the hu- 
man face by increasing numbers, re- 
sorted to those inventions, that were 
to contribute in the process of time, to 
his comfort and prosperity; then it 
was that u creature linked to creature, 
man toman.” \ Then it was, we trace 
the dawnings of those mechanic arts, 
whose usefulness shone with the splen- 
dour of meridian glory, that was to il- 
lumine the whole human family, in 
the attainment of that distinguished 
rank, which by their inventive pow- 
ers, they have reached. It is almost 
from the infancy of creation, that we 
discover the association between ar- 
chitectural pursuits — the expansion of 
intellect, the formation of the social 
compact; the observance of philan- 
thropic duties, and the boundless mu- 
nificence of the Supreme Dispensator. 
Here then may we truly date the ori- 
gin of our noble institntion, which 
must be considered in relation to the 
prosperity of man, both speculative 
and operative ; the utility of each is 
fabricated on the substantial ground- 
work of aH those moral excellencies, 
that render man worthy a terrestrial 
existence* and acceptable in the sight 
of him, who sits^supreme in glorified 
realms. It is then from the primeval 
state of society, that our order dis- 
played its inseparable attachment to 
those indispensable labours, that im- 
proved the condition of man, and 
which has been handed down from 
generation to generation with decreas- 
ing usefulness and manifest improve- 
ment. 
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The connection between operative 
and speculative Masonry, gradually 
unfolded to the enlightened, new scenes 
of contemplation, tending to exhibit 
the infinite works of God, and his a- 
buudant goodness to the ciiildren of 
his creation. Here mutual dependen- 
ces were first established : here a gen- 
eral subserviency to worldly concerns, 
incurred a moral fitness, only com- 
mensurate with divine command ; and 
here man was taught duly to appre- 
ciate those qualifications of the heart, 
that make os ready participants in the 
adversities of the human family. — 
The analogy of our order with . the 
progressive state of society, while it 
establishes its antiquity, discloses its 
usefulness, and must at once convince 
the ignorant in our principles , that 
they stand arrayed in traoscendant 
splendour, shedding a vivifying ray er 
like to all. 

From the remote origin of our in- 
stitution, which we now perceive may 
be dated from the Ancient of Days ; 
we cannot be at a loss to conceive the 
wide range and multifarious pursuits, 
embraced in the duties of a Mason. 
The particular objects that claim the 
serious consideration of every brother, 
and that unfold the importance of bis 
relative duties, we shall now consider 
with peculiar concern. 

Unconnected with operative Mason- 
ry as an art, speculative Masonry in 
contra distinction with the former, 
embraces the pursuit of all laudable 
occupations, that can in the least exalt 
man, and render him worthy his no- 
ble destinies. Charity, benevolence, 
and humanity, constitute the most 
prominent characteristics of a Free 
Mason, and under this denomination, 
points out the observance of those 
transceudant qualities of our species, 
that must at once excite respect and 
veneration: and as these principles 
are inseparable with the duties of a 
Mason, they disclose the magnitude of 
our ancient and honourable fraternity. 

Can the miud conceive, or the 
tongue delight to dwell on a more en- 


nobling subject than the dispensation 
of chanty ? Can the imagination, di- 
lating beyond the bounds of ordinary 
excursions, pause to contemplate a 
more resplendent duty ? Can the eye 
in its wanderings through the fields of 
creation, be engaged in surveying a 
more magnificent object than the hand 
of charity extended for the relief of a 
fellow being ? Can human nature, 
while in the performance of a sublu- 
nary pilgrimage, and while careering 
through the enchantment of a world, 
delight to engage in services more 
gratifying and beatific, than assuaging 
the turmoils incidental to an earthly 
abode ? Who is so hardy, so insensi- 
ble to the finer feelings of our nature, 
as to place in competition any occupa- 
tion that can arrest the attention and 
rouse our keenest sensibilities ? Such 
indeed are the tendencies, and such 
the engageraeuts of the Masonic char- 
acter. 1 know nothing mor? mag- 
nanimous, nothing to throw a glitter I 
over the actions of mankind, amidst 
the conflicts of this world, than the 
magic influence of benevolence. It 
sheds lustre in the darkest hour of ad- 
versity ; it elevates man above all oth- 
er beings and approximates him to 
divinity. I know nothing of such 
overwhelming influence, as the com- 
miserating smile — the southing ex- 
pression — the melting tones of dulcet 
alleviation. I know nothing of such 
heavenly interposition as the out- 
stretched arm of fostering care. It 
robs pain of its annoying sting, and 
fixes joy where it was unknown be? 
fore. It invests with the majesty of 
divinity, and discloses the most prom- 
inent virtues. I know nothing more 
alluring to refinement, than the exer- 
cise of the finer feelings of the heart, 
that include in its dictates, universal 
charity. But, my auditors, the excel- 
lence of Masonic duties, is not sole- 
ly comprised in contributing to the 
wants and necessities of a brother ; 
they extend beyond this, and are fre- 
quently engaged in acts of more per- 
manent advantage. 
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It is not the ifcere sustenance afford- 
ed by the hand of charity, that we 
alone regard : no, it is that charity, 
which gleams with enraptured efful- 
gence, which is exercised in conceal- 
ing, rather than disclosing the foibles 
and vices, the errors and inconsisten- 
cies, that man'incautiouslyenconnters. 
It is that charity, which actuates to 
die support of a Brother Mason’s cha- 
racter ; to remove the stains that dark- 
en his reputation ; and to support him, 
in every acceptation of the term, by 
supporting him in his absence, amidst 
the load of opprobium that shall be 
heaped upon him, to debase and de- 
grade.. It is that charity, which in 
the most friendly aod affectionate man- 
ner, points out improprieties and re- 
claims from offences. It is that char- 
ily, which is prompt in giving salutary 
advice, to save from crimes and their 
attendant calamities. It is that chari- 
ty, which prompts to the information 
of impending danger, and that rescues 
from wretchedness, misery and des- 
truction. It is that charity, which 
leads the indiscreet brother from the . 
path of immorality, and that presents 
to his view, the beauties of a blessed 
immortality, for virtuous deeds. It is 
that charity, which is ever ready in 
softening savage anger, and that melts 
into composure the angry elements of . 
wild and infuriated passions, that too 
often cause us to run counter our so- 
ber judgments, and heedlessly to com- 
mit indiscretions, when it is too late 
to repent. It is that charity, which 
excites the utmost energy of soul, in 
kind admdnitioos, faithfully adminis- 
tered with that Brotherly love, which 
cannot fail of restoring to the world a 
valued citizen, to the Lodge a useful 
brother, and to an affectionate family 
its prop and stay. It is that charity, 
which, disregarding selfish views, 
knows no fear, but th efear of lacking 
power in the deficiency of means to 
gratify the impulsive feelings of a phi- 
lanthropic heart. Nay, it is that cha- 
rity/which pauses not to consider who 
is the object of relief— that enquires 


not whether friend or foe, are invol- 
ved in the shackles of misfortune.— 
Such charities are substantial, and such 
duties inestimable. This is indeed 
“ doing unto others, as we would they 
should do unto us.” 

The duties of a Mason, are only 
limited by those boundaries, which are 
fixed for the expansion of all the bright 
qualities that adorn and dignify our 
nature. They are not even circum- 
scribed by time, by circumstance, or 
by death. Our affectionate duties ex- 
tend to the grave. They call into 
action the keenest emotions, and draw 
forth the latent tear, to bedew the cheek 
of fraternal love. They are as essen- 
tial to a deceased brother, as during his 
existence. The performance of the 
funeral rites, not only remind us of the 
present, but of the future. They not 
only evince our attachment to each 
other in life, but in death ; and afford 
consolation to the bereaved relatives, 
that none are carried to their grave, 
unattended and unlamented ; or that a 
sigh should be wanting to add solem- 
nity to the closing scene. This, is 
considered among us, an imperious du- 
ty, that none should be tardy in ob- 
serving. Does it not bespeak affec- 
tions of the most endearing cast ? — 
does it not excite sensations that no 
language can sufficiently express. — 
Need I repeat, what a Mason experi- 
ences on such occasions ? Have we 
not felt! Oh, sadly felt! the anguish 
and lacerations of the finest feelings, 
while performing the last melancholy 
duties, and while pronouncing the re- 
quiem over the remains of many much 
valued friends and brothers? Have 
we not with alacrity displayed our 
brotherly love, in accompanying to 
the silent tomb, many worthy and 
bright Masons, who have been cut 
down by the fell-destroyer, during our 
late afflictive and calamitous season ? 
Can I look round and not discover 
the absence of some of our brightest 
ornaments ? Is not the chasm pro- 
duced, very perceptibly ? Shall I in 
vain enquire, where is our esteemed 
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brother, conspicuous for bis Masonic 
virtues t Where is our valued bro- 
ther, remarkable for his Masonic lore. 
Where the youthful brother of pro- 
spective merit? The conviction of 
their present abode in blissful realms, 
involuntarily urges me to exclaim, 
They are with their God, enjoying the 
rich reward of their meritorious ac- 
tions ! They are awaiting our pres- 
ence, in that Lodge, “ not made with 
hands, eternal iq the heavens.” Who 
among us do not deeply feel the force 
and severity of our loss, that has de- 
prived us of many worthy brethren 
and companions ? Let me not dwell 
long on this subject ; perhaps in the 
fervency of thought, and warmth of 
expression, I may incautiously open 
wounds but just cicatrised, and. that 
still require some consolatory applica- 
tion to quiet the pains of remembrance. 
This is not a lit occasion to speak of 
the merits of our . departed friends. — 
This burst of feeling you will pardon, 
it is but a passing tribute to their 
memories. Let their virtues that have 
phone conspicuous while gliding down 
the declivity of time, meet in death 
the rewards due to genuine actions, 
qnd dignified pursuits. Yet, my friends 
the duties of a Mason does not close 
here ; others of paramount considera- 
tion claim his special care and atten- 
tion. 1 mean the observance of all 
those kind offices that the commise- 
rating hand of a brother, is wont to 
bestow on a Mason’s widow, orphans, 
and relatives. What more estimable, 
than to pour the balm of comfort in 
the lacerated bosom of the bemoaning 
widow ? — What more God-like, than 
to be a father to the fatherless; to 
watch over their infant cares, and 
while administering to their wants, in- 
stil those sublime precepts, that were 
inculcated and practised by their pa- 
rent ? — What more exalting, than to 
extend the hand of charity to the re- 
lief of the relative of a departed bro- 
ther ? — Who can conceive a more en- 
nobling duty, than to feed the hungry, 
clothe the na^ed, wipe the tear from 


the furrowed cheek, and above allxalm. 
the tumultuous bosom heaving with 
sorrow and the pangs of destitution. 
These are indeed the noblest attributes 
of a good Mason. These are indeed, 
inseparable with his moral and social 
qualities. These are indeed, the links 
in that chain of imperious obligations, 
that bind him to the fraternity, and 
that make biro distinguished net only 
in the estimation of his fellow man, 
but in the approbatory countenance of 
his Maker. Widows of deceased bro- 
thers— while the heart bleeds, and all 
the emotions of the soul are roused by 
thy rended wailings, that assail the 
very battlements of the stoughtest feel- 
ings; while thy lamentations, the spon- 
taneous result of overflowing grief, and 
that sadly convey the anguish that the 
pains of bereavement have excited, 
let not desperation rest on the mmd, 
yield not to the vacant gaze of hope- 
less, hapless relief. Turn, to the fra- 
ternity, expect to find in the Masonic 
brother of your lost partner, a friend, 
a.cpunseljor, a ready and willing stay 
and support to all thy cares, to all thy 
turmoils. It is his duty to administer 
to thy wants, and to raise thy droop- 
ing spirits, worn down by affliction.-— 
Orphans of deceased brothers 1 — thy 
swelling bosoms unaccustomed to har- 
rassing misery — thy tender minds, es- 
tranged to affliction, render thee par- 
ticular objects of sympathy. Arrest 
the tear that dims the sight, and look 
to the Masonic Brother of thy lament- 
i ed parent. It is his duty to receive 
and protect thy infant frame from the 
trammels of destitution, and the entail- 
ment of penury and want. It is hk 
special trust to clothe thy nakedness, 
appease thy hunger, still thy lamenta- 
tions, and rear thee to maturity by his 
fostering hand ; to instil those princi- 
ples which his order enjoins, and be 
rigidly observant of all that can exak 
the man and dignify the Mason* Sires, 
hulled in the vortex of misfortune, 
encircled by large and youthful fami- 
lies, whose infirmities entailed 
the utmost indigence, safer not the vi- 
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per despondence to knaw on thy vi- 
tak; think not that you see in pro- 
spective, your helpless family a prey 
t» starvation, and wanting the small 
pittance that can hold life from death ; 
consider not, that when the lamp of 
life shall be extinguished, and exhaus- 
ted nature shall return to whence it 
sprang; that abjectness and the cra- 
vings of hunger will be their lot. En- 
„ quire of thy Brother, if be indeed be 
a true Mason, when he toot poor and 
p a nayfesg , and unable to assist him* 
self, if he asked and received no re- 
hrffht will require no stronger in- 
centive — he will surely arrest the pro- 
gress ef the tear, and while it rolls 
down thy venerable face, ornaments 
that countenance overshadowed with 
gloom — he will minister to thy dis- 
tresses, and cause thy winter sun 
whose meridian height was obscured 
by the mist of adversity, to shine forth 
with mild and cheering rays, and at 
last decline in a serene sky. 

From such resplendent qualifica- 
cafsons, that elevate the character, and 
stamp the conduct of every Mason, 
who can for a moment think with 
levity on his duties ? This is but a 
faint sketch of the true distribution of 
Masonic employment ; and in this out- 
line, I call to memory frhat must strike 
the mind with peculiar pleasure. 

The virtues ef the heart, are insep- 
arably embraced in the duties of a 
Mason. Brotherly love comprises all 
that can enlighten and exalt In the 
catalogue of superior acquirements it 
stands in very legible* characters. In- 
cluded in this, is undisguised friend- 
ship ; I mean not that friendship which 
owes its birth to interested views, and 
that sacrifices int egrity and honour 
for its support and strength. No: 
Masonic friendship spurns the act that 
does not emanate from the heart, and 
is carried by the crimson stream, 
through every vein and fibre. With 
this is also connected, faith, hope, 
truth, justice, mercy, and temperance. 
These make the Mason truly estima- 
ble. It Is the excellence of the order, 


to move within' comport of propriety, 
and on the square of probity. He 
who rules his conduct by equity, need 
fear no danger, for the Almighty go- 
eth with him, who is attentive to these 
divine precepts; all moral obligations 
being essential duties, that come un- 
der the denomination of Masonic. 

While surveying the precious orna- 
ments, that adorn the republic of hu- 
man nature, and that give stability 
and worth to the duties of a Mason ; 
how natural is it for the mind to rest 
on such models of superior admira- 
tion. Female pre-eminence, in the 
scale of Masonic consideration, should 
ever preponderate; and at no time are 
the duties, of a Mason more conspicu- 
ously great, than in encouraging the 
production of those splendid corrusca- 
tions of tenderness and affection, that 
illumine the dejected hopes of the 
children of misfortune. Inseparable 
then with the duties of the fraternity, 
is an urn-emitted and unlimited regard 
for the softer sex, who, although not 
admitted to the benefits and mysteries 
of our order, are not the less entitled 
to its dispensations. They should at 
all times claim the protection of every 
brother, because in them we perceive 
essential objects for furthering the 
grand design of Masonic principles, 
and of keeping in remembrance the 
performance of all those kind offices 
that establish the Masonic character. 
In them are discovered the unexam- 
pled beamings of true commiseration. 
In their association may be found those 
unrestrained, unman acled precepts that 
Strongly enforce this truth, that no 
station or employment can equal the 
Masonic, when engaged in contribu- 
ting to the alleviation of human mise- 
ry ; for which purpose none are so ef- 
ficient as woman ; and it is from this 
consideration, the) merit the attention 
of every Mason. 

After this brief survey of those du- 
ties which must be discharged with 
that sincerity of heart, which, in com- 
porting with the moral fitness of things, 
stamp the intriqgic worth of the Mason ; 
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after this imperfect declination, that 
no adventitious tints of art can portray 
or embellish ; who can for a moment 
consider such a system, and such at- 
tainments with indifference and con- 
tempt ? who can now contemplate our 
order as a mere specious form, a hy- 
pocritical sanctity for the concealment 
of fraud and dissipation — of base du- 
plicity and odious deception ? Are the 
duties of a Mason nothing but naked 
ceremonies, mantled under professions 
of charity to allure and deceive ? Is 
this a semblance without the reality— 
a shadow without the substance— emp- 
ty words, used to prostitute the fairest 
intentions under plausible pretexts? 
Confidently may I hope, none within 
the sound of my voice, can disbelieve 
the verity of our declaration, or frown 
indignantly on our institution. 

Brethren and Companions : I can- 
not descend from the station assigned 
me, without expressing my satisfac- 
tion in observing the present celebrity 
and weight of character our order has 
acquired, in being countenanced by 
the great and goody and the rapid dis- 
persion of that prejudice and opposi- 
tion which have been manifested by 
the ignorant and unenlightened. The 
extensiou of our attributes; the disse- 
mination of our principles ; the pro- 
motion of human happiness, and the 
interest evinced for the fraternity ; all 
conspire to cement us more firmly in 
the great work we are bound to pur- 
sue. Notwithstanding our imperious 
observance of those secret principles, 
we are solemnly pledged to keep and 
treasure in our bosoms ; not withstand-, 
ing the imposing measures and coer- 
sive means used for the violation of 
our sacred trust, we still remain em- 
blems of unshaken fidelity, presenting 
to the world the brilliant example of 
inflexible adherence to those intrinsic 
and exalted virtues, that are not to be 
obtained but by those of proper qua- 
lifications and of good report. 

The beauties of the Masonic cha- 
racter must daily appear to you with 
increasing lustre, because our duties 


are not only engaged in rendering nor 
selves happy, but in bestowiug happi- 
ness on others: and amidst all the 
splendour that vaulting ambition can 
obtain ; the virtuous actions of a Ma- 
son, appear peculiarly conspicuous, 
and are achievements of renown of 
more than adamantine durability, that 
sheds around a halo of glory, that 
nothing can obscure or remove. 

The universal prevalence of your 
relative duties ; your ready co-opera- 
tion in the grand work, which, hi 
maintaining the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to 11 s under all forms of 
governments, and even in times of 
bigotry and oppression, which secures 
the perpetuation of our noble institu- 
tion— and the boundless expansion of 
our order, which continues in opera- 
tion with zeal and undeviating ener- 
gy ; are harbingers of that accordance 
with divine pleasure, that must make 
you rise superior in the estimation of 
the world ; and under the munificence 
of the Supreme Architect of the Uni- 
verse, secure for you the rewards due 
to genuine charity and meritorious 
actions. So shall you, while gliding 
down the stream of life, meet in death, 
the commendations of thousands ; and 
in the world to come, life eternal. 

Permit me tb repeat to you, the 
words of an inspired Brother. “ Be 
assured,” said he, “the reward of a 
good Mason, is . not only inestimable, 
but commensurate with eternity it- 
self.” 

“ The stars shall fade, the sun's broad beams 
expire, 

Creation sink on nature’s funeral pyre ; 

But virtue's gifts, unfading shall endure, 
When skies, and stars, and sun’s shall be 
no more.” 


From the Washington City Gazette of M 

17 , 1821 . 

OBITUARY. 

Died, on Friday afternoon, at four 
o’clock, Alexander M‘CoaiwcK,ESq. 
of this city, aged about 47 years. Those 
who knew him wifi beat* testimony to 
his benevolent disposition, mid his use- 
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ftfaen; to his fidelity in friendship, 
and all the relations of life ; to his en- 
terprise as a merchant, and to that un- 
suspecting confidence which feels no 
jgmiie Within, and dreads none without, 
his goodness laid him bare to the blasts 
of adversity ; when he did not receive 
on the turn of the wheel all that gene- 
rosity or justice, which he had been so 
prompt to bestow. Mr. McCormick 
had filled various civil offices, to which 
he was called by the yoice of his fel- 
low citizens. He has left a numerous 
feaily to lament his loss. 

His friends are requested to attend 
his funeral, at 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning, the 18th instant, from his 
hie residence, on Capitol Hill. 

* MASONIC NOTICE. 

The officers and brethren of the re- 
spective lodges of the District of Co- 
hmbia, and the brethren generally, in 
the city, are requested to meet at the 
Grand Lodge room, to-morrow morn- 
ing, the 18th instant, at 10 o’clock, 
to attend the funeral procession of our 
late brother Alexander McCormick. 

From the same, of Feb. 24. 

LOCAL. 

Nothing bo^ the justness of the re- 
bate that follows, and the manly and 
elegant tern# in which it is couched, 
induces its insertion so unseasonably. 
It ought to have appeared on Monday 
fast; but uncontrolable circumstances 
have delayed it until Saturday. 

For the Washington Gazette. 

To the worshipful master, subordinate 
officers, and brethren of lodge No. 1 , 
in the City of Washington, n. c. 

Brethren 

Aa a peaceful sojourner came I a- 
owog you; 1 learned that the spirit of 
dm fflustrious Hiram rested with you. 
tad the incense of fraternal love arose 
iaaareet perfumes from your conse- 
cMari altars. My soul swelled with 
AaonbUme emotion of brotherly com- 
wmttmh fcttd 1 hailed with -pleasing 
MMNMt the hour which should con- 

N 


summate my felicity within the sacred 
walls of your lodge. My dreams were 
idle ; my hopes vain and illusory. A 
cloud arose iu the west, and the hori- 
zon was overcast with a desponding 
gloom : It was the dark and awful 
cloud of death ; it stretched its sable 
terrors far abroad, and rudely mocked 
the fears it had created in the minds 
of victims yet unsought : It reached 
the portals of your temple ; no bars, 
or bolts, or armed tv lers, could impede 
its dreadful course; it rolled to the 
Last ; your worshipful past master saw 
the approach of this exterminating dae- 
mon. and the awful forebodings of his 
soul betrayed the victim of its ire. At 
this solitary moment he might have 
sunk in agonies of despair, but the 
friendly star of Bethlehem shone in 
radiant splendour through an aperture 
of the cloud, and the finger of hope 
pointed the wandering eye to the fields 
of paradise above. Already did the 
vengeful enemy shake his missile wea- 
pon over his devoted victim, and the 
last agonies were anticipated by sur- 
rounding friends : the storm for a mo- 
ment rested on eternity’s dark brink; 
from the dread verge he turned, one 
sad and lingering look he gave, and 
gently whispered his last poor wish — 
“ That his companions and brethren 
might consummate his worldly destiny 
with the honours of Free Masonry.” 
It was the last sad wish of him, whose 
name stands foremost on the honour- 
able archives of the order : the blow 
is struck ! the work is done ! his spirit 
has returned to God who gave it. I 
heard the solemn dirge! the funeral 
procession moved on, and the body of 
Alexander ********, was deposited 
in the peaceful folds of its parent 
earth. The deep drawn sigh of wid- 
owed constancy wafted his long-loved 
name to the mercy-seat above. The 
hallowed tear of orphanage watered 
the sod which rests upon his manly 
bosom, and his tomb was marked by 
a count less throng of weeping fr;- nds. 

All, all were remem- 

brance of his qpalted usefulness, save 
n 
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alone, the languid flame which glim- 
mers with sickly hue in the cold ave- 
nues of Masonic hearts. Where is 
the brother’s hand to lay him on his 
eaceful bed ? Where the emblems of 
is former power? And where the 
sprig of cassia which is to flourish, in 
immortal green, over his consecrated 
dust ? I hear no companion’s bene- 
diction at the grave ! The astonished 
senses seek in vain the sweet savour 
of incense which should be offered at 
the shrine of departed worth 5 and the 
genius of Masonry, in sorrowing si- 
lence, weeps the cold apathy which 
rests upon her votaries here. Com- 
panions and brethren; ye heard his 
last request, and how could ye forego 
the imperious duty ye owe to the 
manes of a departed friend, a worthy 
master , an exalted Mason, a most ex- 
cellent past high priest ? In what 
rode quarry sleeps the conscience of 
your present master, that the expiring 
calls of a past superior cannot call it 
forth ? In what lonely dell have you 
buried the sweet sympathies of our 
celestial order, that the trembling 
voice of a dying chieftain cannot woo 
them ? * Turn to those altars, where, 
on the bended knee of adoration you 
have sworn, and recollect that each 
sentence, as it escaped your lips, was 
wafted to the mansions above, and en- 
graven on imperishable tablets by the 
recording angeUof Heaven. Each ra- 
diant orb, which sheds hs benignant 
lustre in the consecrated firmament, 
bears witness to your mutual obliga- 
tions as Masons, and as Christians. 
How could you then remain unmoved 
by this last request ? Has he been lost 
in the mazes of a misguided fancy, 
or sunk for a moment beneath the 
weight of huma n error ? Remember ! 
O remember, that indiscretion in him, 
should not destroy humanity in you ! 

But enough: lie has escaped the 
corrupted currents of human nature, 
and reposes in the silent court of death, 
waiting the mandate of our Heavenly 
Grand Master) to appear at the open- 
ing of the celestial lodge on high, 


where may we all appear arrayed in 
the robes of righteousness and truth! 
1 address you in the perfect bond of 
unity and peace , aad in behalf of the 
universal fraternity of Christitih Ma- 
sons, and warn you to leave the sacred 
mysteries untarnished, and render un- 
to Caesar the things which are Caesar’s. 
Accept, brethren, the good will of one 
who has travelled and not been weary, 
and who counteth all things as nothing 
Without CHAKtTY. 


FELLOW CRAFT’S DEGREE. 

On this degree, Mr. Preston ob- 
serves, “ Masonry is a progressive 
science, and is divided into different 
classes or degrees, for the more regu- 
lar advancement in the knowledge of 
its mysteries. According to the pro- 
gress we make, we limit or extend our 
inquiries; and in proportion to oar 
capacity, we attain to a less or greater 
degree of perfection. 

“ Masonry includes almost every 
branch of polite learning under the 
veil of its mysteries, which compre- 
hend a regular system of science. Ma- 
ny of its illustrations may appear un- 
important to the confined genius ; but 
the man of more engaged faculties 
will consider them iu the highest de- 
gree useful and interesting. To please 
the accomplished scholar and ingeni- 
ous artist, the institution is wisely 

{ rianned ; and in the investigation of its 
atent doctrines, the philosopher and 
mathematician experience equal satis- 
faction and delight. 

u To exhaust the various subjects 
of which Masonry treats, would trans- 
cend the powers of die brightest ge- 
nius ; still, however, nearer approach- 
es to perfection may be made, and the 
•man of wisdom will not check the pro* 
gress of his abilities, though the task; 
he attempts may not seem insun&otsnt* 
able. Perseverance and application 
will remove each difficulty a» «t xtc* 
curs; every step he advances, ueoi 
pleasure will open to his view, 
instruction of the noblest kind attest! 
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his researches. In the diligent pur- 
suit of knowledge, great discoveries 
'are made, and thelntellectual faculties 
are wisely employed in promoting the 
glory of God, and the good of man. 

“ Such is the tendency of every il- 
lustration in Masonry. Reverence for 
the Deity, and gratitude for the bless- 
ings of Heaven, are inculcated in every 
degree. This is the plan of our sys- 
tem, and the result of all our inquiries. 

“ The first degree is intended to en- 
force the duties of morality, and im- 
print on the memory the noblest prin- 
ciples which can adorn the human 
mind. The second degree extends 
the same plan, and comprehends a 
more diffusive system of knowledge. 
Practice and theory qualify the indus- 
trious Mason to share the pleasures 
which an advancement in the art ne- 
cessarily affords. Listening with at- 
tention to the wise opinions of expo 
rienced craftsmen on important sub- 
jects, his mind is gradually familiarised 
to useful instruction, and he is soon 
enabled to investigate truths of the ut- 
most concern in the general transac- 
tions of life. 

“ From this system proceeds a ra- 
tional amusement; while the mental 
powers are fully employed, the judg- 
ment is properly exercised. A spirit 
of emulation prevails; and every bro- 
ther vies, who shall most excel in pro- 
moting the valuable rules of the in- 
stitution.” 

THE SECOND LECTURE. 

THE FIRST SECTION 

Of the second decree, “ elucidates 
the mode of introduction into this class; 
and instructs the diligent craftsman 
how to proceed in the proper arrange- 
ment of the ceremonies which are 
used on that occasion, while it enables 
him to judge of their importance, and 
convinces him of the necessity of ad- 
hering to all the established usages of 
the order. Here he is entrusted with 
particular tests, to prove his title to the 
privileges of this degree, and satisfac- 
tory reasons are given for their origin. 


Many duties which eement in the firm- 
est union the well-informed brethren, 
are illustrated ; and an opportunity is 
given to make such advances in the 
art as must always distinguish the abi- 
lities of the able craftsman. 

“ This section, besides the ceremo- 
ny of initiation into the second degree, 
contains many important particulars, 
with which no officer of the lodge 
should be unacquainted.” 

Charge at Initiation into the Second 
Degree . 

“ Brother, 

“ Being advanced to the second de- 
gree, we congratulate you on your pre- 
ferment. The internal, and not the 
external, qualifications of a man, are 
what Masonry regards. As you in- 
crease in knowledge, you will conse- 
quently improve in social intercourse. 

“It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
the duties which, as a Mason, you are 
now bound to discharge ; or enlarge 
on the necessity of a strict adherence 
to them, as your own experience must 
have established their value. It may 
be sufficient to observe, that your past 
behaviour and regular deportment 
have merited the honour which we 
have conferred ; and in your new cha- 
racter, it is expected that you will not 
only conform to the principles of the 
order, but steadily persevere in the 
practice of every commendable virtue. 

“ The study of the liberal arts, that 
valuable branch of education, which 
tends so effectually to polish and adorn 
the mind, is earnestly recommended 
to your consideratiou; especially the 
science of geometry, which is estab- 
lished as the basis of our art. Geom- 
etry, or Masonry, originally synony- 
mous terms, is of a divine and moral 
nature, and enriched with the most 
useful knowledge ; while it proves the 
wonderful properties of nature, it de- 
monstrates the more important truths 
of morality. 

“ As the solemnity of our ceremo- 
nies requires D .a serious ^jleportinent, 
you are to be particularly attentive to 
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your behaviour in our regular assem- 
blies; you are to preserve our ancient 
usages and customs sa credand invio- 
lable ; and induce others, by your ex- 
ample, to hold them in due veneration. 

u The laws and regulations of the 
order you are strenuously to support 
and maintain. You are not to palli- 
ate or aggravate the offences of your 
brethren; but, in decision of every 
trespass against our rules, judge with 
candour, admonish with friendship, 
and reprehend with justice. 

“ As a craftsman, in our private as- 
semblies, you may offer your senti- 
ments and opinions on such subjects 
as are regularly introduced in the lec- 
ture. By this privilege you may im- 
prove your intellectual powers; qua- 
lify yourself to become an useful mem- 
ber of society ; and like a skilful bro- 
ther, strive to excel in every thing 
that is good and £reat. 

“ All regular signs and summonses, 
given and received, you are duly to 
honour, and punctually to obey ; inas- 
much as they consist with our pro- 
fessed principles. You are to supply 
the wants, and relieve the necessities 
of your brethren and fellows, to the 
utmost of your power and abilities ; 
you are on no account to wrong them, 
uor see them wronged; but apprise 
them of approaching danger, and view 
their interest as inseparable from your 
own. 

“ Such is the nature of your engage- 
ments as a craftsman ; and to these du- 
ties you are now bound by the most 
sacred ties.” 

THE SECOND 8ECTION 

To this degree, “ presents an ample 
field for the'nian of genius to perambu- 
late. It cursorily specifies the parti- 
cular classes of the order, and explains 
the requisite qualifications for prefer- 
n^nt in each. In the explanation of 
our usages, many remarks are intro- 
duced, equally useful to the expe- 
rienced artist, and the sage moralist. 
The various operations of the mind 
are demonstrated, as far as they will 


| admit of elucidation, and a fond of 
| extensive science is explored through* 

| out. Here we find employment for 
leisure hours, trace science from its 
original source, and drawing the at* 
tention to the snm of perfection, 
contemplate with admiration on tile 
wonderful works of the Creator. . Ge- 
ometry is displayed, with all its pow- 
ers and properties ; and in the disqta- 
sition of this valuable science, the 
mind is filled with rapture and delight. 
Such is the latitude of this section, that 
the most judicious have foiled in an 
attempt to explain it, as the rational 
powers are exerted to their utmost 
stretch, in illustrating the beauties of 
nature, and demonstrating the more 
important truths of morality.” 

The time of life is the only time 
wherein we can prepard for another 
world: and oh! how short aud un- 
certain is this time ! How frail and 
uncertain is the life of man ! What 
multitudes does death surprise in as 
hour, when they think nothing of it! 
How silently and insensibly does time 
slide away ; with what a winged swift- 
ness does it fly, and we cannot stay 
its progress, stop its course, or retard 
its hasty motion. 

GRAND CHAPTER OF KENTUCKY. 

At a grand communication of the 
grand royal arch chapter of the state 
of Kentucky, held at Frankfort is 
January last, the following most ex- 
cellent companions, were duly elected 
to the offices annexed to their respect- 
ive names, for the present year : 

David Graham Co^an, of Dan- 
ville, grand high priest. 

William Gibbes Hunt, of Lex- 
ington, deputy grand high priest. 

James Birney, of Danville, grand 
king. 

William Bell, of Shelby ville, 
grand scribe. 

John Huntingdon Crane, of Loo- 
isville, grand secretary. . 

Wingfield BuLfib^s^ Shelby- 

ville, grand treasurer. 
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Bov. Cbablns Crawford, of Shel- 
by county, and Rev. Nathan H. 
Haul, of Springfield, grand chaplains. 

Henry Wingate, of Frankfort, 
grand master. 

John C. Wenzel, of Louisville, G. 
C. G% 

lasers Reynolds, of Frankfort, 
grand secretary. ' 

Edward S, Coleman, of Frank- 
fort, grand tyler. 

A warrant of dispensation was grant- 
ed, authorising a royal arch chapter, 
to be opened and held in the town of 
Versailles, to be known by the name 
of Webb Chapter, and companion 
Thomas P. Hart was appointed Most 
Excellent High Priest; companion Wil- 
liam Blackburn, Most Excellent King, 
and companion John M’Kenney, jun. 
Most Excellent Scribe. 

It was unanimously resolved, that 
the future annual communications of 
this grand chapter, while held at 
Frankfort; should commence on the 
first Monday in December every year. 

New Castle Mark Lodge, No. 1, 
surrendered its charter to the grand 


chapter. 

The following is a list of the seve- 
ral subordinate chapters under the ju- 
risdiction of this grand chapter. 


LEXINGTON CHAPTER, NO. 1. 
William Gibbes Hunt, high priest. 
James G. Trotter, king. 

Bernard Metcalf, scribe. 

Richard B. Parker, captain of the 
host. 

Caleb W. Cloud, principal sojonr- 


Robert M’Nitt, royal arch captain. 

James M. Pike, third grand master. 

David A. Sayre, second grand mas- 
ter. 

Benjamin Keiser, first grand master. 

William H. Rainey, secretary. 

James Graves, treasurer. 

Francis Walker, steward and tyler. 

Past high priests . — John Tilford, 
William G. Hunt, Caleb W. Cloud, 
Thomas P. Hart. 

Stated meetings at Lexington the 
last Monday in every month. 


SHELBYVILLE CHAPTER, NO. & 

James Bradshaw, high priest. 

William Bell, king. 

Joseph W. Knight, scribe. 

James Moore, principal sojourner. 

John Willett, royal arch captain. 

Wingfield Bullock, third grand mas- 
ter. 

John Scott, second grand master. 

Benjamin F. Dupuy, first grand 
master. 

John Bull, secretary. 

John Bradshaw, treasurer. 

William J. Tunstall, steward and 
tyler. 

Stated meetings on the second Mon- 
day in every month. 


FRANKFORT CHAPTER, NO. 3. 
Oliver G. Waggoner, high priest. 
Alexander J. Mitchell, king. 
Thomas N. Loofborough, scribe. 
John Woods, captain of the host. 
Henry Wingate, principal sojourn- 
er. 

Mann Butler, royal arch captain. 
Edward S. Coleman, third grand 
master. 

Samuel B. Crockett, second grand 
master. 

Harry I. Thornton, first grand mas- 
ter. 

Benjamin Hensley, secretary. 
Chapman Coleman, Treasurer. 
Littleberry Batchelor, C. G. 
Francis Reynolds, steward and ty- 
ler. 

Past high priest . — George M . Bibb. 
Stated Meetings the fourth Monday 
of every month. 

DANVILLE CHAPTER, NO. 4. 
David Graham Cowan, high priest. 
James Birney, king. 

Beniamin F. Pleasants, scribe. 
Philip Yeiser, junior, captain of the 
host. 

M. Hope, royal arch captain. 
Robert Russell, third grand master. 
D. A. Russell, second grand master. 
John Yeiser, first grand master. 
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A . J. Caldwell, capt. G; 

B. H. Perkins, treasurer. 

William E. Warren, secretary. 

Stated Meetings third Saturday in 

every month. 

LOUISVILLE CHAPTER, NO. 6. 

Edward Tyler, jun. high priest. 

George R. C. Floyd, king.! 

John Sutton, scribe. 

John Trott, captain of the host. 

Temple Gwathmey, principal so- 
journer. 

Henry Waltz, royal arch* captain. 

Willianf Munday, third grand mas- 
ter. 

Nor borne B. Beall, second grand 
master. 

James L. Bogart, first grand mas- 
ter. 

E. T. Bainbridge, secretary. 

William Ferguson, treasurer. 

William F. Pratt, C. G. 

Coleman Daniel, tyler. 

William Ferguson, steward. 

Past high priests . — Richard Fer- 
guson and Francis Taylor. 

Stated Meetings the last Monday in 
every month. 

MAYSVILLE MARK LODGE, NO. 2. 

William B. Phillips, master. 

C. B. Shepherd, senior warden. 

Andrew Crookshanks, junior war- 
den. 

John W. Liiliston, treasurer. 

Lowman L. Hawes, secretary. 

John M. Morton, C. O. 

Wilson Coburn, S. O. 

Andrew M. January, J. O. 

James Powers, steward and tyler. 

Stated meetings first and third Sa- 
turdays in every month. 


i 

To the Editor of the Masonic Register. 

The inclosed valuable Masonic doc- 
ument, is sent by a brother and well 
wisher, who thinks that it ought to be 
re-published, for preservation, in your 
Masonic Register; and will at the 


L 

same time come extremely a propos 
for the serious consideration of the 
reverend synod at Pittsburgh. 

A little mttre Masonic matter every 
month, would no doubt please the 
majority of your subscribers. 

ACT OF THE ASSOCIATE . S^^>D, 

CONCERNING THE* MASON OATH. 

First published in the Scots Magazine, for 
August 1757. 

Edinburgh , 25th Aug. 1757. 

Whereas an oath is one of the most 
solemn acts of religious worship, which 
ought to be taken only upon impor- 
ant and necessary occasions ; and to 
be sworn in truth, in judgment, and in 
righteousness, without any mixture of 
sinful, profane, or superstitious devi- 
ces: — 

And whereas, the synod had laid 
before them, in their meeting at Stir- 
ling, on the 7th March, 1745, an over- 
ture concerning the Masonic oath, 
bearing, That there were very strong 
presumptions, that among Masons an 
oath of secrecy is administered to en- 
trants into their society, even under a 
capita] penalty, and before any of those 
things which they swear to keep se- 
cret be revealed to them; and that 
they pretend to take some of these se- 
crets from the Bible; besides other 
things, which are ground of scrapie, in 
the manner of swearing the said oath ; 
and therefore oveituring, that the sy- 
nod would consider the whole affair, 
and give directions with respect to the 
admission of persons engaged in that 
oath to sealing ordinances : — 

And whereas, the synod, in their 
meeting at Stirling, on the 26th of 
September 1745, remitted the over- 
ture concerning the Mason oath, to the 
several sessions subordinate to them, 
for their proceeding therein, as far as 
they should find practicable, accord- 
ing to our received and known princi- 
ples, and the plain rules of the Lord’s 
word, and sound reason : — 

And whereas, the synod, in their 
meeting at Edinburgh, on the 6th of 
[ March 1 75 ^ wheh a particular cause 
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shout the Mason oath was before 
them, did appoint ail the sessions un- 
der their inspection, to require all per- 
sons in their respective congregations, 
who are presumed or suspected to 
have been engaged in that oath, to 
make a plain acknowledgment, whe- 
ther or not they have ever been so ; 
and to require that such as they may 
find to have been engaged therein, 
should give ingenuous answers to what 
further inquiries the sessions may see 
cause to make, concerning the tenor 
and administration of the said oath to 
them; and that the sessions should pro- 
ceed to the purging of what scandal 
they may thus find those persons con- 
victed of, according to the directions 
of the aboyementioned act of Synod, 
in September 1745. 

And whereas, the generality of the 
sessions have, since the aforemention-. 
ed periods, dealt with several persons 
under their inspection about the Ma- 
son oath ; in the course of which pro- 
cedure, by the confessions made to 
them, they have found others, beside 
those of the Mason craft, to be involv- 
ed in that oath : and the synod, find- 
ing it proper and necessary to give 
more particular direction* to the seve- 
ral sessions, for having the heinous 
profanation of the Lord’s name by that ! 
oath, purged out of all the congrega- 
tions under their inspection : There- 
fore, the synod did, and hereby do ap* 
point, that the several sessions subor- 
dinate to them, in dealing with per- 
sons about the. Mason oath,|shall par- 
ticularly interrogate them, if they have 
taken that oath, and when and where 
they did so? If they have taken 
the said oath, or declared their appro- 
bation of it, oftener than once, upon 
being admitted to a higher degree in 
a Mason lodge ; if that oath was not 
administered to them, without letting 
them know theterms of it, till in the 
act of administering the same to them ? 
If it was not an oath binding them to 
keep a number of secrets, none of 
which they were allowed to know be- 
fore swearing the oath ? 


Moreover, the synod appoint, that 
the several sessions shall call before 
them all persons in their congrega- 
tions who are of the Mason craft, and 
others whom they have a particular 
suspicion of, as being involved in the 
Mason oath, except sueh as have been 
already dealt with, and have given 
satisfaction upon that head ; and that, 
upon their answering the first of the 
foregoing questions in the affirmative, 
the sessions shall proceed to put the 
other interrogatories before appointed : 
as also, that all persons of the Mason 
craft, applying for sealing ordinances, 
and likewise others concerning whom 
there may be any presumption of their 
having been involved in the Mason 
oath, shall be examined by the minis- 
ter if they have been so : and upon 
their acknowledging the same,’ or de- 
clining to aoswer whether or not, the 
ministers shall refer them to be dealt 
with by the sessions, before admitting 
them to these ordinances : and that all 
such persons offering themselves to the 
sessions for joining in covenanting 
work, shall be then examined by the 
sessions, as their concern in the aforer 
said oatq. 

And the synod further appoint, that 
when persons are found to be involved 
in the Mason oath, according to their 
confessions, in giving plain and par- 
ticular answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions, and professing their sorrow for 
the same; the said scandal shall bo 
purged by a sessional rebuke and ad- 
monition ; with a strict charge to ab- 
stain from all concern afterwards in 
administering the said oath to any, or 
enticing any into that snare, and from 
all practices of amusing people about 
the pretended mysteries of their signs 
and secrets. But that persons who 
shall refuse or shift to give plain and 
particular answers to the foregoing 
questions, shall be reputed under 
| scandal incapable of admission to 
seeling ordinances, till they answer 
and give satisfaction as before ap- 
pointed. 

And the synod fefer teWc several 
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sessions, to proceed unto higher cen- 
sure as they shall see cause, in the 
case of persons whom they may find 
involved in the said oath, with special 
aggravation, as taking or relapsing in- 
to the same, in opposition to warnings 
against doing so. 

And the synod appoint, that each of 
the sessions under their inspection 
shall have an extract of this act, to be 
inserted in their books, for executing 
the same accordingly. 

AN IMPARTIAL EXAMINATION 
OP THE ACT OP THE ASSOCIATE SYNOD 
AGAINST THE FREE MASONS. 

(First published in the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine for October, 1757.) 

The society of Free Masons, which, 
notwithstanding the opposition of hu- 
man power, civil and ecclesiastic, has 
now subsisted for many ages, and al- 
ways maintained its inseparable char- 
acter of secrecy, prudence, and good 
manners, stands at this day in such 
high repute, that an apology in its be- 
half is certainly unnecessary. 

Public esteem has always been re- 
puted a crime in the eyes of malevo- 
lence ; and virtue and goodness have 
always been held as declared enemies, 
by hypocritical sanctity and bigot 
zeal. To such impure sources alone 
can be attributed a very extraordinary 
act lately pronounced against this ven- 
erable society, by the synod of the as- 
sociate brethren, and published in the 
Scots Magazine for August 1757* — 
From this act the practices of this ho- 
ly association appear so agreeable to 
those of the Roman Catholic church, 
that they afford a shrewd suspicion, 
that the principles from which such 
practices result, are of the same na- 
ture, and have the same dangerous 
tendency, with those professed by the 
Roman See. 

In the year 1738, his Holiness, at 
Rome, by the plenitude of the apostol- 
ic power, issued a declaration, con- 
demnatory of the society of Free Ma- 
sons i with an absolute prohibition to 


all the faithful in Christ, to enter into, 
promote, or favour that society, under 
no less penalty than an ipso facto ex- 
communication ; and the help of the 
secular arm is commanded to enforce 
the execution of this declaration. By 
an edict, consequent to this declara- 
tion, informations are commanded, un- 
der the severest corporal punishment ; 
and encouraged by an assurance from 
the Infallible Chair, “That oaths of 
secrecy in matters already condemned 
are< thereby rendered void , and lose 
their obligation Let it be recorded 
in history, to the honour of their ho- 
linesses, the associate synod in Scot- 
land, that, in the year 1737, they also 
thundered out their tremendous Butt 
against the Free Masons: whereby 
all tbeir votaries are enjoined to reveal 
every thing, which, under the sanction 
of a solemn oath, they are, obliged to 
conceal : they are thereafter to ab- 
stain from such societies themselves, 
nor are they to entice others to enter 
into them, under the terrible certifica- 
tion of being reputed under scandal, 
debarred from sealing ordinances, and 
subjected to higher censure, as there 
should appear cause. 

The professed reasons which brought 
the fraternity under the papal displea- 
sure were, that they confederated per- 
sons of all religions and sects, under a 
shew of natural honesty, in a close 
aud inscrutable bond, and under cer- 
tain ceremonies; which, by an oath 
taken on the Bible, they obliged them, 
by the imprecation of heavy punish- 
ments, to preserve with inviolable se- 
crecy. 

These urged by the Seceders, as 
the motive of their proceedings, are, 
That the Masons administered their 
oath of secrecy under a capital penal- 
ty, without first declaring what the 
matters to be concealed are ; and that 
some of these things are taken from 
the Bible. And the publishers of the 
Scots Magazine very quaintly insinu- 
ate another reason, that the whole 
matters thus communicated under the 
strictest ties of setrecy, are a bund!* 
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of tribes and inconsistencies, unwor- j 
thy of the solemnity of an oath : this 
they do by a reference made to a pre- 
tended discovery of the secrets of Ma- 
sonry, published in their Magazine, 
1755, p. 133, and communicated to 
them, it may be presumed, by the 
same correspondents. 

The great conformity betwixt these 
two Bulb, leave small room to doubt ] 
but the last, as well as the first, would 
have had the sanction of corporal pun- 
ishments, if God, for the curse of man- 
kind, had strengthened the hands, and 
seconded the intolerating views of its 
authors with secular power. They 
have not, however, omitted what was 
within their grasp ; but have attempt- 
ed to erect a dominion over the con- 
sciences of mankind, by assuming a 
power of dispensing with human obli- 
gations. This is a privilege, which, 
however envied, the reformed clergy 
have hitherto left, together with his 
pretended infallibility, in the posses- 
sion of their elder brother at Rome 5 
till, in this more enlightened age, these 
bold asserters of the Christian rights 
have dared to reclaim and vindicate it 
as their own ; for, should antichrist 
enjoy any benefit which the saints are 
not better entitled to ? 

This is not the least engine which 
has been successfully employed to 
rear up and support the enormous fab- 
ric of the Roman hierarchy. The 
most solemn treaties betwixt princes 
and states, the allegiance of subjects 
to their sovereigns, the obligations of 
private contracts, tbe marriage vow, 
aad every other the most sacred 
bond of human society, are dissolved, 
and fly off at the breath of this dis- 
pensing power, Hke chaff before the 
wind : and to this, as to their native 
source, may be ascribed those many 
wan and devastations, rebellions, 
massacres, and assassinations, with 
which every page of the history of the 
Christian world is defiled* 


consequences, can have any foundation 
either in reason or revelation ? 

The nature of an oath, particularly 
of a promissary oath, which this pre- 
tended power only respects, compre- 
hends a solemn invocation of the 
name of God, the supreme and omnis- 
cient being, the searcher of the hearts 
and the trier of the reins of the chil- 
dren of men ; not only as an impartial 
witness (Jer. xlii, 5.) of what is prom- 
ised, but likewise as the judge and 
certain avenger of peijury, falsehood 
and deceit. The performance of the 
oath becomes thereby cognoscible by 
the omniscience of the divine tribunal ; 
(Jer. xxix, 23.) and his justice and 
omnipotence will not fail to pour out 
the phial of his threatened vengeance 
upon chat execrated head, which has 
dared to invocate the name of the 
Lord in vain. 

[Zech. v. 4. Jorisjnrandi contemp- 
ts veligio satis Deum ultorem habet. 
P. and 1. 2 . c. de Reb. cred. et. Jure- 
jon.] 

Such are the conclusions of sound 
reason, warranted by Scripture. Can 
it then be imagined, that God has left 
it in the power of man to alter these 
established rules of his judgments and 
procedure ? Would not this be, as the 
poet says, to , 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the 
rod, 

Rejudge his justice, be the God of God ? 

Por*. 

There arises likewise from an oath, 
a requisitorial right to the persou in 
whose behalf it is conceived. The 
thing promised becomes his property; 
of which, so for as the acquisition does 
not infringe any anterior obligation, 
he cannot be defrauded by any dis- 
pensing power, without manifest in- 
justice, and the exercise of an arbitra- 
ry and despotic authority. 

The cause of introducing oaths into 
civil society affords another forcible ar- 
gument against this dispensing power* 
The natural and indispensible obliga- 
tions to justice hhd equity, even assist- 
ed by the fear yf civil punishments, 


b it possible that a doctrine, at- 
tended with such a train of dreadful 
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putting their hand below the th&h of s 
the peraop to whom >hey swore 5 (Gen. I 
xxvi, 2. — xlvii, 29.) the Pagans, by < 
taking hold of the altar; (Et, ut mos < 
Graecorum est, Jurandi causa, ad aras 1 
accederet, cic. pro Balbo) and both, 
protending their hands to heaven: 
(Gen. xiv. 22.) 

Suspiciens ccelnm, tendit que ad sidera 
dextram, Haec eadem, JEne*, terrain, mare, 
sidera juro. Virg. JE 1L. 12, v. 196. 

in which last, they have been followed 
by all Christian nations; some of 
whom, particularly our sister kingdom, 
when they take an oath, touch or kiss 
the holy Gospels : and not only so, 
but every private society, every court 
of justice have forms of administering 
oaths, peculiar to themselves. Shall 
not then the society of Free Masons 
be allowed that privilege, without the 
imputation of superstition and idola- 
try ? 

The matter of the oath comes next 
under consideration. The Free Ma- 
sons pretend to take some of their 
secrets from the Bible. A grievous 
accusation, truly ! “ Jack, in the Tale 
of a Tub, qould work bis father’s will 
into any shape he pleased ; so that it 
served him for a night cap when he 
went to bed, or an umbrella in rainy 
weather. He would clap a piece of it 
about a sore toe ; or, when he had fits 
burn two inches under his nose ; or, if 
any thing lay heavy on his stomach, 
scrape off and swallow as much of the 
powder as would lie on a silver penny ; 
they were all infallible remedies.” But 
it seems Knocking Jack of the north, 
will not have all these pearls to be 
cast before swine, and reserves them 
only for his special favourites. What 
magical virtues there can be in the 
words of the sacred passage men- 
tioned in the act, (1 Kings, vii, 21.) 
the world will be at a loss to discover ; 
and the holy brethren, so well versed 
in mysteries, are the most proper to 
explain. 

But there are other things which are 
ground of scruple, in the manner of 
gwearing pf the sajd oaty. This the 


synod have not thought fit to mention ; 
but their publisher has supplied the 
defect, by a reference to a Mason’s 
confession of the oath, word, and other 
secrets of his craft ; (vide Scots Mag. 
1755, p. 133.) which indeed contains 
variety of matters insignificant,^ and 
ridiculous in themselves, and only fit 
for the amusement of such persons as 
the ignorance and incoherence of the 
author display him to be. 

The Free Mason does not think 
himself at ail concerned to defend and 
support, whatever nonsense shall be 
fathered upon the craft by the igne- 
rant and malevolent. The honour of 
the fraternity is not in the least tar- 

I nished by it. 

The whole narrative, particularly 
the method of discovering a Mason, 
the ’prentice’s shirt and the Monday’s 
lesson, cannot fail to move laughter, 
even in gravity itself. But absurd 
and ridiculous as the whole of this 
matter must appear, a passion of an- 
other nature is thereby excited, which 
respects the discoverer himself ; and 
that is an honest indignation of the 
perjury he has committed. For if this 
person, scrupulously conscientious, as 
ne is represented, was actually under 
the oath he pretends, however trifling 
and insignificant the thing itself might 
be; yet, in the opinion of the most 
eminent casuists, he was obliged to 
, keep his oath ; the respect due to truth 
1 and falsehood being the same in trivial 
; matters, as in those of greater import- 
t ance; otherwise God must be invoked 
, as witness to a lie. [Saundersom dp 
e obi. jur. prael. 3, 115.J 
s But if ignorance or imbecility, de- 
t luded by hypocritical sanctity, or head- 

e strong zeal, can afford any alleviation, 
r (for an absolute acquittance it cannot) 
) the charge must fall with redoubled 
; weight upon those who induced him, 
d and would induce others, over whom 
o this influence extends, to put such an 
affront upon the honour of Gody and 
e to habituate themselves to the prop- 
>f tice of insincerity and injustice to- 
e wards man: ^ to adopt the 
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practices and opinions of their reli- 
gions predecessors in hypocrisy, sedi- 
tion, and rebellion ? who held, that 

“ Oaths were not purposed more than law, 
To keep the good ana just in awe ; 

Bwt to eonfine the bad and sinful, 

Like moral cattle, in a pinfold." 

Hudibrtu. 

The natural curiosity of mankind, 
always eager and impetuous in the 
pursuit of knowledge, when disap- 
pointed of a rational account of things, 
is apt to rest upon conjecture, and 
often embraces a cloud in place of the 
goddess of truth. So has it fared with 
the secret of Masonry . That society, 
though venerable for its antiquity, and 
respectable for its good behaviour, has, 
through falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion, groundlessly awakened the jea- 
lousy of states, and the obloquy of 
malicious tongues. Their silence and 
secrecy, as they gave ample room for 
the most extravagant conjectures, so 
they likewise afforded an opportunity 
for the greatest imputations, without 
fear of a refutation. They have been 
traduced as atheists and blasphemers, 
branded as idolaters, and ridiculed as 
the dupes of nonsense. The hard 
names, liberally bestowed on thqjr se- 
i acts by the Seceders, partake of all 
these; (vid. Scots Magazine, 1755, 
p. 137.) but their proof relates only 
to the last; and indeed, it seems ra- 
ther like the delirious ravings of a 
brain sick head, inflamed with the 
femes, of enthusiasm, than a rational 
design to expose them. Its publica- 
tion is an affront upon the judgment 
( of the world; no less *han inserting it 
in the Scots Magazine , is an impeach- 
ment upon the taste of the readers of 
that collection. 

To remove such prejudices, and in 
some degree to satisfy the world, and 
inquisitive cavillers, Masons have con- 
descended to publish what opinions 
they maintained, with respect to the 
neat principles of human action. 

! Tjmy belief in God is founded upon 
mb imitost notion of his being and 
from the light of 

L V/- 


nature, assisted by revelation. They 
never enter into the speculative re- 
gions, so much cultivated by divines : 
What cannot be comprehended in his 
nature, they leave as incomprehensi- 
ble. They adore his Infinite Being, 
aad reckon it the perfection of man- 
kind to imitate his communicable per- 
fections. Their duty to their superi- 
ors, to their neighbours, and to them- 
selves, are all expressed in a manner 
the most agreeable to the soundest 
morality. And when their actions and 
behaviour, which alone are subject to 
human observation, and affect human 
society, are conformable to such prin- 
ciples, no power on earth has a right 
to inquire farther. 

The Free Mason professes a partic- 
ular regard to the liberal arts ; and he 
makes no scruple to own, that many 
of his secrets have a reference to them. 
From these, just notions of order and 
proportion are attained, and a true 
taste of symmetiy and beauty is form- 
ed. And as the transition from the 
beauties of the natural to those of the 
moral species are so easy and appa- 
rent, if there is any virtue, if there is 
any praise, instead of slander and de? 
famation, protection and encourage- 
ment ought to be his reward. 

Men of the greatest power and digr 
nity, the divine and the philosopher, 
have not been ashamed, in all ages, la 
own their relation ta this society, and 
to encourage and protect it by their 
power and influence. But, should this 
combination terminate in nothing hut 
wickedness and folly, can it be imagin- 
ed, either that men of honour, wisdom 
and integrity, would lend their coun-. 
tenance to fraud, and encourage folly, 
merely to make the world stare ? or 
that an association, resting on so un- 
tenable a foundation, would so long 
have subsisted without the cement ot 
mutual trust and confidence, which re- 
sult from virtue and consistency alone? 

The F ree Mason, conscious of his 
integrity, and persuaded of the good 
tendency of bis principles ^ promote 
the purposes of virtue and human hap- 
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piness, beholds with contempt the im- 
potent efforts of envy and ignorance, 
however sanctified the garb, or digni- 
fied the title they may assume. In 
his lodge, which he considers as the 
school of justice, love, and benevo- 
lence, he is taught to oppose truth to 
misrepresentation; good humour and 
innocent mirth to sourness and grim- 
ace, the certain signs of malice 
and imposture. To attend the im- 
portunate calls of his enemies, would 
be to interrupt his tranquillity; and 
therefore, wrapt in his own innocence, 
he despises their impotent attacks, 
and for the future will disdain to en- 
ter the lists with champions so weak 
and ignorant, so deluded and deluding. 

R. A. M. T. I. 

Edin. Oct 25, 1 757- 


MASONIC CELEBRATION. 

The splendid Masonic Hall, in the 
state-house, in State-street, Boston, 
was consecrated and dedicated in am- 
ple and ancient form, by the grand 
lodge of the commonwealth. The 
M. W. Joint Dixwell, grand master, 
presided ; assisted by the R. W. and 
Rev. Brother Eaton, acting as deputy 
grand master ; and the R. W. and Rev. 
Brothers Green and Richardson, 
grand chaplains. The introductory 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Br. 
Green, of Malden ; the dedicatory 
service, by the Rev. Br. Eaton, and 
the benediction by the Rev. Br. Rich- 
ardson, of Hiughara. An appropriate 
and eloquent oration was delivered by 
the R. W. Samuel L. Knapp, Esq. 

T*he brethren assembled were nu- 
merous and richly arrayed, and the 
whole scene was impressive. The 
processions were highly splendid, as 
were all the regalia of the lodge, and 
the decorations of the Hall; a de- 
scription of them would exceed our 
limits. The execution of the work 
reflects much taste on the skill and 
science of Brother Parris, the chief 
architect. A full band of m usic, an 


a scientific choir of singers added 
much to the iuterest of the solemni- 
ties. — Centinel. 


FORTITUDE LODGE, No. 81. 

AT BROOKLYN (l. I.) 

Officers for the present year . 

Br. William Fanning, Worshipful 
Master 3 

Br. John Martin, Senior Warden ; 

Br. Levi Porter, Junior Warden ; 

Br. George Little, Treasurer ; 

Br. David Storm, Secretary ; 

Br. John Duzendurf, ) Masters of 
Br. John Wardell, £ Ceremonies; 
Br. John Durland, Senior Deacon ; 

Br. Henry Cropsy, Junior Deacon : 

Br. John Okey, Tyler ; 

Regular communications on the 
first and third Monday of every 
month. 

PAST MASTERS. 


Brothers George A. Clussman,Wil- 
liam Carpenter, Richard M. Malcom, 
Daniel Rhodes,* Losee Van Nostrand, 
Isaac Nichols, Dirck Am merman,* 
John Titus, John Harmer,* Garret 
Duryaa, Abraham Van Nostrand, 
James Boyd, John Hammell. 

* Deceased. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Extracts from old manuscripts and 
records in Great Britain . 

No. I. 

An old manuscript which was destroyed 
with many others in 1720, said to have been 
in the possession of Nicholas Stone, a cu- 
rious sculptor under Inigo Jones, contains 
the following particulars : 

St. Alban loved Masons well, and 
cherished them much, and made their 
pay right good ; for he gave them its. 
per weeke, and iiid. to their cheer; 
whereas, before that time, in all the 
land, a Mason had but a penny a day, 
and his meat, until St. Alban mended 
itt. And he gott t|i^ <a charter from 
the king and his eounsell for to hold a 
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general counsell, and gave itt to name 
Asserablie. Thereat he was himselfe, 
and did helpe to make Masons, and 
gave them good charges.” 

No. II. 

A record of the society, written in the 
seign of Edward IV, formerly in the pos- 
session of the famous Elias Asnmole, foun- 
der of the Museum at Oxford, and unfor- 
tunately destroyed, with other papers on 
the subject of Masonry, at the Revolution, 
gives the following account of the state of 
Masonry at that period : 

“ Though the ancient records of the 
Brotherhood in England were many 
of them destroyed or lost in the wars 
of the Saxons and Danes, yet king 
Athektane (the grandson of king Al- 
frede the great, a mighty architect,) 
the first anointed king of England, 
aad who translated the Holy Bible 
into the Saxon tongue, (A. D. 930,) 
when he had brought the land into rest 
and peace, built many great works, 
and encouraged many Masons from 
France, who were appointed overseers 
thereof, and brought with them the 
charges and regulations of the lodges, 
preserved since the Roman times; 
who also prevailed with the king to 
improve the constitution of the En- 
glish lodges according to the foreign 
model, and to increase the wages of 
working Masous. 

u The said king’s brother, prince 
Edwin, being taught Masonry, and 
taking upon him the charges of a mas- 
ter Mason, for the love he had to the 
said craft, and the honourable princi- 
ples whereon it is grounded, purchas- 
ed a free charter of king Athelstane, 
for the Masons having a correction 
among themselves (as it was anciently 
expressed,) or a freedom and power 
to regulate themselves, to amend what 
might happen amiss, and to hold a 
yearly communication and general as- 
sembly : 

“ Accordingly prince Edwin sum- 
moned all the Masons in the realm to 
meet him in a congregation at York, 
who came and composed a general 
lodge, of which be was grand master ; 


and having brought with them all the 
writings and records extant, some in 
Greek, some in Latin, some in French, 
and other languages, from the con- 
tents thereof that assembly did frame 
the constitution and charges of an En- 
glish lodge, made a law to preserve 
and observe the same in all time com- 
ing, and ordained good pay for work- 
ing masons, & c.” And he made a 
book thereof, how the craft was found- 
ed : and he himself ordered and com- 
manded that it should be read and 
tolde when aiiy Mason should be 
made, and for to give him his charges. 
And from that day until this time 
manners of Masons have been kept in 
that Forme, as well as menne might 
govern. 

“ Furthermore, however, at divers 
assemblies certain charges have been 
made and ordained by the best advice 
of masters and fellowes, as the exigen- 
cies of the craft made necessarie.” 


For the Masonic Register. 

MASONIC ODE. 

From the orient realms of mom, 

Floods of pure effulgent light. 

To these nether regions borne, 

Burst on mortals’ feeble sight ! 

Rob'd in splendour from above. 

Only seen by Masons true : 

Forms of harmony and love, 

Order’s cWWreii rise to view. 

See the emblems which they bear 
On their standard wide unfurl’d ; 

See the level, role, and. square, 

And the line which girt the world. 

Dark in light’s effulgent blaze, 

Glorious mysteries lie conceal’d, 

Hid from the world’s unconscious gaze# 
To Masonic eyes reveal’d. 

Myst’ries which the tide of time, 
Unobscur'd has borne along ; 

Truths eternal and sublime, 

Sages’ glory, poets’ song. 

All that wisdom can unfold, 

Whate’er is great, or good, or fair, 

Kings and princes, sages old, 

Sought, acquir’d, and treasur'd here. 

Through the depths of mental night 
We have been a leading star; 
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To mankind a burning light, ' 

Beaming lustre from afar. 

Like celestials from above, 

Concord, harmony and joy, 
Friendship, unity, and love, 

Form our bond, are our employ. 

PHILOS* 


SONG. 

Tis Masonry unites mankind, 

To gen’rous actions forms the soul *, 

In friendly converse all conjoin’d, 

One spirit animates the whole. 

Where’er aspiring domes arise, 

^Vherever sacred altars stand ; 

Those altars Maze unto the skies, 

Those domes proclaim the Mason’s hand. 

As passions rough the soul disguise, 

Till science cultivates the mind ; 

So the rude stone unshapen lies, 

Till by the Mason’s art refin’d. 

Tho’ still our chief concern and care, 

Be to deserve a brother’s name ; 

Yet ever mindful of the fair, 

Their kindest influence we claim. 1 

Let wretches at our manhood rail ; 

But they who once our order prove, 

Will own that we who build so well, 

With equal energy can love. 
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CLAUDINE. 

AN INTERESTING SWISS TALE. 

(Concluded from page 264.) 

During the first days she gained but 
little, because she was awkward, and 
took a good deal of time to earn a pen- 
ny ; but she soon became expert, and 
the work went on well. Claude, in- 
telligent, active, alert, ran all the er- 
rands of the quarter. Benjamin, du- 
ring her absence, sat upon and guard- 
ed the stool. If there was a letter to 
be carried, a box to be removed, or 
bottles to be conveyed to the cellar, 
Claude was called in preference to 
any other. She was the confidant and 
assistant of all the lazy servants in the 
neighbourhood, and iu the evening of- 
ten carried home a crown as the gains 
of the day. This was fully sufficient 
to support her and Benjamin, who 


every day increased in stature and 
in beauty, and became the favour* 
ite of all the neighbourhood. This 
happy life had lasted for more than 
two years, when one day Claudine 
and her son being busy in arranging 
their little stall, with their beads bent 
towards the ground, they saw a foot 
appear upon the stool. Claudine took 
her brush, and without looking at the 
master of the shoe, immediately be- 
gan her operation. When the most 
difficult part was done, she raised her 
head-rthe brush fell from her hands ; 
she remained immovable : it was Mr* 
Belton whom she beheld. Little Ben- 
jamin, who was not at all affected* 
took up the brush, and with a feeble 
hand attempted to finish the work of 
Claudine, who still remained motion- 
less, with her eyes fixed on Mr. Bel- 
ton. Mr. Belton asked Claudine, 
with some surprise, why she stopped ; 
and smiled at the efforts of the child, 
whose figure pleased him. Claudine, 
recovering her spirits, excused herself 
to Mr. Belton with so sweet a voice, 
and such well chosen words, that the 
Englishman, still more surprised, ask- 
ed Claudine several questions about 
her country and her situation. Clau- 
dine answered, with a calm air, that 
she and her brother were two orphans 
who gained their bread by the em- 
ployment which he saw, and that they 
were from the valley of Chamouny. 
This name struck Mr. Belton; and 
looking attentively at Claudine, he 
thought he recognised her features,and 
inquired her name. “ I am called 
Claude, 97 said she, “ And you are from 
Chamouny?" “ Yes, sir ; from the vil- 
lage of Prieure." “ Have you no other 
brother ?” “ No, sir ; none but Benja- 
min." “ Nor any sister ;" “ Pardon 
me, sir." “What is her name?* 
“ Claudine." “ Claudine ! and where 


is she ?" “ Oh, I do not know, in- 
deed, sir." “How can you be igno- 
rant of that?" “For mauy 
sir, which cannot interest you; 
which would ip^e we weep to 
Claudine, with tears starting ^ 
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eyes, told him she had done. Mr. 
Belton put his hand into his pocket, 
and gave her a guinea. “I cannot 
change you,” said Claudine. “ Keep 
the whole,” said Mr. Belton, “and 
tell me, would you be sorry to quit 
your present employment, and accept 
efa good place ?” “ That cannot he, 
sir.” “Why not?” “ Because nothing 
in the world would tempt me to quit 
my brother.” “ But suppose he were 
to accompany you?” “That would 
be another matter.” “ Well, Claude, 
you shall go with me ; I will take you 
into my service; you will be very 
happy in my house ; and your brother 
shall accompany you.” “ Sir,” replied 
Claudine, a little embarrassed, “fa- 
vour me with your address, and I will 
call upon you to-morrow.” Mr. Bel- 
ton gave it her, aud bade her not fail 
to come. 

It was well for Claudine that the 
conversation now terminated, for her 
tears almost sufftcated her ; she has- 
tened to her chamber, and there shut 
herself up to reflect on what she ought 
to do. Her inclination and her affec- 
tion for Benjamin prompted her to en- 
ter into the service of Mr. Belton ; but 
his past treachery, and the promise 
the had made to the curate of Salen- 
never to do any thing which 
might endanger her virtue, made her 
hesitate ; but the welfare of Benjamin 
preponderated : she resolved to go to 
Mr. Behon, to serve him faithfully, to 
sake him cherish his son, but never 
to tell him who she was. 

This point being settled, the next 
■Wing she waited on Mr. Belton, 
who agreed to give her good wages ; 
aid ordered her and her brother 
clothes immediately. Mr. Belton now 
wished to renew the conversation of 
yesterday, and to inquire further con- 
cerning her sister. But Claudine in- 
terrupted him; “Sir,” said she, “my 
sister h no more ; she is dead of mis- 
ery, chagrin, and .repentance. All 
r&atttjr have lamented her unhap- 
astd those who are not our 
h mm no right to renew such 





melancholy reflections.” Mr. Belton 
more than ever astonished at the spi- 
rit of Claude, desisted from further in- 
quiry ; but he conceived a high esteem 
and a sincere friendship for this extra- 
ordinary young man. 

Claude soon became the favourite 
of his master ; and Benjamin, towards 
whom Mr. Belton found himself at- 
tached by an irresistible impulse, was 
forever in his chamber. The amiable 
child, as if conscious that he owed his 
existence to Mr. Belton, loved him 
nearly as well as Claudine; and he 
told him so with such sweet innocence 
and simplicity, that the Englishman 
could not do without Benjamin, Clau- 
dine wept for joy, but she concealed 
her tears. But the dissipation of Mr. 
Belton afflicted the heart of Claudine, 
and made her fear that the hour of 
discovery woulcfftjever arrive. 

By the death of his parents, Mr. 
Belton had, at the age of nineteen, 
been left master of a very large for- 
tune, which he had hitherto employed 
in wandering over Italy, stopping 
wherever he found it agreeable to him ; 
that is, wherever he met with agree- 
able women whom he could deceive 
and ruin. A lady of the court of Turin, 
rather advanced in life, but still beau- 
tiful, was his present mistress: she 
was lively, passionate, and very jea- 
lous of Mr. Belton. She required that 
he should sup with her every evening, 
and write to her every morning. The 
Englishman did not dare to refuse. 
Notwithstanding all this, they had 
many quarrels : for the smallest cause 
she would weep, tear her hair, seize a 
knife, and play a thousand fooleries, 
which began to tire Mr. Belton. Claude 
saw and felt all this, but she suffered 
in silence. .Mr. Belton gave her every 
day fresh marks of confidence, and 
often complained to her of the unplea- 
sant life. he led. Claude now and then 
risked a little advice, half jciSe and 
half serious, which Mr. Belton fieird 
with approbation, and promised to 
follow to-morrow ; but when to-mor- 
row came, Mr. Belton returned to th£ 
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lady, more from habit than inclination ; 
and Claude, who wept in private, af- 
fected to smile, while she accompanied 
her master. 

At length there arose so violent a 
quarrel between the Englishman and 
the marquise, that he resolved never 
again to go near her; and in order to 
prevent it, connected himself with an- 
other lady of the same place, no bet- 
ter than the former. In this change 
Claudine saw a new subject of afflic- 
tion. All that she had done was now 
to do again; but she resigned herself 
to the task without complaining, and 
continued to serve her master with the 
same fidelity as ever. But the mar- 
quise was not of a disposition so easily 
to yield up the heart of her English 
lover. She had him watched, and 
soon discovered her rival; she ex- 
hausted every stratagem of intrigue to 
make him return. But in vain : The 
Englishman did not answer her letters ; 
refused her appointments; and ridi-, 
culed her threats. The marquise, now 
in despair, thought only of revenge. 

One day, when Mr. Belton, followed 
by Claudine, was as usual coming out 
of the house of his new mistress, about 
two o’clock in the morning, and, alrea- 
dy displeased with her, was telling his 
faithful Claudine that he had thoughts 
of setting out immediately for London, 
suddenly four desperadoes armed with 
poniards fell on Mr. Belton, who had 
hardly time to throw himself against 
the wall with his sword in his hand. 
Claudine, on sight of the assassins, 
sprang before her master, and received 
in her bosom the stroke of a poniard 
aimed at Mr. Belton: she instantly 
fell. The Englishman set furiously 
on the man who had wounded her, 
and soon stretched him oq the pave- 
ment; and the three others, finding 
themselves furiously attacked, quickly 
fled. Mr. Belton did not pursue them ; 
•he returned to his domestic, raised him, 
embraced him, and called on him with 
tears; but Claudine did not answer, 
for she had fainted, Mr. Belton took 
her in his arms, carried her to his 


house, and laid her in his own bed, 
while others at his desire ran for a sur- 
geon. Mr. Belton, impatient to see 
the nature of the wound, unbuttoned 
Claudine’s waistcoat, drew aside the 
shirt covered with blood, looked and 
beheld, with astonishment, the bosom 
of a woman. * 

During this, the surgeon arrives, and 
examines th^ wound, which he de- 
clares not to be mortal, as the wea- 
pon had struck against the bone. The 
wound is dressed, and stimulants ap- 
plied ; but still Claudine does not re- 
cover. Mr. Belton, who supported 
her head, perceives a ribband round 
her neck ; he pulls it and discovers a 
rlug. It is his own: the same that 
he had left on Montanverd to the beau- 
tiful shepherdess whom he so cruelly 
abandoned. Every thing is at once 
evident. He sends for a nurse, who • 
undresses Claudine and lays her in 
her own bed ; and the poor girl, at 
length recovering hrt* senses, throws 
her eyes around, and sees with aston- 
ishment the nurse, the surgeon, her 
master, and Benjamin, who, awaken- 
ed by all this noise, had risen, and 
run half naked tp his brother, whom 
he embraced with tears. 

Claudine immediately endeavoured 
to console Benjamin; then calling to 
mind what had happened, seeing her- 
self in a bed, and reflecting with in- 
quietude that she had been undressed, 
she quickly put her hand to the rib- 
band which held her ring. Mr. B., 
who watched her, saw in her looks 
the pleasure with which she fonnd it 
was still there. He then requested 
every one to leave the room ; knelt 
down by the side of the bed, and 
taking the hand of Claudine; “Do 
not be alarmetj,” said he, u my sweet 
friend : I know every thing; and it is 
for the happiness of us both. You 
are Claudine; and I am a monster. 
There is but one way that I can cease 
to, be so, and that depends upon you. 
I owe you my life', and 1 wish to owe 
my honour to you ; fj^t|t is I who 
iiave lost it, iioPyou. Your wound 
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is not dangerous ; and as soon as you 
can go out, you shall bestow on me 
the name of husbaud, and pardon me j 
a crime which I am far from pardon- 
ing myself. I have long strayed from 
the paths of virtue, Claudiue; but 
they will be the more agreeable when 
I am restored to them by you.” Im- 
agine the surprise, the joy, the trans- 
ports of Claudine. Site would have 
spoke; but her tears prevented her. 
She then perceived little Benjamin, 
who had been turned out with the rest, 
bat, anxious about his brother, had 
softly opened the door, and thrust in 
his pretty face to see what was going 
forward. Claudine showed him to 
Mr. Belton, saying, “ There is year 
son, he will answer you better than I 
can.” He flew: Benjamin covered 
him with kisses, and, carrying him to 
his mother, he passes the remainder 
of the night between bis wife and bis 
child, with a satisfaction of mind to 
which be had been long a stranger. 

In fifteen days, Claudine was well. 
She had informed Mr. Bfclton of all 
that had happened to her. This en- 
deared her to the Englishman, who 
was now fonder of her than when he 
saw her first. Claudine, now dressed 
as a woman, but with great plainness, 
entered the coach of the Englishman 
with Beniamin, and they went straight 
to Salenches to the house of the curate. 
The good man did not at first know 
Claudine; but at length recollecting 
her, he ran to Madame Felix, who 
almost died of joy when she beheld 
Claudine and Benjamin. The next 
day they set out for Chamouny, where 
Mr. Belton, who was a Catholic, wish- 
ed that the marriage might be publicly 
solemnized in the parish church of 
Prieure. 

In the evening the curate of Salen- 
ches was sent to demand the hand of 
his daughter of the terrible M. Simon. 
The old man received him with great 
gravity, heard him without testifying 
any joy, and gave his consent in very 
^ few words. Claudine came to throw 
' herself at his feet ; he allowed her to 
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remain a few seconds ; raised her with- 
out a smile ; and saluted Mr. Belton 
with great coolness. The good Na- 
nette laughed and cried at the same 
time. On the road to chorch she car- 
ried Benjamin on one* hand, and held 
her sister with the other. The two 
curates walked before, and Madame 
Felix behind with M. Simon. All the 
children of the village followed, sing- 
ing songs. 

In this order they reached the 
church, where the ceremony was per- 
formed by the curate of Salenches. 
Mr. Belton had tables covered on the 
banks of tlte Arva, where eveiy guest 
was welcome ; and the whole village 
danced during eight days. He bought 
some good estates for old M. Simon; 
but be refused to accept of them. Na- 
nette was not so impracticable. She 
accepted of an estate and a handsome 
house which Mr. Belton gave her, and 
is now the richest and the happiest 
woman in the parish. Mr. and Mrs. 
Belton went away m about a month, 
carrying with them the benedictions 
of every body. They are now at 
London, where I understand Benja- 
min has five or six brothers and sisters. 

Such is their history, which I could 
not shorten, because 1 tried to tell it 
you in the words of the curate, whom 
I have often heard repeat it. If it has 
pleased you, you will excuse me. 

1 thanked Francis Paccard, assur- 
ing him that his tale had interested me 
much. 1 descended from Montanverd 
with my head full of Claudine ; and 
during my return to Geneva I wrote 
this story, as Paccard had told it me, 
without trying to correct the mauv 
faults of style which the critics will 
no doubt discover in it. 


Fob the Masonic Register. 
NAPOLEON, ON SUICIDE. 

— • The Everlasting has fixed 
“His cauon 'gainst seif slaughter." 

Hamlet, 

The following order of me Empe- 
ror Napoleon, is .highly deserving of 
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record in every publication. It was 
written in the flood of his fortune, and 
its precepts strictly followed in the 
day of his deepest adversity, evince a 
predetermined course to have ever 
been marked obt by this extraordinary 
man. After the fatal battle of Water- 
loo, it was intimated, even by many of 
his friends, that he ought not to have 
survived the disaster; “ and in fact, 77 
observes a celebrated writer, “the 
thought of exerting that convenient 
privilege of ancient heroism must have 
suggested itself to his mind ; 77 as be 

said to his aid-de-camp, count , 

“ Quelqve chose gut arrive, je n’avan- 
cerai pas • la destines (Pune heure. 
What ever event may happen, I will 
not promote my destiny a single hour. 77 

The disappointments however, at- 
tending ambition, may be more easily 
borne than many 

“ — of the thousand natural shocks 

41 That flesh is heir to.” 

And, as in the present instance, the 
pangs of despised love, 

“ Leads the will to desperate undertakings, 

“ As oft as any passion under heaven.” j 

In the retrospect of glorious events, 
the warrior or statesman, may find re- 
lief for existing misfortune; but to the 
desponding lover, no such consolation 
is afforded. His reflections on the 
past — his remembrance of fend antici- 
pations, now forever destroyed, only 
harrow up more deeply his agonized 
feelings. The world before him is one 
dreary disconsolate waste. The ob- 
ject, beyond his attainment — to bis 
excited imagination, now shines with 
increased splendour. The obstacles 
between him and his hopes — to his 
exaggerating fancy, now appear utterly 
insurmountable. His “ betossed soul 77 
can find no alleviation — he is discard- 
ed thence, where he had 

« garner’d up his heart ; 

Where either he must live, or bear no life.’ 

The document, to which our re- 
marks are introductory, appears to be 


authentic, being attested by Bessieres, 
commander of the horse-grenadiers, 
to the consideration of which corps, 
it seems more particularly addressed. 

Order of the 22d Floreal, year 10. 

The Grenadier Groblin has destroy- 
ed himself in consequence of a love 
affair. He was otherwise a respect- 
able man. This b the second event 
of the kind which has happened in 
the corps within a month. 

The First Consul has directed, that 
it shall be inserted in the order of the 
day of the guard, that a soldier ought 
I to know how to 9ubduc sorrow and 
the agitation of the passions; that 
there is as much courage in enduring 
with firmness the pains of the heart, 
as in remaining steady under the grape- 
shot of a battery. To abandon one 7 s 
self to grief without resistance, to kill 
one’s self in order to escape from it, 
is to fly from the field of battle before 
one is conquered. 

(signed) Bonaparte, First Consul 

A true copy, Bessieres. 

From the Jhncrwem SenlincL 

HIGHLY INTERESTING FACT. 

Messrs. Editors . — In my late re- 
searches for information, I have not 
met with any article which has so 
deeply interested my mind, as the fol- 
lowing account of the behaviour of a 
person bom blind . upon receiving his 
sight at twenty years of age, by the 
operation of an Oculist. I think you 
cannot afford a greater gratification or 
treat to your numerous readers, than 
by giving h a place in your useful 
Sentinel. 

Your’s respectfully. ‘ lector. 

The operator, Dr. Grant, having 
observed the eyes of his patient, and 
convinced his relatives and friends, 
that it was highly probable he could 
remove the obstacle which prevented 
his sight ; alL his acquaintance, who 
had any curiosity to be present, when 
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one of full age and understanding was 
to receive a new sense, assembled 
themselves on this occasion, but were 
desired to observe profound silence in 
case sight was restored, in order to let 
I the patient make bis own observations 
without the advantage of discovering 
his friends by their voices. Among i 
many others, the mother, brethren, 
sisters, and a young lady, for whom lie 
had formed a particular attachment, 
were present. The operation was 
performed with great skill, so that 
sight was instantly produced. 

When the patient first received the 
dawn of light, there appeared such an 
ecstacy in his action, that he seemed 
ready to swoon away in the surprise 
of joy and wonder. The surgeon 
stood before him with bis instruments 
in his hands. The patient observed 
him from head to foot, and then sur- 
veyed himself as carefully, and com- 
paring the doctor to himself, he obser- 
ved, both their hands were exactly 
alike, except the instruments, which 
he took for part of the doctor’s hands. 
When he had continued in this amaze- 
ment for several minutes, his mother 
could no longer bear the agitation of 
1 90 many passions as thronged upon 

1 her, but fell upon his neck, crying out, 

“ my son, my son I” The young gen-, 
lleman knew her voice, and could say 
no more than, “ Oh me ! are you my 
dear mother?” and fainted. On bis 
recovery, he heard the voice of his dear 
female friend, which had a surprising 
effect upon him. Having called her 
to him, he appeared to view her with 
admiiation and delight, and then ask- 
ed her what had been done to him ? 
Whither, said he, am I carried ? Is all 
this about me, the thing which I have 
heard so often of? IS THIS SEE- 
ING ? Were you always thus hap- 
py, when you said you were glad 
to see each other? Where is Tom, 
who used to lead me? But, methinks, 

I could now go any where without 
him. He attempted to walk alone, 
but seemed terrified. When they saw 
his difficulty, they told him that till he 
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became better acquainted with b&Jiew 
being, he must let the servant stilt 
lead him. The boy being jifesented 
to him, he was asked what' sort of a 
creature he took Tom to be belojre he 
had seen him? He answered, ^he 
believed he was not so large as him- 
self, but that he was the same sort of 
a creature.” 

The rumor, of this sudden change 
made all the neighbors throng to see 
him. As he saw the crowd gathering, 
he asked his physician “bow many 
there were in all to be seen ?” His 
physician replied, that it would be 
very proper for him to return to his 
late condition, and suffer his eyes to 
be covered for a few days, until they 
should receive strength, for he might 
well remember that by degrees he had, 
by little and little, come to the strength 
he had at present, in his ability of 
walking, moving, Sec. and that it was 
the same thing with his eyes, which, 
he said would lose the power of con- 
tinuing to him that wonderful trans- 
port he was in, except he would be 
contented to lay aside the use of them, 
till they became strong enough to bear 
the light without so much feeling as he 
underwent at present. With much 
reluctance he was prevailed upon to 
have bis eyes covered, in which con- 
dition they kept him in a dark room, 
till jt was proper to let the organ re- 
ceive its objects without further pre- 
caution. After several days, it was 
thought proper to unbind his head, 
and the young lady to whom he was 
attached was instructed to perform 
this kind office^ in order to endear her 
still more to him, by so interesting a 
circumstance; and that she might 
moderate his ecstacies, by the persua- 
sion of a voice, which had so much 
power over him as her’s ever had. — 
When she began to take the bandage 
from his eyes, she addressed him as 
follows : — 

“William, I am now taking the 
binding off in order to give you sight, 
but when 1 consider ^ha^I ain doiog, 

I tremble witji the apprehension, that 
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though I have from my childhood lov- 
ed you, dark as you were , and though 
you had conceived a strong attachment 
for me, yet you will find there is such 
a thiug as beauty, which may ensnare 
you into a thousand passions of which 
you are now innocent, and take you 
from me forever. But before I put 
myself to that hazard, tell me in what 
manner that love you always profes- 
sed to me, entered into your heart, for 
its usual admission is at the eyes.” 

The young gentleman answered, 
“ dear Lydia, if by seeing, I am to 
kwe the soft pantings which I have 
always felt when I heard your voice ; 
if I am no more to distinguish the step 
of her l love, when she approaches 
me, but to change that sweet and fre- 
quent pleasure for such an amazement 
as I experienced the little time I late- 
ly saw ; or if I am to have any thing 
besides, which may take from me the 
sense 1 have of what appeared most 
pleasing to me at that time, (which ap- 
parition it seems was you; pull out 
these eyes before they lead me to be 
ungrateful to you, or undo myself I 
wish for them but to see you ; pluck 
them from their sockets, if they are 
to make me forget you.” 

Lydia was extremely satisfied and 
delighted with these assurances, and 
pleased herself with playing with his 
perplexities for a few moments, when 
she withdrew the bandage, and gave 
him light, to his inexpressible joy and 
satisfaction. 

In all his conversation with her, he 
manifested but very faiBt ideas of any 
thing which had not been received at 
the ear. 
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ACCOUNT OF ALEXANDER’S EXPE- 
DITION INTO INDIA. 

From Dr. Robertson’s Disquisitions. 

About an hundred and sixty years 
after the reign of Darius .Hystaspes, 
Alexander the Great undertook his 
expedition into India. The wUd sal- 


lies of passion, the indecent excesses 
of intemperance, and the ostentatious 
displays of vanity, too frequent in the 
conduct of this extraordinary man, 
have so degraded his character, that 
the pre-eminence of his merit, eitheT 
as a conqueror, a politician, or a legis- 
lator, has seldom been justly estima- 
ted. The subject of my present en- 
quiry leads me to consider his opera- 
tions only in one light, but it will en- 
able me to exhibit a striking view of 
the grandeur and extent of his plans, 
lie seems, soon after his first success- 
es in Asia, to have imbibed the idea of 
establishing an universal monarchy, 
and aspired to the dominion of the 
sea, as well as the land. From the 
wonderful efforts of the Tyrians in 
their own defence, when left without 
any ally or protector, he conceived an 
high opinion of the resources of mari- 
time power, and of the wealth to be 
derived from commerce; and to es- 
tablish a station for it, preferable in 
many respects to that of Tyre, as soon 
as he completed the conquest of Egypt, 
he founded a city near one of the 
mouths of the Nile, which he honour- 
ed with his own name; and with such 
admirable discernment was the situa- 
tion of it chosen, that Alexandria soon 
became the greatest trading city in the 
ancient world; and, notwithstanding 
many successive revolutions in empire, 
continued during eighteen centuries to 
be the chief seat of commerce with 
India. Amidst the military opera- 
tions to which Alexander was soon 
obliged to turn his attention, the desire 
of acquiring the lucrative commerce 
which the Tyrians had carried on with 
India, was not relinquished. Events 
soon occurred, that not only confirm- 
ed and added strength to his desire, 
but opened to him a prospect of ob- 
taining the sovereignty of those re- 
gions which supplied the rest of man- 
kind with so many precious common 
dities. 

After his final victory over the Per- 
sians, he was led in pursuit of the last 
Darius, and of Bessus, the murderer 
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of (hat unfortunate monarch, to tra- 
verse that part of Asia which stretch- 
es from the Caspian Sea beyond the 
river Oxus. He advanced towards* 
the east as Tar as Maracanda, then a 
city of some note, and destined, in a 
future period, undgr the modem name 
of Samarcand, to be the capital of an 
empire not inferior to his own in ex- 
tent or power. In a 'progress of se- 
veral months, through provinces hith- 
erto unknown to the Greeks, in a line 
of inarch often approaching near to 
India, and among people accustomed 
to much intercourse with it, he learned 
many things concerning the state of a 
country that had been long the object 
of his thoughts and wishes, which in- 
creased his desire of invading it. De- 
cisive and prompt in all his resolu- 
tions, beset out from Bactria, and cros- 
sed that ridge of mountains which, 
raider various denominations, forms 
the Stony Girdle (if I may use an ex- 
pression of the oriental geographers) 
which encircles Asia, and constitutes 
the northern barrier of India. 

The most practicable avenue to 
every country, it is obvious, must be 
formed by circumstances in its natural 
situation, stfth as the defiles which 
lead through mountains, the course of 
rivers, and the places where they may 
be passed with the greatest ease and 
safety. In no place of the earth is 
this line of approach marked and de- 
fined more conspicuously, than on the 
northern frontier of India ; insomuch, 
that the three great invaders of this 
country, Alexander, Tamerlane, and 
Nadir Shah, in three distant ages, and 
with- views and talents extremely dif- 
ferent, advanced by the same rout, 
with hardly any deviation. Alexan- 
der had the merit of having first dis- 
covered the way. After passing the 
mountains, he encamped at Alexan- 
dria Paropamisana, on the same scite 
with the modern city Candahar; and 
having subdued or conciliated the na- 
tions seated on the north-west bank of 
the Indus, he crossed the river at Tax- 
ifc, now Attock, the only place where 
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its streams are so tranquil, that a 
bridge can be thrown over it. 

After passing the Iodus, Alexander 
marched forward in the road which 
leads directly to the Ganges, and the 
opulent provinces to the south-east, 
uow comprehended under the general 
name of Indostap. But on the banks 
of the Hydpspes, known in modern 
times by the name of the Betah or 
Chilum, he was opposed by Porus. a 
powerful monarch of the country, at 
the head of a numerous army. The 
war with Porus, and the hostilities in 
which he was successively engaged 
with other Indian princes, led him to 
deviate from his original route, and 
to turn more towards the south-west. 
In carrying on these operations, Alex- 
ander marched through one of the 
richest and best peopled countries of 
India, now called the Panjab, from the 
five great rivers by which it is water- 
ed ; and as we know that this march 
was performed in the rainy season, 
when even Indian armies cannot keep 
the field, it gives an high idea both of 
Alexander’s persevering spirit, and of 
the extraordinary vigour and hardi- 
ness of constitution which soldiers, in 
ancient times, derived from the united 
effects of gymnastic exercise and mil- 
itary discipline. In every step of his 
progress, objects no less striking than 
new, presented themselves to Alexan- 
der. The magnitude of the Indus, 
even after he had seen the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, must have 
filled him with surprise. 

No country he had hitherto visited 
was so populous and well cultivated, 
or abounded in so many valuable pro- 
ductions of nature and of art, as that 
part of India through which he had 
led his army. But when he was in- 
formed in every place, and probably 
with exaggerated description, how 
much the Indies was inferior to the 
Ganges, and how far all that he had 
hitherto beheld was surpassed in the 
happy regions through which that 
•great river flows, ltd wonderful, 

that his eagerness to view and to take 
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possession of them, should have 
prompted him to assemble his soldiers, 
and to propose that they should re- 
sume their march towards that quarter 
where wealth, dominion, and fame 
awaited them. But they had already 
done so much, and had suffered so 
greatly, especially from incessant rains 
and extensive inundations, that their 
patience as well as strength were ex- 
hausted, and with one voice they re- 
fused to advance farther. In this re- 
solution they persisted with such sul- 
len obstinacy, that Alexander* though 
possessed in the highest degree of 
every quality that gains an ascendant 
over the minds of military men, was 
obliged to yield, and to issue orders 
for marching back to Persia. 

The scene of this memorable trans- 
action was on the banks of the Hy- 
phasis, the modern Beyah, which was 
the utmost limit of Alexander’s pro- 
gress in India. From this it is man- 
ifest, that he did not traverse the whole 
extent of the Panjab. Its south-west 
boundary is formed by a river ancient- 
ly known by the name of Hysudrus, 
and now by that of the Setlege, to 
which Alexander never approached 
nearer than the southern bank of the 
Hyphasis, where he erected twelve 
stuperidous altars, which he intended 
a monument of his exploits, and which 
(if we may believe the biographer of 
Apollonius Tynaeus) were still re- 
maining, with legible inscriptions, 
when the fantastic sophist visited In- 
dia, three hundred and seventy-three 
years after Alexander’s expedition. — 
The breadth of the Panjab, from Lud- 
hana on the Setlege to Attock on the 
Indies, is computed to be two hundred 
and fifty-nine geographical miles, in a 
straight line: and Alexander’s inarch, 
computed in the same manner, did not 
extend above two hundred miles. But, 
both as he advanced, and returned, 
his troops were so spread over the 
country, and often acted in so many se- 
parate divisions, and all his movements 
were so exactly measured and deline- 
ated by men of science, whom be 


kept in pay for the purpose, that be 
acquired a very extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of that part of India. 
When upon his return, he reached the 
banks of the flydaspes, he found that 
the officers to whom he had given it 
in charge to build and collect as many 
vessels as possible, had executed his 
orders with such activity and success, 
that they had assembled a numerous 
fleet, as amidst the hurry of war, and 
the rage of conquest, he never lost 
sight of his pacific and commercial 
schemes. The destination of this 
fleet was to sail down the Indus to the 
ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
to the Persian gulf, that a communica- 
tion by sea might be opened with In- 
dia and the center of his dominions. 
The conduct of this expedition was 
committed to Nearchus, an officerequal 
to that important trust. But as Alex- 
ander was ambitious to acquire fame 
of every kind, and fond of engaging in 
new * and splendid undertakings, he 
himself accompanied Nearchus in his 
navigation down the river. The ar- 
mament was, indeed, so great and mag- 
nificent, as deserved to be commanded 
by the conqueror of Asia. It was 
composed of an army of a bundled 
and twenty thousand men, and two 
hundred elephants ; and of a fleet near 
two thousand vessels, various in bur- 
den and form ; on board of which one 
third of the troops embarked, while 
the remainder, marching in two divis- 
ions, one on the right, and the other on 
the left of the river, accompanied them 
in their progress. As they advanced, 

I the nations on each side were either 
compelled or persuaded to submit.— 
Retarded by tne various operations in 
which this engaged him, as well as by 
the slow navigation of such a fleet as 
he conducted, Alexander was above 
nine months before he reached the 
ocean. 

Alexander’s progress in India, in 
this line of direction, was far more 
considerable than that which he made 
* by the route we formerly traced ; and 
when we attend to the various move- 
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meats of his troops, the number of 
cities which they took, and the differ- 
«ot states which they subdued, he may 
be said not only to have viewed, but 
I to have explored the countries through 
I which he passed. This part of India 
has been so little frequented by Euro- 
| pesos in latter times, that neither the 
I position of places, nor their distances, 
cm be ascertained with the same ac- 
curacy as in the interior provinces, or 
| even in the Panjab. But from the re- 
| searches of Major Rennell, carried on 
with no less discernment than industry, 
the distance of that place on the Hy- 
daspes, where Alexander fitted out bis 
Aset from the ocean, cannot be less 
ibao a thousand British miles. Of this 
extensive region, a considerable por- 
tion, particularly the upper Delta, 
stretching from the capital of the an- 
cient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, 
the modern Tatta, is distinguished for 
its fertility and population. ~ 

Soon after he reached the ocean, 
Alexander, satisfied with having ac- 
complished this arduous undertaking, 
led his army by land back to Persia. 
The command of his fleet, with a con- 
| siderable body of troops on board of 
M,be left to'Nearchus, who, after a 
carting voyage of seven months, con- 
ducted it safely up the Persian gulf into 
i the Euphrates. In this manner did 
Alexander first open the knowledge of 
India to the people of Europe, and an 
extensive district of it was surveyed 
with greater accuracy than could have 
been expected from the short time he 
remained in that country. F ortunate- 
ly an exact account, not only of his 
military operations, but of every thing 
worthy of notice in the countries where 
they were carried ofi, was recorded in 
the Memoirs or Journals of three of 
his principal officers, Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, Aristobuhis, and Nearchus. 
The two former have not indeed 
reached o«tr times, but it is probable 
that the most important facts which 
At f contained, were preserved, as Ar- 
fcsfcuri to have followed them 
hlfeplMf in his History of the Ex- 


pedition of Alexander; a work which? 
though composed long after Greece 
had lost its liberty, and in an age when 
genius and taste were on the decline, 
is not unworthy the purest times of 
Attic literature. 

If an untimely death had not put 
a period to the reign of the Macedoni- 
an hero, India, we have reason to think 
would have been more fully explored 
by the ancients, and the European do- 
minion would have been established 
there two thousand years sooner. 

(To be continued.) 


For thr Masoivic Register. 

COMMODORE MACDONOUOH. 

Commodore Thomas Macdonough, 
is of a respectable family, and was 
born in New Castle county, in the state 
of Delaware. His father, Dr. Tho- 
mas Macdonough, was an eminent 
physician ; who, at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, entered the 
army, but a short time afterwards re- 
tired from the service with the rank 
of major. On the establishment of 
our independence, he was appointed a 
judge, in which office he continued 
during the remainder of his life. He 
died in the year 1796, leaving several 
children. The eldest son was a mid- 
shipman under Tmxton, and in the 
action with the Insurgent, lost a leg, 
which compelled him to relinquish his 
profession. Commodore Thomas Mac- 
donough, who was a younger son, ob- 
tained a midshipman’s warrant on his 
father’s death, and sailed with our 
squadron up the Mediterranean. 

At this period he has bee* describ- 
ed, as “ grave, reserved, and circun^ 
spect ; yet possessed of a daring irm 
petuous character.’* 

Of this trait he afforded many in- 
stances, but more particularly in the 
action with the gun boats in the har- 
bour of Tripoli, where his conduct 1 
obtained the marked approbation of j 

the gallant Decatur, who led the at- 
tack Digitized by j 

He was afterwards appointed a j 
Oa 
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lieutenant ; and while acting as such 
on board the Syren, he. on a particu- 
lar occasion, evinced a determination 
in support of “ sailors 9 rights, 19 which 
we trust may ever be imitated. The 
brig was laying in Gibraltar bay, and 
lieutenant McDonough, then command- 
ing officer on board, discovering the 
boat of a British frigate returning with 
a man which they had nefariously 
taken from an American merchant 
vessel in the harbour, dispatched an 
armed cutter, and rescued the sailor, 
immediately under the guns of the fri- 
gate. A similar proof of resolution 
was afterwards given in defence of his 
own personal rights. Being assailed 
by three desperadoes, one night while 
on shore at Syracuse, he, by placing 
himself against a bouse, succeeded in 
wounding two of the gang. The third 
fellow fled, and readied the roof of 
a barracks, but finding himself closely 
ursued by the lieutenant, he threw 
iinsclf over the walls and was killed. 

Soon after the declaration of war, 
in 1812, Lieutenant Macdonough was 
promoted to the rank of master com- 
mandant, and appointed to the com- 
mand o£the naval forces on Lake 
Champlain. At this period it consisted 
of only a few vessels, but it was gradu- 
ally augmented on both sides till the 
period of the memorable conflict. The 
British fleet being superior in force, 
and in a state of complete preparation, 
entered Cumberland bay, where the 
American squadron were at anchor, 
on the morning of the IJ^h September, 
1814. The battle immediately com- 
menced, and was carried on with gr^at 
violence for nearly two hours. Twice 
the Saratoga, the flag ship of commo- 
tWore Macdonough, was set on 6re by 
the hot shot of the enemy’s frigate. 
At this critical period, her guns on the 
side next to the opposing vessel being 
mostly dismounted, the commodore 
ordered a stern anchor to be dropped, 
and cutting the bower cable, the 
ship swung round with her larboard 
side on the enemy, when a single dis- 
charge of her great guns compelled her 


adversary to lower her colours. The 
remainder of- the squadron, with the 
exception of a few row gallies, soon 
followed the example. The battle 
having been contested with great obsti- 
nacy, the loss on both sides was se- 
vere. The names of the gallant men 
who fell, received the usual honorary 
tribute of their heroic commander; 
but the fate of a few who survived 
bloody strife, should now be recorded. 
Sailing-master Brum, under whose di- 
rection the decisive manoeuvre which 
terminated the. battle, was effected, 
died a few years afterwards in New- 
York. And in that city, likewise, ex- 
pired midshipman Baldwin, a promis- 
ing young officer, of a wound received 
io the action, aud under which he lin- 
gered for nearly a year. 

During the engagement, a game cock 
on board the Saratoga, flew into the 
rigging, and continued crowing till the 
victory was achieved. In the evening 
of the same day, the heavens were un- 
usually illuminated by the aurora bo- 
realis, or northern lights. These cir- 
cumstances iu the time of Livy, would 
no doubt have afforded sufficient proof 
of some supernatural agency ; but on 
the present occasion, few could per- 
ceive “ the precurse of fierce events, v 
iu the common 

“ office of a fowl : w 

or, transform the harmless corrusca- 
tions of the polar heavens, into 

“ Fiery warriors fighting in the clouds." 

Some incidents, however, affording leas 
speculation to the superstitious, but 
more satisfaction to a contemplative 
mind, may be related. 

On the appearance of the hostile 
fleet, the crew of the ship was called 
together, while the commodore solemn- 
ly invoked the favour of Heaven, in 
his country’s cause. 

In the heat of the battle, we have 
understood, that a Scotch woman on 
board the Saratoga, came up to the 
commodore, with a heavy complaint 
against a black boy, who she said was 
capering about the deck, making him- 
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i self merry) so that she found it impos- 
sible to get him to do any thing. Sur- 
rounded as he was by scenes of horror, 
the commodore could not refrain from 
| smiling, as he advised the poor woman 

to endure her grievance, with a little 
patience. For ourselves, we know 
not which most to admire — the levity 
of the boy, the insensibility of the 
woman, or the cool and collected calm- 
ness of the commodore. 

The approbatory rewards bestowed 
on the gallant commander, were nu- 
merous, and general. But one more 
solid and appropriate than the rest, 
was a grant by the state of New-York, 
of one thousand acres of land, laying 
on the shores of the bay in which the 
action occurred. 

After the war, comitiodore Macdq- 
! nough was for a short time stationed 
j at Portsmouth, New-Hampshire ; but 
I afterwards sailed with the Guerriere, 
to the Mediterranean. From tbia sta- 
tion he retired last year, in conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding with 
commodore Stewart, which has since 
been satisfactorily adjusted, as already 
related in a former number of the Ma- 
sonic Register.* At present he re- 
sides with his family, at his mansion, 
in Middletown, Connecticut. 

The person and character of com- 
modore Macdonough is described in a 
late publication, as follows : 66 He has 
a fine head, light hair, complexion, and 
eyes; and his person tall and digni- 
fied : strict in his deportment, and ex- 
emplary in his piety.” In addition, 
it may be observed, (and certainly no 
i where with more propriety than in 
this work,) that the commodore is a 
worthy member of the fraternity ; ha- 
ving been initiated several years ago, 
in one of the lodges in New-York. 
Bid the reputation of the order require 
| support, the character of Macdonough 
| would alone afford a pillar on which 
’ h might securely rest, against the 
| fnost violent assaults of bigotry and 

^ intolerance. For where among the 

* Bee « Real Greatness,” p. 237. No. vi. * 


opposers of Masonry, shall we find 
more piety, more patriotism, or valour, 
than have been evinced in the spotless 
life of this heroic seaman. 


SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 

In our present number we have given 
a design, (engraved on wood) repre- 
senting a well known event in the life 
of this distingushed chieftain. His 
valorous achievements, unyielding pa- 
triotism, and determined perseverance, 
have ever been the favourite theme 
of his countrymen. With every allow- 
ance for national predilection, and tor 
none is a greater deduction requisite, 
tjbaia to the characteristic feeling of 
North Britons, we may still with Hume, 
consider his “ exploits as lasting obv 
jects of just admiration.” The event 
to which we have alluded is thus nar- 
rated by a modern historian : “ When 
the earl of Warrenne advanced to Stir- 
ling, he found Wallace encamped in 
excellent order on the opposite bank 
of the Forth. Willing to try art* of 
negociation, he sent two friars to offer 
conditions of peace” — ■“ Go, said Wal- 
lace, tell your matters, w come not 
here to treat, but to assert our rights, 
and to set Scotland- free: leathern 
advance, they will find us prejSredP 

Indignant at this reply, the English 
commanders led their forces across 
the river; but although opposed by 
an enemy far inferior to them in num- 
bers, they were at ouce routed, and 
almost entirely destroyed. 


SAN PIETRO, 

A Corsican general, in the 16 th century. 

San Pietro, called also Bastelica, 
from the town of Rastia, the place of 
his birth, in Corsica, was a celebrated 
general in the French service, during 
the reign of Francis I, Henry II, and 
Charles IX. He was born, as it were, 
with an hereditary hatred to the Ge* 
noese, then sovereigns of Corsica. 
From his infancy he bore arms against 
them* and, by his valour apd qwiitary 
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skill, became formidable to the repub- 
lic. His exploits gained him the heart 
of Vanini Ornano, a very rich and 
beautiful heiress, the only daughter of 
the viceroy of Corsica. 

Pietro might have lived in tranquil- 
lity, protected by this advantageous 
alliance, had he not supposed that the 
Genoese never could pardon his of- 
fences. Full of this imagination, and 
of new schemes, he retired into France, 
with his wife and children* There 
he served the court very successfully 
during the civil wars ; but still desirous 
of restoring liberty to his country, he 
was incessantly endeavouring to dis- 
turb the Genoese. He even went to 
Constantinople to solicit the Turks to 
send a fleet against them. 

During this voyage, the public, at- 
tentive to the proceedings of Pietro, 
sent their agents to his wife, who was 
then at Marseilles, to induce her to 
return to her country, by promising 
the restoration of her fortune, and giv- 
ing hopes that her placing this confi- 
dence in the state would procure a 
pardon to her husband. The credu- 
lous Vanini was persuaded. She first 
sent away her furniture and jewels, 
and then set sail, with her children, 
for Genoa. A friend of Pietro's, re- 
ceiving early intelligence of this, armed 
a ship, pursued the fugitive, brought 
her back into France, and surrendered 
her to the parliament of Aix. 

Pietro, on his return from Constan- 
tinople, was informed of this adven- 
ture. One of his domestics, who had 
not sufficient resolution to oppose it, 
he stabbed with his own hand. He 
then went to Aix, and demanded his 
wife. The parliament was unwilling 
to trust the lady in his power; but the 
beautiful Vanini, superior to fear, al- 
| though expecting some fatal event, 
earnestly solicited to be restored to her 
husband. Her request was granted, 
and they set out together for Marseil- 
les. When Pietro came to his own 
| house, he found it unfurnished. This 
L sight roused his fury. Without de- 
parting from the respect he had con- 


| stantly preserved for his wife, because 
her descent bad been greatly superior 
to his, he reproached her for her mis- 
conduct, declared it could be expiated 
only by death, and commanded two 
of his slaves to execute this terrible 
sentence. “ I do net shrink from my 
fate," cried the heroic Vanini, ** but 
since I must die, 1 beg, as the last fa- 
vour, it may not be by the hands of 
these wretches, but by that of the bra- 
vest of men, whose valour first indu- 
ced me to espouse him." The barba- 
rian whom nothing could soften, sent 
bis executioners away, threw himself 
at the feet of his wife, called her his 
queen, and his mistress, embraced her 
tenderly, implored her pardon in the 
most humble terms, and caused their 
children to be introduced. She em- 
braced them. He wept, with the un- 
fortunate mother, over these melan- 
choly pledges of their affection, put 
the fatal cord round her neck, and 
strangled her with his own hands ! 

Pietro set out immediately for the 
court, where the news of his crime 
had arrived before him, and he was 
forbidden to appear. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he presented himself before 
the king, the detestable Charles the 
ninth. He talked of his services, 
claimed their reward, and exposing his 
naked bosom, which was full of scars, 
i What signifies it to the king,’ said the 
savage, ‘what signifies it to France, 
whether a good or a bad understand- 
ing subsisted between Pietro and his 
wife?’ Every person was shocked at 
the daring behaviour of this maniac ; 
but, nevertheless, he was pardoned. — 

‘ The semblance of heroism which was 
joined to his guilt,’ says the author 
of L’Esprit de la Ligue, ‘easily 
pleaded his excuse io a court, where 
the sovereign himself set examples of 
violence.’ This murder was commit- 
ted in 1567, seven years before the 
reign of Henry 111. 

But Pietro, although he escaped in 
the sequel, many perils of war, did not 
go to his grave with impunity. He 
.was slain in an ambuscade prepared 
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for him by the brothers of his wife, the 
unfortunate Vanini Ornano. 

Such was the detestation in which 
his crime was held, that his son Al- 
fonso, afterward a marshal of F ranee, 
and a distinguished warrior, was obli- 
ged to renounce his paternal name, 
and take that of Ornano. He left a 
son, likewise a marshal of France, 
who died a prisoner in the castle of 
Vincennes ; and the whole family be- 
came extinct, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


ON SEED POTATOES. 

It may always be observed of every 
potato, dial in the end opposite to that 
in which it is connected by its stem 
with the fibrous roots of the plant, the 
eyes are double in number of those of 
the other end ; and it may also be ob- 
served, that the shoots growing from 
the end having the greatest number of 
eyes, always start the soonest, and grow 
most rapidly: this circumstance, it 
would seem, has led to the belief that 
this end of the potato only ought to be 
used for seed, as being properly the 
seed end of the root, aud accordingly 
1 perceive a statement in a late paper, 
published in New-Jersey,that by recent 
experiments, it has been found, that to 
cut off about a third of this end of the 
potato for planting, will afford as great 
a product as to plant the whole root. 
If this be correct, two-thirds of the 
weight of potatoes commonly used for 
seed may be saved; a matter of no 
small consequence, as potatoes are 
much more expensive in the article of 
seed than any other crop commonly 
cultivated. 

To ascertain the tmth of this mat- 
ter, let the cultivator take, say 40 po- 
tatoes, as nearly of any given size as 
may be, and plant them in a row, put- 
ting one potato (uncut) to each hill ; 
take 40 more of as nearly the same 
size as can be selected, cut off the seed 
^ftd of each, so as to include about a 


third of a root, and plant one of these 
to each hill in a row alongside of the 
other \ give each row the same culti- 
vation ; dig them separately, and then 
weigh or measure the products of each, 
and the result will be considered as 
pretty conclusive. 

There are other experiments, easily 
made, and well worthy of attention, in 
the culture of the potato, and among 
others, I would recommend the foft» 
lowiug. 

1. To ascertain whether it is most 
profitable to use the largest, or the 
smallest potatoes, fof seed. 

2. What increase of the crop may 
be obtained by nipping off the blos- 

! soms as soon as they appear on the 
stalks. 

3. To ascertain the proper quantity 
of gypsum that is best adapted for in- 
creasing the crop, as too much of this 
manure produces a luxurious growth of 
stalks, but not a crorespondeut growth 
in the roots. 

4. To ascertain the difference in pro- 
duct that may usually be expected in 
cultivating the different varieties of the 
plant, and which, on the whole, quan- 
tity and quality considered, are the most 
profitable for culture. 

From an experiment I once made, 
though not with perfect accuracy, I 
am iuduced to believe, that if a pota- 
to, weighing not more than an ounce, 
be planted whole in a hill, and an an- 
other weighing eight ounces, be plant- 
ed whole adjoining it, no essential dif- 
ference will be found in their products. 

A case was lately reported by the 
Berkshire Agricultural Society, from 
which it would seem that an increase 
of about a sixth of the whole amount 
of a crop of potatoes may be obtained 
by nipping off the blossoms as soon as 
they appear on the stalks. Of the truth 
of this every cultivator may easily s*» 
tisfy himself. 

Iq regard to the use of gypsum, it 
will probably be found that merely to 
immerse the seed potatoes in brine, and 
then roll them in gypsum, before plant- 
ing, is the nic&F advaiit%ebtjs method 
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of applying this manure to the crop. 
The brine is also serviceable in this 
case, as salt is a valuable manure for 
potatoes. A little gypsum may after- 
wards be sprinkled over the hills to ad- 
vantage, while a greater quaotity might 
prove injurious by causing a redundant 
growth of stalks. 

By attention to these particulars, it 
is believed that very essential benefits 
may be derived in the culture of pota- 
toes. — Ploughboy. 

A PRODIGIOUS POTATO. 

There were taken up at Galloway 
bouse, near Wigtown, the seat of the 
Kight Hon. the Earl of Galloway, on 
Wednesday, the 15th November, eight 
bushels (or eight fifty-six pounds) of 
potatoes, being the produce of one po- 
tato, which was raised last season in 
the field of Egerness, near Carltes- 
town, and preserved by Mr. Kennedy, 
gardener to Lord Galloway. The 
mother potato, which was cut into ma- 
ny sets, weighed 3 lbs. 7 oz. and many 
of the offsprings this year have cer- 
tainly done justice to such an ances- 
tor, one weighing 5i lbs. another 4 lbs. 
a third 3i lbs. and many 3 lbs. The 
sets were planted in the open garden 
in two rows, and received no more at- 
tention from Mr. Kennedy than any 
other plant of the same species, being 
only once covered and laid up. 

Montreal Herald. 


THE HOLDERNESS COW. 

Recently imported by Mr. G. W. Feather- 
stonhaugh. 

This cow is of that species of the 
short homed breed called the Holder* 
ness. 

They are of a large size, but are 
particularly yalued for the remarkable 
quantities of rich milk which they 
give. It is on this account that the 
breed prevails generally in the rich 
county of Middlesex, for the supply of 
the city of London with a sufficient 
quantity of succulent food, and by 
regular milking three times a day, they 


yield from forty to fifty quarts of milk« 
This animal, gave duriug an uncom- 
mou stormy passage of 48 days in the 
late winter months, a constat) t profu- 
sion of milk, aud on her arrival at 
New-York, being much reduced in 
flesh, and her hide extremely wounded 
in many places by chafing against hex* 
pen, gave sixteen quarts at one milk- 
ing. She remained two or three days 
in the city of Albany, and was inspect- 
ed by numerous persons amongst whom 
were some of the most respectable 
butchers of the place. 

They were unanimously of opinion 
that she was the most remarkable an- 
imal they had ever seen. From the' 
centre of her horns, to the end of her 
buttocks she measures seven feet and 
a half, and two feet three inches across 
her hips. Her hide is mellow to the 
feet, and perfectly silky without any 
Coarse hairs. Her head and neck are 
small and remarkably graceful, her 
ears uncommonly large and smooth, 
accompanied with a singular transpa- 
rency. Her carcase is well barrelled 
out and compact: her legs and tail 
corresponding in. fitness to her head 
and neck. The bgtchers who inspect- 
ed her, observed, that they never saw 
any animal with so little offal. She 
was judged to weigh twelve hundred 
if in condition. She was selected from 
the first stock in England, and is with 
calf by the descendant of the famous 
bull Comet, who sold for a thousand 
guineas. She is at present removed to 
the farm of the proprietor in Duanes- 
burgh, who expects a bull of the same 
breed in the course of the spring. 

Ploughboy. 
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For the Masonic Register. 

TO SPRING. 

Forth came the genius of the southern sun. 
Diffusing wide the pow’rs of genial warmth 
And vigour new, through ail the walks of 

life.— GQOQle 

I saw him on the whirlwind’s qddying 
verge, 
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His arm outstretch'd, he by a frosty lock 

Seiz'd the rude demon of the raging storm, 

Shook him, hoarse bellowing, from his 
throne of clouds, 

And hurl’d him roaring to’ the utmost 
north, 

Where dwelts eternal discord ; dreary 
realms 

To life and order equally unknown : 

The frigid wasting steps of winter hoar, 

With clouds and tempests blust’ring in his 
rear, 

Northward withdrew their desolating 
course 

Before the vivifying steps of Spring. 

Hail, child of gentler breezes, lovely 
Spring ! 

'The limpid streams, fast bound in icy 
chains 

Hot at their oozy founts, a crystal rock, 

By thee are loosen'd, and meand rtng flow 

To pay their tribute to the vales and 
meads ; 

The veins of vegetable life at thy approach 

Spring with coagulable juices, and the 


green 

Investiture of nature spreads abroad 
Through all the leafy regions of thy reign. 
The smiling vernal nymphs come peeping 
forth 

hi the meek innocence of youth array'd. — 
But first of Flora's pore unspotted train, 
The Snowdrop and Narcissus usher In 
Tby mild and gentle steps, O Spring ; 

The mellow warbling, and the cheerful 
notes 


Qf pore harmonious concord from each 
grove, 

By iov and love inspir'd invite thee on : — 
Aid shall not man participate the joy, 

The pore, unblam’d, exhilarating bliss 
Which thou diffusest through the moss of 
life, 

And join the choir, whose universal voice 
Breathes forth a general anthem to the 


praise 

Of him, whose providence walks through 
the year 

1h varied seasons, good alike in all. 

PHILOS. 


For tbs Masonic Register. 
THE ZEPHYR. 

Go gentle breeze, and bear the sigh, 

That swells mv heart, to Anna’s ear; 

As thou on her bosom chaste, 

Envied Zephyr, sportive play'st, 

Leave its soft impression there.— 
to 0 ! dim not her pearly eye 
With the soft dew-drop of a tear ; 

her breast arise one sigh, 
tor, O tear K to my ear. 

PBfLOS. 
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STANZAS. 

AIR— GARLAND OP LOVE. 

Oh ! fair are the white gems that frisk on 
the storm-wave, 

And fair are the rose leaves that burn on 
its shore ; 

And fair are the willows that skirt on the 
warm grave, 

But fairer the meek-eyed young girl I 
adore. 

Then I’ll clasp a mild chaplet from Pas- 
sion’s bloom bowers, 

Pure and sweet as the sea wind that 
mourneth on floorers, 

For the fond and the meek-eyed young girl 
I adore. t 

Tbo' I’m dear to a thousand blue eyes that 
are weeping, 

And many a spirit is aching for me ; 

Tho' my sighs in the flash of their tears are 
now steeping, 

Yet Mary is surely the dearest tome. 

Then I’ll clasp a mild chaplet, fee. 

For her soul is the shrine of the holiest 
feelings 

That ever breath’d heaven on woman be- 
low ; 

Where virtue hath witness’d love’s warm- 
est revealings, 

That promise to sweeten my trouble below- 
Then I’ll clasp a warm chaplet, fee. 

Oh when all life’s ills see the cloud-set of 
sorrow, 

This mad pulse is still, and this kind heart 
is low ; 

From the memory of what I was oft may 
she borrow 

A hope for her tears and a rest for her wo. 
JYew- York, Oct. 7 th, 1820. 


A SIMILE FOR THE LADIES. 

In limpid streams a thousand forms we spy, 
Which raise amazement in the wondering 
eye; 

Wbate’er of beauty on their borders grows, 
The floating glass in hs fair bosom shows : 
The pride of every grove together meets. 
And charms us with a wilderness of sweets. 

Lo ! with impetuous force a dreadful 
shower 

In torrents fells, and blots out every 
flower. 

Such is the fete of woman. Oft we find 
A thousand graces in one body join’d ; 

A faultless shape, a skin of snowy hue, 'j 
All that is lovely, tempting, chaste, and I 
true, j 

A deity confess’d, a Venus form’d anew. J 
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Comet baneful sickness, with its numer- 
ous host. 

The bright, ecstatic scene at once is tost. 


Calmly he sees the bunting storm, 
Tempests nor thunder can deform 
The morning of his soul. 


FROM THE HAVERHILL GAZETTE. 

TO HOPE. 

Auspicious Hone ! Thou Sprite benign ! 
Blest inmate of the peaceful mind ! 

Thy soothing pow’r elates with joy, 

The wretch, aeep-sunk in poverty ; 

Thy radiant beams illume the mind, 

In wisdom taught, by arts refin’d 

*Tis thou canst smooth the brow of care ; 

Dispel the fear of bleak despair ; 

Raise from the eart|| the wretch forlorn, 
And point his way to spheres unknown. 
Within the precincts of a cell, 

Thy blissful presence e’er dost dwell ; 

The guilty murd’rer’s piercing groans, 

By thee are chang’d to wistful tones ; 

His raging breast, surcharg’d with grief, 
Inspir'd by thee, now finds relief. 
Offspring of Heav’n ! bereft of thee, 
Severe, though just, man’s destiny — 
Doom’d, thro’ earth's barren wilds, to 
roam ; 

Ho shelter from th’ impending storm : 
Terrific visions haunt the mind, 

Immers’d in gloom — to virtue blind. 

But cheer’d by draughts of heav’uly love, 
Life’s greater ills, rich blessings prove. 

Let envy’s base, envenom’d darts — 
Oppression bold — suspicion’s arts — 

False friendship, hatred, all conspire, 
Those joys annoy, thou deig'nst inspire : 
As well may man restrain iu height, 
Imagination’s tow’ring flight ^ 

Dr seek to chain that mind to earth, 
Aspiring, though of humble birth. 

Should rumbling thunders deep resound, 
And vivid lightnings glare around; 

Should yawning earthquakes mountains 
rend, 

And furious whirlwinds heav’n -ward tend ; 
Fair nature’s realm in ruin lie, 

And chaos reign triumphantly — 

Hope smiles ! still undismay’d their pow’r 
defies; 

Her eye intent on joys beyond the skies ; 
Faith prompts her flight, while Heav’n 
awards the prize. 


THE HAPPY MAX 

Happy the man ! whose tranquil mind 
Sees nature in her changes kind, 

And pleas’d the whole surveys ; 
For Mm the morn benignly smiles, 
And evening shades reward the toils, 
That measure out his days. 

The varying year may shift the scene, 
The sounding tempests lash the mam, 
And heaven’s own thunders roll ; 


LITERARY. 

The first Number of Companion 
Woodworth’s Literary Casket has 
made its appearance, from the press of 
Companion Charles N. Baldwin, em- 
bracing the various subjects mentioned 
in our last. It is handsomely printed, 
and is accompanied with an elegant 
copperplate engraving, and several 
wood devices. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The excellent Address, by Brother W. 
Doan, Esq. is received, but too late for Ibis 
Number; it may be expected in our next. 

Hiram Abiff, from Pittsburgh, was also 
received too late for publication this month. 

complaining of the injustice of a 
brother, cannot lie admitted The reasons 
why, are obvious, and will easily be per- 
ceived by the writer, on reflection. We 
perfectly coincide with him in opinion re- 
lative to civil suits between brethren of 
the fraternity ; but must beg leave to disa- 
gree with him on other points. 

The Editor respectfully solicits an in- 
terview with the brother who communica- 
ted the ancient documents, “ concerning 
the Mason Oath,” published in this Num- 
ber. 

The several favours of our most excel* 
lent companions the grand high priest, and 
deputy grand high priest of the grand chap- 
ter of Kentucky, are thankfully received. 
We also acknowledge, with gratitude, the 
receipt of the proceedings of the grand lodge 
of Indiana, and the proceedings of the 
grand chapter of Connecticut, together 
with two valuable discourses, one by com- 
panion Asa Meech, and the other by bro- 
ther William Burke. 

Brother John Dean’s letter, dated Bath, 
Upper Canada, March 24, enclosing a list 
of the chapters and lodges in that province, 
together with a list of subscribers for the 
Register, was received just as the last sheet 
of this Number was going to press. Bro- 
ther Dean will please to accept our sincere 
thanks, in behalf of himself and the other 
brethren who have honoured our subscrip- 
tion list with tbeir names ; and we aantre 
our Canadian brethren in general, that any 
thing relative to the fraternity, on their side 
of the water, will always be gratefully re- 
ceived, and cheerfully inserted. 

HOYT fc BOLMORE, PRINTERS, 

70 Bowery, New- York. 
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world, would exhibit a scene of con- 
fusion, anarchy, and chaos. Hence, 
in every association, some must lead, 
direct, and govern. That brothers 
may know these, is the object of our 
badges. 

A more important inquiry follows: 
What i* the design, object and utility 
of tbe Masonic institution ? If these 
are not good, all the rest is vain show, 
idle ostentation. 

Man, in his primeval state, required 
no props to sustain his virtue ; no ex- 
citements to awaken his benevolence. 
He ate the forbidden fruit ; at that mo* 
roent a moral death ensued : then evil 
sprang up in his heart ; vice became a 
part of his composition. With these, 
came haggard misery : cruelty, crime, 
fraud and violence followed. Paradise 
was changed to a hell ; man to a sav- 
age. Still there remained in his heart, 
some seeds of his former virtue; some 
portion of that Divine spirit, which 
once wholly inspired him, still glowed 
in his bosom. To cultivate these seeds, 
to cherish and invigorate this spirit, 
was tbe design of our institution. — 
With whom the design originated, we 
we cannot say. The institution pro- 
bably had its origin in Asia, where sci- 
ence first dawned; where roan first 
emerged from the low estate to which 
he had fallen. The broken column, 
the lofty pyramid, the ruined cities, 
bespeak the industry and the civilizqp 
Vion of tbe early people of that coun- 
try ; so the sublime morab, the elegant 
language, the beautiful allusions of Ma- 
soory, bespeak their genius, and their 
benevolence. So early was Masonry 
founded, that the date of its origin is 
veiled from human ken : no record, no 
tradition hath transmitted it down. — 
No human eye hath pierced the dark- 
ness of that period. But it bears the 
venerated impress of the remotest ages. 
We discover in it, marks of Egyptian 
antiquity ; we note in it too, some pe- 
culiar features of the Israelites. 

In ks plan, it combines all that is 
sublime in morals, great in design, or 
grand in object. It has caught and 


preserved all those grand moral max- 
ims, which have been taught the hu- 
man family, in that loug succession of 
ages. It has contrived an universal 
language. No matter whether the 
wanderer be taught in Europe, Asia, • 
Africa, or America; if he meet a bro- 
ther Mason, he can converse with him 
in friendship and confidence; he can 
make known his wants; he can get 
relief. In such a world as this, filM 
with hate and envy ; virtue and inno- 
cence, wherever found, require protec- 
tion. They are. the same, whether 
veiled under an Ethiopean, Indian, or 
European skin. No matter whether 
their accents fall in the Sanscrit, the 
Arabic, tbe Russian, or the English 
language; if they have the language 
of Masonry, they will be understood, 
cherished and protected. Thus tbe 
curse that fell upon the human race, 
at BahePs awful tpwer, is measurably 
removed. Masonry, then, has for iU 
object , the mitigation of the two grand 
curses that have befallen our species : 
one at the fall of Adam, and one at the 
building of Babel. 

Do you ask for proof of this? J 
would point to you the inhospitable 
coast of Algiers. There you see tbe 
galley-slave, loaded with chains, and 
tugging at the oar. In anguish, be 
casts his dispatring eye around him: 
is there none to understand that look ? 
Yes; it catches the eye of a brother 
Mason: thrilling with transport, h? 
flies to his relief ; he redeems him ; he 
sends him home, to the bosom of a 
joyful family.* Turn to the burning 

* The redemption of captain Riley and hie 
companions, by the benevolent Wiltshire, at 
Mogadore, has been much admired by the 
uninitiated ; they could not understand that 
Riley and Wiltshire were Masons ; and that 
by this secret bond, Riley obtained that aid 
and friendship, which every Mason in 1dm 
circumstances, was bound to give him. — 
Daily instanced of a similar nature occur* 
which astonish those who cannot discern} 
the secret cause. But it is unbecoming one 
institution, to trumpet them forth. To do 
their duty, an^ not(tq(hpf^tl of it, is the 
pride of worthy Mason* and inculcated bf 
| Masonry. 
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deserts of Arabia, to the rugged wilds 
of Tartary ; you see the lonely, pen- 
sive wanderer, viewing his fellow man 
as a deadly enemy : you see him arm- 
ed to shed his blood : a stranger meets 
his eye, furiously he rushes upon him ; 
suddenly he discovers he is a brother 
Mason ; his look of fury is changed 
to that of joy — his weapons fall harm- 
less from his hands — he embraces 
him as a friend ! View your battle- 
field. You see the hostile ranks im- 
petuously rushing upon each other; 
you hear the clashing of arms, the 
groans of the dying : you see one aim- 
ing his deadly weapon at the heart of 
the other; suddenly he desists — his 
countenance changes — he smiles in 
kindness upon his victim. You in- 
quire the cause; he discovers they 
are brother Masons. Thus has Ma- 
sonry, from time immemorial, strove 
to promote humanity, to inculcate 
morality, and to assuage' the miseries, 
which, in ten thousand shapes, afflict 
our species. The stranger, if a Ma- 
son, finds a home in every lodge, a 
friend in every brother. If naked, he 
is clothed ; if hungry, fed ; if in pris- 
on, visited and relieved. Does lie 
want money, it is given him ; does he 
want the aid of friends, he need look 
ho further. Though in adversity, de- 
serted and calumniated by the un- 
grateful world, yet here he shall find 
friends, who will cleave to him closer 
than natural brothers. 

These duties, it is true, we owe to 
all mankind ; and towards all Masons 
are taught to exercise them. But we 
have no pledge against imposition. 
With our limited means, our bounty 
most be confined to the worthy ; they 
alone have imperative claims upon us ; 
it behoves us, therefore, to ascertain 
them. This is another object of our 
institution. If one be a Mason, it is 
to us conclusive evidence that he is 
worthy of our aid. Though we are 
sometimes deceived, yet this only 
proves that poor human nature is heir 
to frailty, that nothing human is per- 
fect* Among the twelve disciples of 


our Saviour was found one traitor; 
why then should we be stigmatized, if 
a few are found occasionally lurking 
amongst us? If HE could not find 
perfection among mankind, less, cer- 
tainly^ should ' it be demanded of us. 
No human means, however, could 
igorg effectually guard against impo- 
sition. Such, in brief, is the design 
and object of Masonry, its polar star, 
its grand secret ; to feed the hungry, 
to clothe the naked, to console the af- 
flicted, to stimulate virtue, to curb the 
angry passions, to humanize the spe- 
cies ; to inculcate charity, benevo- 
lence, friendship and philanthropy, 
and to adore the Deity. 

You ask if it has this effect ? We 
answer, this is its tendency. Though 
we cannot tell what would have been 
the situation of our species without 
this institution, yet, * next to Chris- 
tianity, we believe it has been the 
most operative instrument in cultiva- 
ting, civilizing, and humanizing the 
species. It operates with a secret, 
unseen, and powerful force ; it moves 
with the silence of the light of heaven^ 
it diffuses its genial warmth ; it invig- 
orates, vivifies, and enlightens the hu- 
man intellect, with a force not inferior. 
Its maxims are constantly gaining 
ground : princes and nations assent tQ 
their soundness : if fully adopted, war 
would cease, or lose half its horrors ; 
“ the sword would be beaten into the 
1 ploughshare, and the spear into the 
pruning-hook.^ Man would forget 
his enmity, and look upon his fellow 
man as a brother. He would pour 
the oil of consolation into the wounds 
of affliction ; he would cause the or- 
phan to forget his loss, the widow to 
smile, and the weary, destitute wan- 
derer, to rejoice. When chained to 
the stake, surrounded by savages, and 
the flames gathering around him, how 
was our Putnam rejoiced at the ap- 
pearance of a brother Mason ! Though 
a stranger, of another country and 
language, yet he discovered Putnam 
was a brother. Swift as lightning he 
| flew to bis relief; he quenched the 
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I fires, he unloosed the cords that bound 
him, and embraced him as a friend. 

! Numberless other instances we might 
cite to prove the utility of Masonry, 
but we are enjoined “ not to let our 
right hand know what, our left hand 
: doeth,” but to let our conduct and 

actions speak for themselves, that the 
omniscient eye , which looks down 
| from the temple above, may reward us 
openly. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, this 
institution, so humane in its design, 
so mild and peaceful in its move- 
ments, has excited the suspicions, the 
envy, and the censure of mankind. It 
is little consolation to us to reflect, 
that Christianity has done the same ; 
that its disciples too, have had their 
persecutors and calumuiaters. We 
could weep in silence over this de- 
pravity of the human heart, and forget 
its consequences. But these asper- 
sions, “ based on empty air,” we are 
anxious to refute and silence. 

We have been accused of being dis- 
organizing and factious. Where is 
the evidence of this ? Is it in the good 
order, subordination, and perfect gov- 
ernment of our lodges? Is it to be 
found in the mild maxims of benevo- 
lence, philosophy and philanthropy 
which are there taught ? Or is it ru 
our lives and conduct that this is dis- 
covered ? Doubtless there have been 
Masons who were factious, but did 
their proportion exceed that of other 
bodies of men? What government 
have they disturbed ? What people 
have they excited to commotion ? 
Some malignant writers of the F rench 
revolution have accused us. The 
bigotted emperor of Austria, the de- 
testable and sanguinary inquisition of 
Spain still persecute us. We could 
well exclaim under such rule, “the 
only post of honour is a private sta- 
tion.” We might pride ourselves in 
being persecuted by them ; we might 
hold it up to the world as the strong- 
est proof of the purity of our maxims 
and conduct. We might Iriumphaiit- 
ly exclaim, it is our love of mankind 


that has alarmed their fears : they ev- 
idently shew, that they believe us a 
barrier between them and absolute 
despotism. They fear that we stand 
between them aud the people, to pro- 
tect the rights of the latter. 

In France, wheu the whirlwinds 
and tempests of revolution overturned 
every institution, venerable for its an- 
tiquity, or lovely for its purity, how 
could we expect to escape ? When the 
pestilential breath of the storm reach- 
ed and polluted every thing pure in 
morals, or sacred in character, how 
could our institution stand unaffected ? 
Malignant, envious pollution would 
cry out she had seized us ; she would 
glory in destroying what she could not 
corrupt. 

Does the persecution of us in Aus- 
tria and Spain furnish any proof of our 
factious disposition ? From Austria 
we have heard no whispers of danger 5 
not a breeze has wafted to us the ac- 
cents of complaint. How then could 
the Masonic institution be plotting in- 
jury to that government ? It was false. 
The monks deceived her monarch : 
our enemies have caught him in their 
toils. We caunot join hands with 
corruption or oppression. With the 
haters, persecutors, and oppressors of 
man, we can hold no communion : 
hence we have become obnoxious to 
the inquisition. 

Why are there no complaints against 
’ us from turbulent Eugland, suffering 
Ireland, or injured France ? countries 
where the language of faction is loud- 
er; where the materials for its sup- 
port are more abundant than in any 
other : In these countries, why do we 
not hear complaints of the cabals, the 
intrigues, and the factious of Mason- 
ry ? Because there are none. In these 
United States, where there are more 
than six hundred lodges; where the 
proportion of Masons exceeds that of 
any other country ; where party-spirit 
runs higher than in any other, why do 
we never hear the voice of complaint ? 
It is because there are no grounds for 
such complaiiWlsff &id here> the people 
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are too liberal and enlightened, to sus- 
pect an institution, which has number- 
ed among its members and patrons, a 
Putnam, a Warren, a Franklin, a 
Washington, and a long list of worthies, 
to whom they are indebted for their 
liberties and their happiness. No; 
when the Mason enters the lodge, he 
treads upou consecrated ground: he 
leaves the sandals of his feet, his poli- 
tics, his prejudices, his ambition, at 
the portal. His angry passious are 
subdued; the raging of the lion is 
soothed to the gentleness of the lamb . 
None but feelings of benevolence, 
friendship and philanthropy, can here 
legally find place. 

Our institution has also been accused 
of being subversive of Christianity : 
what! an institution blended with the 
Christian history; based upon Chris- 
tian maxims, subversive of Christian- 
ity f An institution, embracing among 
its patrons the early saints, and the 
modern clergy, subversive of Chris- 
tianity ? Think you that Locke and 
Washington would not have denounced 
it, if this allegation were true ? Think 
you, that the numerous host of pious 
Christians, who have enrolled them- 
selves among Masons, would not, long 
since, have abandoned and denounced 
such an institution ? Do you believe 
that it could have triumphed, over the 
fall of every other fabric, both mate- 
rial and moral, if it embraced such 
principles ? Those stupendous works, 
which once excited the astonishment 
and admiration of the world, Itave 
crumbled into dust ; the gnawing tooth 
of time has demolished all coeval with 
this institution ; yet this, “ joining the 
vigour of youth to the maturity of age, 
outlives their glory, and mourns their 
fall could this have been, if it em- 
braced such principles? No; no. It 
would long since have sunk under the 
curtain of oblivion. The best test of 
the soundness of its principles, is, its 
durability, its general progress, and its 
Present flofirishipg state. Masons, we 
sorry to confess, have often proved 
***1 humaa beings. So have Chris- 


tians : yet it would be very unfair and 
unreasonable, to conclude from this, 
that the principles of Masonry or 
Christianity were bad. When human 
nature arrives to perfection, then may 
societies be formed, whose members 
will be free from reproach. Until then, 
we must be content in rendering them 
as perfect as possible. Time will not 
permit that we should further unveil 
the beauties, or answer the reproaches 
upon Masonry. This we assure you 
is but a feeble and imperfect sketch, 
though true and faithful. 

Worshipful Master , Respected offi- 
cers, and beloved Brethren — On this 
natal day of our sainted brother, it be- 
hoves us to call to mind the virtues of 
that bright coustellation of worthies, 
who have adorned odr institution: — 
though many of them have been raised 
to that Grand Lodge above, “from 
whose bourne no traveller returns;” 
yet their names and their bright exam- 
ples live. Let us honor them, not on- 
ly with our lips, bat in our lives. — 
Though our course may not be as bril- 
liant, yet we can render our hearts as 
pure as theirs. Though it may not 
be marked by the dazzling blaze of the 
comet , yet we can shed upon it the pure 
lustre of the evening star . This should 
be our ambition, and our emulation. — 
A pure heart, the germe of all noble 
sentiments, “the spring of all truly 
great and glorious deeds,” should be 
the jewel which we should prize above 
all price. In prosperity, or in adver- 
sity ; in peace or amid perils, we should 
cling to it, as the only anchor of hope ; 
the only ark , which, on this tronhled 
and tempestuous sea of life, will bear 
us sale to port. This we may pos- 
sess, in the cottage, as well as the pa- 
lace ; it is equally within the grasp of 
the humble peasant, and the powerful 
prince : by this alone* can we vindicate 
our institution : by this alone, can we 
gain credit for our professions. 

Let us rise then, in our strength , and 
clothe ourselves with caution, prudence 
and wisdom. Let us plrcera faithful 
tyUr at ever^ ^nm of our hearts, 
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for the enemy is subtle, and ail values 
upon us by slow and un perceived de- 
grees. We must not flatter ourselves, 
that we can gratify this passion, or in- 
dulge this practice, and go no further. 
We cannot remain stationary: we 
must either go forward in the daring 
career of vice, or retrace our steps. — 
So intimately blended are all the moral 
virtues, that, like a well modelled ma- 
chine, one spring impaired, and the 
whole is disordered. We may as well 
expect to pierce one of the vesicles of 
the hearty and preserve its vitality, as 
to practise one vice, and preserve our 
morals in other respects. 

He that is now the inexorable mid- 
night robber, began by pilfering. The 
sottish maniac, who now infests our 
streets, loathsome to the eye, a leech 
upon the vitals of society, began by 
taking a social glass. These, often re- 
peated, generated the habit $ this form- 
ed, reason loses her controul; rum, 
like the roaring tornado, sweeps from 
him his property, his morals, his repu- 
tation, his mental faculties. So it is 
with the gamester : he first sits flown 
for amusement : to give more interest 
to the game, a small wager is laid : in 
a little tim *, ii is doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled: he wins; he cannot, in 
honour, now leave his companions; his 
fortune turns : he loses. His avarice 
is excited ; stung to the quick with the 
loss, he is anxious to regain it : hope 
stimulates him to proceed : he wastes 
his time; he impairs his health; he 
squanders his property; his feelings 
are racked ; bis heart is transformed ; 
he becomes a malignant misanthrope. ! 
Resort is had to the “ liquid poison,” 
to restore his spirits, to drive away Ids 
ennui, and his soul-corroding care : but 
be has placed in his bosom that vulture, 
which “ gnaweth without ceasing.” — 
No more the tender ties of friendship, 
soothe or restrain him ; the lisping ac- 
cents of his children, are no longer 
sweet to his ears; the imploring tears 
of an affectionate wife, only add poig- 
nancy to his misery. Deaf to their 
intreaties 5 now desperate in fortune and 


in character, he plunges into the deep 
bosom of destruction, or rushes, “ un- 
annealed, with all his sins upon his 
head,” into the presence of his God. 
Let us then, take heed to our steps ; 
and not deceive ourselves in the fan- 
cied hope, that we can practise one 
vice, or indulge one evil propensity, 
and exclaim* “ thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” 

No; let us exemplify and enforce 
the principles of our institution, by 
cherishing and practising all the vir- 
tues, and eschewing all the vices, inci- 
dent to humanity. Let us li ve together 
in peace and harmony : let us extirpate 
every evil passion; let us nip the 
young shoots of envy,, jealousy, and 
anger, that may spring up in our hearts, 
ere they become rank in vigour and 
strength. Let us also remember our 
own frailties, and hence learn to for- 
give the errors of a brother : let us re- 
ptove him with gentleness : let us “ in- 
scribe hi3 virtues on brass ; his faults 
in water.” Let us beware how we 
suffer the tempest of passion to rise in 
our bosoms. In its course, it wiF 
sweep our ark from its moorings ; it 
will engulph us “ in the rough sands 
of the sea.” If we have cause of of- 
fence, let ns “ bear and forbear ; forget 
and forgive :” in short, let us obey our 
grand precept, and “ learn to subdue 
our passions” Thus shall we sail 
down the stream of life with a pros- 
perous breeze ; and when arrived at 
the gate of that “ Temple not built 
with hands,” the grim Tyler death, 
will usher us into that Lodge of pure 
and happy spirits, where trouble is un- 
known, and “the righteous are at 
rest So mote it be. 

STATE OF MASONRY IN UPPER 
CANADA. 

Extract of a letter from brother hi 

Dean , dated Bath 9 Upper Cane da } 

March 24, 1821. 

“ Enclosed you will receive a list of 
officers, chapters, lodges, &c., of th ? 
G. R. A. G. 6f Upper Canada, ar* 1 
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tli6 Masonic Convention. By giving 
k an insertion in your valuable work, 
the Masonic Register, (should you 
»em it sufficiently interesting) you 
will greatly oblige the craft in this 
quarter.” 


Foa the Masonic Register, 
masonic CONVENTION 

OP CPPSE CANADA, HELD AT KINGSTON. 

^This convention is composed of the 
mowing lodges, who entered into ar- 
ticle* of association, adopting tempo- 
tary regulations for their government, 
■otil a regularly organized provincial 
grand lodge could be established, un- 
*r the authority of the Grand Lodge 
of England, for which purpose they 
Iwve petitioned for a charter for its 
establishment. Much good has result- 
ed from the adoption of these regula- 
tions. For a long time the lodges, ge- 
nerally* had been in a declining state, 
owing in a great measure, to an unfor- 
tunate division between the brethren 
of York and Niagara, arising from the 
removal of the late grand lodge from 
the latter to the former place, and for 
a considerable length of time after the 
death of William Jarvis, Esq., our lat^ 
provincial grand master, Masonry wa 
suffered to languish. To remedy the* 
evils the convention was formed, ant 
we have reason to congratulate tht 
oaft upon the salutary effects already 

T ienced from its measures. 

oar lodge, order and regularity 
have succeeded anarchy and confusion 
A regular and uniform system of work 
tag is established, a regular corres 
poodenee exists among the lodges 
their internal discipline is becoming 
more strict; and the line is draws 
between worthy and unworthy Masons 
and ow lodges are daily increasing is 
respectability by the admission ol 
worthy and respectable members ; and 
it is confidently expected that ere long 
we shall be able to announce the esta- 
Hishipcnt of a provincial grand lodge, 
by which we hope to* see Masonry in 
w province raised to that exalted 
sMe Mkh its poncipjeg merit. 
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Officers of the Comention, elected 
February , 1821. 

Zeba M. Phillips, president; 

Samuel Shaw, ) vice-presi- 
John Batterswortb, £ dents • 
Rev. William Smart, chaplain/ 
John Dean, secretary; 

Robert Walker, treasurer; 

William Cottier, M. ; 

A. J. Ferns, P. ; 

C. Zimms, tyler* 

Visiters . 

William Campbell, for the district 
of Johnstown. 

Christian Fry, for the district of 
Medland. 

Elisha Rugg, for the district of New- 
castle. 

Josiah Cushman, for the district of 
Home. 

Abner Everett, for the districts of 
Gore, London, and Niagara. 

of lodges composing the Cm i- 
mention. 

brockville lodge. 

Noah Lee, worshipful master; 

William M. Dunham, senior warden ; 
Martin Dewry, junior warden; . 
Thomas C. Taplin, secretary ; 

Parker Webster, treasurer; 

John C. Potter, senior deacoq • 

Russel Dart, junior deacon ; 

James M. Church, tyler. 

KINGSTON LODGE. 

st. John’s lodge. ( Haldimand .) 

Ezra Annes, worshipful master; 
Benjamin Ewing, senior warden; 

Caleb Mallory, junior warden ; 

Henry Skinner, secretary; 

Thomas M. Spalding? treasurer. 

ADDINGTON LODGE. (Bath.) 

John Dean, worshipful master; 

Michael Asselahue, senior warden ; 
Samuel Lockwood, junior warden ; 
Thomas S. Wood, secretary; 

A* P* Forward, treasurer. 
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YORK LODGE. 

Micah Porter, worshipful master ; 

Adna Penfield, senior warden ; 

William W. Patterson, junior warden ; 
James Bigelow, secretary ; 

Josiah Cushman, treasurer. 

BELVILLE LODGE. 

RIDDEAU LODGE. 

union lodge. (Richmond.) 

John Bradshaw, worshipful master; 
George Schriver, senior warden ; 

John Windover, junior warden; 

Joseph Pringle, secretary; 

William Sagar, treasurer. 

JARVIS LODGE. (JugUStd.) 

north star lodge. (Hamilton.) 

Elisha Rugg, worshipful master; 

John Gilchrist, senior warden ; 

Lewis Stiles, junior warden ; 

Hans P. Hobbs, secretary ; 

John Farley, treasurer. 

WESTERN LIGHT LODGE. 
(New-Market.) 

Titus Wilson, worshipful master; 

John Park, senior warden ; 

Moses Terris, junior warden ; 

Charles Lewis, secretary ; 

Jacob Gill, treasurer. 

UNION LODGE. (DundaS.) 
Nathan Tomlinson, worshipful master ; 
William W. Hutchinson, sen. warden ; 
William Robinson, junior warden; 
Frederick Dresser, secretary; 

Samuel Burnburger, treasurer; 

Abner Everett, jr. senior deacon ; 
Charles D. Selden, junior deacon; 
William Glover, tyler. 

' Communications, Saturday, on, or 
preceding each full moon. 

united lodge . (Murray.) 

PRINCE EDWARD LODGE. (HaQoiOeU.) 


MOUNT MORIAH LODGE* 
(Westminster.) 

Charles Duncombe, worhipful roaster; 
William Putnam, senior warden; 
Gardner Merrick, junior warden; 
Henry Shenick, secretary ; 

Joseph House, treasurer; 

Joshua Putnam, senior deacon ; 
Bartholomew Swart, junior deacon ; 
William S. Sumnor, tyler; 

Communications, Tuesday, on, « 
preceding each full moon. 

union lodge. ( Grimsby .) 
Robert Nelles, worshipful master; 
Jonathan Wolverson, senior warden ; 
John Pettit, junior warden; 

Samuel S. Moore, secretary; 

Samuel Kitchen, treasurer ; 

Thomas Hewet, senior deacon ; 
William Nelles, junior deacon; 

Pierce Moore, tyler. 

Communications, Thursday, on, oc 
preceding each full mooit; 

king hiram lodge. ( Oxford.) 
Reuben Hamilton, worshipful master; 
Calvin Martin, senior warden ; 

Silas Williams, junior warden ; 

I Alanson Towsley, secretary ; 

David Curtis, treasurer; 

Noah Clarke, senior deacon ; 
Jeremiah Fink, junior deacon; 
Asahel Towsley, tyler. 

Communications, Tuesday, succeed- 
ing each full moon. 

royal Edward’s lodge. (Johnstown.) 

fredericksburgh lodge, 
harmony lodge. (Johnstown*) 
union lodge. (South Gower.) 

mack ay lodge. (Wolford.) 

Noah Gifford, worshipful roaster; 
William H. Easton, senior warden; 
James Mac Leon, junior warden; 
Harley Easton, treasurer ; 

John H. Davis, secretary; 

John Roche, tyler; 
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THE GRAND ROTAL ARCH CHAPTER 
OF UPPER CANADA, # 

Was formed at Kingston, 27th August, 
1818. 

Officers elected at a regular commu- 
nication, 14th February, 1821, for the 
present year. 

M. £. Ziba M. Phillips, grand high 
priest. 

M. E. Joeiah Cushmhn, deputy grand 
high priest. 

M. E. Alexander Grant, grand king. 

M. E. Abner Everett, grand secretary, 
M. E. Rev. William Smart, grand 
chaplain. 

Bt» E. R. H. Graves, grand marshal. 

M. E. John Dean, grand secretary. 

M. E. Robert Walker, grand treasurer. 
M. E. C. Zimins, grand tyler. 

SUBORDINATE CHAPTERS. 
Jrontenac, No. 1. Kingston. 

Union, 2. Bath, 

i Sussex, 3. Brockville. 

St. Johns, 4. York. 

Fidelity, 5. Haldimand. 

Friendship, 6. Belville. 

Hiram, 7- Ancaster. 

Not* : The names of the officers 
of several of the above mentioned 
i It dges. and those of all the subordi- j 
ntte chapters, were not received ; but i 
we shall with pleasure, give them a 
place in the Register, whenever they 
may come to hand. ed. 

MASONIC CHART. 

Tlie following extract, is from a re- 
| vie*’ of the u True Masonic Chart, or 
I Hieroglyphic Monitor, by R. W. Jere- 
my I » Cubes, G. L.” ; written by Wil- 
liam Gibbes Hunt, most excellent de- 
puty grand high priest of the grand 
chapter of the state of Kentucky, and 
originally published in the “ Western 
Review.” The “ real friends of Ma- 
| soar),” will read it with extatic plea- 
I sare, and recommend it to the atten- 
I rive ]ierusal of every inconsistent bro- 
ther, especially those, who on any oc- 
casion, dare profane the name of the 
Great Architect of the Universe. 

S 


“Mr. Cross is well known in the 
Masonic world. He has been an able, 
ardent, and indefatigable labourer in 
the cause of the craft. His amenity, 
and mod&ty of deportment, the puri- 
ty of his principles, and correctness of 
his life, in fine, his truly Masonic cha- 
racter, have ensured him the esteem 
and respect of his brethren, wherever 
they have had an opportunity of culti- 
vating his acquaintance. His well 
known uncommon acquirements in 
mystic lore, united to the affection en- 
tertained for him as an individual, 
must secure for his work an extensive 
patronage. And, we confess, we hope 
it will be patronised. Its merit con- 
sists in the selection of the best and 
most universally approved system of 
illustrations, and the classification of 
Masonic emblems, in such a manner 
as to assist the lecturer, and to pro- 
mote uniformity in working. This 
latter part of the plan is in a great mea- 
sure new, and constitutes an import- 
ant improvement, ft will be of no 
use however, to any but “ brothers of 
the mystic tie.” For them only was 
it intended, and by them only will it 
be favourably regarded. 

“ Mr. Cross has devoted himself al- 
most exclusively, for some time past, 
to the interests of Free Masonry. He 
has travelled from one end of the Con- 
tinent to the other, lecturing iu every 
part of his course, comparing the 
modes of work which he has observed 
in different lodges, and endeavouring 
as far as possible to bring about a per- 
fect and unvarying uniformity. To 
aid in the accomplishment of this Read- 
ing object is the design of the work' 
before us. We wish it therefore ex-* 
tensive circulation among the craft, 
that its utility in this respect miy be 
fairly tested. Whether Mr. Cross be 
right or not, in all the minute particu- 
lars, a general acquaintance with his 
work will tend at least to awakeu in- 
quiry, and where differences have ex- 
isted, to ascertain which mode is the 
most correct. Digi OqIc 

“ We know there are many of our 

8 
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readers, who will think thetime devoted 
to Masonry absolutely lost, or worse 
than lost. Notwithstanding its anti- 
quity and general diffusion, notwith- 
standing the purity of its professed 
principles, and the repeated encomi- 
ums of its votaries, its mysteries are 
Considered as so much (( solemn mock- 
ery,” and its existence is regretted as a 
calamity to the world. It is a little 
remarkable likewise, that among the 
eneipjes of an institution prqfessedly 
intended to make men wiser, happier, 
and better; to 9ubdue ferocious pas- 
sions, and to cultivate all the nobler 
feelings of our nature, there should be 
found so many pious and sincere dis- 
ciples of the Redeemer. There is cer- 
tainly no inconsistency between the 
precepts of Masonry and those of the 
Gospel. Let the Christian open the 
volume before us, and find in it, if he 
can, a doctrine he would condemn, a 
general principle he does uot admire. 
Nor does Masonry arrogantly profess 
to assume the high station of a rival, 
or a substitute of the religion of the 
cross* m So far as its influence extends, 
it is subsidiary to the Cause' of Chris- 
tianity. It is true, Masonry is not con- 
fined to the professors of any form of 
religion. It admits within its sanctu- 
ary the Turk, the Hindoo, the Maho- 
metan, and the Jew, as well as the be- 
liever in the Gospel. But it presents 
the sacred volume as its first and most 
brilliant luminary, as the rule of faith, 
and the guide of practice. Why then 
should the Christian condemn it? As 
well might he object to tbe admission 
of any other than professors of reli- 
gion to the privileges of citizenship, 
to the tight of being heard, as a party 
otf a witness, in a court of justice, or 
even to a seat within the reach of the 
sound of gos|>el preaching. 

, “ Many however, find fault with the 
secrecy of Masonry, which they think 
dangerous in itself, and inconsistent 
with the precepts of Christianity. It i 
should however be recollected, that 
the principles of Masonry are not ae- j 
cret, and that we have too many ] 


pledges, In tlie character* at these wbw 
in different ages and countries have 
joined themselves to the fraternity, of 
the sincerity of its public professions, 
to leave room for a suspicion of any 
thing dangerous or improper behind 
the veil. There is nothing secret in. 
Masonry but those rites and mysteries, 
which are essential to its preservation 
as a distinct order, and which tend to 
throw light upon the ancient history 
of the institution. Without these se- 
cret s Masonry must cease to exist, be- 
cause without them there would be no 
line of demarkation between the initi- 
ated and tbe rest of tbe world. Laf 
it be considered too, that the extent of 
the institution, the various characters, 
conflicting sentiments, and different 
pursuits of those. who are admitted to 
a familiar acquaintance with its mys- 
teries preclude the possibility of ma- 
king them the veil, behind which to 
devise or execute any dangerous plans. 

u Some indeed object to secrecy in 
the abstract, and maintain that on no 
occasion whatever should it be tolera- 
ted. This however is evidently unte- 
nable ground. It is impossible to do 
extensive good in the world, without 
occasional secrecy, and dur Saviour 
himself has enjoined it upon us to pray 
in secret, and, when we do alma, not 
even to let the left hand know what 
the right hand doeth. 

u It is said however, and truly said, 
that Masonry does not fully accom- 
plish the objects it professes to have 
in view ; that hs principles are better 
than its practical results ; that, with atL 
its boasted sublimity apd excellence. 
Its votaries are still but me%a»d are 
not always even tbe best ef men. Hut 
alas ! though it certainty does not con- 
stitute a solid objection to the umtitur 
tion, Masons are compelled to admit, 
is a melancholy fact; and tbe order 
never can attain the elevated standing 
it deserves, in the estimation of an «*- 
enlightened world, till additional pains 
are taken to correct the morals pf the 
fraternity, and to repderemot^ conspi- 
cuous by its fruits , its atifety m d up 
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portaace. We know indeed the be- 
neficial tendency of Masonry, for we 
bave seen its happy results, not only 
in extending seasonable relief to the 
unfortunate, but in subduing turbulent 
passions, in withholding the hand of 
violence, in adjusting differences a- 
mong brethren, in producing a peace- 
able atonement for injuries, and thus 
promoting harmony and mutual affec- 
tion. But these effects are seldom 
koown to the world, and it is not a 
matter of wonder, that unfavourable 
opinions should be formed of -an insti- 
tution, which appears to the uninitia- 
ted so little productive of practical 
good. 

“ It is time then, that the real 
friends of Masonry were roused from 
their lethargy. Either expunge from 
the lectures and charges the strict in- 
junctions they contain, or evince, by 
the lives and conversation of Masons, 
that they are not regarded with indif- 
ference and contempt. Is it not mock- 
ery and worse than mockery ? is it 
not insulting the ancient luminaries of 
the order, and the order itself, to de- 
liver from the oriental chair, with an 
affectation of solemnity, and gravely 
to hear, admonitions, the impressive 
language of which has scarcely ceased 
to vibrate upon the ear, before they 
are openly and unblushingly violated ? 
What can the world be expected to 
think of an institution, the votaries 
of which, with solemn pomp, enjoin 
upon their newly made brother, nev- 
er to utter the name of Deity “ ex- 
cept WITH THAT REVERENTIAL AWE 
WHICH IS DUE FROM A CREATURE TO 

his creator,” and almost in the next 
breath, so soon at least as they have 
retired from the hallowed shrine, 
leach him contempt for the precept, 
•by setting him an example of the most 
awful profanity ? Indeed these things 
•Mght not so to be. If Masonry is not 
considered as a mere mockery, if its 
precepts are expected to command for 
k respect, they ought not to be habit- 
ually and constantly violated in the 
ftee of the world, is it not time that 


a reformation was commenced ? How 
awful is the responsibility imposed 
upon those, who occupy elevated sta* 
tions, and possess extensive influence 
among the fraternity ! Let them be- 
gin with a scrupulous attention to 
their own lives. Let them never 
lose sight of the “ three great du- 
ties,” or classes of duties, “ which as 
Masons they are charged to inculcate, 
to God their neighbours, and them- 
selves.” Let them strive to become 
examples of every good word and 
work, to the newly initiated, and less 
informed brother. Then let them ex- 
tend their views to the conduct of 
others. Let it be the zealous endeav- 
our of all, who wish to support the or- 
der to which they are so strongly and 
closely united, to exhibit an obvious 
practical good effect of its principles 
and injunctions. In this way will they 
best answer the objection of the cavil- 
ler, and most effectually maintain the 
dignity of the institution. 

u These remarks are made with a 
freedom, which some may be inclined 
to think, savours of arrogance and pre- 
sumption. Let it however be consi- 
dered, that they are founded upon 
facts which cannot be denied ; and we 
trust we shall be believed when 
add, they are the result of a strong 
attachment to the order, and of a set- 
tled convictioh that in no other way, 
than that we have pointed out, can It 
be successfully and properly defended. 

“The condition and prospects of 
Masonry in the western country are 
encouraging. Nothing is wanting to 
its prosperity, but a more scrupulous 
attention to its principles and injunc- 
tions. Lodges are numerous, f° r 
Masonic light is extensive and ardent. 
Royal Arch Chapters are rising up 
under favourable auspices in every 
part of the country, and there is a 
prospect of the speedy establishment 
in Kentucky of an encampment of 
knights templars.* It is only neces- 

* An encampment has since been esta- 
blished. Digitized by V *d- 
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sary then to awaken to a sense of the 
true value and proper objects of Ma- 
sonry. We do not expect to see the 
day, when Masons will all be strictly 
upright, when uninterrupted harmony 
will prevail among the fraternity, when 
all the designs of faith will be attain- 
ed, all the delightful visions of hope 
be realized, and pure, unalloyed cha- 
rity enjoy a boundless and resistless 
sway. But we trust the time may 
arrive, when the good influence of Ma- 
sonry on the life and character shall 
be universally obvious, when its admi- 
rable theories shall be much more ge- 
nerally reduced to practice, and when 
the institution shall cease to be con- 
demned and persecqfed for the errors 
of its votaries.” * 


List of Lodges subordinate to the 
GRAND LODGE OF INDIANA. 


Vincennes , No. 1. — Vincennes, An- 
drew Gardner, master; George F. 
Jaques, secretary. First Monday in 
every month. 

Union, No. 2. — Madison, Nicholas 
D. Grover, master ; Nathan B. Palm- 
er, secretary. Thursday, after full 


moon. 

Blazing Star , No. 3. — Charles- 
town, Isaac Howk, master; James 
Morrison, secretary. First Monday 
in every month. 

Lawrenceburg, No. 4. — Lawrenpe- 
burg, John Myers, master*; James 
Bussell, secretary. Tuesday, preced- 
ing full moon. 

Pisgak , No. 5. — Corydon, Jona- 
than Jennings, master; Harbin H. 
Moore, secretary. First Monday in 
every month. 

Rising Sun, No. 6. — Rising Sun, 
Abel C. Pepper, master ; Moses Tap- 
ley, secretary. Wednesday preceding 
full moon. 

Vevay , No. 7* — Vevay, William C. 

* Keen, master; Nathanial S. Porter, 
secretary. Thursday of, or preceding 
full moon. 

Zif, No. ft. — New Albany, Asahel 


Clapp, master; William Normans, se- 
cretary. Third Tuesday in every 
month. 

Posey , No. 9.— Jeffersonville, John 
Weathers, master ; Charles M. Tay- 
lor, secretary. First Saturday in every 
month. 

Olive Branch, No. 10. — Evansville, 
Amos Clark, master ; John W. Shaw, 
secretary. Wednesday of, or prece- 
ding full moon. 

Harmony , No. 11 . — Brookville, 
John Jacobs, master ; Harvey Bates, 
secretary. 

Scott , No. 12. — Lexington, Jacob 
Thomas, master; James Goodhue, 
secretary. 

Washington , No. 18 . — Browns- 
town, William Williams, master; Asa 
Glover, secretary. Thursday of, or 
preceding full moon. 

Temple , u.d. — Hardingsburg, Tho- 
mas Palmer, master. Time of meet- 
ing unknown. 

Terre Haute , u.d. — Terre Haute, 
Peter Allen, master. Time of meet- 
ing unknown. 

Palestine , u. d. — Palestine, John 
Milroy, master ; Patrick Callam, sec- 
retary. Thursday 6f, or preceding 
full moon. 

Warren , u. d. — Connersville, John 
Sample, master. Tiipe of meeting 
unknown. 


FELLOW CRAFTS DEGREE. 

THE SECOND LECTURE. 

(Concluded from page 202.) 

THE THIRD SECTION. 

“ The Third Section of this Degree 
has recourse to the origin of the insti- 
tution, and views Masoniy under two 
denominations, operative and specula- 
tive. These are ^separately consider- 
ed, and the principles on whkb both 
are founded, are particularly explain- 
ed. Their affinity is pointed oat, fay 
allegorical figures, and typical repre- 
sentations. , Here the rise of our go- 
vernment, or classes, is 

examined ; the disposition pf our nt- 
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lers, svprerae and subordinate, is tra- 
ced ; and reasons* are assigned for the 
establishment of several of our pre- 
sent practices. The progress made in 
architecture, particularly in the reign 
of Solomon, is remarked; the num- 
ber of artists who were employed in 
building the temple of Jerusalem, with 
their privileges, are specified ; the stip- 
ulated period for rewarding merit is 
fixed, and the inimitable moral to 
which that circumstance alludes, is ex- 
plained; the creation of the world is 
described, and many particulars are 
recited, which have been carefully pre- 
served among Masons, and transmit- 
ted from one age to another by oral 
tradition. In short, this section con- 
tains a store of valuable knowledge, 
founded on reason and sacred record, 
both entertaining and instructive. — 
The whole operates powerfully in en- 
forcing the veneration due to antiquity. 

u Masonry passes under two denom- 
inations — operative and speculative. 
By the former, we allude to a proper 
application of the useful hiles of arch- 
itecture, whence a structure derives 
figure, strength, and beauty; and 
whence result a due proportion and a 
just correspondence in all its parts. — 
.By the latter, we learn to govern the 
passions, act upon the square, keep a 
tongue of good report, maintain secre- 
cy, and practise charity. 

u Speculative Masonry is so far in- 
terwoven with religion, as to lay us 
under the strongest obligations to pay 
that rational homage to the Deity, 
which at once constitutes our duty, and 
our happiness. It leads the contem- 
plative to view with reverence and ad- 
miration the glorious works of crea- 
tion, and inspires them with the most 
exalted ideas of the perfections of the 
divine Creator. Operative Masoniy 
furnishes us with dwellings, and con- 
venient shelters from the inclemencies 
of seasons; and while it displays the 
effects of human wisdom, as well in 
the choice, as in the arrangement of the 
materials of which an edifice is com- 
posed, it demonstrates that a fund of 


science and industry is implanted in 
man for the best, most salutary, and 
beneficent purposes. 

“ The lapse of time, the ruthless 
hand of ignorance, and the devastations 
of war, have laid waste and destroyed 
many valuable monuments of antiqui- 
ty, on which the utmost exertions of 
human genius have been employed. 
Even the temple of Solomon, so spa- 
cious and magnificent, and constructed 
by so many celebrated artists, escaped 
not the unsparing ravages of barba- 
rous force. Free-Masonry, notwith- 
standing, has still survived. The at- 
tentive ear receives the sound from the 
instructive tongue, and the sacred mys- 
teries are safely lodged in the reposi- 
tory of faithful breasts. Tools and 
implements of architecture, symbols 
the most expressive ! are selected by 
the fraternity, to imprint on the memo- 
ry serious truths ; and thus the excel- 
lent tenets of the institution are trans- 
mitted unimpaired, under circumstan- 
ces precarious and adverse, through a 
succession of ages. 


ENTERED APPRENTICE'S SON§. 

[Tuns, Corns Ut u s prepare.} 

Just straight from his home 
See yon candidate come, 

Prepar'd for the time and occasion : 

Of all that can harm, 

We will him disarm, 

That he no way may hurt a Free MpeqpL 

His eyes cannot search 
Out the way of his march, 

Nor yet where his steps he most place on : 
When him we receive, 

He cannot perceive 

HoW be came to be made a Free Mason. 

Then he’ll danger defy, 

And on Heaven rely 
For strength to support the occasion. 
With the blessing of pray’r 
He banishes fear, 

And undaunted is made a Fret Mason. 

When he makes his demand, 

By the master’s command, 

To know if he's fit for the station, 
Around he is brought, 

Ere he get what he sought 
Frctaf) a frep and aq accepted Mason. 
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When girded with care, 

By the help of the sauare, 

The emblem ot truth ana of reason, 

In form he is plac'd, 

While to him are rehears’d 
The mysteries of a Free Mason. 

Then full in his sight 
Doth shine the grand light, 

To illumine the works which we trace on ; 
And now, as his due, 

He’s cloth’d, in full view 
With the badge of an accepted Mason. 

Now hark ! we enlarge 
On the duties and charge, 

Where bis conduct and walk he must place 
on ; 

Then our rites we’ll fulfil, 

And show our good will 
To a free and accepted Mason. 



ANOTHER. 


[Tune — God save tfie #ng.] 

Let Masons’ fame resound 
Through all the nations round, 
From pole to pole : 

See what felicity, 

Harmless simplicity, 

Like electricity, 

Runs through the whole. 

Such sweet variety, 

Ne’er had society 
Ever before ; 

Faith , Hope, and Charity, ' 
Love and sincerity, 

Without temerity, 

Charm more and more. 

When in the lodge we’re met, 
And in due order set. 

Happy are we : 

Our works are glorious, 

Deeds meritorious, 

Hover censorious, 

But always free. 

When Folly’s sons arise, 
Masonry to despise, 

Scorn all their spite ; 
Laugh at their ignorance. 

Pity their went of sense, 

New let them give offence, 
Firmer unite. 

Masons haveAong been free, 
And may they ever he 
Great as of yore ; 

For many ages pest, 

Masonry has stood fast, 

And may its glory last 
TSU time's no more. 


FELLOW CRAFT’S SON*: 

[Tdjte — Rule, Britannia* ] 

When earth’s foundation first was laid. 

By the Almighty Artist’s hand, 

’Twas then our perfect, our perfect laws 
were made, 

Establish’d by his strict command* 

CHORUS. 

Hail, mysterious — hail, glorious Masonry < 
That makes us ever great aud free. 

In vaiu mankind for shelter sought, 

In vain from place to place did roam. 
Until from Heaven, from Heaven he was 
taught, 

To plan, to build, to fix his home. 

Illustrious hence we date our Art, 

And now in beauteous piles appear, 

We shall to endless, to endless time im- 
part, ' 

How worthy and how great we are. 

Nor we less fam'd for every tie, 

By which the human thought is bound ; 
lj)ve, truth , and friendship , and friendship 
socially, 

Join all our hearts and hands around. 

Our actions still by virtue blest, 

And to our precepts ever true, 

The world admiring, admiring shall request 
To learn, and our bright paths pursue. 


MASTER MASON’S DEGREE. 

The lecture on this most beautiful 
and sublime degree, is divided by Mr. 
Preston into twelve sections. u To a 
complete knowledge of this lecture 
few attain; but it is an infallible truth, 
that he who acquires by merit the 
mark of pre-eminence to which this 
degree entitles him, receives a reward 
which amply compensates for all his 
past diligeuce and assiduity. 

“ From this class of the Order the 
rulers of the craft are selected ; as if 
is only from those who are , capable of 
giving instruction, that we can proper- 
ly expect to receive it.” 

THE THIRD LECTURE. 

THE FIRST SECTION. 

u The ceremony of initiation into 
the third degree is particularly speci- 
fied in this branch of ,the lecture, and 
many useful instructions are give* 
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“Suchisthe importance of this sec- 
tion, that we may safely aver, whoever 
is unacquainted with it, is ill-qualified 
to act as a ruler or governor of the 
work of Masonry .” . 

Prayer at Initiation in the ttird 
Degree . 

“ 0 Lord, direct us to know and 
serve thee aright ! prosper our lauda- 
ble undertakings ! and grant that, as 
we increase in knowledge, we may 
improve in virtue, and still farther 
promote thy honour and glory! — 
Amen." 

“ The Second Section is an introduc- 
tion to the proceedings of a lodge 
of Master Masons, and illustrates se- 
veral points which are well known to 
experienced craftsmen. It investigates 
in the ceremony of opening the lodge, 
the most important circumstances in 
the two preceding degrees. 

“ The Third Section commences the 
historical traditions of the Order; 
which are cliiefly collected from sa- 
cred record, and other authentic docu- 
ments. 

“ The Fourth Section farther illus- 
trates the historical traditions of the 
Order ; and presents to view a finish- 
ed picture of the utmost consequence 
to the fraternity. 

“ The Fifth Section continues the 
explanation of historical traditions of 
the Order. 

“ The Sixth Section concludes the 
historical traditions of the Order. 

“ The Seventh Section illustrates 
the hiercglyphical emblems restricted 
to the third degree, and inculcates 
many useful lessons, in order to ex- 
tend knowledge, and promote virtue. 

“This section is indispensably ne- 
cessary to be understood by every 
Master oif the Lodge. 

“ The Eighth Section treats of the 

S rernment of the society, and the 
position of our rulers, supreme and 
subordinate. It is therefore generally 
rehearsed at installations. 

-The Ninth Secfam recites the 


qualification of our riders, and illus- 
trates the ceremony of installation, in 
the Grand Lodge, as well as in pri- 
vate assemblies of Masons. 

“ The Tenth Section comprehends 
the ceremonies of constitution and cou- 
secration, with a variety of particulars 
explanatory of those ceremonies. 

“ The Eleventh Section illustrates 
the ceremonies used at laying the foun- 
dation stones of public edifices, and 
the ceremonies observed at the dedica- 
tion of the lodge, gnd at the inter- 
ment of Master Masons. 

“ The Twelfth Section contains a 
recapitulation of the essential points of 
the lectures in all the degrees, and cor- 
roborates the whole by infallible tes- 
timony. 

“ Having thus given a general sum- 
mary of the lectures restricted to the 
different degrees of Masonry, and 
made such remarks on each degree, as 
tend to illustrate the subjects treated, 
little farther can be wanted to encour- 
age the zealous Mason to persevere in 
his researches. He who has traced 
the Art in a regular progress, from the 
commencement of tne first to the con- 
clusion of the third degree, according 
to the plan here laid down, will have 
amassed an ample store of useful learn- 
ing; he will reflect with pleasure on 
the good effects of his past diligence 
and attention, and by applying thq 
whole to the general advantage of so-, 
ciety, will secure to himself the ven- 
eration of Masons, and the approba- 
tion of all good men.” 

Charge at Initiation in the Third 
Degree. 

“ Broth ee, 

“Your zeal for the institution of 
Free-Masonry, the progress which you 
have made in the art, and your con- 
formity to all the general regulations, 
have pointed you out as a proper ob- 
ject of our favour and esteem. 

“ In the character of a Master-Ma- 
son, you are henceforth authorised to 
correct the errors and irregularities of 
your brethren SJfff mftwsfcahu guard 
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them against a breach of fidelity. To 
improve the morals and manners of 
men in society, must be your constant 
care; with this view, therefore, you 
are to recommend to your inferiors, I 
obedience and submission ; to your 
equals, courtesy and affability ; to your 
superiors, kindness and condescension. 
Universal benevolence you are always 
to inculcate; and by the regularity of 
your behaviour, afford the best exam- 
ple for the conduct of others. The 
ancient landmarks of the order, which 
are now intrusted to your care, you 
are to preserve sacred and inviolable, 
and never suffer by any infringement 
of our rites, a deviation from estab- 
lished usage and custom. 

“ Duty, honour, and gratitude, now 
bind you to be faithful to every trust; 
to support with becoming dignity your 
new character; and to enforce by ex- 
ample and precept, the tenets of our 
system. Let no motive, therefore, 
make you swerve from your duty, vio- 
late your vows, or betray your trust ; 
but be true and faithful, and imitate 
the example of tljat celebrated artist 
whom you have onc^ represented. — 
Thus your exemplary conduct will 
convince the World, that merit has 
been the title to our privileges ; and 
that, on you, our favours are not un- 
deservedly bestowed.” 


MASTER’S SON^r. 

by BROTHER T. t. WEBB. 

[Tore — Greenwich Pensioner.] 

1 sing the Mason's glory, 

Whose prying mind doth burn, 
Unto complete perfection 
Our mysteries to learn ; 

Not those who visit lodges 
To eat and drink their fill, 

Not those who at our meetings 
Hear lectures 'gainst their will : 

CHORUS. 

But only those whose pleasure, 

At eveiy lodge, can be, 

T' improve themselves by lectures, 
In glorious Masonry. 

Hail ! glorious Masonry. 

The faithful, worthy brother, 
Whose heart can feel for grief, 


Whose bosom with compassion 
Step* forth to its relief, 

Whose soul is ever ready, 

Around him to diffuse 
The principles of Masons, 

And guard them from abuse. 

CHORUS; 

These are thy sons, whose pleasure, 
At every lodge, will be 
T’ improve themselves by lectures 
In glorious Masonry. 

Hail ! glorious Masonry. 

King Solomon, our patron, 
Transmitted this command — 

« The faithful and praise-worthy 
True light must understand ; 

And my descendants, also, 

Who’re seated in the Easl t 
Have not fulfill’d their duty, 

Till light has reach’d the West.' 

CHORUS. 

Therefore, our highest pleasure, 

At every lodge, should be, 

T’ improve ourselves by lectures, 

In glorious Masonry 

Hail! glorious Masonry 

The duty and the station, 

Of master in the chair, 

Obliges him to summon 
Each brother to prepare ; 

That all may be enabled, 

By slow, though sure degrees. 

To answer in rotation, 

With Honour and with ease. 

cHoaus. 

Such are thy sons, whose pleasure. 
At every lodge, will be, 

T’ improve themselves by lectures 
In glorious Masonry. 

Hail l glorious Masonry* 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Extracts from old Manuscript « and 
Records in Great Britain . 

(Concluded from page 308.) 

no. m. 

u In the glorious reign of King Ed- 
ward HI, when Lodges were more fre- 
quent, the Right Worshipful the Mas- 
ter and Fellows, with consent of the 

Lords of the realm ffor most great 
men were then Masons) ordained, 
a That for the future, at the making 
or admission of a Brother, the consti- 
tution and the undent charges shouW 
be read by the Master or Warden* 
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“ That such as were to be admitted 
Master Masons, or * Masters of work, 
should be examined whether they be 
able of cunning to serve their respect- 
ive Lords, as well the lowest as the 
| highest, to the honor and worship of 
the aforesaid art, and to the profit of 
their Lords ; for they be their Lords 
that employ and pay them for their 
service and travel.” 

The following particulars are also contain* 
ed io a very old manuscript, of which a 
copy was In the possession of the late 
Georoe Pavue, Esq. Grand Master in 
p718. 

“That when the Master and War- 
dens meet in a Lodge, if need be, the 
f Sheriff of the county, or the Mayor of 
the city, or Alderman of the town, in 
I vb'rch the congregation is held, should 
he made fellow and sociate to the Mas- 
ter, in help of him against rebels, and 
for upbearing the rights of the realm. 

“That entered prentices, at their 
making, were charged not to be thieves 
or thieves maintainers ; that they 
should travel honestly for their pay, 
and love their fellows as themselves, 
aad be true to the King of England, 

| and to the realm, and to the Lodge, 
i “ That at such congregations it shall 
be inquired, whether any master or 
Fellow has broke any of the articles 
agreed to; and if 'the offender, being 
duly cited to appear, prove rebel, and 
will not attend, then the Lodge shall 
determine against him, that be shall 
forswear (or renounce) his Masonry, 
aad shall no more use this Craft, the 
which if he presume for to do, the 
Sheriff of the county shall prison him, 
and take all his goods into the King’s 
hands, until his grace be granted him 
•ad issued. For this cause princi- 
pally have these congregations been 
ordained, that as well as the lowest as. 
dm highest should be well and truly 
served in this art aforesaid, through- 
oat all the kingdom of England, — j 
Amen, so mote it be.” j 

NO. IV. ' i 
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QuUcbiH Priori s BtcUtUi Christi Cantuari- 
tntis , erga Faxtum Natali* Domini 1429,” 
informs us, that, in the year 1429, during 
the minority of Henry VI, a respectable 
lodge was held at Canterbury, under the 
patronage of Henry Chicheley, the Arch- 
bishop: At which were present Thomas 
Stapylton, the master ; John Morris, custos 
de la lodge tathomorum, or warden of the 
lodge of Masons ; with fifteen fellow crafts, 
ana three e ntered apprentices, all of whom 
are particularly named. 

A record of that time says, that 

“The company of Masons, being 
otherwise termed Free Masons, of aun- 
tient staunding and gude reckoning, 
by means of affable and kind meet- 
ings dyverse tymes, and as a loving 
brotherhood use to do, did frequent 
this mutual assembly in the time of 
Henry vi, in the 12th year of his reign, 
A. D. 1434 ” 

See also Stowe’s Survey, ch. v. p. 215. 

The same record says farther, 

“ That the charges and laws of the 
Free Masons have been seen and pe- 
rused by our late Sovereign King Hen- 
ry vi, and by the Lords of his most 
honourable council, who have allowed 
them, and declared, That they be 
right good and reasonable to be hol- 
•den, as they have been drawn out and 
collected from the records of auntient 
tymes,” &c. &c. 

JfO. V. 

ANCIENT CHARGES. 

“ Ye shall be true to the King, aqd 
the Master ye serve, and to the fellow* 
ship whereof ye are admitted. Ye 
shall be true to and love eidher odher. 

“ Ye shall call eidher odher Brother 
or Fellow, not slave, nor any unkind 
name. 

“ Ye shall ordain the wisest to be 
Master of the work ; and neither for 
love nor lineage, riches nor favor, set 
one over the work who hath bift little 
knowledge ; whereby the Mas|er would 
be evil served, and ye ashamed. And 
also ye shall call the governqur of the 
work Master in the time of working 
with him : Andye shall truly deserve 
your rcwanLoFtfit Mwter ye serve. 


The Latin Register of William Molart, 
Mor of Canterbury, in manuscript, pap. 
entitled, “litmatio gtnertUu Domini 
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“All the FrereS sliali treat the pe- 
culiarities of eidher odlier with the 
gentleness, decencie, and forbearance 
he thinks due to his own. 

Ye shall have a reasonable pay, and 
live honestly. 

“ Once a year ye are to come aud as- 
semble together, to consult how ye 
may best work to 9erve the Craft, and 
to your own profit and credit.” 


To the Editor of the Masonic Register . 

QUERE. 

Can, or ought a lodge, during work- 
ing hours, on pretence of " not having 
time,” or any other * pretence, refuse 1 
to examine and adrift a visiting bro- 
ther who presents himself at its door, 
ready, able, and willing to work his 
way in. 

Probably this query may not be 
deemed unworthy of an answer from 
the G. L. or some of its leading mem- 
bers, and may serve to remind other 
lodges of their duty. 

A BROTHElt. 
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THE CONVICT. 

Robert Wilson, was a market gar- 
dener. Early in life he married a de- 
serving young woman whom he loved 
with entire tenderness, and by whom 
he had several children. No man on 
earth could be more fond of his little 
offspring than Wilson ; and they on the 
other hand almost worshipped their 
father, taking delight in nothing so 
much as in doing what he wished. 
Wilson was not very wise, nor was h. 
at all learned j but his heart, which as 
1 have said was all of tenderness, told 
him with unerring instinct that his 
children would be governed more per- 
fectly and with more wholesome effect, 
under the dominion of love than under 
that of fear, and his was indeed a hap- 
py family ; where affection, pleasure, 
obedience, and faith (faith in each 


other) went bapd in hand. Wilson 
was well situated' for passing bis life 
comfortably, and rationally, his gar- 
den being just far enough out of Lon- 
don to render inconvenient his mix- 
ing in the squalid profligacies of towr, 
had he so inclined ; and yet he was 
not so entirely in the country as to 
harden him into the robust callousness 
and ignorant vices of a village life. He 
could just hear enough of the u stir of 
great babel,” to interest him in it, and 
to keep his faculties alive and awake 
to the value of bis own quiet, and to 
the unaffected caresses of his dear wife 
and children, which always appeared 
more and more precious after be had 
been hearing, in his weekly visits 
to town, some instances of mercenary 
hypocrisy and false heartedne^s. 

I lodged two years in his house, and 
have often seen him on asummeris 
evening sittiug in an open part of his 
garden surrounded by his family, in 
unconscious enjoyment of the still and 
rich sun-set. 1 was his guest the last 
time I saw him, poor fellow, in this 
placid happiness. We drank tea in 
the open air, and amused ourselves 
afterwards, I recollect, with reading 
the preceding day’s news paper, which 
Wilson used to hire for the evening* 
We sat out of doors later tlmii usual, 
owing to the delicrousness of the night, 
which, instead of deepening into dark- 
ness, kept up a mellow golden radi- 
ance, sweeter than the searching day- 
light; for before the colours of the 
sun had entirely faded in the west, the 
moon came up over the eastern hori- 
zon, and the effect was divine. Aly 
poor host, however, did uot seem so 
happy as usual. He had been thoughr- 
ful the whole evening, and now be- 
came more pensive, and nothing rous- 
ed him even into momentary cheer, 
except the playfulness of hi9 eldest 
daughter, a meiry little girl of about 
four or five years of age. It' was sad 
to see him, with his dejected face stri- 
ving to laugh and romp with the child, 
who in a short time began to perceive 
the alteration in her father’s manner. 
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and to reflect in her smooth face the 
uneasiness of his. But their pastime 
was* of short continuance. It was me- 
lancholy pretence. There was nothing 
hearty in it, except the dance of the 
child’s forehead locks tossed to and firo 
in the clear moonshine. 

1 soon found out the cause of this 
depression. He was beginning to be 
pinched under an ugly coalition, an 
increasing family, decreasing business, 
and times taxed to the utmost. The 
gentlofclks, living about the great 
squares, did not spend so much money 
as formerly, in decking their windows 
and balconies with early flowers and 
rare exotics, and this was an import- 
ant source of Wilson’s revenue. He 
bore op, however, with sad patience, 
for a long time, till hunger thinned 
and stretched the round faces of his 
children, and his wife’s endearments, 
instead of coming with hope and en- 
couragement, seemed like tokens of 
love growing more spiritual and de- 
voted under despair; they were em- 
braces hallowed and made sublime by 
fame. All this was more than the 
poor man could bear. The failing 
voices of his unconscious children, 
were like madness bringing sounds in 
his ear ; and one night, losing in the 
tamult of his thoughts all distinction 
between right and wrong, be rushed 
forth and committed robbery. 

I shall never forget, as long as I live, 
the hour when he was apprehended 
by the officers of justice. 

A knock was heard at the outer 
gate; and on Mrs. Wilson’s going to 
open it, two men rushed by her into 
the house, and seized her pale and 
trembling husband, who, although he 
expected and dreaded such an event, 
was so staggered by it as to lose, for 
a .few moments, his consciousness of 
all about him. The first thing he saw 
on coming to himself, was his wife 
stretched at his feet in a fearful swoon, 
and as he was hurried off, he turned 
his eyes towards her with a heart bro- 
ken expression, calling out in a tone 
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half raving, tod half imploring, “ look 
there, look there!” 

It would be vain to attempt a de- 
scription of the wretched hours passed 
by him and his wife in the interval 
which elapsed between this period and 
the time of his trial. The madness of 
his utter despair perhaps, was less in- 
tolerable than the sickening agitation 
produced in her mind by the air built 
hopes she dared to entertain in weary 
succession, and which were only born 
to be soon stricken back into nothiug. 
This is indeed.a ghastly and withering 
conflict. The poor woman, after en- 
during it for three weeks, could not be 
easily recognized by her old acquaint- 
ances. There were no traces left of 
the happy, bustjug wife. She moved 
silently amoug her children, her face 
was emaciated, and hectic; and her 
eyes were red with the constant swell 
of tears. It was a mighty change. 

The day of trj^ at length came on ; 
Wilson was founci guilty, and sentence 
of death was passed on him. The 
laws in their justice had enforced the 
taxation, the hard pressure of which 
had so mainly assisted to drive him 
into the crime. But the world is in- 
explicable. 

His wife did not survive this news 
many hours. She died in the night 
without a struggle. It was of no use 
to let the condemned man know this. 

I knew he would never ask to see her 
again ; for their meetings in prison had 
already been tormenting beyond endu- 
rance. 

I visited him in his cell two days 
before the time appointed for bis exe- 
cution. He was silent for many 
minutes after I entered, and I did not 
attempt to rouse him. At length, with 
a voice quivering under an effort to be 
composed, he said : “ Although, Mr. 
Savilie, I dp not request (I was going 
to say I do not wish, but God knows 
how false that would be,) to behold 
my wife again to this bitter, bitter 
world, because Etch a dreary meeting 
would drive be*;mto ; think it 
would do me good if I could see my 
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dtild, toy eldest girl, any little Betty. 

I know not why it is, but I have an 
idea that her soft prattle, ignorant as 
she is of my fate, would take some- 
thing away from the dismal suffering 
I am to undergo on Wednesday : 
therefore bring her, will you, this after- 
noon ; and frame some postponing ex- 
cuse for my poor wife. These, dear 
sir, are melancholy troubles, but I 
know you are very good. 

In the afternoon accordingly I took 
the child, who asked me several times 
on the road why her father did not 
come home. As we walked along the 
gloomy passages to his cell, she clung 
close to me, and did not say a word ; 
it was very different, poor thing, to the 
open and gay garden about which she 
was used to run. 

The door of her father’s miserable 
dungeon was soon thrown open, and 
the child rushed into his arms. “ I 
do not like you t<m)ive in this dark 
place,” she cried, ^come home with 
me and Mr. Saville, and see mother, 
who is in bed.” 

u I cannot come just now, my 
child,” he answered, “ you must stay 
a little with me, and throw your arms 
round my neck, and lean your face on 
mine.” 

The child did as she was bid, and 
the poor man straining her to him, 
sobbed bitterly and convulsively. Af- 
ter a few minutes, he looked with 
yearning eyes in her face, saying, 
u come, my child, sing your poor fath- 
er that pretty song which you know 
you used 10 sing to him when he was 
tired on an evening. I am not well 
now. Look at me, my dear, and 
sing.” 

How sad it was to hear the childfe 
voice warbling in that dolorous place ! 
I could scarcely bear it ; but it seemed 
to have a contrary effect on the father, 
his eyes were lighted up, and a smile 
appeared in his countenance. The 
Song was of love, and woody retire- 
ment, and domestic repose, . and the 
baffled frowns of fortune. While the 
child was singing l left the cell, to 


make some arrangements with the 
gaoler, who was walking close to the 
door. I had not, however, been (has 
engaged for five minutes, before I 
heard something fall heavily, accom- 
panied by a violent scream, and rush- 
ing into the cell, I saw the unhappy 
convict lying on the door, and his fit- 
tie girl clinging round his neck. The 
gaoler and I lifted him op, and alana- 
ed at the hue of his face, called on tie 
medical attendant of the prison, she 
soon told us the poor man was dead. 

The account given by the child , 
was — that after she had finished sing- 
ing, her father started, then looked j 
sharply in her face, and with astiange 
and short laugh, fell from his chair. 

I suppose she had song him into a 
temporary forgetfulness of his situa- 
tion ; that she had conjnred into his 
mind, with her innocent voice,abk«- 
ed dream of past days and enjoyments, 
and that the spell ceased when her | 
melody ceased ; the troth of things 
had beat upon his heart with too stun- | 
ning a contrast, and it had burst 
m. l. c. 

ANECDOTE OF A ROBBER* 

At the second encampment of the 
English in Bojepore, one of theofr 
cere had a horse stolen by a native, 
who missing the road, before he could 
dear the tents, was detected and 
brought back. The gentleman highly 
pleased at recovering his horse, and 
much surprised at the fellow’s dexter- 
ity in carrying him ofif, while six or 
seven grooms were sleeping around 
him, was more inclined to admire the 
address and expertness of the thief, 
than to punish him for the robbery. 
The next morning, when bis resent- 
ment was entirely subsided into curi- 
osity 5 he ordered the Bojeporean to 
be brought before him, and enc juirmg 
by what contrivance he had effected 

♦The Zemindars of Bojepore employ * 
great number of thieves, who pay them* 
certain part of the 5 bddy? collected fro® 
travellers. 
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bis design ; the fellow answered, that The modern Persians have a strong 
he could not clearly relate it, but that aversion to red hair : the Turks, on 
if bis honour desired it, be would show the contrary, are warm admirer* of 
him the mode in which he had con- these disgusting locks. The Indian 
ducted the theft. “ Well then,” repli- beauty is thickly smeared with bear’s 
ed the officer, “ since you are so bad fat ; and the female Hottentot receives 
at verbal description, let us see how from the hand of her lover, not silks* 
you did it.” Being arrived at the or wreaths of flowers, but warm en- 
pickets, the fellow crept softly under trails and reeking tripe, to dress ber- 
the horse’s belly, “ Now, sir,” said self with enviable ornaments, 
he, “ pray take notice — this is the At China, small eyes are liked ; and 
manner I crawled over the grooms: tha girls are continually plucking their 
the neat thing I batf to do, was to eye-brows, that they may be small and 
loosen the horse’s ropes behind, which long. The Turkish women dip a 
1 accomplished thus; 1 then put a hal- gold brush in the tincture of a black 
ter — observe, sir, if you please — over drug, which they pass over their eye- 
his neck, thus.” “ Admirably clever, brows. It b too visible by day, .but 
by Jove,” exclaimed the officer, laugh- looks shining by night. They tiuge 
ing and rubbing his hands.” “ In their nails with a rose-colour, 
this manner,” continued the thief, “I An ornament for the nose appears 
jamped upon bis back, and when once to us perfectly unnecessary. The 
I am mounted, I defy the devil to over- Peruvians, however, think otherwise ; 
take me.” In saying which, he gave and they hang on it a weighty ring, 
the horse a kick, and galloped away the thickness of which is proportioned 
in an instant, to the . astonishment of by the rank of their husbands. The 
the gaping croud, and the mortifica- custom of boring it, as our ladies do 
tion of the cajoled officer. their ears, is very common in several 

T nations. Through the perforation are 

hung various materials ; such as green 

CURIOUS VARIE TIE S OF TASTE, IN ^yg^j gold, stones, a single and some- 

FEMALE BEAUTY AND DRESS. times a great number of gold rings. — 

The ladie 9 in Japan gild their teeth ; This is rather troublesome to them in 

and those of the Indies paint them red. blowing their noses ; and the fact is, 
The black teeth are esteemed the most some have informed us, that the In- 
beautiful in Guxurat, and in some parts dlau ladies never perform this very 
of America. In Greenland, the wo- useful operation, 
men colour their faces with blu^and The female head-dress, is carried 
yellow. However fresh the complex^ in some countries, to singular extrava- 
ion of a Muscovite may be, she woul" gance. The Chinese fair carries cm 
think herself very ugly if she was not her head the figure of a certain bird, 
iplabtered over with paint. The Chi- This bird is composed of copper, or 
laese must have their feet as diminutive of gold, according to the quality of the 
as those of the she^goats ; and, to ren- person: the wings, spread out, fall 
der them thus, their youth b passed in over the front of the head-dress, and 
tortures. In ancient Persia, an aqui- conceal the temples. The tail, long 
line nose was often thought worthy of and open, forms a beautiful tuft of 
the crown ; and, if there was any com- feathers. The beak covers the top of 
petition between two princes, the peo- the nose; the neck is fastened to the 
pie generally went by this criterion of body of the artificial animal by a 
majesty. In some countries, the mo- spring, that it may the more freely 
fliers break the noses of their children ; play, and tremble at the slightest mo- 
and, in others, press the head between tion. 

two boards, {hat h may become square. The extravagance of the Myantse* 
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is far morfe ridiculous than the above. 
They carry on their heads a slight 
board, rather longer than a foot, and 
about six inches broad : with this they 
cover their hair, and seal it with wax. 
They cannot lie down, nor lean, with- 
out keeping the neck very straight ; 
and the country being very woody, it 
is not uncommon to find them with 
their head-dress entangled in the trees. 
Whenever they comb their hair, they 
pass an hour by the fire melting the 
wax ; but this combing is only per- 
formed once or twice a year. 

To this curious account, extracted 
from Dulialde ; we must join that of 
the inhabitants of the Laud of Natal. 
They wear caps or bonnets, from six 
to ten inches high, composed of the 
fat of oxen. They then gradually 
annoint the head with a purer grease ; 
which fixing with the hair, fastens 
these bonnets for their lives ! 


“ We art dll bom equal,” says the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA LAW. 

The following notification, was handed 
last week to several individuals of the cler- 
qy and laity of Charleston, South Caro- 
fiua. 

City Council, Jan. 15, 1821. 

Resolved, That the marshal be in- 
structed to inform the ministers of the 
gospel and others, who keep night and 
Sunday schools , for slaves, that the 
education of suck persons is prohibit- 
ed by law, and that the city council 
feel imperiously bound to enforce the 
penalty against those who may here- 
after forfeit the same. 

Extract from the minutes, 

John J, Lafar, City Marshal. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF COU- 
RAGE IN A MOHAWK INDIAN. 

In the beginning of the French and 
ludian war in 1757* this was exempli- 
fied in one of those savages encamped 
at Fort George, in Canada; occasion- 
^ by a sentence being passed upon a 


soldier to receive five hundred lashes 
for intoxication. 

An Indian knovfrn by the name of 
Silver Heels, from his superior agility, 
as well as his admirable finesse in the 
art of war, and who had killed more 
of the enemy than any one of the tribes 
in alliance with Great Britain, acci- 
dentally catne into the fort, just before 
the soldier was to receive his punish- 
ment; and expressed his displeasure 
that a man should be so shamefully 
disgraced. He .went up to the com- 
manding officer, and asked him what 
crime the soldier had committed: the 
officer not choosing to be questioned, 
ordered one of his men to send Silver 
Heels away, and to inform him that 
the company of Indians was not agree- 
able on such occasions: w Wa! wa! 
oh ! oh ! oh !” replied the savage, “ but 
what is warrior tied up for?” “For 
getting drunk,” answered the soldier. 
“ Is that all ?” said Silver Heels, “then 
provide an other set of halberds, and tie 
up your chief, for he gets drunk twice 
a day.” Having said so, he instantly 
left the fort, telling the soldier he 
should quickly return, to endeavour to 
prevent the punishment btfing indict- 
ed. Soon after the delinquent was 
tied up, ,and the drummers in waiting 
to obey orders, when Silver Heels re- 
turned; and going up to the officer, 
with a tomahawk and scalping l$nife, 
said to him, u Father, are you a war- 
riorf or do you only think yourself so ? 
Ai you are brave, you will not suffer 
your men to, strike this soldier whilst 
1 am in this fort. Let me advise you 
not to spill the good English blood 
which to-morrow may be wanting to 
oppose the enemy.” The officer, 
turning upon his heel, answered with 
an indignant look, “that the soldier 
had transgressed, and must be dogged. 9 * 
“ Well ! replied SHver Heels, then flog 
him, and we shall soon see whether 
you are as brave a warrior as an 
Indian.” 

About two days after, the officer wan 
riding at some distance from the fart, 

I and Silver Heels was lying flat on his 
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stomach, according to his usual cus- 
tom when he watched to surprize an 
enemy. The officer passed without 
perceiving him, when he instantly 
sprung up, and laying hold of the 
horse’s bridle, told the officer to dis- 
mount and fight him. The officer 
judging it improper to risk his life 
against a savage, refused to dismount, 
and endeavoured to spur his horse. — 
Silver Heels perceiving his intention, 
tomahawked the horse, who fell down 
suddenly, and the officer rolled ou the 
ground without being hurt. u Now,” 
says Silver Heels, “ we are on equal 
terms, and, as you have a hrace of pis- 
tols and a sword, you cannot have any 
objection to fighting me.” The offi- 
cer still refusing, Silver Heels told him, 
“that he thought himself a warrior 
1 when he ordered one of his white 
slaves to be flogged for a breach of 
martial law, but that be had now for- 
got the character he then assumed, or 
he certainly would have fought him ; 
and looking very sternly, added, that 
he had a great mind to make him 
change his climate ; but as that mode 
of proceeding would not answer his 
purpose, and sufficiently expose him 
among his brother warriors, he might 
walk home as soon as he pleased 5 and 
that to-morrow morning he would 
come to the fort with the horse’s scalps 
and relate the circumstance.” The 
officer rejoiced to escape so well, 
though he was obliged to walk a dis- 
tance of three miles. 

The next morning Silver Heels ar- 
rived apd asked to see the officer, but 
was denied^ admission into his pre- 
sence. Some of his brother officers 
came out, and inquired his business ; 
he related to them the circumstance 
between the officer and himself, and 
exhibited the trophy; adding, “ that 
to-morrow he intended going to war, 
and should make a point of taking an 
old woman prisoner, whom he would 
send to take command of the fort, as 
the great chief was only fit to fight 
A with his dog or cat, when he was eat- 
fing, lest they should havfe iqore than 


him.” Then asking for some rum, 
which was given him, he left the fort 
to fulfil his promise ; but was soon af- 
ter killed in an engagement, fighting 
manfully at the head of a party of Mo- 
hawks, near the Bloody Pond, joining 
to lord Loudon’s road, in the way to 
Albany. 

EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. 

A foreign paper gives the following 
account of the interposition of Divine 
Providence in favour of a widow and 
her family, near Dordrecht, ih the pro- 
vince of Holland. This industrious 
woman was left by her husband, who 
was an eminent carpenter, a comfort- 
able house, with some land, and two 
boats for carrying merchandize and 
passengers on the canals. She was 
also supposed to be worth above ten 
thousand guilders in .ready money, 
which she employed in an hempen 
and sail cloth manufactory, as the 
means not only of increasing her for- 
tune, but of instructing her children 
(a son and two daughters) in those 
useful branches of business. 

One night, about nine o’clock, when 
the workmen were gone home, a per- 
son dressed in uniform, with a mus- 
ket and broad sword, came to her 
houses and reonested lodging. " I let 
no lodgings, friend,” said the widow ; 
“ and besides, I have no spare bed, un- 
less you sleep with my son, which I 
think very improper, being a perfect 
stranger to us all.” The soldier then 
shewed a discharge from Diesbach’s 
regiment, signed by the major, who 
gave him an excellent character, and 
a passport from Comte de Mailliebois, 
governor of Breda. 

The widow, believing the stranger 
to be an honest man, as he really was, 
called her son, and asked him if he 
would accommodate a veteran, who 
had served the republio thirty years 
with reputation, with a part of his bed. 
The young man consented, and the 
soldier having been hospitably enter- 
tained, withdrew to rest. Some hours 
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after, a loud thumping was heard at 
the street door, which roused the sol- 
dier, who stole softly down stairs, and 
listened in the hall. The blow8 were 
repeated, and the door almost broken 
through by a sledge, or some heavy 
instrument. By this time, the af- 
' frighted widow and her daughters 
were running about, and screaming 
murder ! murder ! but the son having 
joined the soldier, with a case of load- 
fed pistols, and the latter, screwing on 
his bayonet, and fresh priming his 
piece, which was well filled with slugs, 
desired the women to retire, as bloody- 
work might be expected in a few 
minutes. 

Soon after, the door was burst in, 
and two fellows entered ; they were 
instantly shot by the son, who dis- 
charged both his pistols at once. Two 
more returned the favour from with- 
out, but luckily without effect; and 
the intrepid veteran, taking immediate 
advantage of the discharge of their 
arms, rushing on them like a lion, ran 
one through with his bayonet, and 
while the other was running away, 
lodged the contents of his piece be- 
tween his shoulders, and he dropped 
dead on the spot They then closed 
the door as well as they could, re- 
loaded their arms, made a good fire, 
and watched till day4ight, when a 
number of weavers and spinners came 
to resume their employments. We 
inay guess their horror and surprise 
on seeing four men dead on a dung- 
Vill, whither the soldier had dragged 
them before the door was shut. 

The burgomaster and his Syndic 
attended, and took the depositions of 
the family, relative to this affair. The 
bodies were buried in a cross-road, 
and a stone erected over their grave, 
with this inscription : “ Here lies the 
wretched carcases of four unknown 
ruffians, who deservedly lost their 
lives in an attempt to rob or murder a 
worthy womab, and her family. A 
stranger who slept in the house, to 
which Divine Providence undoubtedly 
directed him, was the principal instru- 



ment id preventing ttoff perpetration 
of such horrid designs, which justly 
entitles him to a lasting memorial, and 
the thanks of the public. John Adri- 
an de Vries, a discharged soldier, 
from the regiment of .Diesbach, a na- 
tive of Middleburgh, in Zealand, and 
upwards of seventy years old, was the 
David who slew two of these Geliahs ; 
the rest being killed by the son of the 
family.” ' 

The widow presented the soldier 
with one hundred guineas, and the 
city settled a handsome pension on 
him for the rest of his life. 
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For the Masonic Register. 

The “ Life of General Jackson/ 1 
published a few years since in an octa- 
vo volume, was commenced by the 
late Major Reid, (who served as an 
aid to him in the late war,) and com- 
pleted by the honourable John H. Ea- 
ton, now a senator in congress, from 
Tennessee. From that work, (the 
fidelity of which general Jackson him- 
self has acknowledged,) we have made 
the following abridgement. 

BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL JACKSON. 

The parents of Andrew Jackson 
were Irish. His father (Andrew) the 
youngest son of his family, emigrated 
to America about the year 1765, 
bringing with him his two sons, Hugh 
and Robert, both very young. Landing 
at Charleston, in South-Carol ina, he 
purchased a tract of land* in what was 
then called, the Waxsaw settlement, 
about forty-five miles above Camden ; 
at which place the subject of this his- 
tory was born, on the 15th of March, 
1767* Shortly after his birth his for 
ther died, leaving three sons to be pro- 
vided for ‘by their mother. She ap- 
pears to have been an exemplary wo- 
man, and to have executed the ardu-r 
ous duties which had devolved on her, 
with great faithfulness and success. 
To the lessors she inculcated on the 
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youthful minds of her sons, was, no 
doubt, owing, in a great measure, that 
(red opposition to British tyranny 
and oppression, which afterwards so 
much distinguished them. Often would 
site spend the winter’s night, in re- 
counting to them the sufferings of their 
grandfather, at the siege of Carrick- 
fergus, and the oppressions exercised 
by the nobility of Ireland, over the 
labouring poor ; impressing it upon 
them, as their first duty, to expend 
their lives, if it should become neces- 
sary, in defending and supporting the 
natural rights of man. 

Inheriting but a small patrimony 
from their father, it was impossible 
that all the sons could receive an ex- 
pensive education. The two eldest 
were therefore only taught the rudi- 
ments of their mother tongue, at a 
common country school. But Andrew, 
being intended by his mother for the 
ministry, was sent to a flourishing 
aeaddflv in the Waxsaw meeting- 
bwjse, luperintendei by Mr. Humph- 
ries. Here he was placed on the stu- 
dy of the dead languages, and contin- 
ued until the revolutionary war, ex- 
tending its ravages into that section of 
Sonth-Carolina, where he then was, 
rendered it necessary that every one 
should betake himself to the American 
standard, seek protection with the en- 
emy, or flee his country. It was not 
an alternative that admitted of much 
deliberation. The natural ardour of 
bis temper, deriving encouragement 
from his mother, whose feelings were 
not less alive on the occasion than his 
own, quickly determined him in the 
course to be pursued ; and at the ten- 
der age of fourteen, with his brother 
Robert, he hastened to the American 
camp, and engaged in the service of 
his country. His oldest brother, who 
had previously joined the army, had 
lost his life at the battle of Stono, by 
the excessive heat of the weather, and 
the fatigues of the day. 

Both Andrew and Robert were at 
this period pretty well acquainted 
with the manuel exercise, and had 

U u 


some idea of the different evolutions of 
the field, having been indulged by 
their mother in attending the drill, 
and general musters. 

The Americans being unequal, as 
well by the inferiority of their num- 
bers, as their discipline, to engage the 
British army in battle, retired before 
it, into the interior of North-Carolina; 
but when they learned that lord Corn- 
wallis had crossed the Yadkin, they 
returned in small detachments to their 
native state. On their arrival, they 
found lord Rawdon in possession of 
Camden, and the whole country 
around in a state of desolation. The 
British comtmnder being advised of 
the return of the settlers of Waxsaw, 
major Collin was immediately des- 
patched thither, with a corps of light 
dragoons, a company of infantry, and 
a considerable number of tories, for 
their capture and destruction. Hear- 
ing of their approach, the settlers, 
without delay, appointed the Waxsaw 
meeting-house as a place of rendez- 
vous, that they might the better col- 
lect their scattered strength, and 
cert some system of operations.— 
About forty of them had accordingly 
assembled at this point, when the ene- 
my approached, keeping the tories, 
who were dressed in the common garb 
of the country, in front, whereby this 
little hand of patriots were completely 
deceived, taking them for captain 
Nesbit’s company, in expectation of 
which they had been waiting. £lev* 
en of them were taken prisoners ; the 
rest with difficulty fled, scattering and 
betaking themselves to the woods for 
concealment. Of those who thus es- 
caped, though closely pursued, were 
Andrew Jackson and his brother, who 
entering a secret bend in a creek, that 
was close at hand, obtained a mo- 
mentary respite from danger, and 
avoided, for the night, the pursuit of 
the enemy. The next day, however, 
having gone to a neighbouring house, 
for the purpose of procuring some- 
thing to eat, they were broken in upon, 
and made prisoners, by Coffin’s d«r 
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goons, and a party of tories who ac- 
companied them. They had approach- 
ed the house by a route through the 
woods, and thereby eluded the vigi- 
1 nice of a sentinel who bad been post- 
ed on the road. Being placed under 
guard, Andrew was ordered, in a ve- 
ry imperious tone, by a British officer, 
to clean bis boots, which had become 
muddied in crossing a creek. This 
order he positively and peremptorily 
refused to obey, allaging that he look- 
ed- for such treatment as a prisoner of 
war had a right to expect. Incensed 
at his refusal, the officer aimed a blow 
at his head with a drawn sword, 
which would, very probably, have 
terminated his existence, liad he not 
parried its effects by throwing up his 
left hand, on which he received a se- 
vere wound. His brother, at the same 
time, for a similar offence, received a 
deep cut on the head, which afterwards 
occasioned his death. They were both 
now taken to gaol, where, separated 
and confined, they were treated with 
marked severity, until a few days af- 
ter the battle before Camden, when, 
in consequence of a partial exchange, 
effected by the intercessions and exer- 
tions of their mother, and captain 
Walker, of the militia, they were both 
released. Captain Walker had, in a 
charge on the rear of the British army, 
succeeded in making thirteen prison- 
ers, whom he gave in exchange for 
seven Americans,, of which number 
were these two young men. Robert, 
during his confinement in prison,* had 
suffered greatly; the wound on bis 
head, all this time, having never been 
dressed, was followed by an inflamma- 
tion of the brain, which, in a few days 
after his liberation, brought him to the 
grave. To add to the atifictioiis «f 
Andrew, his mother, worn down by 
grief, and her incessant exertions to 
provide clothing and other comforts 
for the suffering prisoners, who had 
been taken from her neighbourhood, 
expired, in a few weeks after her son, 
near the lines of the enemy, in the vi- 
cinity of Charleston. Andrew, the 


last and only surviving child, confined 
to a bed of sickness, occasioned by the 
sufferings he hud been compelled to 
undergo, whilst a prisoner, and by 
getting wet, on his return from captiv- 
ity, was thus left in the wide world, 
without a human being with whom he 
could claim a near relationship. The 
small pox beginning, about -the same 
time, to make its appearance upon 
him, had well nigh terminated his sor- 
rows and his existence. 

Having at length recovered from 
his complicated afflictions, he entered 
upon the enjoyment of his estate, 
which, although small, would have 
been sufficient, uilder prudent man- 
agement, to have completed his edu- 
cation, on the liberal scale which his 
mother had designed. Unfortunately, 
however, be, like too many young 
men, sacrificing future prospects to 
present gratification, expended it with 
rather too. profuse a baud. Coming, 
at length, to foresee tharhtfid^Id be 
obliged to rely^on his owrfHons, 
for support and siftcess in life, W again 
betook himself to bis studies, with in- 
creased industry. He recommenced 
under Mr. M‘Cullock, in what was 
then called the New Acquisition, near 
Hill’s iron works. Here he revised 
the languages, devoting a portion of 
his time to a desultory course of stu- 
dies. 

His education being now completed, 
so far as his wasted patrifaoay, and 
the opportunities then afi'orded in that 
section of the country, would permit,, 
at the age of eighteen, he turned his 
attention to acquiring a profession/ and 
preparing himself to enter on the busy 
scenes of life. The pulpit, for which 
he had been designed by his mother, 
was now abandoned for the bar ; and, 
in the winter of 1784, he repaired to 
Salisbury, in North Carolina, and 
commenced the study of the law, un- 
der Spruce M‘Cay, Esq. (afterwards 
one of the judges of that state,) and 
continued it under colonel John Stokes. 
Having remained at Salisbury until 
the winter of 1786, he detained a li- 
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ceose from the judges to practice, and 
continued in the state until the spring 
of 1788. 

The observations be was enabled, 
during this time, to make, satisfied 
him that thi^ state presented few in- 
ducements to a young attorney ; and 
recollecting that he stood a solitary in- 
dividual in life, without relations to 
aid him in theooset, when innumera- 
ble difficulties arise and retard suc- 
cess, he determined to seek a new 
country. But for this, he might have 
again returned to his native state ; 
but the death of every relation he had, 
had wiped away all those recollections 
and circumstances which warp the 
mind to the place of its nativity. The 
western parts of the state of Tennes- 
see were, about this time, often spo- 
ken of, as presenting flattering pros- 
pects to adventurers. He immedi- 
ately determined So accompany judge 
APNairy thither, who was appointed, 
and going out to hold the first supreme 
court that had ever sat in the state. 
Having reached the Holston, they as- 
certained it would be impossible to 
arrive at the time appointed for the 
daeion of the court; and therefore 
determined to remain in that country 
until fall. They recommenced their 
journey in October, and, passing 
through the wilderness, reached Nash- 
ville in the same month. It had not I 
been Jackson’s intention, certainly, to 
make Tennessee the place of his fa- 
tore residence ; his ..visit was merely 
experimental, and his stay remained to 
be determined by the advantages that 
might be disclosed ; but finding, soon 
after bis arrival, that a considerable 
opening was offered for the success of 
a young attorney, he determined to 
remain. His industry and attention 
soon brought him forward, and intro- 
duced him to a profitable practice. 
Shortly afterwards, he was appointed 
attorney-general for the district, in 
which capacity he continued to act for 
amrend years. 

Indian depredations being then fre- 
quent on the Cumberland, every man 


became a soldier. Unassisted by the 
government, the settlers were forced 
to rely on their own bravery and ex- 
ertions. Although young, no person 
was more distinguished than Andrew 
Jackson, in defending the country 
against these predatory incursions of 
the savages, who continually harass- 
ed the frontiers, and not nnfrequently 
approached the heart of the settle 
ments, which were thin, but not wide- 
ly extended. He aided alike in gar- 
risoning the forts, and in pursuing 
and chastising the enemy* 

In the year 1796, having, by his 
patriotism, firmness, and talents, se- 
cured to himself a distinguished stand- 
ing with all classes, he was chosen one 
of the members of the convention, for 
establishing a constitution for the state. 
His good conduct and zeal for the pub- 
lic interest, on this occasion, brmigltf 
him more conspicuously to vieqc and, 
without proposing or soliciting, fife was, 
in the same year, elected a member #f 
the house of representatives, in Con- 
gress, for the state of Tennessee. — 
The flowing year, his reputation con- 
tinuing to increase, and every bosom 
feeling a wish to raise him to still high- 
er honours, he was chosen a member 
of the United States’ senate. 

The state of Tennessee, on its ad- 
mission into the Union, comprising but 
one military division, and general 
Conway, who commanded it, as ma- 
jor-general, dying about this time, 
Jactaon, without being consulted on 
the subject, and without the least inti- 
matiou of what was in agitation, was 
chosen, by the field officers, to succeed 
him. 

At this period, the country was dis- 
torted by party spirit, which prevail- 
ed more generally, and to a greater 
excess than has since been known. — 
The causes of contention have long 
ago ceased, and many of the principal 
actors themselves have now quit the 
political stage: no improper motives 
can therefore be attributed to the re- 
marks which may be offered on the 
occasion. Mr. Adams, then Presi* 
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this disquisition, and will convey a latter as creatures of an inferior na- 
more just idea than is usually enter- ture. But the sentiments of the pupil 
taiued of the original genius, and ex- were more enlarged than those of his 
tent of political wisdom which distin- master; and his experience in govern- 
guished this illustrious mam When ing men, taught the monarch what the 
Alexander became master of the Per- speculative science of the philosopher 
sian empire, he early perceived that did not discover. Soon after the vie- 
with all the power of his hereditary tory at Arbela, Alexander himself, a. id, 
dominions, reinforced by the troops by his persuasion, many of his officers, 
which the ascendency he had acquired assumed the Persian dress, and con- 
over the various states of Greece might formed to several of their customs. — 
enable him to raise there, he could uot At the same time he encouraged the 
hope to retain in subjection territories Persian nobles to imitate the manners 
so extensive and populous ; that to ren- oT the Macedonians, to learn the Greek 
der his authority secure and permanent, language, audio acquire a relish for 
it must be established in the affection the beauties of the elegant writers is 
of the nations which he had subdued, that tongue, which were then uuiver- 
and maintained by their arms ; and sally studied and admired. In order 
that in order to acquire this advan- to render the union more complete, he 
tage, all distinction between the victors resolved to marry one of the daugh- 
aud vanquished must be abolished ; ters of Darius, and cliuse wives for a 
and his European and Asiatic sub- hundred of his principal officers ia 
jects must be incorporated, and be- the most illustrious Persian families, 
come one people, by obeying the same Their nuptials were celebrated with 
laws, and by adopting the same man- great pomp and festivity, arid with 
ners, institutions, and discipline, l/ib- high exultation of the conquered p*o- 
eral as this plan of policy was, and pie. In imitation of them, above 
well adapted to accomplish what he 10,000 Macedonians of inferior rank 
had in view, nothing could be more re- - married Persian women, to each of 
pugnant to the ideas and prejudices of' whom Alexander gave nuptial pres- 
his countrymen. The Greeks had ents, as a testimony of his approbation 
such an high opinion of the pr'e-em- of their conduct. But assiduously as 
inence to which they were^ritised by Alexander laboured to unite his Euro- 
civilization and science, tj^othey seem pean and Asiatic subjects, by the most 
hardly to have acknowledged the rest indissoluble ties, he did not trust en- 
of mankind to be of the same spe- tirely to the success of that measure 
cies with themselves. To every other for the security of his new conquests, 
people they gave the degrading appel- In every province which he subdued, 
latiou of barbarians; and in conse- be made choice of .proper stations, 
quence of their own boasted superior- where he built and fortified cities, in 
ity, they asserted a right of dominion which he placed garrisons, composed 
over them, in ‘the same manner as the partly of such of the natives as con- 
soul has over the body, and men have formed to the Grecian manners and 
dJver irrational animals. Extravagant discipline, and partly of such of his 
as this pretension may now appear, it European subjects, as were worn out 
found admission, to the disgrace of an- with the fatigues of service, and wish- 
eient philosophers, into all the schools, ed for repose, and a permanent estab- 
Aristotle, full of this opinion, in sup- lishment. These cities were mime*, 
port of which he employs arguments rous, and served not only as a chain of 
more subtle than solid, advised Alex- posts to keep open the communication 
ander to govern the Greeks like sub- between the different provinces of. his 
jects, and the barbarians as slaves ; to dominions, but as places of strength 
consider the former as companions, the to over-awe and £ufb the conquered 
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people. Thirty thousand of his new 
subjects, who had been disciplined in 
tliese cities, and armed after the Euro- 
pean fashion, appeared before Alexan- 
der in Susa, and were formed by. him 
into that compact solid body of infan- 
try, known by the name of the Phalanx, 
which constituted the strength of a 
Macedonian army. But in order to 
secure entire authority over this new 
cor|)s, as well as to render it more ef- # 
fectivo, he appointed that every officer 
in it entrusted with command, either 
superior or subaltern, should be Euro- 
pean. As the ingenuity of mankind 
naturally hits recourse in similar situa- 
tions to the same expedients, the Euro- 
pean powers, who now in their Indian 
territories employ numerous bodies of 
the natives in their service, have, in 
forming the establishment of these 
troops, adopted the same maxims ; and, 
probably without knowing it, have 
modelled their battalions of Sepoys 
upon the same principles as Alexander 
did his Phalanx of Persians. The far- 
ther Alexander pushed his conquests 
from the banks of the Euphrates, 
which may be considered as the centre 
of his dominions, he found it necessa- I 
ry to build and to fortify a great num- 
ber of cities. Several of these to the 
east and south of the Caspian Sea are 
mentioned by ancient authors ; and in 
India itself, he founded two cities on 
the banks of the Hydaspes, and a third 
on the Acesines, both navigable rivers : 
which, after uniting their streams, fall 
into the Indus. From the choice of 
such situations, it is obvious that he in- 
tended, by means of these cities, to 
keep open a communication with In- 
dia, not only by land, but by sea. It 
was chiefly with a view to the latter of 
these objects (as I have already ob- 
served^ that he examiyed the naviga- 
tion of the ^tdus with so much atten- 
tion. With the same view, on his re- 
turn to Susa, he, in person, surveyed 
the course of the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, and gave directions to remove the 
cataracts or dams, with which the an- 
cient raonarchs of Persia, induced by 


a peculiar precept of their religion, 
which enjoined them to guard with the 
utmost care agqiust defiling any of the 
elements, had constructed near the 
mouths of these rivers, in order to 
shut out their subjects from any access 
to the ocean. By opening the naviga- 
tion in this manner, be proposed, that 
the valuable commodities of India 
should be couveyed from the Persian 
Golf into the interior parts of his Asiat- 
ic dominions, while by the Arabian 
Gulf they should be carried to Alexan- 
dria, and distributed to the rest of the 
world. Grand and extensive as these 
schemes were, the precautions employ- 
ed, and the arrangements made for 
carrying them into execution, were so 
various, and so proper, that Alexander 
had good reason to entertain sanguine 
hopes of their proving successful. At 
the time when the mutinous spirit of 
his soldiers obliged him to relinquish 
his operations in India, be was not thir- 
ty years of age complete. At this ep- 
terprizing period of life, a prince, of a 
spirit so active, persevering, and inde- 
fatigable, must have soon found means 
to resume a favourite measure, on 
which he had been long intent. If he 
had invaded India a second time, he 
would not, as formerly, have been obli- 
ged to force his way through hostile 
and unexplored regions, opposed at 
every step by nations and tribes of bar- 
barians, whose names had never reach- 
ed Greece. All Asia, from the shores 
of the Ionian sea, to th^ banks of the 
Hyphasis, would then have been sub* 
ject to his dominions; and through 
that immense stretch of country be 
had established such a chain of cities, 
or fortified stations, that his armies 
might have continued their march with 
safety, and have found a regular suc- 
cession of magazines provided for their 
subsistence. Nor would it have been 
difficult for him to bring into the field 
forces sufficient to have achieved the 
conquest of a country so populous and 
extensive as India. Having armed and 
disciplined his subjects in the east like 
Europeans, they would have been am- 
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bitious to imitate and to equal their in- 
structors ; and Alexander might have 
drawn recruits, not from his scanty do- 
mains in Macedonia and Greece, but 
from the vast regions of Asia, which, 
in every age, has covered the earth, 
and astonished mankind with its nume- 
rous armies. 

When Alexander, at the head of 
such a formidable power, had 'reached 
the confines of India, he might have 
entered it under circumstances very 
different from those in his first expedi- 
tion. He had secured a firm footing 
there, partly by means of the garrisons 
which he left in the three cities which 
he had built and fortified, and partly 
by his alliance with Taxiles and Poru3. 
These two Indian princes, won by 
Alexander’s humanity and beni licence, 
which, as they were virtues seldom 
displayed in the ancient mode of car- 
rying on war, excited of course an 
higher degree of admiration and grati- 
tude, had continued steady in their at- 
tachment to the Macedonians. Re-in- 
forced by their troops, and guided by 
their information as well as by the ex- 
perience which he had acquired in his 
former campaigns, Alexander must 
have made rapid progress in a country, 
where every invader, from his time to 
the present age, has proved successful. 

But this, and all nis other splendid 
schemes, were terminated at once by 
his untimely death. In consequence 
of that, however, events took place, 
which illustrate and confirm the just- 
ness of the preceding speculations and 
conjectures, by evidence the most 
striking and satisfactory. When that 
empire, which the superior genius of 
Alexander had kept united and in sub- 
jection, no longer felt this superintend- 
ing controul, it broke into pieces, and 
its various provinces were seized by 
his principal officers, and parcelled out 
among them. From ambition, emula- 
tion, and personal animosity, they soon 
turned their arms against one another ; 
and as several of the leaders were 
equally eminent for political abilities, 
»nd for military skill, the contest was 


maintained long, and carried on with 
frequent vicissitudes of fortune.- - 
Amidst the various convulsions and 
revolutions which these occasioned, it 
was found that the measures of Alex- 
ander for the preservation of his con- 
quests had been concerted with such 
sagacity, that upon the final restora- 
tion of tranquility, the Macedonian do- 
minion continued to be. established in 
every part of Asia, and not one pro- 
vince had shaken off the yoke. Even 
India, the most remote of Alexander’s 
conquests, quietly submitted to Pytho, 
the son of Agenor, and afterwards to 
Seleucus, who successively obtained 
dominion over that part of Asia. Po- 
rus and Taxiles, notwithstanding the 
death of their benefactor, neither de- 
clined submission to the authority of 
the Macedonians, nor made any at- 
tempt to recover independence. 
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CALCUTTA. 

Extracted from Hamilton’s East India 
Gazetteer. 

The local situation of Calcutta is 
not fortunate, for it has extensive 
muddy lakes, and an immense forest* 
close to it ; and was ajt first deemed 
hardly less unhealthy than Batavia, 
which it resembled in being placed in 
a flat and marshy country. The En- 
glish, it has been remarked, have been 
more inattentive to the natural advan- 
tages of situation than the French, 
who have always in India, selected 
better stations for founding their for- 
eign settlements. The jungle has since 
been cleared away to a certain dis- 
tance, the streets properly drained, 
and the ponds filled uos^by which a 
vast surface of stagnant miter has been 
removed, but the air of the town is 
still much affected by the vicinity of 
the Sunderbuods. 

The city stands about I0P miles from 
the sea, on the eastside of the western 
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branch of ^he Ganges, named by Eu- GREENLANDERS, 

ropeans the Hooghly river, but by the The Greenlanders seem to belong 
natives the Bhagirathi, or true Gan- to the Mongul race; their stature is 
yes, and considered by them peculiar- small, and they seldom ^arrive at a 

!y holy. At high water the river is greater age than fifty years ; the wo- 

here a full mile in breadth ; but, dur- nien are uearly as tall and robust as 

log the ebb, the opposite side to Cal- the men, and join with them in all 

*utta exposes a long range of dry sand their labours and exercises. Their ha- 

banks.' In approaching Calcutta from bitations are all situated near the coast, 
the sea, a stranger is much struck with as the climate is there less seveie, and 
its magnificent appearance ; the ele- it is more convenient for fishing, which 
gaot villas on each side of the river, is their principal occupation ; they are 

die company’s botanic gardens, the generally placed in the recesses of the 

| spires of the churches, temples, and rocks, and are supported by them; 
minarets, and the strong and regular they are constructed of large masses 
citadel of fort William. It exhibited of micaceous schistus, the crevices of 
a very different appearance in 1 717, which are filled with peat, and lined 
of which the following is a correct de- with moss. Each is about fifteen feet 
scriptioo: square, and is occupied by about 

The present town was then a village, twenty individuals, who He in it pro- 
appertaining to the district of Nnddea, miscuously. The apertures for the 
the houses of which were scattered purpose of admitting light are closed 
about in clusters, of 10 or 12 each, with the intestines of the seal instead 
and the inhabitants chiefly husband- of glass; and the entrance into the 
men. huts is a long and narrow passage 

The modern town and suburbs of which just admits a roan to creep in. 
Calcutta, extends along the east side They are heated andiighted by a lamp, 
of the river above six miles, but the which is suspended in the middle of 
faveadth varies very much at different the chamber, and over this they cook 
places. The esplanade between the the flesh of the seal, which in the win- 
town and fort William, leaves a grand ter is their principal food. The houses 
opening, along the edge of which is are almost totally without any descrip- 
placed the new government-house, tion of furniture, and are filthy to a 
erected by the marquis Wellesley ; and degree w hich can scarcely be tonceiv- 
eoattnued on in a line with this edi- ed ; all access of fresh air is certainly 
ioe, is a range of magnificent houses, excluded, and the heat and stench is 
ornamented with spacious verandahs, absolutely insupportable, except to ■* 
Cbowringbee, formerly a collection of those who have been inured to them 
native huts, is now an entire village of from infancy. Their only domestic 
palaces, and extends for a considers- animals are dogs, which serve as beasts 
hie distance into the country. The of burden, and are employed by them 
architecture of the houses is Grecian, in place of horses, 
which does not appear the best adapt- The sea-coast is almost covered with 
ad for the country or climate, as the rocks and shoals, and is without any 
piftars of the verandahs are too much appearance of vegetation ; the part 
derated, to keep out the sun during which is not composed of rock being 
the morning and evening, although at either bog or marsh. The rocks are 
h a th these times the heat b excessive ; however, covered with very beautiful 
UMft, in the wet season, the rain beats lichens and mosses of the most bril- 
hk Perhaps a more confined Hindoo liant colours ; and the cascades which 
sf building, although less orna- fall from the glaciers between the 
fiMntai, migM be found of more prac- rocks, occasionally form very grand 

H scenes. — Atmaiscf PMhvophy. 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 

As we crossed the plain from Abba- 
sabad to Nakbjuwan, we had a most 
Splendid view of mount Ararat. No 
thing can be more beautiful than its 
shape, more awful than its height. 
AH the surrounding mountains sink 
into insignificance when compared to 
it. It is perfect in all its parts, no hard 
rugged feature, no unnatural promi- 
nences, every thing is in harmony, and 
all combine to render it one of the sub- 
limest objects in nature. Spreading 
originally from an immense base, the 
slope towards its summit is easy and 
gradual, until it reaches the region of 
snows, when it becomes more abrupt. 
As a foil to this stupendous work, a 
smaller hill rises from the same base 
near the original mass, similar to it in 
shape and proportions, and in any 
other situation, entitled of itself to rank 
amongst the high mountains. No 
one since the flood seems to have been 
on its summit, for the rapid ascent of 
its snowy top would appear to render 
such an attempt impossible. Of this 
we may be certain, that no man in mo- 
dern times has ascended it, for when 
such an adventurous and persevering 
traveller as Tournpfort failed, it is not 
likely that any of the timid supersti- 
tious inhabitants of these countries 
should have succeeded. We were in- 
formed that the people have reached 
the top of the small Ararat (or as it 
Is called, here, Cuchuck Agri dagh ;) 
but as all the account which they 
brought back was a tale (like that told 
of Savalan), about a frozen man and a 
cold fountain, we must be permitted to 
disbelieve every report on the subject, 
which we have hitherto heard from 
the natives. Morier, 


MADRAS. 

The approach to Madras from the 
sea is very striking. The low flat san- 
dy shores* extending to the north and 
south, and the small bills that are seen 
inland; the whole exhibiting an ap-. 
pear&ne* of bapfcnrep, which is much 


improved on closer inspection* The 
beach seems alive with the crowd* 
that cover it. The public offices and 
store houses erected near to the beach 
are fine buildings, with colonades to 
the upper stories, supported on arched 
bases, covered with the beautiful shell 
mortar of Madras— -hard, smooth, and 
polished. Within a few yards of the 
sea, the fortifications of fort George 
present an interesting appearance, and 
at a distance, minarets and pagodas 
are seen mixed with trees and gar- 
dens. With all these external advan- 
tages it would be difficult to find a 
w orse place for a capital than Madras, 
situated as it is on the margin of a 
coast where runs a rapid current, and 
against which a tremendous surf breaks 
even in the mildest weather. The site 
of Pondicherry is in every respect su- 
perior, and is placed in a rich and fer- 
tile country, besides having the great 
advantage of being to windward, lire 
loss of which was severely felt by. the 
British settlers during the bard fought 
wars of the 18th century. Yet, how- 
ever inconvenient, the expense of re- 
moval at this late period precludes all 
idea of a change. 

Madras differs in appearance consi- 
derably from Calcutta, having no Eu- 
ropean town, except a few houses in 
the fort, the settlers residing entirely 
in their garden houses; repairing to 
the fort in the morning for the trans- 
action of business, and returning in the 
afternoon. 

The garden houses about Madias 
are generally only of one story, but of 
a pleasing style, of architecture, hav- 
ing their porticoes and verandahs sup- 
ported by chunamed pillars. The walls 
are of the same materials, either white 
or coloured, and the floors are covered 
with rattan mats. • They are surround- 
ed by a field planted with trees and 
shrubs, which have changed the bar- 
ren sand of the plain into a rich scene 
of vegetation, but flowers and fruits 
are still raised with difficulty. During 
the hot winds, mats made of the* toots 
of the cusa grass, which has a ylfwiilt 
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smdl, so re placed against the doors aad 
Windows, and are constantly watered ; 
so that the air which blows through 
them, spreads an agreeable freshness 
and fragrance throughout the room. 
The moment however the cooling in- 
j fluence of these mats is quitted, the 
sensation is like entering a furnace, 
although taking the average of the 
whole year, Madras experiences less 
extreme heat than Calcutta. In Ja- 
nuary the lowest is about 70, and in 
July, the highest 91 degrees. 

The society at Madras is more lim- 
ited than at Calcutta, but the style of 
living much the same, except that pro- 
visions of all sorts are much less abun- 
i daint, and greatly more expensive. — 
Daring the cold season, there are 
monthly assemblies, with occasional 
balls all the year. 

The greatest lounge at this presi- 
dency is during visiting hours, from 
nine o’clock in the morning until ele- 
| leu; during which interval, the young 
men go about from house to house, 
learn and retail the news, and offer 
tbeir services to execute commissions 
I m the city, to which they must re- 
pair for purposes of business. When 
| these functionaries are gone, a troop 
of idlers appear, and remain until 
tiffin, at two o’clock, when the real 
dinner is eaten. The party then sep- 
arate, and many retire to rest or to 
read, until five o’clock; about which 
time the master of the family returns 
from the fort, when an excursion to 
the Mount Road, and dinner after- 
wards, finishes the day, unless pro- 
longed by a ball or supper party at 
night. 

The black town of Madras stands to 
the northward of the fort, from which 
it is separated by a spacious esplanade. 
It was formerly surrounded by fortifi- 
cations^ sufficient to resist the incur- 
sions of cavalry ; hut having long be- 
come unnecessary, are now much neg- 
lected. In this town reside the native 
Armenian and Portuguese merchants, 
and also many Europeans unconnect- 
ed with government. Like other na- 


tive towns, it is irregular and confused, 
being a mixture of bricE and bamboo 
houses, and makes a better appearance 
at a distance, than when closely in- 
spected. In 1794, the total popula- 
tion of both towus was estimated at 
300,000 persons, and the city certain- 
ly has not since diminished in any re- 
spect . — East India Gaz. 

AGR1CULTUKAL. 

FRUIT TREES. 

The following easy, simple, and irf- 
fallible method of forcing every fruit- 
tree to blossom and bear fruit, has been 
translated from the German of the Re- 
verend Gpo. Charles Lewis Hem- 
pel, (secretary to the Pomological So- 
ciety of Altenburgh in Saxony), by 
George Henry Noehden, L.L. D. F. 
L. S. &c. “In my early years I saw 
my father, who was fond of pomology, 
and skilled in that science, cutting a 
ring on several branches of trees, 
which already were iu blossom, for the 
purpose of producing, by that means, 
larger fruit than usual. This was not 
his own invention, but as far as I re- 
collect, derived frofti a French jour- 
nal. Thirty years ago, when I was a 
boy, I practised this operation, in im- 
itation of him and thereby obtained 
larger pears, and plumbs. In repeat- 
ing this operation of ringing the 
branches, which I did merely for the 
purpose of getting larger fruit, I ob- 
served that the branches so operated 
upon always bore the next year. By 
this reiterated appearance I was led to 
the idea, that perhaps this mode of 
ringing the bark might be a means of 
compelling every unproductive branch 
to yield fruit. With this view I cut 
rings upon a considerable number of 
branches, which as yet showed no 
blossoms ; and found, by repeating the 
experiment, the truth of my supposi- 
tion indisputably confirmed by expe- 
rience. The application of this ex- 
periment, whereby upon every bough 
or branch fruit may artificially be pro-: 
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duced, is very simple and easy. With 
a sharp knife make a cut in the bark 
of the branch, which you mean to force 
to bear, and not far from the place 
where it is connected with the stem, 
or, if it be a small branch or shoot, 
near to where it is joined to the large 
bough: the cut is to go round the 
branch, or to encircle it, and to pene- 
trate to tbfe wood. A quarter of an 
inch from this cut, you make a second 
cut like the first, round the branch, so 
that, by both encircling the branch, 
you have marked a ring upon the 
branch, a quarter of an inch broad, 
between the two cuts. The bark be- 
tween these two cuts you take clean 
away with a knife, down to the wood, 
removing even the fine inner bark 
which immediately lies upon the wood, 
so that no connection whatever re- 
mains between the two parts of the 
bark, but the bare and naked wood 
appears white and smooth. But this 
bark-ring, which is to compel the tree 
fo bear, must be made at the right 
time, that is, when in all nature the 
buds art strongly swelling or are 
breaking out into blossoms. In the 
feme year a callus is formed at the 
edges of the ring, on both sides, and 
the connection of the bark that had 
been interrupted, is restored again 
without any detriment to the tree, or 
the branch operated upon, in which 
the artificial wound soon again grows 
over. By this simple though artifi- 
cial means of forcing every fruit-tree, 
with certainty, to bear, you obtain the 
the following important advantages: 
1. You may compel every young tree, 
of which you do not know the sort, to 
show its fr«iit, and decide sooner whe- 
ther, being of a good quality, it may 
remain in its first state, or requires to 
be grafted. 2. You may thereby with 
certainty, get fruit of every good sort 
of which you wish to see the produce 
the next year. 3. This method may 
probably serve to increase consider- 
ably the quantity of fnjit in the coun- 
try. The branches so operated upon 
are hung full 6f fruit, while the others 


that are not ringed, often have nothing 
or very little, on them. This effect is 
easy to be explained from the theory 
of the motions of the sap. For, when 
the sap moves slowly in a twee, k pro- 
duces fruit-buds, which is the case in 
old trees; when it moves vigorously, 
the tree forms wood, or runs in to 
shoots, as happens with youog tree*. 
Though I arrived at this discovery 
myself in consequence of trying the 
same process with a different view, 
namely, to increase only the size of the 
fruit, but not to force barren branches, 
that were only furnished with leaf- 
buds, to bear this latter application, 
being before quite unknown to me ; I 
will on that account, by no means give 
myself out for the first inventor of this 
operation : but I was ignorant of the 
effects to be produced by this method, 
and only discovered them by repeated 
experiments of my own, which I made 
for the promotion of pomology. Fre- 
quent experience of the complete* 
success has confirmed the truth of my 
observations. Nor do I think that 
this method is generally known; at 
least, to all those to whom I showed 
the experiment, the effect produced 
appeared new and surprising.’’ 


HORSE CHESTNUTS. 

In Turkey, these nuts, the use of 
which has been neglected in every 
other country, are ground and mixed 
with the provender for horses, particu- 
larly for such as are broken winded or 
troubled with coughs. Alter being 
boiled a little, to take off the bitter- 
ness, bruised and mixed with a small 
quantity of barley meal, they are a 
good food for rearing and fattening 
poultiy. 


OIL CAKES, 

Given to milch cows, add consider- 
able to the quantity and richness of 
their yield, without affecting its fla- 
vour. That distinguished agncuhnr- 
ist, Mr. J. C. Curwen, inbis reports 
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to the Washington Society for the in* 
provetnent of Agriculture, states that, 
in the course of bis successful experi- 
ments, he finds the best mode of ad- 
ministering the oil cake, to be that of 
grinding it, mixing it in layers, and 
I boiling it with the ehati^ by which 
means, half the quantity answers bet- 
ter than as much more given hitbe 
cake. Oil cake has long been used 
with success, as the best method of 
fattening oxen, speedily, for the knife. 

flowers. 

By the following process, the lover 
of flowers will be able to prolong, for 
| a day, the enjoyment of their short- 
i lived beauty. Most flowers begin to 
! droop and fade after being kept during 
twenty-four hours in water ; a . few 
may be revived by substituting fresh 
Water but all (tbe most fugacious, such 
as the poppy, and perhaps one or two 
others, excepted) may be completely 
restored by the use of hot water. For 
this purpose, place the flowers in 
scalding water, deep enough to cover 
I about one third of the length of the 
stem ; by the time the water has be- 
come cold, the flowers will have be- 
come erect and fresh, then cut off the 
| coddled end of the stems, and put them 
into cold water. 


ON PRESERVING MEAT. 

The following proportions of sugar, 
salt, and salt-petre, has been found to 
pr eser v e meat most effectually in hot 
as well as cold climates. 

Six pounds of salt, eight ounces of 
brown sugar, and six ounces of salt- 
petre. Dissolve these by boiling them 
in four gallons of water. In this pick- 
le when perfectly cold* keep any sort 
of flesh meat sunk, and stopped close. 

Flnid is particularly excellent for 
pork meat, and both keep beef from 
becoming over salt, or hard and dry 
when drened. 

In the Crimea, and throughout the 
^southern provinces j>f Russia, beef is 


potted, cured md p res e r ved in a simi- 
lar manper. 

South American beef could, yet 
more conveniently, be melted into 
portable soup, and thus exported. — 
Portable soup is commonly sold at se- 
veral shops in London, for distant voy- 
ages, and is found to kfeep good for 
yean, in any climate. The recipe 
might be procured, and would be found 
extremely useful both in our navy, and 
in our mercantile marine. 

A Spanish gentleman, Don Venezuw* 
la, has lately discovered that fresh meat 
may be preserved fresh for several 
years by keeping it immersed in mo- 
lasses. 
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Foa the Masonic Register. 
WISDOM AND SCIENCE. 

How happy is the man whose active youth 
Has been devoted to tl|e high pursuits 
Of wisdom, and of science ! For him the 
bloom 

Of Spring, and Autumn's mellow tints an 
spread; 

Tbe hidden secrets of the universe 
Lie wide unfolded ; while his active soul 
Roams unconfin’d through nature's varied 
forms, 

And feels exalted, as be Wondering views 
The mighty works of that Almighty Power, 
Who spreads the intellectual leak, and 
holds s 

The mirror of himself, aloft display'd, 

For those whom science and enlighten'd 
taste 

Rave raised above the range of vulgar 
things. 

And taught to soar, like angels, through the 
spheres, 

TUI resting at the very footstool of bis 
throne, 

The soul assimilates itself to him. 

The source, the fulness, and the perfect 
Of wisdom, goodness, and effulgent truth. 
And there reposes in eternal bliss. 

XFENIO YFHANTOp. 


Foe tbs Masonic Register. 

TO ISABELLA. 

Whan the day that fa past shall ret ur n at 
my calling, , 

The waves at command shall retire from 
the shore; ized by vj oogle 
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And (he bright drop# of rain shall forever 
cease falling. 

Then dear Isabella, HI love tbce no more. 

When thy soul shall decay a# the hk>saom 
that fadeth, 

The force of attraction shall lose every 
power, 

And despair the abode of the angel inva- 
deth, 

Then dear Isabella, Til love thee no more. 

Until then this fond heart its affection shall 
cherish 

Unblemish’d, and free as the maid I adore, 

Until then, and O then when my doom is 
to perish, 

111 breathe out a sigh, but can love thee no 
more. 

GREGORIUS ROAOI. 

For tu* Masonic Register. 

AFFECTION. 

Affection, thou source of celestial plea- 
sures, 

Pure virtuous emotion that flows from the 
heart ; 

All joys spring from thee, thou richest of 
treasures, 

That the bounty of Heaven to man doth 
/ impart. 

Tis thou that refin’st and exaltest the soul, 

And giv’st to mankind the perfection of 
bliss ; 

While the tend’rest emotions around his 
heart roll, 

Inspir’d by a glance, and breath’d soft in a 
kiss. 

Be thon my companion through life's 
cbrenrjAway, 

My comfort, my guide, my wealth and de- 
light ; 

For ever renew'd like the coming of day, 

Thou shalt chase all my griefs like the 
mists of the night. 

So as time shall revolve, If attended by 
thee, 

Its flight shall be welcom’d by bliss ever 
new; 

My heart from th* intrusions of care shall 
be free, * 

And I’ll dwell 'mid the prospects thou giv’st 
to my view. 

XFSJUO YPHAFTOS. 


TO PLEASURE. 

Oh, Pleasure, I have fondly woo’d, 
But never won thy fleeting favour ; 
My early suit was wild and rude. 

And, startled, thoa didst fly forever. 


Awhile, I deeply sorrow’d o’er 
The wreck of all that perish’d then ; 

But wilder, sweeter, thou before, 

Thy smile, though distant, beam'd again. 

And, my sad heart, tho’ deenly chill’d, 

Still panting, sought thy lov’d embrace. 

Trac’d every path, thy votaries fttPd, 

To meet thee in thy Resting-Place. 

I saw thee, mantHng warm in wine. 

And deeply bath’d my fever’d lip ; 

I saw thee pause at beauty’s shrine. 

And stirwy hop'd thy sweets to sip. 

But wine and beauty both conspir'd 
To fill my soul with dark regret ; 

For scarcely now, their sweets expir’d, 
And pleasure, fleeting, ’scap’d me yet.. 

And now — with scarce a feeling warm, 
When all should bloom in hearts ua- 
wasted'; 

I turn me, from thy lovely form, 

Tby joys unknown, tby sweets unlasted. 

Then fare thee well, deceitful shade ! 

Tho’ bright the charms that still adorn 
thee ; 

Too fondly press’d, they withering fade* 
And alt who follow, soon must scoffs 
thee. 


SONNET TO MAP. 

Sweet child of Spring, the magic of whose 
voice 

Awakes each slumbering tenant of the 
plain, 

And makes the vallies and the hills re* 
joice, 

And bids each faded blossom bloom again * 

Yet softly lead tby rosy train along, 

And spread enchantment thro’ each flow’iy 
grove ; 

Yet bid the warblers chant tlieir vernal 
song. 

And tune their lays to harmony and tove. 

Sweet soother of my mind, tho’ not e’en 
Spring 

Can e’er erase the sorrows of my breast ; 

Yet cherish’d with thy scenes, Hope waves 
her wing, 

And points to vales of everlasting rest. 

Where every wintry care shall fade away, 

And all the landscape glow with one eter- 
nal May. spero. 


ON A SHEET OF BLANK PAPER. 

Fair spotless leaf (thou emblem pm 
Of innocence) beware ; 

Nor think thy beauty lives secure ; 

Tis dangerous to Off fair. . 
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To wit obscene, and impious jest, 

Thou Host too much expos'd : 

Give troth possession of thy breast, 

Or he for ever clos'd. 

$ome wanton pen may scrawl thee o’er, 
And blot thy virgin face ; 

lad whiteness, deem'd thy praise before, 
May turn to thy disgrace. 

O rive mb then thy faultless page, 

Ere yet foul stain be drank, 

Qm Virtue's side with me engage, 

Nor leave for Vice a blank. 

By thee shall idle vacant hearts 
This useful moral learn, 

That unemploy'd, the brightest parts 
To vice and folly turn. 

By thee shall innocence be taught, 

What dangers wait on youth, 

Unless with early precepts fraught, 

And prepossess'd with truth. 

By thee shall beauty learn to yield 
To real worth her charms ; 

For virtue (though an ample shield) 

But incompletely arms. 


UTRUM HORUM ? 

ffcmyn, who rul’d the Persian throne 
With high tyrannic sway, 

AD night in fancied chains would groan, 
But rose a king by day. 

Cried, bis slave, in bondage held, 

From friends and country torn, 

la dreams the regal staff would wield, 
And wake a slave at morn. 

Morn to the king restor’d the crown, 
And made poor Caled cry ; 

Returning night threw Osmyn down,. 
Bat raw'd the slave on high. 

This hail'd with joy the rising sun, 

That saw his beams, and griev’d, 

Night shed her blessings o'er the one, 
The other day reliev’d. 

Te casuists ! ('tin a doubtful thing) 

An answer quick I crave, 

Pray tell me. Was the slave a king ? 

Or, Was the ldng a slave ? 


ODE TO KARNBRiE, A DRUID MOUN- 
TAIN IN CORNWALL. 

BT VITSB rilTDAll, SS*. 

Bear yonder solitary tow'r, 

'Lone glooming 'midst the moony light, 

I team at Midnight's spectred hour, 

Bill wild maj*s tin height : 


Low to Ibe mountain lat me reverent bow, 
W here Wisdom, Virtue, taught their founts 
to flow. 

Pale on a rock’s aspiring steep, 

Behold a Droid sits forlorn, 

I see the wbite-rob’d phantom weep, 

I hear his harp of sorrow mourn : 

The vanish’d grove provokes his deepest 
sigh, 

And altars open'd to the gazing eye. 

0 lover of the twDigbt gloom, 

That calls thee from the eave of death, 
Around the wrecks of time to roam, 

Or giide the grove, or naked heath : 
Sweet is thy minstrelsy to him whose toy% 
First sung the hallow’d bill of ancient days. 

Perm A me, Druid, here to stray, 

And ponder ’mid thy drear retread } 

To wail the solitary way, 

Where wisdom held her hallow'd seat. 
Here let me roam, in spite of folly'? smiley 
A pensive pilgrim o'er each pitied pile. 

Poor ghost ! no more the Druid race 
Shall here their sacred fires relume: 

No more their show’rs of incense blaze. 
No more their tapers £ild the gloom. 
Lq! snakes obscene along the temple* 
creep, 

And foxes on the broken altars sleep. 

No more beneath the golden hook, 

The treasures of the grove shall toil ; 
Time triumphs o'er each blasted oak, 
Whose power at length shall crush the 
ball. 

LeR by the wrinkl’d pow’r with gladdon’d 
mein, 

Gigantic ruin treads the weeping scene. 

No more the bards in strains sublime, 

The actions of the brave proclaim. 

Thus rescuing from the rag** of time, 

Each glorious deed approv’d by fame. 
Deep in the dust each lyre is laid unstrung. 
While mute for ever stops each tuneful 
tongue. 

Here wisdom’s, virtue's, awful voice, 
Inspir’d the youth of Cornwall’s plains : 
With such no more these hills rejoice, 

But sullen, death-like, silence reigns, 
While melancholy in yon mould'ring tow’r, 
Sits list’ning to old ocean's distant roar. 


SONNET TO TIME. 

Capricious foe to human joy, 

Still varying with the fleeting day ; 

With thee the purest raptures cloy, 

The CHrest prospects fade away. 

Nor worth, nor pow'r, thy wings can bud, 
Ah hertMy time \ 
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I have placed him under my special 
protection, and made him superintend- 
ent of the whole work. 

Verse 3. I have filled him with the 
spirit of God, in wisdtm: wisdom 
here denotes to be wise, skilful , or 
prudent . It signifies the compass of 
mind, and strength of capacity neces- 
sary to form a wise man ; hence we 
with propriety say, wisdom, the power 
of judging what is wise, or best to be 
done. 

“ Understanding .” The capacity to 
comprehend the different parts of the 
whole; to separate , distingush, dis- 
cern , connect , and arrange , until the 
frame be complete. 

“Knowledge.” This denotes a par- 
ticular acquaintance with, or, of a per- 
son or thing : practical or experimen- 
tal knowledge. 

Verse 4. Cunning works. Works of 
invention , or genius in the gold and 
silvers mith line* 

Verse 5 . In cutting of stones , &c. 
Every thing that concerns the lapida - 
ries?, jewellers?, and carvers? arts. 

This is all we think necessary by 
way of explication. The doctrine we 
deduce from this subject is, that God 
is the author of arts and sciences; 
for if God inspire men with mechani- 
cal skHl and scientific genius, then it 
will follow of course, that he is the 
author of those arts and sciences pro- 
duced by that inspiration. At this 
conclusion you seem surprised, but 
remember, Noah’s ark, ana the ark of 
the tabernacle, together with Solo- 
mon’s temple, were all erected by the 
special appointment of God. Infinite 
wisdom discovers their usefulness to 
mankind, and why not infinite good- 
ness inspire men to construct them. 
Thus we all may see with Mqses, 
men that are wise-hearted, whom God 
has filled with wisdom for these very 
purposes, that he might help man by 
man, and that, as time rolls on, he 
might grant his intelligent creatures 
such proofs of his wisdom and provi- 
dence as should cause them to render 
him that glory which is due to his 
great name. 


How directly does the prophet Isa- 
iah refer to this sort of teaching as 
coming from God, even in the most 
common and less difficult arts of life. 
“ Doth the ploughman plough all day 
to sow ? Doth he open and break the 
clods of the ground ? when be hath 
made plain the face thereof, doth he 
not cast abroad the fitches and scatter 
the cummin, and cast the principal 
wheat, and the appointed barley, and 
die rye in their place, for bis God 
doth instruct him — Bread corn is 
bruised — This also cometh from the 
Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in 
council, and excellent in working.” 
Isaiah xxviii, 24 — 29 . We go farther 
still, and not ouly affirm that God in- 
I spires men of genius, qualifying them 
to invent , or improve those arts and 
sciences which are necessary, but that 
he inspires them for the execution of 
| those of an ornamental kind. For 
the Lord said onto Moses, “thou shall 
make holy garments for Aaron, thy 
| brother, for glory (honour) and for 
beauty.” See Exodus, chapter xxviii, 
verse 2, where it is added, “ Speak to 
all the wisehearted whom I have JUled 
with the spirit of wisdom, that they 
may make Aaron’s garments.” For, 
notwithstanding mankind never appear 
in a more contemptible point of view, 
than when ornament and decoration 
form their chief aim, yet, let any man 
contrast an old Jewish sandal with a 
modern pair of boots, or compare the 
dress of a real savage with a decent 
coat, and say if the mere badges of re- 
finement are not grounds for gratitude 
to the Most High. 

It is not intended, in the text last 
cited, that these men were filled with 
the spirit of wisdom for this purpose 
only; for the direction to Moses was 
to select those whom he found to be 
expert artists , and those who were 
such, God shows by these words, bad 
derived their knowledge from himself. 
The labour of men and beasts has been 
exceedingly lessened by improvements 
on machinery, and whose hardihood 
prepares him to say, that the wisdom 
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which sought out these improvements, 
did not come from God ? No possible 
reading or study can form such a geni- 
us : we say it was born with the man ; 
Moses teaches us to consider it divine. 

Who taught Newton to ascertain 
the laws by which . God governs the 
universe? through which discovery a 
new source of profit and pleasure has 
been opened totmankiod in every part 
of the civilized world. This princi- 
ple, that God is the author of all arts 
mad sciences , is too little regarded; 
for we have the authority of St. James, 
who affirms, “ that every good and 
perfect gift cometh down from the 
paths a of lights, with whom.there is 
neither variableness nor shadow of 
turning. Men of great genius and 
expanded minds, have, from the works 
of creation, drawn a profusion of proofs 
- — overwhelming proofs, both of the 
Mr g and attributes of God. We can 
but iust refer you to the philosophical 
works of Derham, Bonnet, and the 
arch-bishop of Cambray. Who gave 
these men this wisdom? God, from 
whom alone mind, and all its attri- 
butes proceed. The doctrine we have 
jrahed from the text will further ap- 
pear to be toa little regarded, if we 
deliberately set down and survey 
Buffou, while he examines and traces 
all the curious laws and relations of 
.the animal kingdom ; Tournefort, the 
vegetable, and a host of philosophical 
chemists, from Theophrastus, down to 
Black, the mineralist. The latent 
properties of vegetables and minerals 
which they have developed; the pow- 
erful machines constructed by their 
discoveries, by which the human slave 
is restored to bis own place, and our 
beasts of burden exchanged for steam, 
the lever and dashing wheels. Now, 
we cannot help exclaiming, the band 
of God is in all this! 

it was the Most High who girded 
these men, though many of them 
know him not, they were inspired by 
him, and to them he opened the paths 
to the depths of science, and made 
them his ministers of good to mankind. 


And if it should be said, “ some of 
these men stained their lives with 
vice," what then ? are we not profiting 
day by day through the medium of 
their researches? If they did not profit 
by the genius with which they were in- 
spired, it only proves that invention and 
grace are two things, but leaves us in 
possession of our proposition^ that God 
is the author of arts and sciences, 
though men may abuse their end, or 
disregard their author. 

The same may be said of the dis- 
cernment and penetration of the me- 
dalist and autiquary, these come from 
God alone; they are his agents, by 
whom the dark ages of the world have 
been brought to light. A few manu- 
scripts, busts, stones, coins, and culin- 
ary utensils, by them have been made 
to tell, like written documents, the his- 
tory of man and of providence. The 
providence that preserved, and the 
genius that deciphers these materials, 
call aloud for gratitude to the Author 
of every good and perfect gift. This 
last might be greatly extended, and of 
them all we might say, as Moses did 
of Bezaleel, iq the text: “God has 
filed them with the spirit of God, in 
wisdom, and in understanding, and in 
knowledge, and in all manner of work- 
manship. The works of the Lord are 
great, sought out of all. them that have 
pleasure therein." On the principle 
we wish to establish, you will be fur- 
nished with a clue by which to re- 
move a difficulty in theology respect- 
ing inspiration and inspired men. You 
cannot deny that God inspired Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, (for instance) though 
there is a surprising difference in the 
manner of those authors. Now, with 
us, admit that inspiration is two-fold, 
that the sacred writer was inspired 
with the subject matter of his commu- 
nication, and that his genius was bom 
with him , by which the manner will 
be determined. On this principle we 
admit these prophets, both to have 
published eternal truths, and also ac- 
count for the lofty boldness of Isaiah, 
and see the source of the melancholy 
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softness of Jeremiah. The troth for 
which we contend is not novel, though 
so generally disregarded by mankind. 
For darkly ignorant as the heathens 
were, yet they admitted that talents , 
and the seeds of arts and sciences 
come from God. Homer attributes 
such genius and arts as we have men- 
tioned, to Minerva and Vulcan. (Ody. 
h 6. o. 232.) 

“ As by some artist to whom Valcan gives 
His skill divine, a breathing statue lives. 

By Fallas taught, he frames the wondrous 
mould, 

And o'er the silver pours the fusile gold." 

Pope; 

The wisest man that ever lived, long 
before, spoke more to the point when 
he said, “ I, Wisdom, dwelfwith Pru- 
dence, and find out knowledge of witty 
invention” 

Having, we presume, established the ! 
origin of genius , arts and sciences , it I 
would be pleasing, had we time, to re- 
flect on the use made of them by mo- 
ral philosophers. They have shown 
us the relations in which w* stand to 
our great Creator, and our fellow men. 
They have demonstrated that vice is 
not only hateful in its own nature, but 
that it entails misery on its perpetra- 
tors, and that virtue gives rewards to 
those who follow her ways. Such re- 
flections are calculated to enlarge our 
minds, as well as to expand our hearts. 
We are not only bound to be grateful 
for this source of pleasure and felicity, 
but for every source of health and 
lawful pleasure which convenience af- 
fords. The most useful and perma- 
nent of all our earthly pleasures and 
blessings, are derived directly, or in- 
directly, from mechanical skill. The 
great difference, between the savage 
and the civilized, lies between the 
wigwam and the comfortable house. 

. Give the sick man his medicine, the 
hungry man his food, but let the man 
who is to enjoy the conveniences and 
sinless pleasures of this life, repair to 
a bouse of temperance, well furnished, 
which is impossible without mechani- 


cal skill, or the advantages of Operia- 
five Masonry. 

This science in its origin, nature, 
and advantages, has been maintained 
by its real friends, from Solomon down 
to Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones* 
All that is necessary, has been said on 
this subject ; but taking into view the 
time and occasion on which we are as- 
sembled, it may not be deemed irrel- 
evant to offer, to this assembly, a few 
thoughts on the origin , nature, and 
design of Speculative Masonry. This 
we defiue to be “the constitution and 
laws by which the Masonic fraternity 
are organized and governed, as Free 
and Accepted Masons.” On examin- 
ing the history of the building of the 
temple, it seems impossible not to ad- 
mit that the workman were regularly 
organized, and governed in harmony 
and peace. What then is more natural 
than that those men, (to go no farther 
back) should have formed friendships 
after tl»e temple was completed, and 
associated themselves together for be- 
nevolent purposes, as Masons do at 
this day. If this be admitted, and some 
think it can be demonstrated, we have 
, no difficulty about the origin of spe- 
culative Masonry, which can make 
us hesitate in determining it to be of 
longer standing than the gospel dis- 
pensation. It is the nature of this in- 
stitution to cement by charitable hands, 
each of its own members to all the 
rest, on the principle that they am 
“ good and true •” taking speeial puna 
that none but such shall be Admitted 
among them. Perhaps this, like many 
other human institutions, fails by time. 
In the reign of James II, an appren- 
tice had to be no bastard, no bands* 
man, of a good kindred, and free 
bom and true.* Is there the same 
attention paid to the admission of ap- 
prentices now? There is no difference 
between good and bad laws, if neither 
are enforced. The design of Masonry 
is to illuminate die minds, and enlarge 
the hearts of men. It teaches moral 

* Vide Webb's new and ^proved effi. 
tion of the Mason's Monitor, page 97- 
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troths by symbolical representations. 
The symbols are generally taken from 
the implements of agriculture. The 
professed intention is to diffuse scienr 
tijk light and moral rectitude through- 
out the world ; it would be destroyed 
by initiating into its mysteries all man- 
kind, as completely as chemistry would 
be destroyed by setting all men down to 
a laboratory. Masonry binds her sons 
to exercise brotherly-love; to relieve 
the distressed; to adhere strictly to 
troth; to be guided by temperance ; to 
cultivate fortitude; to exercise pru- 
dence; and invariably to practice jus- 
tice in all the relations of life. She 
introduces a brother by teaching him 
bn own intellectual and moral dark- 
ness, and points him to the paths of 
light and wisdom, step by step, until 
be becomes acquainted with those tn- 
efable degrees , that may be used by 
lain as emblems of those high degrees 
of joys above, to which the gospel 
invites him with all the charms of 
grace. 

Should you inquire — Is Masonry, 
Religion ? We answer, no : Morality 
is not Christianity ; philosophy is not 
Christianity; mathematics is not reli- 
gion, nor is architecture; yet, it would 
be strange arguing to infer, that arts 
and sciences are of no use to mankind 
in this world, because they will not 
qualify them for the world to come ; 
mid rarely, at the least, as much may 
be said for •Masonry. Permit us to 
add, that Masonry is a benevolent in- 
stitution, and if its principles inculcate 
virtue, and decency, and good breed- 
ing, why is it everywhere spoken a- 
gainst. Perhaps ignorance and envy 
hare produced all the clamour we have 
heard on this subject If the celebrated 
Dr. Robertson had but half examined 
this subject, sorely he would not have 
laboured to identify Masonry with 
Itiamimsm, which is known to bid 
direct defiance to all laws and institu- 
tions, human and divine, while one 
article in a Mason’s creed is I 1 not to 
be concerned in plots and conspira- 
cies against government.” We bave 


been thus tedious because we believe 
the Masons have been, and still are, 
misrepresented in their motives and 
ceremonies.* How often has it been 
affirmed, that they have no secrets, 
that the whole is a hypocritical farce. 
Who can bring himself to believe, that 
ten thousand good men, from Alfred 
the great, down to our immortal Wash- 
ington, were nothing but a set of sanc- 
timonious hypocrites ? 

You will then say that some of the 
members of this fraternity are vicious, 
or dishonourable : W e grant it, and ask 
if the same cannot be said of every 
society on earth. The Mason is ne- 
cessarily an apostate from his princi- 
les, who becomes intemperate or dis- 
onourable, and the only objection 
that can be made against the Masonic 
body in such a case, must be, that 
they have not excommunicated the 
undeserving. It is no trifling com- 
mendation of Masonry, tb&t her mem- 
bers cannot be infidels. They must 
believe the Bible ; they cannot be Pe- 
lagians or Socinians, they must be- 
lieve in the moral depravity of the 
human family; they must believe in 
the doctrine of the trinity, and of course 
in the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
Except tne Masonic, we think there is 
no society, civil or religious, on eartfc, 
which has not produced calumniators 
of the body to which they had been at- 
tached. Monarchy has brought forth 
its Cromwell and Robespierre ; repub- 
licanism, her Philip and Caesar ; Chris- 
tianity, her Julian and Tendal; but 
who ever heard one of the excommu- 
nicated Masons slander, abuse, or tell 
those vile truths so often detailed 
among the ignorant populace. Does 
it not belong to human nature, when 
irritated, to justify itself (to say the 
least) by exposing the baseness of 
those, if we know it, who have hurled 
everlasting excommunication at our 
heads. 

* Have the author made some illustra- 
tions refering to his own knowledge, whieh 
are omitted. 
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A word to those on whose account 
we are assembled, and we conclude. 

You are an organized society of high 
antiquity, and though we admit there 
is no moral duty enjoined by your 
constitution and laws, but what is 
urged with stronger motives by Chris- 
tianity, yet it is certainly in your pow- 
er to do much good. We most siocere- 
ly recommend to you to wipe away 
your reproach, by adhering firmly to 
truth, cleaving earnestly to sobriety 
and temperance, modelling your lives 
by equity and justice, and continuing 
in the exercise of that charity and be- 
nevolence which has long been the 
characteristic of your fraternity. Your 
order never was intended to include all 
men, and is it not a radical error to 
admit members that will never do you 
honour. If you cannot reclaim, expel 
such from among you ; for, according 
to your principles, an intemperate, dis- 
honest Mason, is as great a contradic- 
tion as an irreligious impious Chris- 
tian. u By putting away every bro- 
ther that walketh disorderly,” you 
may become a praise on the earth. 
Then, how delightful will be your 
work. To ameliorate the miseries of 
mankind will be your joy. Your man- 
ner of doing good, ought to put qur 
modern Christians to the blush, for 
your charity never reaches the news- 
papers and public prints, like those 
who do good to be seen of men. We 
are sorry, that in this case, Christians 
should have less sense of propriety, 
and less knowledge of the gospel than 
you. Be this as it may, you will go 
on to cause u the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.” Let your bounty feed the 
hungry; extend your clemency to the 
distressed, and cast a ray of light on 
every benighted mind; always culti- 
vate and cherish the sympathies of 
your nature ; let your whole life be 
without an aberration from troth, or a 
dereliction from justice. You will ever 
meet with objects of distress : be ever 
ready to prove the goodness of your 
system by shielding the defenceless, 
protecting the weak, and casting your 


mantle round the shivering limbs of 
the naked. And if you can do no 
more, shed the tear of sympathy with 
the disconsolate; even this seeming 
trifle may never be forgotten. 

But, sirs, I think 1 am in my proper 
place, wheu I tell you, “ Ye must be 
born again.” Having obtained the light 
of your science, you must seek and ob- 
tain “ the light of the glory of God, in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” Then, 
squaring your lives by the gospel, and 
regulating your hearts by the Spirit of 
grace, when death, the grand leveller , 
comes, having finished your work, you 
shall be caught up to the third hea- 
vens by the Great Architect of the uni- 
verse, and spend eternity in unutterable 
praises. These blessings, in time and 
eternity we sincerely wish yon, through 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

MASONIC ARAB. 

The following account will be read with 
much interest by the brethren of the craft, 
as affording conclusive evidence of the 
truth of the position assumed by them, that 
the light of Masonry is Co-extensive with 
the great natural luminary of our planeta- 
ry system ; and that its principles flourish 
alike vigorously in the frozen regions of 
Lapland, or the scorching deserts of Africa. 
To our readers generally, it will afford 
some additional particulars of a country, 
now familiarized to them by the Narrative 
of Riley. The Rio del Ou|p, or River of 
Gold, in which the sloop of war anchored, 
enters the ocean in latitude 24, a between 
Cape Bajador, where the Commerce was 
wrecked, and Cape Barbas, tfye place at 
which captain Riley was afterwards made 
captive by the wandering Arabs. 

AFRICA. 

We are indebted to our correspond- 
ent at Cape de Verd Islands, for the 
following information of the Rio Ouro 
and tbe coast of Africa, from Cape 
Bajador to Cape Blanco . — Boston Pa- 
triot. 

Port Praya, St . Jago 9 Dec . 21. 

Arrived his Britannic Majesty’s ship 
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Level), Capt. D. E. Bartholomew, cjt. 
commander, last from Rio Ouro and 
Cape Blanco, and sailed on the 2d 
January, for Goree and the Gambia, 
surveying. Captain Bartholomew in- 
forms, that at Rio Ouro, lie had an 
Interview with a tribe of wandering 
Arabs, and strange to learn, found 
among them a Free Mason, who spoke 
a little Spanish, and said that in Ara- 
bia Felix, where he had been, were 
many Free Masons, and offered to go 
on board the ship, but was prevented 
by tbe chief. These Arabs are in the 
habit of burying tbeir bodies in the 
send, whenever they discover a boat 
approach tbe shore, and lie thus con- 
cealed until the party land, when by a 
signal or yell of the chief, they all in- 
stantly rise, surprise and make prison- 
ers of the party. The officers and 
crew of the Leven, whenever they 
landed, were prepared with side arms 
and muskets, and when approaching 
the natives, required them to lay down 
their arms, they doing the same. Cap- 
tain Bartholomew describes them as a 
treacherous race, and though he never 
saw above six or seven persons at a 
time, yet he never saw the same per- 
sons a second time, save the chief. 

On getting under weigh and coming 
down the river, he saw numerous fires 
along the banks, signals of his depar- 
ture, and believes that a large number 
of the natives had assembled at differ- 
ent points, waiting a favourable mo- 
ment to txWd the ship. Captain Bar- 
tholomew thinks, from their expres- 
sions, they knew his ship to be a man 
of war, and looking at the colours, 
made a loud yell, and said they were 
not Spanish. He describes the river, 
if such it may be called, as being about 
twenty-three miles in length, and three 
in width, and tbe banks not so high as 
the topmast head, with quicksand bot- 
tom, for in weighing bis anchor, found 
h buried several feet in the sand, and 
many fathoms of the chain worn per- 
fectly bright. He found the channel 
winding, and passage intricate, and 
•a the bar at tbe mouth was only 
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water to pass at spring-tide, conse- 
quently had to remain until the next 
spring-tide before be could return. 

. At tbe bead of the river is a small 
island, containing two or three acres, 
but he could discover no fresh water, 
though from tbe appearance a large 
stream emptied ho against tbe island 
during the rainy season. No ore or 
earth was found containing gold, from 
which the river derived its name, nor 
huts, nor verdure discovered as far as 
the eye could reach, and nothing was 
seen but a dreary sandy desert. Cap- 
tain Bartholomew sounded the coast 
from Cape Bajador to Cape Blanco, 
which he found regular, and anchored 
every night in fourteen fathoms, dis- 
tance five miles from shore, except at 
Cape Barbas, where he anchored in 
fourteen fathoms, distance three miles 
from shore. He found good bottom 
in twenty-five fathoms, distance tea 
miles from shore, and thinks that ves- 
sels may with safety run into nine fa- 
thoms, with cables bent, excepting 
into St. Cyprian’s Bay, where it is bet- 
ter to keep a greater distance, in order 
to weather Cape Barbas. Captain 
Bartholomew saw no huts along the 
coast excepting at the bottom of St. 
Cyprian’s Bay, where he discovered 
six on a low piece of table land, and 
in the Bay saw two wrecks, a ship and 
brig, the latter supposed to be the 
Mary, of New Bedford, wrecked in 
1818; saw nothing of the wreck of the 
brig Commerce at Cape Bajador. 


EXTRACT, 

From a Masonic Sermon, delivered in Ma- 
sons* Hall, Lexington, Kentucky, before 
the Grand Lodge, at their annual convo- 
cation, in August, 1820, a. l. 6820; By 
C. W. Cloud, o. c. g. l. k. 

tc Let Brotherly Love continue*” 
Hebrews xiii, and i. 

“ As Masons, you, my brothers, need 
not be told of the reciprocal affinity by 
which we are another; 

nor need 1 remind you at this time, 
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that brotherly love among Masons is 
an essential ingredient in the forma- 
tion of our social compact; then let 
brotherly love continue among Masons. 
That this may be our portion as bro- 
thers, we must receive, acknowledge, 
and obey, a law, or general rule of 
our faith and practice adapted to our 
social relation, and emanating from an 
approved source. No one among us 
has any just claim to the privilege of 
giving laws to another. As brothers, 
we enter upon all those moral and vo- 
luntary relationships to each other 
upon the level . A brother then is not 
superior to a brother ; nor is he to be 
esteemed as an inferior ; each yielding 
alike, some minor though inherent 
rights, that he may be eaually partaker 
of the general good ; alike conscious 
of our natural ignorance, and impo- 
tency, and of the necessity of a faith- 
fill leader during our pilgrimage through 
this life. The Mason as well as the 
Christian, has taken the word of God 
as revealed in the canonical scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, as 
the rule of their faith and practice. — 
There they are^t aught to have faith in 
God ; hope in immortality, and char- 
ity to all men ; to mind the same things ; 
tp work by the same rule, and care- 
fully to observe and preserve the same 
sacred fere/, upon which we entered 
into this social, this fraternal relation- 
ship to each other, that brotherly love 
may continue . In divine revelation, 
the great light both of the Christian 
and Masonic world, we are mutually 
taught to love one another, “not in 
word only, but in deed and in truth.’’ 
We are also told that this is the love 
of God, that we keep his^command- 
ments ; and by this, says Jesus Christ, 
shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another. 
We are taught to “do unto others as 
we would they should do unto us ;” 
to love our brother as ourself; to bear 
each other’s burdens ; and so fulfil the 
law of Christ ; thus strictly observing 
our duty each to the other in our indi- 
vidual capacity, we derive both plea- 


sure and profit from the general rule*; 
by which we are governed collective- 
ly ; nor shall we be disposed to reject 
as the Jews did, this inestimable boon 
of Heaven; this light of the gospel, 
because the Divine Giver of all good 
has previously invested us with infe- 
rior donations. It is our duty, and 
ought to be our delight, implicitly to 
obey the voice, and joyfully to do tbe 
will of God, in whatever way it may 
be revealed to us; whether he speak: 
as he 'did to Adam, to Enoch, to Noah, 
to Abraham, to Moses, and to others, 
our brethren in this mystic order, by 
an immediate voice from Heaven, or 
whether it be through universal nature, 
wbferein the firmament of Heaven, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars speak 
forth his will in his wonderful works ; 
or whether it be from a survey of the 
globe which we inhabit, where every 
plain is a leaf, and every river a line, 
in which we may read that there is 
“ a God above us, that he delights in 
virtue ;” or whether with David we 
learn from the diurnal motion of this 
earth, that day unto day nttereUt 
speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge; or whether we hear his 
voice, speaking, as to our fathers, by 
tbe prophets, (for which the Jews coo- 
tended) or whether he speak to os by 
his Son, our Saviour, and the apostles, 
as in those last days he has done, it is 
our unquestionable duty, as well as oar 
high privilege, to receive his testimo- 
ny, and to obey his law, as the rule of 
our faith and practice. And as tbe 
dignified rank in creation that man is 
destined to hold, and the noble facul- 
ties with which he is endowed, dearly 
indicate our accountability to our Cre- 
ator, we ought to be the more careful 
in tracing our religious genealogy, that 
it may appear that we are the sons of 
God; being entitled to this privilege 
on the reception of his word; and 
thus becoming brethren, we should, mi 
obedience to our Heavenly Father’s 
will, let brotherly love continue . In 
the holy rule of our faith and practice, 
as revealed hi 1 the sacred scriptures. 
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'art contained innumerable incentives 
to determine us in favour of continuing 
in brotherly love. Our own experi- 
ence, reason, tradition, religion, and 
Masomy, all combine in justification 
of this doctrine. Then let me stir up 
your pure minds by way of remem- 
brance of the things you have known j 
when like St. Paul, caught up into the 
third Heavens, there to hear wo&ds 
not lawful to be uttered , which, never- 
theless, must influence the mind of 
every true and faithful brother among 
us, in favour of the sacred lecture con- 
tained in our text. Brotherly love or 
charity suffered) long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth 
nqt itself ; is not puffed up ; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in truth ; 
is not easily provoked; thinketh no 
evil. Charity never faileth; it is great- 
er than faith; it is greater than hope; 
h emanates from God, who. is love ; 
it conforms us to his image ; and while 
k is leading us back to the enjoyment 
of bis presence, in paths we had not 
known, and while through its sacred 
influence darkness is made light be- 
fore us, we can say notwithstanding 
the dangers and difficulties of the 
wag, behold how good and how plea- 
sant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity, as the dew of Hermon that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion, 
for there the Lord commanded a bless- 
ing; even life for evermore.” 

THE CARDINAL MASONIC VIRTUES. 

Having in the preceding numbers 
given illustrations of the lectures on 
die first three degrees of Masonry, we 
shall now proceed with some remarks 
on the several Masonic virtues, among 
which, are Brotherly Love, Relief, and 
Truth ; but the four cardinal virtues 
are Temperance , Fortitude , Prudence , 
and Justice. 

BROTHERLY LOVE. 

By the exercise of this virtue, we 
are taught to regard the whole species 
of mankind, as one family, the high, 
and the low, the rich, and the poor, 
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without distinction ; who, as created 
by the same Almighty Parent, and in- 
habiting the same planet, are bound to 
aid, support, and piotect each other. 
On this principle. Masonry unites men 
of all countries, nations, sects, and lan- 
guages, and conciliates true friendship 
among those who might otherwise 
have remained at a perpetual distance. 

EELIEF, 

Is die next tenet of our profession. 
To relieve the distressed, soothe ca- 
lamity, alleviate misfortunes, compas- 
sionate misery, and use all possible 
means to restore peace to the troubled 
mind, are duties incumbent on eveiy 
member of the great family of man- 
kind ; but more particularly on Ma- 
sons, who are linked together by an 
indissoluble chain of sincere affection, 
and whose grand aim is to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind. On this 
basis, every true Mason forms his con- 
nections, and establishes his friend- 
ships. 

TRUTH, 

The foundation of every virtue, is 
an attribute of the Deity, and one of 
the first lessons taught in Masonry. 
While our conduct is influenced by 
Truth, hypocrisy and deceit will be 
strangers among us, sincerity will dis- 
tinguish us, while our hearts and our 
tongues will unite in promoting each 
other’s welfare, and rejoicing in eadp 
other’s prosperity. 

TEMPERANCE 

Instructs us to govern our passions, 
to place a due restraint upon aH our 
affections and desires, and frees the 
mind from the allurements of vice. It 
invigorates the body, and snpuld be the 
constant practice of every Mason, by 
which jneans he will be enabled to 
preserve inviolate, the solemn obliga* 
lions he is under to the crafi. 

i 

FORTITUDE 

Enables us to endure pain, encoun- 
ter danger, when with prudence it is 
deemed necessary, andQ^ withstand 
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the various temptations incident to 
human life. It is equally distant from 
rashness and cowardice, and should 
be deeply impressed upon the mind of 
every Mason, |o guard him against 
all unjust attacks, eithet upon his per- 
son, property, or principles. 

PRUDENCE 

Should be the peculiar characteristic 
of every Mason, as it instructs us to 
regulate pur conduct agreeably to the 
dictates of reason and justice, and pro- 
perly to judge and determine on every 
point touching our present and future 
happiness. It is that virtue on which 
all others depend, and is, therefore, 
the chief jewel that can adorn the hu- 
man frame. 

JUSTICE 

Is the boundary of rights, and con- 
stitutes the cement of civil society; it 
teaches us to render to every man his 
just due, either in point of property or 
character ; it in a great measure con- 
stitutes the real good man, and it 
should be the invariable practice of 
Masons never to deviate from its mi- 
nutest principles. 

MASONIC EMBLEMS. 

THE ROOK OF CONSTITUTIONS, GUARD- 
ED BY THE TVLER , S SWORD, 

Reminds us that we should be ever 
watchful and guarded, in our thoughts, 
words, and actions, particularly when 
before the enemies of Masonry; ever 
bearing in remembrance those truly 
Masonic virtues, silence and circum- 
spection. 

THE THREE steps, 

Usually delineated upon the mas- 
ters carpet, are emblematical of the 
' three principal stages of human life, 
viz. youth, manhood, ahd age. In 
youth, as entered apprentices, we 
ought industriously to occupy our 
minds in the attainment of useful 
knowledge: in manhood, as fellow 
crafts, we should apply our knowledge 
to the discharge of our respective du- 


ties to God, our neighbours, and oor- 
selves ; that so in age, as master Ma- 
sons, we may enjoy the happy reflec- 
tions consequent on a well-spent life, 
and die in the hope of a glorious im- 
mortality. 


THE SWORD, POINTING TO A NAKED 
HEART, 

Demonstrates that justice will soon- 
er or later overtake us ; and although 
our thoughts, words, and actions, may 
be hidden from the eyes of man, yet 
that 


ALL SEEING EYE, 


Whom the sun, moon, and stars 
obey, and under whose watchful care 
even comets perform their stupendous 
revolutions, pervades the inmost re- 
cesses of the human heart, and will 
reward us according to our merits. 

THE ANCHOR AND ARK 
Are emblems of a well-grounded 
hope , and a well-spent IHe. They are 
emblematical of that divine ark which 
safely wafts us over this tempestuous 
sea of troubles, and that anchor which 
shall safely moor us in a peaceful har- 
bour, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary shall find rent. 


THE HOUR-GLASS 


Is an emblem of human Itfe ; be- 
hold ! how swiftly the sands non, and 
bow rapidly our lives are drawing to a 
close. We cannot without astonish- 
ment behold the little particles which 
are contained in this machine, bow 
they pass away almost imperceptibly, 
and yet, to our surprise, in the short 
space of au hour they are all exhaust- 
ed. Thus wastes man! to-day he 
puts forth the tender leaves of hope ; 
to-morrow, blossoms, and bears his 
blushing- honours thick upon him ; the 
next day conies a frost, which nips the 
shoot, and when he thinks his great- 
ness is still aspiring, he falls, like au- 
tumn leaves, to enrich oar mother 
earth. 


THE POT OF INCENSE 


Is an emblem of a pure heart, 
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is always a to acceptable sacrifice to the 
Deity ; and, as this slows with fervent 
bqat, so should our hearts continually 
glow with gratitude to the great and 
beneficent Author of our existence, for 
the manifold blessings and comforts 
we enjoy/ 

THE BEE HIVE 

Is an emblem of industry, and re- 
commends the practice of that virtue 
to all created beings, from the highest 
seraph in Heaven, to the lowest reptile 
of the earth. It teaches us that, as we 
came into the world rational and in 
teUigent beings, so we should ever be 
industrious ones ; never sitting down 
contented while our fellow-creatures 
around us are in want, when it is in 
our power to relieve them, without in- 
convenience to ourselves. 

When we take a survey of nature, 
we view man, in his infancy, more 
helpless and indigent than the brutal 
creation ; he lies languishing for days, 
months, and years, totally incapable 
of providing sustenance for himself, of 
guarding against the attack of the wild 
beasts of the field, or sheltering him- 
self from the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. 

h might have pleased the great Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth to have made 
man independent of all other beings; 
bat, ns dependence is one of the 
strongest bonds of society, mankind 
were made dependent on each other 
ftgr protection and security, as they 
thereby enjoy better opportunities of 
{Mfillmg tfcie duties of reciprocal love 
pad friendship. Thus was man formed 
Ijr nodal andlfttive life, the noblest 
Hut of the work of God ; and he that 
nil no demean, himself as not to be 
todaavouxiug to add to the common 
lock of knowledge and understand- 
ing may be deemed a drone in the 
Ew of nature, or .useless member of 
mcieflgr, and* unworthy of our proteo 
Iob an Masons. 

Lb as emblem of time, which cuts 
■fehrigje tbtjtitd of life, and launches 
w efpcatty* Behold ! what havoc 
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the scythe of time makes among the 
human race ; if by chance we should 
escape the numerous evils incident to 
childhood and youth, and with health 
and vigour arrive to the years of man- 
hood, yet withal we must soon be cut 
down by the all-devouring scythe of 
time, and be gathered into the land 
where our fathers are gone before us. 

FYTHAGORIAN PROBLEM. 

When our ancient friend and bro- 
ther, the great philosopher Pythago- 
ras, had demonstrated the problem 
that “ in any right angled triangle, the 
square which is described upon the 
side subtending the right angle, was 
eqnal to the squares described upon the 
sides which contain the right angle,” 
he with excessive joy exclaimed, in 
the Greek language, Eureka , u I have 
found it and upon the discovery he 
is said to have sacrificed a hecatomb. 


For the Masonic Register. 
JACOB S LADDER. 



View Jacob’s ladder, in three grades ; 

The Temple one,— (its types and shades,— 
By MaSons cherish'd) until God 
Shall be reveal'd by Jarett’s Red. 

And look you well to Egypt’* lore, 

And all its Hieroglyphic store ; 

Kmg Solomon , is Wisdom great, 

Hiram of Tyre, is love in state ; 

Andheofjtbifhihom 

Of polish'd Science, (Faith's bright chad ) 
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Each lodge on earth is Noah's Ark, 
The dove of peace may disembark ; 

And give the captive world some tree, 
Of perfect Love and Liberty. 


For the Masonic Register. 
SCALA CtELI. 



The step* which lead mankind to Heaven, 
In number are exactly seven : 

While we have Hope we mount up four, 
And Faith one step will lead us more ; 
But to attain our journey’s end, 

True Charity must prove our friend.* 
The above applies in Masonry, 

In fourth, fifth, sixth , and seventh degree . 
Seven grades of light conform the world 
To God’b seven attributes unfurl'd : 

Step after step, in grant ascent, 

Reaching the Throne Magnificent. 

* 1 Corinthians, xiii. 8, 13. 


MARK MASTER S DEGREE. 

In this degree the candidate is in- 
troduced to beauties far exceeding any 
he has before discovered, and is par- 
ticularly taught his dependence on an 
overruling Providence, with an assur- 
ance, that all who diligently and faith- 
fully “seek, shall find.” He is most 
solemnly impressed with the great ob- 
ligations he is under to relieve a bro- 
ther in distress. It shows him in a 
very striking manner the punishment 
that awaits the unfaithful and* negli- 
gent, and has a powerful tendency to 
influence the mind of every reflecting 
brother, to the performance of the ] 


various religious and moral obiiga* 
tions. 

“By the influence of this degree, 
each operative Mason, at the erection 
of the temple of Solomon, was known 
and distinguished by the senior grand 
warden. 

“ By its effects the disorder and cot- 
fusion that might Otherwise have at- 
tended so immense an undertaking 
was completely prevented: and not 
only the craftsmen themselves, who 
were eighty thousand in number, but 
every part of their workmanship, wan 
discriminated with the greatest nicety, 
and the utmost facility. If defects 
were found, by the help of this degree 
the overseers were enabled without 
difficulty to ascertain who was the 
faulty workman : so that all deficiencies 
might be remedied, without injuring 
the credit, or diminishing the reward 
of the industrious and faithful of the 
craft.” 

Charge to be read at Opening the 
Lodge. 

“ Wherefore, brethren, lay aside all 
malice, and goile, and hypocrisies, and J 
envies, and all evil speakings. 

“ If so be ye have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious, to whom coining as 
unto a living stone, disallowed indeed 
of men, but chosen of God, and pre- 
cious; ye also, as living stones, be ye 
built up a spiritual house, an holy 
priesthood, to offer up sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to God. 

“ Wherefore, also, it is contained in * 
the scriptures, Behold, I lay in 7a on, 
for a foundation, a tried stone, a pre- 
cious corner stone, a sure foundation ; 
he that belie veth shall not make haste 1 
to pass it over. Unto you, therefore, 
which believe, it is an honour; and 
even to them which be disobedient, 
the stone which the builders disallow- 
ed, the same is made the head of the 
corner. 

“ Brethren, this is the will of God, 
that with well-doing ye put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men. As free, 
and not using your liberty ibi* a doak 
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of maliciousness, but as the servants 
of God. Honour all men, love the 
brotherhood, fear God.” 

FOURTH LECTURE. 

FIRST SECTION. 

u The first section explains the man- 
ner of convocating and opening a 
mark-master’s lodge. It teaches the 
stations and duties of the respective 
officers, and recapitulates the mystic 
ceremony of introducing a' candidate* 

“ In this section is exemplified the 
regularity and good order that was ob- 
served by the craftsmen on Mount Li- 
banus, and in the plains and quarries 
of Zeredathah, and ends with a beau- 
tiful display of the manner in which 
one of the principal events originated, 
which characterises this degree. 

SECOND 8ECTION. 

In the second section, the mark- 
master is particularly instructed in the 
origin and history of this degree, and 
the indispensable obligations he is un- 
der to stretch forth his assisting hand 
to the relief of an indigent and worthy 
brother, to a certain and specified ex- 
tent. 

The progress made in architecture, 
particularly in the reign of Solomon, 
is remarked ; the number of artists em- 
ployed in building the temple of Je- 
rusalem, and the privileges they en- 
joyed, are specified ; the mode of re- 
warding merit, and of punishing the 
guilty, are pointed out ; and the marks 
of distinction, which were conferred 
on our ancient brethren, as the re- 
wards of excellence, are named. 

In the course of the lecture, the fol- 
lowing texts of scripture are intro- 
duced, and explained, viz. 

Rev. of St John , ii, 17. To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the hidden manna, and will give him 
a white stone , and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man knoweth 
saving him that receiveth it. 

2 Chron. ii, 16 * And we will cut 
wood out of I*ebanon, as much as | 
tbou shalt need ; and we will bring it | 


to thee in floats by sea to Joppa, and 
thou shalt carry it up to Jerusalem. 

Psalm cxviii, 22. The stone which 
the builders refused, is become the 
head stone of the corner. 

Matt xxi, 42. Did you never read 
in the scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, is become the head 
of the corner ? 

Mark xii, 10. And have ye not 
read this scripture, The stone which 
the builders rejected, is become the 
head of the corner? 

Luke xx, 17. What is this, then, 
that is written, The stone which the 
builders rejected, is become the head 
of the corner. 

Acts iv, 11. This is the stone which 
was set at nought of you, builders, 
which is become the head of the corner. 

Rev. iit, 13. He that bath an ear 
to hear, let him hear. 

Ezekiel xliv, 1 — 3 & 5. Then be 
brought me back the way of the gate 
of the outward sanctuary, which look- 
eth toward the east, and it was shut. 
Then said the Lord unto me, This 
gate shall be shut, it shall not be open- 
ed, and no man shall enter in by it ; 
because the Lord, tbe God of Israel, 
hath entered in by it, therefore it shall 
be shut. It is for the prince; the 
prince fye shall sit in it to eat bread 
before tbe Lord ; he shall enter by tbe 
way of the porch of that gate, and 
shall go out by the way of the same. 
And the Lord said unto me, Son of 
man, mark well, and behold with thine 
eyes, and hear with thine ears, all that 
I say unto thee concerning all the or- 
dinances of the house of the Lord, and 
all the laws thereof ; and mark well 
the entering in of the house, with every 
going forth of the sanctuary. 

THE WORKING TOOLS 

Of a mark-master are the chisel 
and MALLET. 

The chisel morally demonstrates 
the advantages of discipline and educa- 
tion. The mind, like tke^fatnond in 
its original state, is rude and unpolish- 
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ed; but) as the effect of the Chisel on 
the external coat soon presents to view 
the latent beauties of the diamond, so 
education discovers the latent virtues 
of the mind, and draws them forth to 
range the large field of matter and 
space, to display the summit of hu- 
man knowledge* our duty to God and 
to man. 

The mallet morally teaches to 
correct irregularities, and to reduce 
man to a proper level ; so that, by 
quiet deportment, he may, in the 
school of discipline, learn to be con- 
tent. What the mallet is to the work- 
man, enlightened reason is to the pas- 
sions: it curbs ambition, depresses 
envy, it moderates anger, and it en- 
courages good dispositions; whence a- 
rises, among good Masons, that come- 
ly order, 

“ Which nothing earthly gives, or can de- 
* stroy — 

« The sours calm sunshine, and the heart- 
felt joy.” 

Charge to he delivered when a candi- 
date is advanced to the fourth de- 
gree. 

“ Brother, 

“ I congratulate you on having been 
thought worthy of being promoted to 
this honourable degree of Masonry. 
Permit me to impress it on your mind, 
that your assiduity should ever be 
commensurate with your duties, which 
become more and more extensive as 
you advance in Masonry. 

“The situation to which you are 
now promoted, will draw upon you, 
not only the scrutinizing eyes of the 
world at large, but those also of your 
brethren, on whom this degree of Ma- 
sonry has not been conferred : all will 
be justified in expecting your conduct 
and behaviour to be such as may with 
safety be imitated. 

“ In the honourable character of 
mark-master Mason, it is more parti- 
cularly your duty to endeavour to let 
your conduct in the world, as well as 
in the lodge and among your breth- 
ren, be sum as may stand the test of 


the Grand Overseer’s square, that you 
may not, like the unfinished and im- 
perfect work of the negligent and un- 
faithful of former times, be rejected and 
thrown aside, as unfit for that spiritual 
building, that house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

“ While such is your conduct, should 
misfortunes assail you, should friends 
forsake you, should envy traduce your 
good name, and malice persecute you ; 
yet may you have confidence, that 
among mark-master Masons, you will 
find friends who will administer relief 
to your distresses, and comfort your 
afflictions; ever bearing in mind, as a 
consolation under all the frowns of for- 
tune, and as an encouragement to hope 
for better prospects, that the stone 
which the builders rejected (possessing 
merits to them unknown) became the 
chief stone of the comer.” 

Previous to closing the lodge , the fair 
I lowing parable is recited. 

. MATTHEW XX, 1 — 16. 

“For the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is an householder, 
which went out early in the morning 
to hire labourers into his vineyard* 
And when be bad agreed with the la- 
bourers for a penny a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. And be went 
out about the third hour, and saw others 
standing idle in the market place, and. 
said unto them, Go ye also into the 
vineyard, and whatsoever is right I 
will give you. And they went their 
way. Again be went out about the 
sixth and ninth hour, and did like- 
wise. And about the eleventh boor 
he went out, and found others stand- 
ing idle, and saith unto them, Why 
stand ye here all the day idle? They 
say unto bim, Because no man bath 
hired us. He saith unto them, Go ye 
also into the vineyard, and whatsoever 
is right, that shall ye receive. So 
when even was come, the lord of the 
vineyard saith unto his steward, Call 
the labourers, and give them their 
hire, beginning from the last unto, the 
first. And whiS cam that were 
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hired about the eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny. But 
when the first came, they supposed 
that they should have received more, | 
and they likewise received every man 
a penny. And when they had receiv- 
ed it, they murmured against the good 
man of the house, saying, These last 
have wrought but one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, which 
have borne the burthen and heat of 
the day. But he answered one of 
them, and said, “ Friend, I do thee no 
wrong didst thou not agree with me 
for a penny ? Take that thine is, and 
go thy way ; I will give unto this last 
even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for 
me to do what T will with mine own ? 
Is thine eye evil because I am good ? 
So the last shall be first, and the first 
last: for many are called, but few 
chosen.” 

The ceremony of closing a lodge in 
this decree, when properly conducted, 
is peculiarly interesting. It assists in 
strengthening the social affections ; it 
teaches us the duly we owe to our 
brethren in particular, and the whole 
family of mankind in general ; by as- 
cribing praise to the meritorious, and 
dispensing rewards to the diligent and 
' industrious. 

The following is sung during the 
closing ceremony, 

MARK MASTER'S SONG. 

Mark Masters, all appear 
Before the Chief O’erseer ; 

In concert move ; 

Let him your work inspect, 

For the Chief Architect, 

' If there is no defect, 

He will approve. 

Those Who have pass’d the square, 
For your rewards prepare, 

Join heart and hand ; 

Eaeh with kit mark in view, 

March with the just and true ; 

Wages to you are due, 

At your command. 

Hiram, the widow’s son, 

Sent unto Solomon 
Our great key-stone ; 


On It appears the name 
Which raises high the fame 
Of all to whom the same 
Is truly known. 

Now to the westward move, 

Where, full of strength and love, 
Hiram doth stand ; 

But if impostures are 4 
Mii’d with the worthy there, 
Caution them to beware 
Of the right hand. 

Now to the praise of those 
Who triumph’d o’er the foes 
Of Masons’ art ; 

To the praiseworthy three 
Who founded this degree : 

May all their virtues be 
Deep in our hearts. , 

gggg 
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For the Masonic Hsqistxr. 

THE LAW. 

Of all the professions, that of the 
Law, has, in this country, the most 
absurd and extravagant preponder- 
ance; and it indeed would seem, in 
the opinion of the multitude, that no 
person was fitted for a respectable 
station in the community, unless he 
has at some period of his life, had the 
good fortune to have been chained to 
the desk of an attorney. We feel no 
disposition to inquire into the cause 
of a belief so ridiculous and unwar- 
rantable, but shall proceed at ence to 
show its utter fallacy. In order to 
prove that we have committed no ex- 
aggeration in the position which we 
have assumed, we shall preface our 
remarks with the relation qf a single 
instance, of the ludicrous excesss to 
which this prejudice has been carried, 
within the recollection of our readers. 
On the destruction of the Richmond 
Theatre, the proprietors of similar 
establishments throughout the country, 
with a view of restoring public confi- 
dence, as to the facilities of escape in 
cases of danger, augmented the number 
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of doors to their several buildings. 
The theatre in our city, of course, un- 
derwent the alteration, and an affida- 
vit stating the circumstance was pub- 
lished in the several journals. This 
document it might be supposed was 
(to use one of the correct and classical 
expressions of the bar) over the signa- 
tures of some skilful architects, whose 
opinions, as to the number and suffi- 
ciency of the avenues, might be deem- 
ed conclusive ; or perhaps the reader 
may think, that the name of some 
practical mathematician, competent to 
the calculation of the space requisite 
for the stated passage of certain cubic 
dimensions of matter, might, with 
equal propriety, have been appended. 
No suck thing. In order to give 
greater weight to the certificate, there 
teas situate (to use another of their 
elegant phrases) in the margin, the 
dogmatical attestation of a couple of 
omniscient counsellors at law ! ! 

Nor have we since that period be- 
come in any degree divested of our 
exceeding veneration for this awful 
profession. Even at this very day, if 
we look at our slender repositories of 
the fine arts, we shall find that the 
most splendid productions may lan- 
guish in obscurity, unless patronised 
by some forward, conceited personage, 
whose ideas of the due proportion of 
u light and shade,” or of the u curved 
line of beauty” have been improved by 
a diurnal reference to the illustrative 
pages of Coke and Blackstone ! 

If we look into the history of men 
who have rendered themselves con- 
spicuous in the world — if we turn to 
the lives of the most illustrious wor- 
thies in ancient or in modern times, we 
shall find many who have attained the 
highest niche in the temple of fame, 
by relinquishing the pursuits for which 
they were originally destined : But in 
no instance we believe will this ap- 
plication comprise a single individual 
of the profession, where 

“ Gening sickens, and fancy dies." 

The unequalled bard who holds the 


intellectual station between man and 
the immortal beings — M the paragon of 
animals” — the inimitable Shakspeare, 
fled from the lowly calliug of a wool- 
retailer. Ben. Jonson gave up the 
honest trade of a brick-layer, and se- 
cured immortality by more u specula- 
tive masonry.” Cromwell relinquish- 
ed agricultural pursuits, and dethroned 
a powerful monarch. Marshal Dorffi 
lers left his shears and press-board, to 
lead the Prussian legions to victoiy. 
Washington, the hero of the West, 
laid by his drcumferenter and chain, 
in order to rend the shackles which 
tyranny was preparing to impose on 
freedom. 

In the commencement of the two 
wars in which this country has been ea- 
gaged,the same unfortunate delusion 
existed, and was only overturned by 
the stern reproofs of adversity. In 
our revolutionary struggle, fort Wash- 
ington on the Hudson, was deemed 
more than secure under the auspices 
of a “Philadelphia lawyer” — it fell 
like a Neapolitan army, and with it, 
for the instant, the hopes of the Ame- 
rican people. 

From this time, the profession, ap- 
pear to have been confined to duties 
more compatible with their habits 
and education, and the result of the 
contest proved the propriety of the 
change. The foundries of Rhode- 
Island, now furnished a Greene ; the 
tanneries of Pennsylvania, a Wayne ; 
and the wagoners of the Allegba- 
nies, a Morgan, to lead our armies to 
victory, and cover themselves with 
lasting fame. 

Iu our late war with England, the 
same infatuation again existed, and 
again it required similar misfortunes 
to correct it. A Baltimore attorney 
was selected to conduct our soldiers 
into Canada ; and defeat and capture 
awaited him. The safety of 'Our cap- 
ital was entrusted too, to this ill-starred 
profession, and in the person again of 
the same man. The smoking rains 
of our public edifices, while it reflected 
lasting disgrace on pi|^^aij!al enemy. 
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also afforded evidence of our own in- 
discretion. 

A humble school-master from the 
banks of the Delaware, afterwards more 
successfully guided the destinies of our 
country at Chippewa, and the Fails of 
the Niagara. And the bravery and 
skill of Barney, a veteran sailor, at the 
head of our legions, f if existing pre- 
judice could have tolerated the pro- 
motion) might have saved our senate- 
house (rom the ruthless torch of an in- 
cendiary foe. 

To return more immediately to our 
subject. Tt may be demanded in what 
particular concerns of life, have law- 
yers evinced that superiority which 
they have assumed with such charac- 
teristic effrontery! Is it in arts, in 
arms, or in science, that they have 
gained such reputation? With all 
their boasted skill in “ invention, ” did 
they ever produce a chronometer, a 
compass, a quadrant, or even (as has 
lately been admitted) a moose trap ? 
What mighty warriors, exclusive of 
those already alluded to, have they 
furnished, either in the cause of liberty, 
or of despotism? Shall we find on 
tbeir “ rolls,” the name of Hannibal 
or Scipio; of Washington or Greene; 
of Napoleon or Soult ? Is it on the 
architraves of the Parthenon, or within 
the walls of Notre Dame that we are 
to seek for their productions? From 
the days of Phidias, to the time of 
Canova ; from Apelles to sir Joshua 
Reynolds, can they point to a single 
name that was attached to their own fra- 
ternity? Or will a reference to the ab- 
struse sciences, afford a more u flatter- 
ing unction” to tbeir vanity ? We think 
not : we believe they have yet to pro- 
duce tbeir Newton and Franklin, their 
Laplace and La Lande. To poetry, 
mey have no claim — The Muses have 
ever frowned on a profession whose 
avowed object it is, to 
« Poor the sweet milk of coneord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, and eonfound 
All unity on earth.” 

Pope, it is true, once regretted that so 
Sweet an Ovid, was in a Murray lost 
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but this must have been their greatest 
approximation to excellence, and they 
have since (with a modesty rather un- 
usual to them) been content to admire, 
rather than compete, with the Sbaks- 
peares and Milton's who have illumi- 
ned the literary world. 

As it must be admitted that they 
have been peculiarly unfortunate on 
this “ mundane sphere;” in, or on 
what element Is it, (we should like to 
be informed) that they have exhibited 
their mighty prowess ? (bating their 
valour in brow-beating a poor witness 
in a court of justice). Was it with 
Montgolfier or Lunardi, in the<?i>; 
with Busbnel and Fulton, under water ; 
with captain Symmes and Dr. Mitch- 
ell, in the internal regions of the earth ; 
or with Day Francis, in a barrel of 
fire!!!! 


The interesting story which follows, was 
written by a gentleman of this city, and 
first published in a New-York paper, in the 
autumn of 1819. Such of our readers as 
may have already perused it, will agree 
with us in the propriety of giving it a more 
permanent pluce, than can be afforded by 
the columns of a daily print. 

STORY OF MACHfWITA, AN INDIAN 
CHIEF. 

I cannot close this letter without giv- 
jogthe story of Machiwita,ayoung chief 
of the Ottawas, who came on board 
with many of bis tribe to see thereof 
canoe . When the family of this chief 
landed on the beach, they bad attracted 
our particular attention. Machiwita’s 
father and uncle were chiefs of some dis- 
tinction. Their wigwam was comfort- 
able and well built; their clothing and 
domestic utensils were composed of 
better materials than the generality of 
their nation. The father was a man 
of dignified deportment and manners; 
the mother had every mark and trace 
of having once been beautiful; and 
Machiwha’s younger brothers and sis- 
ters were truly handsome in form and 
feature. He more 

than twenty-one years of age ; his fig- 
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ure was somewhat lifted above the me- 
dium size of mankind ; his limbs might 
have formed a living model for the 
young Apollo ; his nose was Grecian, 
and tnere was a voluptuousness in his 
eye, blended with the ease and softness 
of his features, which gave him more 
of the character of the Asiatic than 
of the Roman. In his dress, he mix- 
ed the Grecian with the Circassian ; his 
leggins and mantle were of blue cloth, 
of the best British wool ; his vest was 
decorated with his name, engraved on 
a silver crescent. The sides of his face 
Were painted with the most delicate 
colours, in the figure of a beautiful 
Shell, corresponding to the expansion 
and outline of his cheek. On lib head 
he wore a turban of the fioest chintz, 
that gracefully wound round his fore- 
head, whilst the ends, trimmed with 
gold and entwiued with his hair, hung 
in careless folds on his manly shoul- 
ders. 

You see, though Machiwita was not 
a dandy of the first blood, yet he was 
an adept in the decorations of the toi- 
let. All the respectable inhabitants of 
Mackinaw, with the chiefs of various 
tribes, were invited on board to take an 
excursion round the bland and the Mi- 
chigan lake, but the attractions of all 
other objects was lost in the superior 
beauty of the untutored savage. We 
had on board many handsome females, 
hot Mrs. — — — eclipsed them all, and 
Machiwita’s heart was smitten : for the 
first time he felt the force of white wo- 
man’s charms. It was flattering to 
woman’s vanity; and the Princess of 
the Cavern was a woman. She was 
determined to requite bis love, by an 
emblem of affection. She took a ring 
from her finger, and with her fair band 
placed it on the chiefs. I will not 
say that the gentlemen felt mortified, 
or that the ladies experienced any cha- 

§ rin, in witnessing the all powerfid in- 
ueoce of beauty : but when Machiwi- 
ta turned to the chiefs of his nation and 
expressed his happiness in bn native 
tongtie, they laoghed with him, but it 
was the grin of vexation and jealousy. 


Machiwita was told by the interpreter, 
that the ring was a token of affection, 
and that he must keep' it forever, as a 
tender recollecriou of the donor. On 
understanding this, he addressed the 
lady as follows : 

u Beautiful stranger — you have giv- 
en to Machiwita a riag, winch, he ie 
told, is the emblem of love. Yoor 
beauty, like the wild rose, charms has 
eye; but your kindness touches kb 
heart ; he gives his heart to you ; it b 
yours forever. 

“ Machiwita is happy in this won- 
derful canoe it burns with fire from 
the sun ; it b moved by the great fish- 
es of the deep, and the splritof Maai- 
tou guides it through the lake ; but it 
is not this that makes him happy ; it 
is because you are here, and he can 
see you smile, and hear you speak. . 

u Machiwita would leave fab mother 
and sister, bb wigwam, and his canoe, 
and go with you to your country, to- 
ward the rising sun. tie will keep the 
ring you have given him, until he goes 
to the land of spirits: nothing will 
make him part with it : yes, there b 
one thing ; Machiwita will give yon 
back the ring ; but give him in return, 
what alone is more valuable — give him 
yourself.” 

Such was the speech of the chief, as 
translated to us by the Indian interpre- 
ter, before a numerous company. 

But — was doomed to suffer the 
pangs of separation. The signal gan 
gave notice for the canoes to cone 
alongside, and take the inhabitants 
and Indians ashore; and the handsome 
savage foigot his vows, sprung into his 
canoe, and hastened to join his Auniiy, 

For a moment, I confess, I was sein- 
ed with the contagion of the softer 
feelings, and as Machrwita’s back van- 
ished from oar sight, I eoukl net help 
exclaiming to myself; Adieu Machi- 
wita! we shall never meet again: — 
thy form and face have convinced os 
that there b mixed in thy nature, the 
courage of the warrior, and the blan- 
dishments of the lover ! The peace- 
ful disposition of thy htmimlias cast 
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thee in the mould of pleasure ; under 
other circumstances, and in other times, 
thou mightiest have been the Pontaic 
or Teatmseh of thy tribe/ and have 
led a nation to victory or death : but 
alas ; the wisdom of the one, and the 
daring enterprise of the other, are lost 
in the wilds of a Lovelace, and the in- 
constancy of a modern Lothario. 

From “ Etudes de la nature, par M. de St. 

Pie ire.” 

COFFEE-HOUSE OF SURAT. 

In the city of Surat was a coffee- 
house, to which persons of various 
countries resorted. One day a Per- 
sian Seider, or Doctor of the Law, en- 
tered the room. This man had em- 
ployed his whole life in theological 
discussions, and yet believed no longer 
in the existence of a Deity. “ What 
is God ?" said he, 6t whence does he 
come ? from whom does he derive his 
origin ? in what part of the universe 
does he exist ? if he were a corporeal 
being, we should see bim ; if a spiri- 
tual existence, be would be intelligent 
and just, and would not permit his ra- 
tional creatures to be -unhappy , I, for 
instance, after having been so much 
devoted to his service, should have 
been the high priest at Ispahan, in- 
stead of being compelled to abandon 
Persia, .after having endeavoured to 
enlighten my countrymen. It is evi- 
dent then, that there is no God."**— 
Thus was the doctor bewildered by 
his ambition. By perpetually reason- 
ing ou the first cause of all things, be 
had at last, actually lost his under- 
standing; insomuch, that he took it 
into his head, that it was not his own 
season of which he was deprived, but 
.Shat the intelligence by which the uni- 
verse is governed no longer existed. 

This doctor had a slave, a Caffre, 
almost naked, whom he left at the door 
of the coffee-house. He himself sat 
down on a sola, and took a cup of 
opium. When this portion had be- | 
gun Co operate on his brain, he thus j 


* 7 ? 

addressed bis slave, who was sitting 
on a stone in the sunshine, and busy 
in driving away the flies that torment- 
ed him : “ thou wretched Negro, dost 
thou believe there is a God ?" “Wl* 
can doubt it?" answered the slave; 
and instantly taking a little wooden 
monkey from the ragged piece of cot- 
ton that covered his waist, “ Here* 
said he, u is the God who has protect- 
ed me ever since I was bom. It \$> 
made of a branch of the fetiche tree* 
that grows in my country." The com- 
pany in the coffee-room were not less 
astonished at the answer of the slave, 
than at the question of his master. 

“ Tbou poor idiot !” said a Brando, 
shrugging bis shoulders, “ What ! dost 
thou carry thy God in thy girdle ? 
Know that there is no other God than 
Brama, who created the world, and 
whose temples are on the banks of the 
Ganges. The Brandos only are his 
priests j and it is by bis particular pro- 
tection that they have been preserved 
120,000 years, amid all the revolu- 
tions in India." Here be was inter- 
rupted by a Jewish courtier, who ask- 
ed, “ How can the Bremins believe that 
God has no temples but in India, and 
that he exists for their cast only ? there 
is no other God than the God of Abra- 
ham, and he has vS> people but the 
people of Israel. He still pjpsenms 
them, although dispersed over the 
whole earth ; and he will continue tp 
preserve them till that happy period, 
when he is to restore Jerusalem tp 
them, give them dominion over all na- 
tions, and re-establish their temple, 
once the wonder of the world." In 
uttering these words, the Israelite shed 
some team. He was proceeding, when 
an Italian, in a blue robe, angrily said, 
“ Yotrgive a very injurious represent- 
ation of God, hi asserting that the Is- 

•* Fetiche is a name given in Africa to 
foe Divinities of the country, one ‘of whom 
is supposed to preside over a whole.prov- 
ince, and one over every family. This idol 
is made of a particular tree, on which is 
carved the head of an ape, a bird, or any 
such thing, as su&tst. 
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raelites only are the objects of hit fa- each insisting that the only true reti- 
vour. He rejected them seventeen gioo was that of bis own country, 
hundred years ago; which is evident In the coffee-room was a learned 
from their present dispersion. He Chinese, a disciple of Confucius, who 
now invites all men into the pale of was travelling for the acquisition of 
the church of Rome, out of which there knowledge. He sat, drinking tea in 

is no salvation.” A protestant minis- a corner of the room, attending in al- 
ter, of the Danish mission at Tranque- lewce to the dispute. The Turkish 
bar, changing countenance, here ad- custom-house officer, accosting this 
dressed the Catholic priest : “ How Chinese with great vehemence ; said, 
can you thus exclude all from talva- “ My good silent Chinese, you know 
tion, but the members of your idola- that many religious have found their 
troos communion ? Learn that none way into China. The merchants of 
can be saved, but those who, as the your country, who have had occasion 
disciples of Jesus, and in conformity for my services, have in fact told me 
to bis gospel, worship God iu spirit so, in assuring me, that of all these re- 
and in truth.” Then a Turk, a cus- ligioos that of Mahomet h the best. 
*om-house officer at Surat, who was Be as ingenuous and just as they have 
smoking his pipe, said to the two been. What is your opinion of God 
Christians, with a very grave counte- and the religion of our prophet?”— 
nance, “ Fathers, why do you coniine There was now an universal silence, 
the knowledge of God to your church- The disciple of Confucius, concealing 
es ? The law of Jesus has been abolish- bis hands in his long sleeves, and pli- 
ed ever since the divine mission of Ma- cing them cross-wise on his breast, 
hornet, the comforter foretold by that paused for some moments, and then 
very Jesus, the Word of God. Your addressed the company in a mild, and 
religion exists in a few kingdoms only : deliberate voice : “ Gentlemen, if you 
ours has been erected on its ruins in permit me to speak my opinion with 
the finest countries of Europe, Africa, frankness, I must observe, that am- 
Asia, and the Isles. It is now seated bition is universally the cause of the 
on the throne of the Great Mogul, and disagreements among mankind. I will 
has penetrated even into China, that relate an instance of this, which is still 
country of knowledge. You perceive, fresh in my memory. When I left 
yourselves, the reprobation of the Jews China, I went on board an English 
in their present humiliation : behold ship, which had been round the world, 
the mission of the prophet in bis vie- In our voyage to this place, we came 
tories. None can be ^saved but the to anchor on the eastern coast of So- 
friends of Mahomet and Omar ; for matra. At noon, having landed with 
as to the disciples of All, they are in- many of the crew, we sat down tinder 
fidels.” some cocoa-trees between a small vik 

At these words, the Seider, who lage and the sea shore. Under the 
was a native of Persia* where the shade of these trees, many persons, of 
people are universally of the sect of different countries, were reposing. To 
Ali, affected to smile. But this theo- this spot came a blind man, who bad 
logical conversation, among persons of lost his sight by contemplating the 
such different nations and religions, sun. He had the foolish ambition of ua* 
produced a great quarrel, for, beside derstandiug the nature of that great lu- 
those already mentioned, there were minary, with the selfish view of appro- 
Abysrinian Christians, Cophts, Tar- priatiiig its glorious light to himself, 
tanas Lamas, Arabian Isnmaelites, He bad tried all the methods of optica, 
and Guqbres or Worshippers of fire. ' chemistry, and even of magic, in or* 
These were all disputing on the nature der to enclose one of its rays in a boL 
of God, and of the worship due to him; tie. All his efforts being un sncccisfa l j 
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be gravely said, “ The light of the son 
is not a fluid ; for it cannot be agitated 
by the wind. It is not a solid ; tor it 
is impossible to separate a single par* 
tide from it. It consists not of Are ; 
for it is not to be extinguished in water. 
It is not a spirit ; for it is visible. It 
is not a body ; for it cannot be felt. 
It has not even a locomotive power ; 
for it does not agitate the lightest bo- 
dies. It is evidently therefore a non- 
etttttyi” In flue, this philosopher, by 
incessantly contemplating the sun, and 
reasoning upon its light, had lost his 
eyes, and, what is worse, his under- 
standing. He imagined, not that his 
sight was lost, but that the sun no 
longer existed. His conductor was a 
Negro, who, having seated his master 
under a cocoa-tree, took up one of its 
aots from the ground, and began to 
make a lamp of its shell, a wick of its 
rough filaments, and to extract from 
its kernel a little oil for bis lamp. — 
While the Negro was thus employed, 
the blind man, sighing, said to him ; 
u There is no longer then any light in 
the World ?” “ There is the light of the 
sun,”’ answered the Negro. u What 
is the sun ?” replied the blirid man. 
u I know no more of it,” returned the 
slave , a than that its rising is the begin- 
ning of my labour, and its setting the 
end of it. The light of the sun is of 
less consequence to me than that of my 
lamp, which enlightens my cottage, 
and without which I could not serve 
oti in the night.” Then taking up 
is lamp, “ This, said he, is my sun.” 
At tins conversation, one of the villa- 
gers, who walked with cratches, began 
ta laugh ; and supposing that the blind 
man had been born so, he said to him 
u Know that the sun is a globe of fire, 
which rises every day in the sea, and 
Sets each evening in the west, in the * 
mountains of Sumatra. This you would 
see as well as ail of us, if you had 7 the 
enjoyment of sight.” A fisherman 
then said , u It is very evident that you 
have never been out of your village. If 
you had legs, and were to make the 
tour of the island of Sumatra, you 


woukHind that the sun does not set in 
these mountains, but that it leaves the 
sea every morning, and returns to it in 
the evening to refresh itself. I con* 
stantly see this myself, on whatever 
part of the coast I may be fishing.” 
An inhabitant of tbe Peninsula of In- 
dia then said to the fisherman, “ Is it 
possible that any mail endued with 
common sense, can imagine the sun to 
be A globe of fire, that it leaves the sea 
every morning and returns in the eve- 
ning to be extinguished ? You are to 
know then, that the sun is a divinity 
of my country,* who traverses tbe heav- 
ens every day in his chariot, making a 
circuit round the golden mountain of 
Merouwa; and when he is eclipsed,' 
he is swallowed up by the serpents 
Ragou and Keiou> from which he is 
delivered by the prayers of the Indi- 
ans on the banks of the Ganges. It 
is a very ridiculous pride in an inhab- 
itant of Sumatra, to suppose that the 
sun shines ouly on the horizon of this 
island. Such an idea could never en- 
ter into- the head of a man who had 
navigated any thing larger than a ca- 
noe.” A Lascar, the master of a coast- 
ing vessel then at anchor, here observ- 
ed, that it was still a more ridiculous 
pride to believe that* the sun preferred 
India to every other country. u I have 
made several voyages,” he continued, 
“ in the Red Sea, on the coast of Ara- 
bia, to Madagascar, and to the Moluc- 
ca and Philippine Islands; and I know 
that the sun illumines all these coun? 
tries as well as India. He makes no 
circuit round a mountain ; but he ri- 
ses in tbe isles of Japan, which, on 
that account, are called Jegon or Ge- 
pnerij which signifies the birth of the 
sun : and he sets far to the west, be- 
hind the British isles. I am certain 
of this ; for I was told so, when a boy, 
by my grand-father, wbo bad sailed 
to the very extremities of the ocean.” 
He was proceeding, when one of our 
crew interrupted him : u There is not 
a ‘country,” said he, u in which the 
course of the sun is better known than 
in England. I cap inform you then, 
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that it rises and sets no where. It 
constantly makes the circuit of the 
earth. I am very certain of this ; for 
we are just returned from a like circuit 
✓ round the globe, and we met the sun 
every where.” Then taking a stick 
from one of his auditors, he traced a 
circle on the sand, and eiideavoured to 
show the course of the sun from trop- 
ic to tropic ; but being unable to ex- 
plain himself, he appealed to the pilot 
of bis own ship for the truth of his as- 
sertion. This pilot was a sensible man, 
who had attended in silence to the dis- 
pute ; but when he saw that the whole 
company were attentively waiting for 
his opinion, he thus addressed them : 
“ My friends, you are mutually deceiv- 
ing each other. The sun does not turn 
round the earth, on the contraiy, the 
earth turns round the sun, present- 
ing to it every twenty-four hours, the 
Isles of Japan, the Moluccas, Sumatra, 
Africa, Europe, and many other coun- 
tries. It does not shine for a single 
mountain only, for an island, a horizon, 
an ocean, or even for the whole earth ; 
but it is in the centre of the universe, 
whence it enlightens, not only the earth 
but five other planets, some of which 
are much larger than the earth itself, 
and at a far greater distance from the 
sun. Such for instance, is the planet 
Saturn, 30,000 leagues in diameter, 
and distant from the sun 28$ millions 
of leagues ; not to mention their at- 
tendant moons, which reflect the solar 
light to the most distant planets. You 
would each have an idea of these sub- 
lime truths, were you to take a noctur- 
nal view of the heavens ; and if you 
did not foster the silly pride ofbeliev- 
iog, that the sun was made for a sin- 
gle country only.” Thus spoke, to 
the great astonishment of his auditors, 
the pilot who had made a voyage round 
the world, and attentively observed 
the heavens. 

“ It is the same,” added the disci- 
ple of Confueius , a with God as with 
the sun. Every man believes that he 
exclusively possesses the Deity, in his 
own chapel, or, at least in ttjs own 


country. All cations imagine, that m 
their respective temples, they eudtaee 
that glorious Being whom the visible 
universe cannot contain. But is there 
a temple con) parable to that which 
God himself hath erected, to collect 
all men, as it were, in oue communion? 
All the temjdea of the earth are but im- 
itations of the universal temple of na- 
ture. In the greatest part of them we 
find places for absolution, and vas^ 
of holy water, columns, cupolas, lamps, 
statues, inscriptions, books of the hrw, 
sacrifices, altars, and priests. But m 
what temple is there a sacred vessel 
so capacious as the sea, which is not 
contained in a shell ? culuams so noble 
as those of the trees of tile forest, or of 
the orchards loaded with fruit ? A cu- 
pola so sublime as the firmament, sc 
a lamp so resplendent as the sun ? 
where can we behold statues so inte- 
resting as numbers of rational beings, 
who mutually love, and aid, and buhl 
converse with each other ; Insrciptions 
more intelligible, or more devout than 
the bounties of nature ? A book of the 
law so universal as the love of God, 
resulting from a grateful sense of his 
gpodness ; or as the love of our fellow- 
creatures, so intimately connected with 
our own welfare ? Sacrifices more af- 
fecting than hymns of praise to the 
Universal Parent and Benefactor of 
all; or than the tender sensations 
with which we regard those, with 
whom it is our duty to participate in 
all the blessings of existence ? In a 
word, an altar so sacred as the heart 
of the good man, of which God him- 
self is the priest ? Thus the awre ex- 
alted the ideas which man entertains 
of the omnipotence of God, the better 
will he become acquainted with hhn ; 
and the greater the degree of indul- 
gence with which he treats his breth- 
ren of mankind, the more will he imi- 
tate his goodness. Let net him then 
who enjqys the light of the Deity dif- 
fused throughout the universe, despise 
the superstitious man, who perceives 
only a small ray ori| ) in ao idol, nor 
even the atheist who is totally dap ri- 
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red of It ; lost, os a punishment of his 
pride, he meet with the fate of this 
philosopher, who wishing to engross 
to himself the light of the sun, become 
blind, and was reduced to submit to 
the guidance of a poor Negro and his 
lamp.” 

Thus spoke the disciple of Coafrt* 
cuts ; and the whole company in the 
cofiee-bouse, who had been disputing 
on the excellence of their respective 
religions, now mdsed in silence on 
what bad fallen from bis Ups. 


OJKE OF TWO PERSONS DEAF AND 
DUMB. 

The “ Narrateur de la Meuse, a 
French paper, contains the following 
article or cure of two deaf and dumb 
persons, who recovered their hearing 
and speech. This novel and success- 
ful operation was performed by a 
young practitioner, a doctor of medi- 
cine, of the faculty of Paris, ex-sur- 
geon to the 4th regiment of Cuirassiers, 
established at Mibie, (Mense ) The 
two deaf and dumb, who underwent 
die operations (whereby he perforated 
with dexterity and success the meatus 
anditoriiis) are Mademoiselle Biver de 
St. Msbiel, aged sixteen years, and the 
Sieur Toussaint, son of the assistant 
magistrate of Hans-sur-Meuse, aged 
twenty-eight years. 

• The young girl is doing extremely 
well. It is more than a month since 
she underwent the operation. Her 
left ear is entirely healed, and the 
opening made to the tympanum al- 
ways continues, which is aBsolutely 
necessary. She takes notice of the 
least sounds, and begins to articulate 
words in a very satisfactory manner. 
Her vivacity pleases, and her figure 
changes for the better. She is inces- 
santly hamming various airs which 
her sisters teach her. 

Tp The young man of Hans-sur-Meuse, 
who was operated upon a short time 
since, hears as well as bis comrades, 
ami even more lively. His right ear 
is finer than bis left^-be makes con- 


m 

stant efforts to pronounce all sorts of 
words. The surgeon from whom we 
have the particulars, hopes that in 
three or four months the two subjects 
will speak perfectly, h is evident 
that, they must be instructed like cb& 
dren, who begin to make the first ef- 
forts to articulate. 

Mr. Deleau informs us, that he is 
constructing an instrument, which will 
afford the happy facility of finishing 
the operation * in three minutes, by 
which its success will be more certain. 
By means of this instrument he will 
raise on the tympanic membrane 
•enough of substance to prevent the ne- 
cessity of introducing probes into the 
perforation during from thirty to forty 
days. He is of opinion, that lie* can 
restore the hearing of all those who 
have been deprived of it by the ob- 
struction of the eustachian organ, and 
by the obesity of the membrane of the 
tympanum. 


PUZZLING LAW QUESTION. 

The following authentic anecdote 
goes far to disprove the declaration of 
the wise man of old, that “ there is 
nothing new under the sun: w The 
papers of Stockholm relate a private 
transaction which has given rise to a 
law suit, the circumstances of which 
embarrass the roost celebrated jurists. 
The case is as follows: The wife of a 
peasant was carried off by a natural 
death. The widower made all the 
arrangements for her interment, con- 
formably to the established usage of 
the country ; but he put into the coffin 
only a large log, and carried the body 
of the defunct into a wood, where he 
used it as a bait for catching wolyes. 
He at last succeeded in killing a mon- 
strous wolf, and several foxes, on the 
body of his wife. 

The civil authority, considering his 
conduct as reprehensible, commenced 
a prosecution against him; hut it ap- 
peared that it was one of these uofore* 
seen cases not provided for by any law. 
The question to be determined was, 
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whether this new kiod of hunter should 
be punished, or whether be has a right 
to the bounty given by law to the de- 
stroyers of those noxious animals, and 
which is paid on producing the feet of 
the wolf, and the ears of the fox. 

French paper. 

NEW MACHINE. 

A new invented machine for pro- 
pelling a vessel in a calm, at sea, was 
recently tried at Boston, on board the 
United States’ frigate Constitution, in 
the presence of a number of officers of 
the navy. Its success was equal to 
the most sanguine expectations of the 
inventor, and tbose who were witnes- 
ses qf the experiment. Its power on 
the frigate was sufficient, in the opin- 
ion of all the officers present, to have 
propelled her at the rate of three miles 
an hour, had it been calm ; as against 
a fresh southerly wind, a flood tide, 
and a chain cable astern, it consider- 
ably slackened the cable by which she 
was riding, and evidently forced the 
ship ahead. The inventor, (sailing- 
master Briscoe Doxey, of the United 
States’ navy) has so arranged the 6a ps- 
tain and messenger to this machine, 
that the whole disposable force of the 
ship can be at once applied to it ; and 
the most favourable results are confi- 
dently expected from its future use. 

In a St. John, N. B. paper of the 1st Inst, 
received by the schooner Nancy, we And 
the following article, taken from a West- 
India paper. 

BOA CONSTRICTOR. # 

Kingston, St. Vincent, March 17. 

A most singular circumstance oc- 
curred last week, in the Charaib coun- 
try, when some negroes, who were 
working near Sandy Bay, discovered 
an immense serpent, hitherto wholly 
unknown as existing in any of these 
islands, and which, after attacking the 
man by whom it was first discovered, 
and alarming several others, who had 
gone in search of it, was finally killed 
by one of the party, who shot it through 


the bead with a musket, which be hud 
charged with three bullets. This mon- 
ster is supposed to have been a species 
of the Boa, so common on the neigh- 
bouring continent, and was found to 
measure 13 feet from -the head to where 
a kind of tail appeared formed, which 
was between 14 and 15 inches $ the 
circumference -of the body was firoa 
three to four feet. When first disco- 
vered, it lay in a kind of coil, but, am 
being roused, raised its body erect, and 
must have bad a most formidable ap- 
pearance. An attempt, we understand 
has been made to preserve the skin, 
which we hope may be successful ; and 
we shall jendeavour to procure some 
further particulars of this singular ani- 
mal, from our friends in the windward 
country for our next publication. — 
When it came, or how conveyed hith- 
er, is, of course, only matter of conjec- 
ture. 

March 24. 

The appearance of a large snake, 
in the northern part of this island, ha- 
ving excited much conversation, and 
public curiosity not being satisfied with 
the accounts given of that animal, I 
have requested the intelligent gentle- 
men who saw it, to give an accurate 
description of it, in order that we might 
assign its place in the scale of animals, 
and so remove the anxiety that always 
attends a phenomenon, which is either 
new, or of a doubtful nature. Those 
gentlemen have not only done this, bat 
have politely presented me with soch 
parts of the creature as have escaped 
the rage of those who killed it, or the 
uegligetfee Of those employed to pre- 
serve its exuviae. The result of my 
inquiry I send you for your journal. 

The serpent killed fet Sandy Bay, 
on the 6th inst. is a species of the 1 *A 
of Cuvier, who places the genus in the 
second tribe of the second fomiiydf 
the order Ophidians, of his class t/ 
reptiles. Itrcharacter, deduced frem- 
the order, the genus and the specfi%fc 
the following: the jaw bone, the palate 
bones, and the otbe^ Jmm rnf the 
mouth, are attached to eaeh other find 
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to the cranium, by elastic ligaments, 
which, by stretching, allow the dilata- 
ble throat to receive bodies of dimen* 
sioos larger than the mouth, in its or- 
dinary or quiescent state. Each up- 
per and lower jaw bone, and each 
palate bone, is furnished with a row of 
sharp, fixed, unpierced teeth, curved 
backwards, so that the mouth contains j 
six nearly parallel rows of teeth, four 
above, and two below. 'The windpipe 
is very long, and there is but one lung. 
The tail is reprehensible, and has at 
fys root two horny hooks or claws, 
something like the spurs of a cock. 
Along the back there runs a broad 
chain, formed of large, irregular, hex- 
agonal, blackish spots, alternately with 
other* which are pale, and of an oval 
shape ; scales under the body and tail, 
single and traversal. Such is the Boa, 
as described by Cuvier , and such ex- 
actly is the description of the animal 
found at Sandy Bay. It was fourteen 
feet long; and its greatest diameter, 
when jejune, was seven inches : when 
killed it was gorged, apparently with 
a kid or a lamb. 

This species of snake is very com- 
mon in the Southern continent of Ame- 
rica, where it sometimes grows to the 
length of 30 or 40 feet, and is a formi- 
dable foe to sheep, deer, goats, and 
(according to some accouuts) even to 
cattle. Its usual haunt is the bank of 
a river, where, clinging by the tail to 
the bough of a tree, it allows its euor- 
mous bulk to float lazily on the sur- 
face of the stream, or coils itself up in 
the foilage of the tree, and there waits, 
in patient ambush, the arrival of any 
unfortunate animal which chance or 
thirst may bring that way. It then 
darts upon it, and drags it to its tree, 
encircling both tree and animal in its 
folds, breaks all the large bones, and 
reduces the carcase to a soft pulpy 
mass, which it covers with slimy sali- 
va ; it then strains its extensible jaws 
and throat, and by a tedious process 
transmits the whole volume to its 
Stomach. During digestion, which 
continues many days, it is quite torpid 
A a a 


and 'defenceless, and becomes an easy 
prey to the lord of the creation. 

This, then, Sir, is the animal that 
has been among us. Is it indigenous, 
or is it imported ? Nothing of the kind 
has hitherto been seen in this or the 
neighbouring island. This is a strong 
presumption of its previous non-exist- 
ence here. Three mouths before its 
discovery, a tree, belonging to the re- 
gion where this creature is known to 
abouud, was driveu on our shores, not 
200 yards from the spot where it was 
killed. This is a presumption that it 
is imported. Shall we tbeu say, that 
it was a passenger on the tree ? Shall 
we imagine, that some flood of the 
Oronoco or Essequibo has swept tree 
and snake into the ocean ? and that 
some envious southerly gale has waft» 
ed them to the shore of St. Vincent ?* 
It is possible ! It is probable ! If so, 
let us fervently hope that the reception 
which he has met with, may be a 
warning to his country meu to stay at 
home, and cease to disturb the repose 
of this peaceful island. 

* The length of the way is not an im- 
portant objection. The slowness of di- 
gestion, and of the other natural functions, 
would enable it to sustain a voyage of 
much greater length. It is not amphibious 
nor venomous. 

AGRICULTURE. 

INDIAN COHN. 

Much damage often occurs by the 
i wire worm , and other small worms, 
destroying the kernel or sprout of 
corn soon after it is planted ; the fet- 
I lowing is a remedy: At the time of 
planting, drop in each hill a piece of 
cob. The worms will work in this, 
and not touch the corn. 

From a North Carolina paper. 

SEED CORN. 

I have been for several years in the 
practice of selecting my seed corn in 
the field, before gathering my crop, 
from such stalks as Jbmr two ears, 

Digitized by vj KJ V 1C 
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taking those of the best appearance; 
which I think has been a means of im- 
proving my crop. I have also made 
another experiment on seed corn, 
which is very simple. I broke a suf- 
ficient number of ears of com in two, 
to make seed to plant two certain 
pieces of ground, both pieces of the 
same quantity, and prepared in the 
same way. I planted one piece with 
the seed from the butt end of the ear, 
the other from the top end ; both pie- 
ces had the same cultivation. The 
piece planted with seed from the butt 
end, produced seven bushels per acre 
more than that planted with the seed 
from the top endL 

N. NEWLIN. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL JACKSON. 

(Concluded from page 849.) 

The prosecution of the war being 
attended with so many embarrass- 
ments, the governor of Tennessee re- 
commended general Jackson to with- 
draw his forces from the enemy’s 
country until appearances were more 
favourable. Without hesitation, he 
declined following the advice, and with 
a perseverance which surmounted eve- 
ry obstacle, he continued to hold pos- 
session of the territory which he had 
invaded. His army at times, was 
augmented by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, and as frequently diminished 
by the retirement of those, whose pe- 
riod of service had expired. At length 
lie came np with the enemy, whom be 
defeated in two several battles, in the 
neighbourhood of Emuckfaw hills. — 
And on the succeeding day, January 
29, 1814, be routed them in a sanguin- 
ary action at Enotichopco, which ter- 
minated the campaign. Early in the 
spring, the war was renewed, and after 
experiencing the same difficulties, of 
scarcity of supplies, and consequent 
sedition ; he finally overtook a large 
body of Creek warriors at Tohopeka, 


where they were sheltered by strong 
works, and in an inaccessible position. 

An obstinate conflict edited, which 
terminated in their almost total de- 
struction ; four, only, of their number, 
consenting to surrender. Five bum- 
dred and fifty-seven were left on the 
ground, and a greater number either 
perished, or had been thrown in the 
river. The hostile Indians now dis- 
heartened, desired a peace; and in 
order to put their sincerity at once to 
the test, genera] Jackson directed them 
to deliver up Weatherford, the chief^ 
who headed the savages, at the stornv 
ing of fort Minims. 

He, hearing of the demand made 
of bis nation, voluntarily entered the 
camp, and presenting himself before 
the American commander, told him 
that his name was Weatherford, and 
that he had come to demand peace for 
himself and people. General Jackson 
astonished, that a man for whom he 
intended the severest punishment, 
should, without compulsion, venture 
to appear in bis presence, told him he 
was at a loss what course to pursue. 
The chief sternly replied^ u I am in 
our power — do with me as you please, 
am a soldier. I have done the white 
people all the harm I could ; I have 
fought them, and fought them bravely : 

If I had an army, I would yet fight, 
and contend to the last; but I have 
none ; my people are all gone. I can 
now do no more than weep over the 
misfortunes of my nation.” Pleased 
with the intrepidity of this modem 
Coriotanus, general Jackson informed 
him that the terms of peace had alrea- 
dy been disclosed, but if be wished to 
continue the war, he was at perfect 
liberty to retire; otherwise he might 
remain where he was, and should i>e 
protected. Weatherford answered , lt I 
may be well addressed in this language 
now. There was a time when I had 
a choice, and would have answered, 
you: I have none now— -even hnpn 
has ended.. Once I could j 

my warriors to battle ; but I 
animate the dead* My warriofssema 
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no longer hear my voice; their bones 
are at Talladega, Tullushatchee, Eu- 
mbckfaw, and Tohopeka. I have 
not surrendered myself thoughtlessly. 
Whilst there were chances of success, 
I never left my post, nor supplicated 

f ;ace. But my people are gone, and 
now ask it for my nation, and for 
myself. On the miseries and misfor- 
tunes brought upon ray country, I 
look back with the deepest sorrow, 
and wish to avert still greater calami- 
ties. If I had been left to contend 
with the Georgia army [alone], I 
would have raised my corn on one 
bank of the river, and fought them on 
the other; but your people have de- 
stroyed my nation. You are a brave 
man: I rely upon your generosity.” 
The terms having been acceded to by 
the Creeks, Weatherford returned to 
bia people, and general Jackson, hav- 
ing disbanded his forces, returned to 
Nashville, after an absence of eight 
months. 

General Jackson was now appoint- 
ed a major-general in the service of 
the United States, and shortly after 
proceeded to Mobile. The Spanish 
authorities in Florida, had ever afford- 

and as Sese were now extended to the 
British, he determined to take posses- 
sion of Pensacola. Accordingly, on 
being joined by a brigade of mounted 
men under general Coffee, he marched 
against the place, which fell into his 
power, after a trifling resistance. 

The movements of the British na- 
val force, now indicated an intention 
of invading some part of our southern 
border, and general Jackson, leaving 
the Alabama country, proceeded to 
New Orleans, where he arrived on the 
1st of December, 1814. He immedi- 
ately commenced the most active pre- 
parations for the defence of that city. 
Id a few days after his arrival, infor- 
mation was received that .the gun- 
boats on lake Borgne, had been over- 
powered mid taken by the barges of 
the British squadron* It was How 
evident that New Orleans, was the R 


object which the enemy had in view; 
and general Jackson immediately or* 
dered the brigade of Coffee, which oc- 
cupied a central position, to advance 
without delay. In bis communica- 
tion to that officer, he observed, “ You 
must not sleep until you arrive within 
striking distance : your accustomed 
activity is looked for.” Nor was he 
disappointed ; as that expeditious 
commander, leaving behind such as 
could not be mounted, reached the 
city on the evening of the second day, 
after a forced march of nearly tw<y 
hundred miles ; and a few hours after- * 
wards, the division of Tennessee mili- 
tia under major-general Carroll, which 
came down the Mississippi river, also 
arrived. On the third day, subsequent 
to the arrival of these forces, the Brit- 
ish army effected a landing about sev- 
en miles below the city. Leaving 
Carroll’s division in the rear, Genertu 
Jackson marched at the head of bis 
other trooips to meet the enemy. He 
came up with them in the night, and 
after a severe conflict, in which the 
contending armies became intermin- 
gled by the darkness, they retired to 
theif respective camps. 

The British commander, alarmed at 
an attack so violent and unexpected, 
remained within his lines, waiting for 
the debarkation of the remainder of hi* 
forces, and general Jackson retired to 
| within abpnt four miles of the eity. 
His line extended from the river to an 
impassable cypress swamp on his left ; 
and along the front ran one of the old 
canals, or “ big ditches,” with which 
this prairie country had been intersect* 
ed. This canal was now deepened 
and widened, and a strong mud wall 
formed of the earth that had been 
originally thrown out. To prevent 
any approach until his system of de- 
fence should be in a state of greater 
forwardness, general Jackson ordered 
the levee (or raised hank of the river) 
to be cut, and the Mississippi being 
then very high, the whole plain in 
front of his works was iaiindated to 
the depth of thirty er forty inches. In 
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this state both armies remained, with 
the exception of several bombard- 
ments, and some indecisive attacks, 
until the 8th of January, 1815. The 
position of the American forces on 
that memorable day, was as follows : 
on the right bank of the Mississippi 
were stationed a brigade of Kentucky 
militia, commanded by general Mor- 
gan, and the sailors of the flotilla, 
(which had been dismantled or des- 
troyed) under commodore Patterson. 
On the left bank, the regular troops 
were on the right ; Carroll’s division of 
Tennessee militia, in the centre ; and 
the brigade of general Coflee, (now 
dismounted) on the left, and extending 
far into the swamp. The artillery 
was placed at intervals in the works ; 
and in the rear of the whole were sta- 
tioned a few dragoons, and the division 
of Kentucky militia, under general 
Adair. As the day dawned, the sig- 
nals intended to produce concert in 
the enemy's movements were discov- 
ered. On the left, near the swamp, a 
sky-rocket was perceived rising in the 
air, and presently another ascended 
from the right, next the river. They 
announced to each other that all was 
prepared and ready to proceed and 
carry by storm a defence, which had 
twice foiled their efforts. Instantly 
the charge was made, and with such 
rapidity, that our picquet guards with 
difficulty reached the works. The 
British batteries, which had been de- 
molished, were re-established during 
the preceding night, and heavy pieces 
of cannon mounted, to aid in their in- 
tended operations. These now open- 
ed, and showers of bombs and balls 
were poured upon the American lines, 
while the air was lighted with their 
congreve rockets. Toe two divisions, 
commanded by Sir Edward Packen- 
ham in person, and supported by gen- 
erals Keane and Gibbs, pressed for- 
ward, the right against the centre of 
general Carroll’s command, the left 
against the redoubt on the bank of the 
river. A thick fog that obscured the 
morning, enabled them to approach 


within a short distant* of the entrench- 
ments, before thfcy Were discovered* 
They were now percfcivM advancing 
with firm, quick, and steady pace, in 
column, with a front of sixty wr seven- 
ty deep. Our troops, who ‘-had for 
some time been in readiness, and wait- 
ing their ap|>earance, gave three 
cheers, and instantly the whole line 
was lighted with the blaze of their 
fire. A burst of artillery and small 
arms poured with destructive aim 
upon them, mowed down their front, 
and arrested their advance. In oor 
musketry, there was not a moment’s 
intermission ; as one party discharged 
their pieces, another succeeded : alter- 
nately loading and appearing, and na 
pause being perceptible, rendered it like 
one continued volley. The enemy, dis- 
mayed by a resistance so powerful, 
fled in confusion to their works. Here 
they were rallied, and by the perseve- 
rance of their officers were again urged 
to advance against our entrench ments; 
but the fatal aim of our musketry 
mowed down the front of their col- 
umns, till satisfied that their attempts 
were hopeless, they gave up the con- 
test, and fled in disorder. Their left 
column, on the bank of the river, were 
at first more successful, and obtained 
a momentary possession of the redoubt 
in front of the lines, but were eventual- 
ly driven* out w ith great slaughter. 

On the right bank of the river the 
enemy succeeded in turning the flank 
of general Morgan’s line, and compel- 
ling him to retire ; but hearing of the 
total overthrow of their main body, 
they recrossed the river, and retreated 
to their works. The loss of the con- 
flicting forces in this place was trivial 
on either side ; but on the left bank, 
the British loss was immense, amount- 
ing to two thousand six hundred, kil- 
led and wounded ; including in the 
former the comraander-in-chief and 
general Gibbs, and among the latter 
general Keane. On the American side 
no officer fell, and only thirteen men 
were killed oor wounded. The rela- 
tive force of die combatants was, oar 
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► file side oT^^kflish twelve thou- 
sand regulars, po the American 
les^jhan fouf thousand militia. The 
comp9$ityo9 ( >oMlie latter is also wor- 
thy ife wwideration. The greater 
proportion, it is true, consisted of the 
hardy yeomanry of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, but to these were united 
various corps, of opposite feelings and 
contrary habits. Orleans poured forth 
her merchants and sailors, and the 
adjacent settlements their planters. — 
The u black spirits and grey” of the 
cotton fields, fought side by side, with 
the outlaws of Barrataria: and, to 
give as it were a romantic colouring 
to the whole, the few dispersed follow- 
ers of the unfortunate Napoleon here 
rallied under the banners of Humbert, 
the invader gf Ireland. 

Of such an astonishing disparity of 
loss, as occurred in this battle, we are 
not “ full of modern instances and 
the few examples of ancient times 
were deemed incredible, until their 
possibility was here established. On 
this glorious occasion general Jackson, 
in the language of the victorious mon- 
arch at Agincourt, migh{ proudly ask, 


-Whan, without stratagem, 


Bat in plain shock, and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss, 
On one part, and on the other ?” 

Hostilities in this section of the 
union being now virtually concluded, 
and a ratification of the treaty of peace 
soon after taking place, general Jack- 
son disbanded his forces, and returned 
to his home in Nashville. 

In about two years afterwards, the 
outrages committed on our southern 
frontier by the Seminole Indians, 
brought general Jackson again into 
the field. The enemy, on his appear* 
•nee, made very little resistance, but 
mired into Florida, whither they were 
Msued; and Pensacola, which af- 
fooled them refuge, was again entered 
iff the American commander. In this 
expedition be captured a couple of 
Englishmen, who, by tbeir own ac- 
knowledgment, bad been actively en* 
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gaged in exciting tbe savages to the 
hostilities which they had commenced. 
These men were tried by a court mar- 
tial, and being convicted, they were 
immediately executed. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion -may have existed, 
as to the informality of the trial, or 
the summary infliction of the punish- 
ment, few, we believe, will deny that 
a measure so decisive, will, in the end, 
have a tendency to prevent the repeti* 
tion of savage outrages ! 

The war being now ended, general 
Jackson left the army in charge of 
general Gaines, and returned home. 

In the early part of the year 1820, 
he visited the city of Washington, and 
afterwards made a tour through the 
Atlantic states, as far as West Point. 

The late reduction of the' army hav- 
ing deprived general Jackson of his 
commission, he was immediately ap- 
pointed governor of the newly acqui- 
red territory of the Floridas ; a coun- 
try that had already twice submitted 
to his victorious legions; and which 
he has declared, with five thousand 
soldiers he could defend against the uui- 
ted powers of the “ Holy Alliance l n 

In the person of general Jackson is 
perceived nothing of the robust or ele- 
gant. He is six feet and an inch 
high, remarkably straight and spare, 
and weighs not more than a hundred 
and forty-five pounds. His conform- 
ation appears to disqualify him for 
hardships ; yet, accustomed to it from 
early life, few are capable of enduring 
fatigue to tbe same extent, or with less 
injury. His dark blue eyes, with 
brows arched and projecting, possess 
a marked expression ; but when, trora 
any cause excited,* they sparkle with 
peculiar lustre aud penetration. In 
his manners be is pleasing, in his ad- 
dress commanding ; while his counte- 
nance, marked with firmness and deci- 
sion, beams with a strength and intelli- 
gence that strikes at first sight. In his 
deportment there is nothing repulsive : 
easy, affable, and familiar, he is open 
and accessible to all. Influenced by 
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the belief that merit should constitute 
the only difference in men, his atten- 
tion is equally bestowed pn honest 
poverty, as on titled consequence. No 
man, however inconsiderable his stand- 
ing, ever approached him on business, 
that he did not patiently listen to his 
story, and afford him all the informa- 
tion in his power. His moral charac- 
ter is without reproach, and by those 
who know him most intimately, he is 
most esteemed. Benevolence, in him, 
is a prominent virtue, that never pass- 
ed distress, without seeking to assist 
and relieve. He is, however, not 
without some of those foibles which 
are generally mingled in the compo- 
sition of man. Vice and virtue are 
often found in the same bosom, which, 
like light and shade in a picture, re- 
flect each other in brighter contrast. 
Deriving from his birth a temper irri- 
table and hasty, it has had the effect 
to create enemies, and involve him 
In disputes, which have sometimes 
brought him to the field of individual 
contest. On this subject he has been 
beard to remark, that, throughout life, 
be made it a settled rule never to in- 
sult, or wantonly assail the feelings of 
any. When he entered the army, it 
was feared by many that he would 
prove too rash for a safe commander j 
that occasions would arise, when he 
would suffer his judgment to be estran- 
ged, through the improper exercise of 
feeling. Events have proved the fal- 
lacy of the conjecture, and shown that 
there were none who reasoned more 
dispassionately on the fitness and pro- 
priety of measures ; none mpre cau- 
tious when caution was necessary, or 
more adventurous when daring efforts 
were required. Few commanders had 
ever to seek for order amidst a higher 
state of confusion, or obtained success 
through more pressing difficulties. 

The terms of our publication not requi- 
ring that we should furnish graphic embel- 
lishments, we shall refer such of our read- 
ers as are desirous of viewing an excellent 
resemblance of the distinguished com- 


mander, to the portrait by Mr. Vanderfyir, # 
in the picture gallery of the City Ilall, a^' 
New-York. 


For the Masonic Register 



AERIAL VOYAGES 

OF MR. CHARLES GCILLE' IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

« udsan 

Spernit humun fugitnte permit" 

Scorns the base earth, and crowd below ; 
And with a soaring wing still mounts on 
high. 

“ The tales of antiquity, the poetic^ 
al productions, the religious tenets, and 
even the histories, of most nations, 
shew that to acquire the art of flying, 
or of imitating the birds, has been the 
earnest desire, aud has exercised the 
genius of mankind in every age. The 
winged horses of the sun, Juno’s pea- 
cocks, Medea’s dragons, the flying ora- 
cles, and innumerable others, are in- 
stances of this observation; but au- 
thentic history furnishes very scanty 
materials concerning any real success 
having ever attended the attempts of 
| this sort. The flight of Abaris round 
y Diodorus of 
e famous tem- 
raised bmurif 
f Icarus; and 
iesof the like 


the earth, as related b 
Sicily ; the oracle of th 
pie of Hierapolis, whieh 
into the air; the fate o 
many other ancient stor 
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sort, being, according to the judgment 
of intelligent persons, either entirely 
fabulous, or only alluding to something 
quite different from real dying, do not 
deserve any particular narration or con- 
futation.” [ CavaUo on Aerostation.] 
For the inventive genius of the French 
nation, it was reserved to effect that, 
which for centurie? bad baffled the at- 
tempts of the world. At the close of 
the American war, the Montgolfiers, 
after a number of experiments, suc- 
ceeded in raising a balloon, in which 
Pilatre de Rosier made the first ascen- 
sion that ever occurred. Embolden- 
ed by the enterprise, aerial voyages 
became frequent, but the daring aero- 
naot who first 

“ Manhall’d them the way,” 
was by the conflagration of a balloon 
precipitated to the earth, and dashed 
to pieces. A short time prior to his 
death, he bad ascended at Lyons in a 
balloon which contained seven per- 
sons. Among the number were sev- 
eral of the nobility, and Mr. Claudius 
G. Fontaine, at the present time a re- 
spectable merchant in New- York. — 
His participation in the enterprise, is 
thus particularly noticed by the author 
we have already mentioned. — “A very 
remarkable instance of enthusiasm, ra- 
ther than courage, happened at this in- 
stant. Tbe machine was not raised 
above a foot or two from the ground, 
when a seventh person, one Mr. Fon- 
taine, jumped into the gallery, which 
occasioned a sudden depression of tbe 
machine ; but by increasing the fire in 
the grate, the whole ascended majes- 
tically, and with moderate rapidity.” 

Hitherto, balloons had been filled 
with rarefied air, produced by the 
combustion of wool and chopped straw. 
The eanan* of Paris, however, soon 
introduced a new mode of inflation! 
by inflammable air, (or hydrogen gas) 
made from the mixture of iron filings 
with diluted vitriolic acid# By this 
method, the expence is very material- 
ly increued, but as it is attended with 
far less danger, it is now almost uni- 
versally adopted. 


The rage for aerial excursions con- 
tinued in Europe for many years, in 
which time several hundred ascensions 
took place, and with the exception of 
the instance alluded to, without any 
disastrous consequences. In the early 
part of the French Revolution, this, 
with many other results of science, 
was with the characteristic ingenuity 
of the nation, rendered subservient to 
the cause of tbe republic ; and Guyton 
Morveau, in a balloon, indicated by 
signals, and with successful effect, the 
movements of the hostile forces on the 
plains of Fleurus. 

In the United States, the first aero- 
static enterprise ever undertaken, was 
by Blanchard, a celebrated aeronaut 
from F ranee. H is ascension was made 
at Philadelphia, during the adminis- 
tration of President Washington, who 
honoured him with a certificate to that 
effect. Attempts were afterwards fre- 
quently made in some of the cities in 
this country, but in no instance were 
they attended with success. 

It was the widow of the aeronaut 
just mentioned, who met with so tra- 
gical a fate at Paris, in the year 1819- 
The life of this intrepid female, affords 
another instance of that innate resolu- 
tion of the sex $ which though not fre- 
quently developed, is, as in the case* 
of Joan of Arc, and Margaret of An- 
jou, rarely fouud to be wanting, when 
demanded by the exigencies to which 
they are at times liable. 

Madame Blanchard had made more 
than fifty ascensions. In the last, she 
ascended in the evening, from one of 
the public gardens ; and as if the bal- 
loon itself was not already sufficiently 
hazardous, numerous fire-works were 
attached to tbe car. On reaching a 
suitable elevation, tbe train was fired. 
For a little time, the whole afforded a 
magnificent and brilliant spectacle; 
but the sparks at length reaching the 
balloon, it caught fire, and dreadful to 
relate, the unfortunate lady was pre- 
cipitated to the earth ! 

In the mean time a descent by tbe 
parachute had been inti^fo^d, Ma- 
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ny experiments had already been made 
by former aeronauts, with different an* 
imals, which had reached the ground 
in safety; when Mr. Garncrin at length 
had the resolution to trust himself to 
the same conveyance, and met with 
like success. He afterwards went over 
to London, where (in 1802) he repeat- 
ed the experiment ; but the extraordi- 
nary hazard to which he was exposed 
during the descent, and the severe 
shock that he received on coming to 
the earth, prevented a farther recur- 
rence to this novel and terrific mode. 

In the summer of the year 1819, 
Mr. Charles (»uill£. arrived in New- 
York, with a balloon and parachute, 
from Bordeaux. He had made many 
ascensions in France, aud had been 
entrusted by the emperor Napoleon 
with the arrangement of an aerostatic 
enterprise that was to have been un- 
dertaken for the purpose of throwing 
down rockets on the magazines and 
store houses of the English at Anvers, 
but which was abandoned in conse- 
quence of tlie entrance of the allied 
armies into France, 

His balloon, when inflated, was of 
an oval form, and its height, or length, 
about forty feet. The parachute, ex- 
panded, resembled a large umbrella, 
whose diameter or chord was uearly 
sixty feet. 

FIRST ASCENSION. 

The necessary preparations being 
completed, Mr. Guill£ gave uotice 
that the ascension would take place at 
the Vaxhaull garden, on the 2d of 
August, 1819* The concourse of peo- 
ple on the occasion was immense. 
Few, indeed, entered the enclosure, 
but in the surrounding places, multi- 
tudes were 

“ Clambering the walls to eye him : stall^ 
bulks, windows, 

Smother’d up, \ leads filled, and ridges 
horsed 

With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him.” 

About six o’clock in tbe afternoon, 
the balloon being sufficiently filled, 


Mr. Guilld entered the car, and tlie 
ropes being cast loose, he mounted 
rapidly into the air: at the same mo- 
ment there was a tremendous gust of 
wind, which carried the balloon into a 
row of tall poplar trees that were in 
tlie garden, but it fortunately forced 
its way through the branches without 
receiving any material injury. In 
about six minutes he had attaiued a 
height of more than two thousand 
yards, and was then nearly over the 
village of Williarasburgb, on Long- 
island. . 

The sublimity of the scene tran- 
scended description ; and tbe u En- 
chanted horse” of the Arabian tales, 
the most improbable supposition of a 
lively imagination, was now more than 
realized in the grandeur and boldness 
of this unparallelled enterprize. Ou 
the earth a tornado whirled columns of 
dust high into the air, while in the up- 
per regions was suspended a human 
being, on whom was concentred the 
eyes of an hundred thousand people. 
At this interesting crisis lie was rapid- 
ly approximating a dark and terrific 
cloud, when he severed the cord which 
attached him to the balloon. Instan- 
taneously the parachute, « the mis- 
tress of his destiny,” and the car were 
precipitated, with accelerated veloci- 
ty, towards the earth ! A murmuring 
ejaculation of horror continued till it 
had opened. It had remained closed 
for about three seconds, in which time 
it descended more than an hundred 
yards ; and its expansion was hardly 
observed with more satisfaction by 
him whose life hung on the event, than 
by the multitudes who witnessed it. 

The ballo9n, on being released 
from its appendages, immediately rose 
above the clouds and shortly disap- 
peared ; while the parachute, with its 
oscillating car, slowly descended to- 
wards the interior of Long-Island, un- 
til it was hid from the anxious view of 
the spectators, by the forests in the ex- 
treme verge of the horizon. 

It was afterwards ascertained that 
th^ daring aeronaut bad safely reached 
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the earth, about half an hour after 
leaving Vauxhall, in an open field, on 
the farm of Mr. Jacob Soy dam, near 
the cross-roads at New Bush wick, six 
miles from the plaqg of his ascension. 
He returned to New-York the same 
evening, and agreeably to appoint- 
ment, visited the circus, where he .was 
received with great applause. The 
balloon was found early the next 
morniqg, floating in the water at Oysr 
ter Bay South, on Long-Island, about 
thirty miles from the city, and was 
brought back on the following day. — 
Some difficulty afterwards took place 
between Mr. Guilin and the two other 
proprietors who came with him from 
Frauce, which terminated in their car- 
rying off the balloon to Philadelphia, 
where it eventually was destroyed by 
an infuriated mob. 

Having procured the necessary ma- 
terials, Mr. Guille was, by his own in- 
genuity and professional experience, 
soon enabled to complete a new and 
elegant balloon. It was of a globular 
form, and through the gratuitous ser- 
vices of those distinguished artists, 
Mr. Jarvis, and Mr. Child, it was or- 
namented with appropriate decora- 
tions and inscriptions. The intended 
ascension however, was delayed a con- 
siderable period in consequence of the 
malignant fever which at that time 
prevailed. But on the disappearance 
of the epidemic, the requisite prepara- 
tions were made, and the day on which 
he was to ascend, publicly announced. 
After repeated trials on the 20th and 
21st October, it was found that from 
some cause or other, the balloon was 
not sufficiently inflated to raise the 
aeronaut from the ground $ when the 
mayor, on the latter day, in order to 
divert the attention of the crowd, di- 
rected it to be sent off without him. 

It rosoynpidly into the air, and in 
about fifteegjtoinutes disappeared. The 
gas having gradually escaped, it fell 
to the earth the same evening, at Boz^ 
rah, in Connecticut; having travelled 
a distance of nearly 160 miles, in a 
little more than two hours,. Having 


recovered his balloon, Mr. Guilin im- 
mediately determined on making an- 
other attempt, in order to retrieve his 
reputation from the reflections which 
bis recent failures had incurred. 

SBCOND ASCENSION. 

A beautiful spot was selected near 
the school house at Powles Hook, on 
the western shore of the Hudson, and 
early in the morning of the 20th No- 
vember, 1 Hi 9, he crossed the river, 
and commenced inflating the balloon. 
The steam-boats were crowded with 
passengers during the whole forenoon, 
and by 12 o’clock spveral thousand 
persons were on the ground. At that 
hour Mr. Guilin entered the car, which 
had been constructed by himself, and 
is now deposited in the American 
Museum. The day was remarkably 
fine, and the balloon rose majestically 
in the air, inclining io its course a lit- 
tle to the northward. In about three 
minutes it had attained a height of 
twelve hundred feet, when he severed 
the cord. He fell with great rapidity 
nearly three-fourths of the distance, 
and was within four h undred feet of the 
earth before the parachute expanded. 
His descent was then gradual, and he 
reached the ground in safety, on the 
border of the adjacent meadows, some- 
thing less than a quarter of a mile 
from the place of departure. A num- 
ber of pCTsons who had already ar- 
rived on the spot, replaced the aero- 
naut In his car, and bore him along on 
their shoulders, amid the loud and 
continued acclamations of the specta- 
tors, tq the enclosure from which he 
had a few minutes before ascended. 
It was then discovered that Mr. Guilin, 
owing to his crowded situation in the 
cor, had, in cutting the cord, given 
himself a considerable wound in the 
thigh ; which afterwards confined him 
for some time to his chamber. The 
balloon on its separation from the pa« 
raebute ascended into a different cur- 
rent of air, and passed over the city; 
but becoming inverted by the weight 
purposely attached to its top, the *ms 
b 
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Escaped and it fell to the earth in the 
course of the afternoon, a few miles 
from Jamaica, on Long Island.. 

In December Mr. Guilin sailed for 
Charleston, but not deeming it ad- 
visable to undertake an ascension, un- 
less at least a portion of the expence 
was secured, he, after an ineffectual 
attempt to obtain subscriptions, left 
the place and sailed for Baltimore. In 
that city be did not receive much 
greater encouragement, yet he pro- 
ceeded so far as to inflate the balloon, 
but as it became torn by the violence 
of the wind, aijd the number of spec- 
tators who had contributed to the ex- 
hibition being small, he feh himself 
justified in relinquishing the attempt. 

THIRD ASCENSION. 

Mr. Gqilld now proceeded to Phila- 
delphia ; and at Camden, opposite that 
city, tjie balloon was on the day of 
ascension let off, by some accident, 
before he took his place in the car. It 
was recovered again in a few days, 
and after several postponements, he at 
length succeeded in ascending from 
the Jersey shore, on the morning of 
of the 1st August, 1 820. The balloon 
was carried in a direction up the river, 
and for some distance pearly over it; 
until it descended on the Burlington 
road, about four miles from Camden. 
The frequent disappointments that 
had taken place, had discouraged ma- 
ny persons from crossing the river, or 
indeed troubling themselves with the 
matter, and conseouently but a small 
portion of the inhabitants knew any 
thing of the ascension uqtil it was 
over, * I 

FOURTH ASCEN8ION. 

Having, by this enterprise, in some 
degree recovered the good opinion of 
the community, Mr. Guilll gave notice 
that he would make au ascension from 
the Vauxhall garden in Philadelphia, 
and descend by the parachute. The 
undertaking was delayed however, for 
nearly two months, in consequence of 
the yellow fever. Of this voyage, Mr. 
Guilin has himself given a particular 


detail, which together with the prelim? 
inary remarks of the u Aurora,” we 
shall insert at length. 

THE BALLOON. 

“ Notwithstanding that the atmos- 
phere was cloudy and very dispiriting 
on Saturday, Mr. Guilld, it appears, 
to avoid the wanton imputations of m 
unnecessary postponement, actually 
ascended, in a most interesting style 
from Vauxhall, a few minutes after the 
promised hour. It appeared as he as- 
cended, that some of the apparatus of 
the parachute became entangled, so 
that he was not able to disengage him- 
self as bad been proposed, and was 
carried too far beyond the proper 
range for descent ; the balloon passed 
gently to the northward in full view of 
thousands of spectators; when about 
two miles north of the city, a heavy 
cloud from the southward, which dis- 
charged rain, passed under the balloon, 
and it was no longer seen during tht 
evening. The following certificate ex- 
plains the extent of the tour.” 

“ The balloon descended on the farm of 
George Woolsey, in the township of Hope- 
well, couhty of Hunterdon, about eight 
miles from Trenton, at about & o’clock, 
p. m. I hereby certify [the above] to be a 

fact. RALPH tf. SMITH. 

October 14, 1820.” 

“ The place is about forty miles from 
Philadelphia. Mr. Guilll, with his 
balloon and parachute, have reached 
the city. He calculates his highest 
elevation at 35,000 feet. We under- 
stand he contemplates another ascen- 
sion.” 

FOR THR AVRORA. 

ME. GUILLE’S ASCENSION. 

c6 l started at three o’clock and thir- 
ty-five minutes, on Saturday afternoon, 
the 14th October. By some mistake, 
and many people interfering to assist 
me in ascending, the yin lost & 
considerable quantity of^ne gas. Is 
less than five minutes I ascended to 
the distance of 1000 fret, when the 
earth disappeared to my view. There 
was not a sufficiency of distance be- 
tween my situation and the earth; that. 
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lb disengage myself from the balloon 
would have been attended with great 
clanger. In this situation, when I could 
not see any part of the earth, I re- 
mained about thirty minutes, when I 
was transferred to a clear region, ahd 
had the advantage of the sun, which 
made the earth appear to me to be 
covered with snow ; from thence I en- 
tered into another region of clouds, 
much darker than the former ones, 
and having no valve to my balloon, I 
was obliged to ascend much higher 
than I would otherwise have done. In 
this situation, when 1 ascended about 
35,000 feet,* according to the calcu- 
lation I made with the help of a baro- 
meter, which I had with me, the air 
was so obscure, that I could neither 
see the balloon or parachute, and ow- 
ing to the great cold I experienced, 
and alsothe fatigues, I fell asleep, and 
slept for some time. I would still 
have continued to ascend, had it not 
been for the wet state of the balloon, 

, which made it very heavy, and this I 
attribute to the cause why my descent 
Was sooner than I expected. A sin- 
gular circumstance, and which I never 
had experienced, happened to roe in 
my descent : during the time I remain- 
ed surrounded by clouds, I could dis- 
tinctly bear the report of some guns ; 
I attribute this to the atmosphere be- 
ing generally covered with clouds, 
and I believe that a commotion in the 
air will sooner communicate it to a 
dark than a clear atmosphere. When 
I first discovered the earth, I descend- 
ed so rapidly, owing to the balloon 
being so heavy, that my parachute 
opened itself. When I got to the 
ground, in an open field, and having 
no grappling irons, I was dragged a- 
botit the distance of Market-street, 
[nearly one mile] until the balloon 
was arrested in its course by a forest, 
where, with the assistance of some 
persons, I was able to get out of my 

* Mr. Gaille computed the greatest ele- 
vation of the balloon to have been 3,600 
foet-Mhe additional cypher, was a typo- 
graphical error. 


basket hnd secure the ballood. Affr 
Ralph H. Smith, to whom I herewith 
offer ray sheerest thanks, was kind 
enough to accompany me to Trenton, 
where we arrived at 8 o’clock*, p. m. 

CHARLES GUILLE. 

October 1 6, 1820.” 

Mr. GuillO himself, considered this 
by far the most dangerous, as well as 
unpleasant aerial excursion that he 
had ever made. In a letter tb a friend, 
he observed, that every thing ran 
counter to his wishes. The yellow 
fever, which had previously retarded 
his preparations, although it had sub- 
sided, still bad a tendency to diminish 
the number of his spectators: and on 
the day of his ascension, the veijr ele- 
ments themselves were arrayed against 
him ; the weather was excessively un- 
favourable — the wind high, and the 
air filled with clouds. Findiqg it ha- 
zardous to detach himself from the 
balloon, and having no valve by which 
the gas might escape, he was com- 
pelled to accompany it wherever it 
might chance to go. A great part of 
the time the air was so dense as to 
revent his seeing the vehicle to which 
e was suspended ; and the earth re- 
mained constantly invisible. “ Si fai 
eprouve une instant de plamr dam 
ma vie , e’est celui ou fai revue td 
terre.” If (says be) I ever enjoyed 
a moment of happiness in my life, it 
was when I came in view of the earth 
again. 

FIFTH ASCENSION. 

Having as yet been prevented from 
exhibiting the use of the parachute, 
Mr. Guilll, with that design now made 
arrangements for a new ascension; 
but not receiving sufficient encourage- 
ment to justify the risk of loss, to 
which the balloon is exposed by that 
mode, he concluded to descend in the 
usual manner, and with the view of 
illustrating his purpose, to detach, 
while in the air, a monkey by a small 
parachute. In the afternoon of the 
23d of November, 1820, he ascended 
fronj the Vauxhall gardep, amid the 
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acclamations of several thousand spec- 
tators. In about five minutes he at- 
tained a sufficient elevation, when he 
let down the affrighted animal, who 
reached the earth in safety. He, him- 
self, continued to rise a few minutes 
longer, when he opened the valve, and 
gently descended in the village of 
Mantua, one or two miles distant, ou 
the west bank of the Schuylkill. 

SIXTH ASCENSION. 

During the winter, Mr. Guilte re- 
turned to New- York, and as the sea- 
son grew milder, made preparations 
for another ascension at ttie Vauxhall 
garden in that city. After several 
postponements, the 6th of June, 182t, 
was finally determined upon as the 
day on which it would take place. 
On this occasion, the afternoon was 
excessively warm, and the clouds of 
dust almost insupportable : yet the 
streets leading to the garden were com* 
pletely thronged with the populace ; 
aud carriages of every description fu- 
riousty driving for, or with, passengers, 
gave lively animation to the scene, 
and proved that the public curiosity 
remained Unabated. It was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Guille, previously to his 
own ascension, to have sent off a gi- 
gantic figure of a man, as an avant 
courier in order to ascertain the direc- 
tion which the balloon itself would 
take. But the body of 4ie figure, 
however, proving too heavy, it was 
decapitated, and the head alone dis- 
patched into the aerial regions, where 
it soon disappeared. It had also been 
intended that Madam Guille should 
have ascended to a considerable height 
over the heads of the spectators, and 
afterwards be drawn back to the gar- 
den by the cords which retained the 
balloon. But as the wind was blow- 
ing with some violence, and in the di- 
rection of a row of trees, it was evi- 
dent that her return would have been 
attended with imminent danger, and 
the design was accordingly abandon- 
ed. Mr. Guille himself entered the 
car at the appointed hour, and rose 


very beautifully from the gSrden ; but 
being at an inconsiderable elevation, 
and passing rapidly before the wind, 
be was at once hid from view by tbe 
intervening objects. Having opened 
the valve of the balloon, be descended 
near a small pond of water about a 
mile from Vauxhall, to which place 
he returned in the course of the day. 

Mr. Guille’s own account of the as* 
cepsion, as given in a letter to the ed- 
itor of the Masonic Register, ir is 
follows : 

“ My last ascension in New-York, 
took place on the 6th of June, at a 
very unfavourable time. Tbe wind 
which prevailed throughout tbe day, 
retarded my operations considerably* 
and the conductor, [made of silk] which 
led the gas into the Balloon, was 
veral times torn by its violence, which 
was frequently so great as to require 
ten men to hold the Balloon in its pro- 
per place. In addition to the gas 
which escaped by the writhing? of the 
Balloon, a great quantity of atroos* 
pberic air entered it, and considerably 
impeded my efforts. But by coosu®* 
ing an extraordinary quantity of Oil « 
Vitriol, I was enabled to inflate the 
Balloon sufficiently to carry ray own 
weight. I ascended at five o’clock* 
but the wind being too strong, did 
permit me to ascend very high, ask 
carried me along with much rapidity 
Observing that I was fast approaching 
the [Hudson] river, I in about two 
minutes opened the valve of my Bib 
loon. On coming to tbe ground, I i* 
ceived scarcely toy shock, but w*| 
dragged along about half a mile, and 
was at length stopped by two P* 90 ? 
whom 1 found there ; otherwise it ts 
probable I should have been earned 
into the water. My greatest devadoa 
was nearly 200 teases. I am certain 
that if the wind had not been unfarou* 
able, I should have made a very fl* 
ascension; but I could not too#*! 
against the elements, notwithstanding 
the earnest desire I had, to give sat* 
faction to the American pebtfe.” 

c. GUIIXE 
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From the Massachusetts Centinel, of January 15, a. ®. 1795- 


PROGRESS OF BALLOONS. 

Assist me, ye muses, (whose harps are in tune) 

To tell of the flight of the gallant oalloon ! 

As high as my subject permit me to soar, 

To heights unattempted, unthought of before. 

The earth, on its surface, has all been survey’d, 

The sea has been travail'd — and deep in the shade* 

The kingdom of Pinto ha» heard us at work, 

When we dig for his metals wherever they lurk. 

But who would have thought that invention could rise* 

To find out n method to soar to the skies. 

And pierce the bright regions, which ages assign’d, 

To spirits embodied, ana flights of the mind. 

Let the gods of Olympus their revels prepare, 

By the aid of some pounds of inflammable air 
We’ll visit them soon— and forsake this dull ball, 

With coat, shoes and stockings, fat carcase and ail. 

How France is distinguish’d in Louis’s reign ! 

What cannot her genius and Courage attain ? 

Throughout the wide world have her arms found the way, 
And art to the stars is extending her sway. 

At sea let the British their neighbours defy — 

The French shall have frigates to traverse the sky— 

In this navigation more fortunate prove. 

And cruise at their ease in the climates above. 

If the English should venture to sea with their fleet, * 

A host of oalloons in a trice they shall meek. 

The French from the zenith their wings shall display, 

And souse on these see dogs, and bear them away. 

Ye sagflfe, who travel on mighty designs, 

To measure meridians and parallel lines — 

The task being tedious, take heed, if you please, 

Construct a balloon, and you’ll do it with ease. 

And ye, who the heaven^ broad concave survey, 

And, aided by glasses, its secrets betray, 

Who gaze the night through, at the wonderful scene, 

Yet stUI are complaining of vapours between* 

Ah, seise the conveyance, and fearlessly risC, 

To peep at the lauiforns that light up the skies } 

And floating above, on our ocean of air, 

Inform us, by letter, what people are $ 4 ** 

In Saturn, advise Us it snow eVet iflelta— * 

And what are the uses of Jupiter’s belts i 

And (Man being wiling) j>rf.y send us word, g S c fWfl 

It kis people are fwtfef offi*bt»8 ftan eating. edby _G 
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Oar folks of good morals it wofuBy grieves, ' 

That Mercury's people are villains and thievev 
You’ll see how it is-4>ut I'll venture to show, 

For a dozen among them, twelve dozen below. 

From long observation, one proof may be had 
That the men in the Moon are incurably mad ; 

However, compare us, and if they exceed, 

Yhey must be surprisingly crazy indeed. 

But now to have done with our planets and moons* . 

Come, grant me a patent for making balloons, 

For 1 find that the time is approaching — the day—* 

When horses shall fail, and the horsemen decay. 

Post riders, at present (call'd centaurs of old) 

Who brave all the seasons, hot weather and oold, 

In future shall leave their dull ponies behind, 

And travel, like ghosts, on the wings of the wind. 

The staeeman, whose gallopers scarce have the powers 
Through the dirt to convey you ten miles in an hour, 

When advanc'd to balloons shall so furiously drive, 

You’ll hardly know whether you’re dead or alive. 

The man who from Boston sets out with the sun* 

If he has a fair wind gets to New-York at one; 

At Gunpowder Ferry drink whiskey at three, 

And at six be at Edenton ready for tea. 

(The idachine shall be order'd, we hardly need say, 

To travel in darkness as well as by day) 

At Charleston by ten he for sleep shall prepare, 

And by twelve the next day be, the devu knows where! 

Whed the ladies grow sick of the city in June, 

What a jaunt they shall have in the flying balloon \ 

Whole mornings shall see them at toilets preparing} 

And forty miles higtrbe their afternoon's airing. 

Yet more with its fitness for commerce I’m struck — * 

What loads of tobacco shall fly from KentueF; 

What musks of best beaver — bar-iron and pig, 

What budgets of leather from Bonocco-cheague ! 

If Britain should ever disturb us again, 

(As they threaten to do in the next George’s reign) 

No doubt they will play us a set of new tunes, 

And pepper os well from their fighting balloons. 

To market the farmers shall shortly repair, I 

With their hogs and potatoes, wholesale, through the air, * 

Skim over the water as light as a feather, 

Themselves and their turkies convening together. 

Such wonders as these from balloons shall arise 
And the giants of old that assaulted the skies. 

With their Ossa on Pelion shall freely confess 

That all they attempted was nothing to this. )y Google 
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MASONIC P. S. 

«0 TBB EDITOR OF THE MASONIC RJCOIBTXR. 

The'“Qaere” contained in the last 
number of your Register, is particular- 
ly well timed and worthy of attention/ 
It has lately been the subject of much 
complaint, that sojourning brethren of 
respectability and rank in the states 
where they reside, have frequently 
been put off with some frivolous “ pre- 
tence,” and sometimes repelled with- 
out any. Such usage is unjust, and 
exceedingly vexatious to any Mason 
who knows what attention he has a 
fight to expect as a visiter , and who 
is feelingly alive to every.claim and 
privilege of a brother. ' 

Every lodge ought to be as “ free” 
to the stranger who is worthy, as to a 
member; or the term “free” is an 
empty, unmeaning word, and “ Free 
Masonry” a farce ; and the master of 
every lodge ought to recollect, that it 
is not for him to display 
“ The insolence of office/* 
bait to “ entertain strangers.” 

A PAST ^MASTER. 

MASONIC CEREMONY. 

On^he l6th of April last, the cor- 
ner stone of a new Independent Meth- 
odist church, was laid in Lexington, 
Kentucky. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the true Masonic style, un- 
der the direction of the M. W. Henry 
Clay, grand mastdr of the grand lodge 
of Kentucky. A large and respectable 
procession moved from the lodge room 
to the scite of the building, where a 
suitable address was delivered on the 
occasion, by the most worshipful grand 
piaster. 


LITERARY. 

NEW MASONIC MAGAZINE. 
v proposals are issued by William 
Gibbes Hunt, Esq. most excellent 
deputy grand high priest of the grand 
chapter of Kentucky, for publishing, 
at Lexington, a periodical work, to be 
entitled, “ The Masonic MisceUany . 
and Ladies 9 Literary Magazine 
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to be issued in monthly numbers, each 
containing forty octavo pages, at three 
dollars a year.; u invariably to be 
paid on the deliveiy of the first num- 
ber.” At least one half of the pro- 
posed work is to be devoted to Ma- 
sonic subjects, and the remainder to 
“ general literature, and particu- 
larly to the amusement of the ladies.” 

Masonry, perhaps, never stood on 
more commanding ground than it does 
at the present day; prejudice, bigotry, 
and superstition, are gradually sinking 
before its rays, in almost every part 
of the/ world, and the most illustrious 
characters are proud to be initiated 
into its mysteries. The general diffu- 
sion of Masonic light, is an object 
much to be desired; and the well 
known talents of companion Hunt, 
together with his extensive Masonic 
acquirements, render him a very suit- 
able person to conduct a work of the 
kind proposed. 

UNIVERSITY OF OHIO. 

Ilie “American Friend,” of the 
11th of May, contains a report of the 
trustees of this institution, in which 
they state, that “ they have brought it 
upon a respectable footing, and that it 
holds out advantaged inferior to few, 
if any, seminaries in the western coun- 
try.” . The college is situated jpn a 
beautiful rise of ground iu the village 
of Athens. 

11 THE LITERARY COMPANION.” 

We have lately seen proposals for a 
new paper, under this title, the first 
number of which will be Issued on 
Saturday, the sixteenth of the present 
month. It is intended to be published 
weekly, in the octavo form, contain- 
ing sixteen pages. It is designed chiefly 
for the female part of the community; 
and will accordingly comprise such 
subjects as may be more particularly 
interesting to them. The “ fashiops, 
dress and amusements, public and pri- 
vate, foreign and domestic,” will con* 
sequently receive due attention. A* 
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liberal critique on the Drama, is also 
promised, which in the present dearth 
of theatrical remarks, is exceedingly 
desirable. From a knowledge of the 
Editor’s abilities, we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending his attempt to 
the jiberal patronage of the public. 

NEW HYMN BOOK. 

Mil William Bates, of this eity, 
has just published a neat little work 
entitled, “ The Prayer Meeting Hymn 
Book, intended also for Camp Meet- 
ings, and Revivals of Religion among 
the Methodists:” consisting of several 
original pieces, and selections from va- 
rious authors. We are informed, that 
so far as it has been circulated, it has 
met with general approbation. 

FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 

Messrs. Editors, 

Soon after the publication of “ Ele- 
gant Lessons, or, the Young Lady’s 
Preceptor ” — a work peculiarly de- 
signed for female schools and aca- 
demics, by Samuel Whiting, Esq. 
I procured a copy, and was so forcibly 
struck with its extensive variety, the 
judicious selection, and systematic ar- 
rangement, that I immediately Intro- 
duced it into my female school; and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that, as a 
reading book, it is better than any 
other of its kind, which I have met 
with. A. M. MERCHANT. 


THE GAMES OF LIFE. 

The little Mist at three years old, 

Plays with her doll and prattles ; 

The little Master , stoat and bold, 

Plays with his drums and rattles. 

The Boy, detesting musty books, 

Loves romping with the lasses ; 

And Mitt grows older, studies looks, 

And plays with looking glasses. 

The jolly Toper , fond of fun, 

Plays with his friends at drinking ; 

The Sportsman plays with dag and gun ; 
And Wise Men play at tbtaking. 

The Beauty , full of haughty airs, 

When young, plays at tormenting > 

Jtat wrinkled turned to other hares, 

And sports at last repenting. 


Wretched from self-created woe. 

The Miscr’s%*me is hoarding *, 

And when he meets his country’* foe, 

The Senior plays at boarding. 

The Lawyer plays his game so well 
As gets him many a greeting, 

The Auctioneer with things Jo sell, 

The Qlutton plays at eating. 

To play at dosing, Beef err know 
A lengthy case Is cheering! 

And those, who would to Congress go. 

Play at electioneering. 

With ledger busked, Merchants take 
A game at calculation ; 

And Congressmen too often make 
A plaything of the nation. 

By speaking much and doing nought, * 
By bustling, threat’ning, raving, 

Congress the nation have not taught. 

That they have played at saving. 

With looks profoudd, and thoughtful mind, 
Projectors play at scheming j 
Till worn with care, at last they find 
They’ve all along been dreaming. 

The Lover sad, and woeful wan. 

Plays day and night at fretting ; 

Whilst laughing at tne silly man, 

His Delia sports coquetting. 

Cowards , while none but cowards nigh. 

Are fond of gasconading ; 

And Statesmen fawn, and cringe, and He* 

And play . at masquerading. 

The Lounger plays at killing time, 

The Soldier plays at slaying ; 

The Poet plays at making rhyme, 

The Methodist at praying* * • 

At setting types the Printers play. 

And sometimes with their quills, 

Their Patrons do not play they say. 

At paying off their Bills. * 

The Player plays for wealth and fame ; 

And thus all play together ; 

Till Death at last distfirbs the game. 

And stops their play forever. 

* We presume it was not the intention ef 
the author to cast reflections of an ungen- 
erous nature upon the Methodists, but we 
think he b guilty of treating so serious t 
subject, with too much levity .—Editor 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Locke,” from Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
U received, and may be expected in ovr 
next. 

« Junius” partakes too much of the spi- 
rit of party, to find a place in our pages. 

Errata— In our last number, page flfiA 
third line from the top, rend u Waen tkh 
soul shall decay,” fcc. instead of “ When 
thy soul shall dec^yj(jf^oc 
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* He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life : but he that openeth wide his lips shatf fcavi 
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MA SON IC. 

The following excellent discourse, was 
delivered on the 24th of June, A. L. 5618, 
to (he brethren of Washington Lodge No. 
17, at Hamilton, Ohio, and a number of 
brethren from Cincinnati, Lebanon, and 
Brookville, on the festival of St. John the 
Baptist, by Brother William Burke. 

DISCOURSE. 

Belovtdj if God to loved ut , we ought alto 
h love one another . 1 John, iv, 11. 

He who planted the principle of at- 
traction in the material world, plants 
ffie principle of benevolence in intelli- 
gent creatures ; and has in particular 
enjoined Christians to love one anoth- 
er. He, therefore, who through grace 
possesses and cultivates this disposi- 
tion, manifests that he is a Christian, 
sad one of the family of God ; resem- 
bling his heavenly Father; for God is 
love ! God is the most benevolent of 
til beings, full of love to his dependent 
features; so that in Him there is 
nothing wanting to the highest perfec- 
tion of love : he is the great fountain, 
«nd exemplar of love : be recommends 
h by Us bw, and produces aad cher- 
ishes it by hits influence ; and 4he due 
contemplation of him will of course 
bflanae our hearts with love to bis cfi- 
'rine majesty , and to our feUaw crea- 


tures, for his sake. We, as his chil- 
dren, ought to imitate the infinitely 
amiable example of our common Fa- 
ther, and sincerely, and affectionately 
love one another ; for this is the best 
proof we can give of our love to him, 
and the prevalence of his grace in our 
hearts. 

I. God so loved us, antecedently, 
with a love of pity, or benevolence : 

For we certainly know but little of 
the pristine state of man ; only, that 
he was the workmanship of the great, 
wise, good, and perfect Architect of 
heaven and earth ; who, when he had 
finished the great work, this earthly 
temple, and made man the key-stone 
and governor of the same, be pronoun- 
ced all to be very good. Man, when 
he came out of die hands of his Ma- 
ker, was pure and happy ; bat we are 
informed by the sacred Word of God, 
that in consequence of the abase of 
what he was invested with, he divest- 
ed hhnselfof that innocence, regulari- 
ty, and union, which he had with his 
Maker ; and having strayed Jrom the 
path of rectitude, involved himself and 
all his posterity in the vortex of sin, 
subjecting himself, and all the human 
family to condemnation : from which 
God In mercy, and for" the great love 
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wherewith he loved us, sent his only 
begotten Son, who made provision for 
our redemption. 

II. God manifested his love to us by 
way of promise ; which was the foun- 
dation on which the ruined temple 
should hereafter be built. This prom- 
ise darted the first ray of divine light 
into the benighted understanding, and 
called forth the exercise and energies 
of the soul. 

Faith was now possessed of an ob- 
ject. Hope was called into action. 
God’s love manifested, begat in man 
that reciprocal affection 5 for we love 
him, because he first loved us. The 
Patriarchal, and Prophetic dispensa- 
tions ; the giving of the law ; and the 
rights, and ceremonies practised un- 
der those dispensations ; all were de- 
signed to point to the great Saviour of 
mankind, and to direct the attention 
to that light which “ lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 

The near approach of the Sun of Righ- 
teousness is anuounced by John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of the Saviour, 
the harbinger of that gospel which 
brought life and immortality to light, 
and directed a lost and perishing 
world to the Saviour and Redeemer, 
who he declares is “ the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world.” 
And it is said by tile Apostle, that 
Christ “ gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify to himself a peculiar people , 
zealous of good works.” God so loved 
the world, fts to give his only begotten 
Son to redeem us ; and hath promised, 
with him, freely to give us all things : 
the pardon of our sins > if we truly and 
sincerely repent; the necessary sup- 
port under all the trials and afflictions 
of life. His promise verified 5 “ My 
grace is sufficient for you.” All the 
necessaries ofUfe, your bread and wa- 
ter, shall be sure ; and finally triumph 
over the grave, and a free, and full ad- 
mittance into his heavenly kingdom, 
where we shall be safely lodged in the 
mansions of eternal rest. 

I 1 L Having such an example be- 


fore us, ought we uot to" love one ano- 
ther ? 

But before we can have the proper 
exercise of this love, we must divest 
ourselves of the love of this world ; 
we must renouoce its pride, pomp, and 
vanity; we must have an assurance 
that we love God, and that we are 
approved before him. If we love God, 
our words, actions, tempers, and dispo- 
sitions will evidence the truth of the 
same. We shall always speak of him 
with reverence ; we shall not take his 
name in vain ; we will defend his 
character, and admire his attributes. 

Our actions will be squared by the 
Word of God; we shall not love in 
word nor in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth. 

As good and honest Masons, we 
will defend each other’s characters; 
we will U9e our best endeavours .to 
promote each other’s welfare and pros- 
perity in this world ; reprove, advise, 
and admonish each other, to walk up- 
rightly before God, and man ; remem- 
bering that we are all travelling upon 
the level of time to that " undiscover- 
ed country from whose bourne no trav- 
eller returns.” 

If we love God, and love one ano- 
ther, our love will not be confined 
within the narrow limits of our own 
fraternity ; we shall be like our divine 
Master > we shall go about doing good, 
administering counsel to the ignorant, 
food to the hungry, and spread a gar- 
ment over the naked and destitute; 
disseminating peace and good wiU 
among our fellow creatures; doing good 
unto all men, but especially to the 
household of faith ; always preferring 
a good and' worthy brother, and such 
of his household, who deport them- 
selves worthy of our patronage. Final- 
ly, our tempers and dispositions we 
are bound to govern, keeping them 
within due bounds with all men, but 
more especially f with each ot hetj living 
as children of the same parent, and 
members of the same great family; 
that, being trained up iu that kind of 
discipline, we may stand accepted bat 
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jore our Grand Master, in the Grand 
Lodge, in mansions of eternal day. 

To the Citizens. 

There are many things respecting 
Free Masonry, of which we cannot 
speak, particularly in public ; yet we 
are at liberty to illustrate those things, 
so far as it may interest those who are 
not members of the Society. 

The first inquiry that would proba- 
bly present itself to the mind, would 
be, What can Masonry be ? Can it 
possibly be any thing more than a 
shadow, or a trap, in which some have 
been taken, and having been them- 
selves deceived, deceive others, rather 
than expose their own weakness ? or 
something that may be said to possess 
no reality ? 

We answer, Masonry is not only 
reedy but ancient, mysterious and se- 
cret ; the object is, to bind men by 
the strongest ties, to be what every 
good man ought to be. A moment’s 
serious reflection must convince every 
one that Masonry abounds with reali- 
ties. Nor need we look further than 
the present assembly, to establish this 
truth : for it is not possible that such 
an assemblage of intellect, as is here 
presented, could have become so com- 
pletely infatuated, as to continue, year 
after year, in the active promotion of 
an institution founded only in idea, and 
calculated only to deceive. But Free 
Masonry being extended to the re- 
motest parts of the habitable globe, 
proves not only its reality , but its an- 
cient origin . Persons from countries 
we seldom visit, from the nations of 
the south, and the east, whose prede- 
cessors have had no communication 
with each other for centuries past, who 
speak not our common language, are 
enabled to speak to us in the language 
of Masons, approach under the mystic 
tie, and pour out their complaints and 
distresses before us. 

These things could not be, if they 
had not received their knowledge from 
the same source 5 which source must 
be ancient . 


4D£ 

When we attempt to trace Masonry 
to its foundation, we find it did not 
originate with Solomon, as some have 
supposed. But to him, and h» asso- 
ciates, we are indebted for those wise 
regulations which have preserved it 
from decay. Nor did it originate with 
Moses, or in the Egyptian mysteries, 
with which he was couversant : yet by 
these it was expanded, and greatly 
strengthened in its first stages. 

It vegan, when order was first es- 
tablished among the descendants of 
fallen man. 

To the Ladies. 

They may reasonably enquire, if 
the object of Masonry be, to bind 
men by stronger ties to be what every 
good man ought to be, u why the wor- 
thy of our sex are not admitted among 
them V* 

Masonry was originally mechani- 
cal, or an operative science ; and from 
the operations performed, various mor- 
al reflections were deduced and estab- 
lished. Originally it must have been 
inconsistent for you to share in those 
labours: the construction of yoqr ef- 
feminate limbs were not intended for 
such hardships ; nor were your feeble 
arms calculated to wield the glittering 
sword. 

When the mechanical or operative 
system became more diffused among 
those not of the fraternity, and those 
of amoral nature more highly cultiva- 
ted, still there were objections to your 
admission: and indeed, nature itself 
seems to have rendered it unnecessary 
for you to have this additional stimu- 
lus to the practice of virtue: formed 
with a peculiar quickness, as well as 
tenderness and sensibility, woman flies 
to relieve, while man pauses and de- 
liberates: she finds objects of charity, 
while he looks on with cold indiffer- 
ence 9 her feelings open as melting 
day, prompt her to offer balsam to the 
wounded spirit ; by which meaus her 
own heart becomes the Lodge where 
virtue presidls. 

It is sometimes, unfortunately, the 
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case, that the most worthy of your 
sex are connected in bonds of wed- 
lock with the most unworthy men. — 
Were it admissible, and should such 
an one apply to us for admission, on 
what grounds could she be refused? — 
While the man must for ever be de- 
barred, would it not produce schisms 
in families? Would it not produce 
reater evil than good ? Would the 
usband or father suffer the wife or 
daughter to frequent a society where 
he couldgain no admittance ? W ould 
not the monster, jealousy, be roused, 
whose poison would destroy the fair- 
est flowers of the land ? — whose rage 
would cease only with death. It can- 
not be: you must remain without the 

K ile, notwithstanding, could we be al- | 
wed to speak more particularly of J 
the sacred ties by which we are bound 
to protect you ; could we but commu- 
nicate to you the mode by whidi your 
rights, and your virtues, are guarded 
and secured; you would rejoice; you 
would count it a privilege to be the 
wives and daughters of Masons. 

2b the Member* of Religious Deno- 
mination 8. 

Permit us, by a hort course of rea- 
soning, to show that some of the opin- 
ions you may entertain of us, are 
founded in error. To effect this, we 
will in the first place, call you to no- 
tice what we exhibit before you. — 
Your attention must first be attracted 
by the holy writings; which you as 
well as ourselves, cannot but admire 
and revere. You likewise see a re- 
presentation of the working tools, 
which were employed at the building 
of the temple, of which those writings 
speak. You, with ourselves, may be 
able to draw moral deductions from 
those implements: for we profess to 
exhibit nothing for vain show: we 
profess to have meaning in all we do. 
This admitted, you can trace through 
all our public acts, marks of our hav- 
ing existed as a society ^ the time of 
that building; which was in conform- 
ity with the plans of the “ tabernacle 


that was made and which is at thin 
time duly represented and explained 
to us. Should you admit, that the 
society was originally established in 
conformity with the Mosaic dispense 
tion, and combines with it many of the 
traditions of the Jews, you may be 
led to doubt the propriety of it at the 
present day. But you will recollect, 
that as Christians, we admit the OUy 
as well as the New Testament ; and 
that they are only as so many links in 
the indissoluble chain of the glorious 
gospel of our Redeemer. 

Our assembling this day, to com- 
memorate the birth of John the Bap- 
tist, is evidence that we are not re- 
gardless of this new dispensation. — 
The many blessings that we are in 
ossession of, and the instructions we 
ave on record, from the apostles them- 
selves, must be disregarded by us, if 
we do not conform to Christianity.— 
Yet, it does not follow, that we must 
abandon our traditions on that account : 
for the Apostle Paul commands us, as 
brethren, to withdraw ourselves from 
every “ brother who walketh disorder- 
ly, and not after the traditions we had 
received of them.” Not only this pas- 
sage, but many others of the New Tes- 
tament, appear to have been directed 
in a special manner, to the Masonic 
family of that day ; and particularly 
Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews. Also, 
in many of the parables spoken by our 
Saviour, we fiqd genera) expressions 
such as, “ a grain of mustard seed,” 
“a little leaven, ”&c. But when speak- 
ing of a certain Scripture, the language 
is changed, by spying, “ The Stone 
which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner:” 
unquestionably alluding to some par- 
ticular building, and under some pecu- 
liar circumstances ; which beautifully 
typifies the Lord Jesus Christ rejected 
by men. 

Time will by no means admit ut, m 
the present occasion, to recM tbose 
numerous passages of the holy Writings 
designed for the Masonic family. 

It has been sufficiently shown, thrf 
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.dor institotion has been sanctioned and 
supported by the most pious men of atl 
ages ; and to whom we must look up 
lor the best examples. 

From whence could arise that spirit 
of persecution which has followed us 
down to the present day ? Why are 
Free Masons arraigned before the bar 
of religious societies, for no other read 
cause than that of their being secret ? 

We must be permitted to answer, 
that nothing but a degree of supersti- 
tion, ignorance, or a want of the know- 
ledge of the true principles of Mason- 
ry, lias kept them in blindness. 

We should show our real standing as 
a society : 

No sectarian, religious, local, or po- 
litical opinions are interfered with by 
Free Masons. At our admission, and 
on the very threshold, we are solemnly 
informed, that Free Masonry will not 
interfere with our duty to God, our 
opinions of religion, or our allegiance 
to our country, further than this : we 
must believe in the eternal and living 
God. Here the Jew, and the Gentile, 
as well as the Christian, can be re- 
ceived. 

A Society thus founded, the first 
corner stone whereof is a belief inlhe 
eternal God, cannot be presumed to be 
irreligious, immoral, or disorganising. 
To square our actions by the rule of 
uprightness ; to persevere in the line 
ofottrduty; to restrain our passions 
and keep them within the compass of 
propriety; these are among the benign 
principles of our order. 

Many ask, if such are the beneficial 
effects of Free Masonry, why keep it 
a secret? We answer: In a pecuniary 
point of view, Charity, one of the main 
pillars of our order, begins at home : 
we provide for onr own, especially 
those of our family : we have all made 
such advances as entitle us to assist- 
ance, wherever we may go, if in dis- 
tress : we must possess such secrets as 
' will enable us to know each other, in 
a way that , cannot be counterfeited. 
Still Masonry embraces other impor- 
tant objects; and had it not been strenu- 


ously preserved as a secret, it cbuld 
never nave been handed down to us, 
unimpaired by length of time, and 
uninfluenced by the various changes 
which have convulsed this troublesome 
world: it would not have withstood 
the rise and fall *of empires, the ruth- 
less hand of war, and the still more 
barbarous persecutions of ignorance 
and superstition. The blood of sacri- 
ficed thousands, under the Papa) law, 
attest the importance of the principles 
of our order, whilst it defied every 
stretch of human ingenuity to suppress 
and destroy it. Free Masonry lived 
through blood ; it sustained those ter- 
rifying conflagrations ; it rode triumph- 
ant on the floods; and we enjoy its 
salutary influence, under the protection 
of God and our country. 

One of the great duties of the preach- 
ers of the gospel, is, to seek out those 
to whom they may do good. If, in 
this, their great work, some of them 
should turn their attention to a Society* 
which, though secret, has in it many 
souls to be saved, why should they in- 
cur censure, when, by becoming con- 
nected with it, they may have access 
to, and form an acquaintance with, so 
large a portion of the human family, 
to whom they might otherwise for ever 
have remained strangers ? Their 
forts are laudable, and will, do doubt, 
be acknowledged as such by the Grand 
Overseer, where we shall all meet in 
that rest designed for the righteous. 

Brethren of the Masonic fondly, 

We have this day, by travelling the v 
circle of another year, been brought to 
a point, which must induce us to pause, 
and contemplate the merits of our an- 
cient and venerable patron} St. John 
the Baptist. His mission was, to pre- 
pare the way and make the path 
straight for the ushering in of the glo- 
rious dispensation under which we live. 
No great or important undertaking or 
change can be properly commenced in 
the religious or moral world, without 
due preparation. The husbandman 
prepares the earth for the reception off 
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the coro, vine, and olive : the minister 
should be prepared with meekness, 
piety, and useful knowledge : the Ma- 
son should be prepared in heart to 
receive those charitable impressions 
which characterize all worthy men; 
he should learn to subdue those pas- 
sions which impede his improvement 
in the sublime order ; he should have 
a disposition so softened by the mise- 
ries of the human family, that he could 
not turn a deaf ear to the cries of the 
indigent; to him the widowed heart 
might pour out its sorrows and distress, 
and prefer its suit with confidence and 
success. 

Had none ever been Masons but such 
as were thus prepared, the tongue of 
slander would have been for ever si- 
. lenced, and calumny would, have sd- 
dom reached us ; but sorry am I to say, 
this is not the case. The door of ad- 
mission has been too widely thrown 
open; some have entered, actuated 
by the basest designs ; they have cal- 
culated on obtaining the most implicit 
confidence, and then betraying it. — 
Nevertheless, some of those have been 
compelled to shudder, and shrink back 
in confusion ; convinced, by a glance, 
of the sacred purity of our rights, and 
struck with their importance, they 
have been ready to retire, self-con- 
demned, from the consecrated spot, 
and blush at the recollection. Should 
any have the hardihood to persevere, 
they only add difficulty to danger; for 
error and confusion being the con- 
comitants of vice, they will not be able 
to stand the test by which they will be 
tried ; and if discovered, they are in- 
finitely more to be despised than if 
they never had been Masons. 

Notwithstanding Free Masonry has 
occasionally suffered hy the admission 
of improper persons, yet it is a pleasing 
reflection, that the place we inhabit 
Was but a few years since, the haunt of 
wild beasts, and the savages of the 
wilderness ; but is this day the abode 
of men of science, morality, and broth- 
erly loye; men and Masons, to whom 
future ages must look upas the founders 


and promoters of that institution which 
they may perpetuate. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a sure foundation. May 
Free Masonry be established among 
you, on the rock of ages; may its 
moral precepts make a deep and last- 
ing impression on all who profess it 

Companions , 

Mark well the progress of all your 
work, that it may stand the test of the 
Grand Overseers square ; while work- 
ing with the one hand, l?t the sword of 
faith be grasped with the other, to 
protect your sacred banner. Subdue 
JuUred and animosity , overcome envy, 
and cveiy turbulent passion, that you 
may partake of the hidden manna, and 
receive the white stone , in which the 
new name is written. Let love cement 
you; and charity stand pre-eminent 
before you ; receive to your bosom the 
forlorn stranger ; convert the unknown 
land into a peaceful home ; pour the 
balsam of consolation into the afflicted 
heart ; ward off the weapons of adver- 
sity ; and bestow on them the best of 
gifts, timely admonition and advice. 
And finally, my brethren, when our 
work shall be completed here below, 
and the key shall be found in the ark 
of time; when the last trump shall 
sound, and the proclamation of the 
King of Heaven shall relieve us from 
the captivity of the grave, and we are 
invited to the sanctuary of eternal rest; 
may we be prepared to trace our true 
genealogy, and be possessed of those 
essential virtues which will give us ad- 
mittance within the vail of white, there 
to be presented to the grand council 
of angels, where the eternal high priest 
presides. Amen and Amen. 

PRESENT OR PAST MASTER’S DEGREE ; 

FIFTH LECTURE. . 

This degree is highly important, 
and should be well understood by every 
master of a Lodge. It treats Of the 
government of our fraternity, the dis- 
position of our officers, and elucidate* 
their requisite qualifications. It shows 
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the varidbs ceremonies of opening and 
closing Lodges in the preceding de- 
grees, at laying the foundation stones 
of public structures, at dedications, and 
at funerals ; also the forms of instal- 
lation and consecration, both in the 
grand and subordinate lodges ; all of 
which will be found illustrated, in the 
third and fourth numbers of this work. 
In No. 3, page 81—87 $ No. 4, page 
121 — 123. 

MOST EXCELLENT MASTEH’s DEGREE. 

SIXTH LECTURE. 

None but such as have served a 
faithful apprenticeship, and laboured 
as fellow-crafts, a sufficient length of 
time to entitle them to take rank among 
the master workmen ; none but those 
who have received the indelible mark, 
whose work has passed, with approba- 
tion, the inspection of the master over- 
seer, and who by the unanimous suf- 
frages of their brethren, have been 
seated in the Oriental Chair, can be 
admitted to this degree. 

When the temple at Jerusalem was 
Completed, and the capstone celebrated 
by the fraternity, Grand Master Solo- 
mon admitted none to this honour, but 
those who by their virtue, skill, and in- 
flexible integrity, had proved them- 
selves worthy, and were complete mas- 
ters of their profession. The duties 
incumbent on every brother who is ad- 
mitted to the degree of a most excel- 
lent master, are such as to render it 
absolutely necessary that he should be 
perfectly acquainted with all the pre- 
ceding degrees. 

The following psalm is read or .re- 
peated, at the time of opening the 
lodge. 

psalm xxiv. 

“The earth b the Lordb, and the 
fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein. For he bath foun- 
ded it upon the seas, and established 
iiupon the floods. Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord? and who 
shall stand in . his holy plaoe? He that 
hath clean hands, ajad a pare heart’ 
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who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He 
shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord, and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation. This is the genera- 
tion of them that seek him, that seek 
thy face, O Jacob. Selah. Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift- 
ed up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in. Who is 
this King of Glory ? the Lord, strong 
and mighty, the Lord, mighty in bat- 
tle. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in. 
Who b this King of Glory ? the Lord 
of Hosts, he b the King of Glory. 
Selah.” 

The following Psalm is read, or re. 
cited, during the ceremony of receiving 
a candidate : 

psalm cxxii. 

“I was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord. Our feet shall stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. Jerusalem is 
builded as a city that is compact to- 
gether : whither the tribes go up, the 
tribes of the Lord, unto the testimony 
of Israel, to give thanks unto the name 
of the Lord. For there are set thrones 
of judgment, die thrones of the houae 
of David. 

“ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem 5 
they shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces. For my 
brethren and companions’ sake*, I will 
now say, peace be within thee. Be- 
cause of the house of the Lord our 
God, I will seek thy good.” 

The sixth chapter of the second 
Chronicles is also occasionally intro- 
duced, accompanied with solemn cere- 
monies. 

Charge to a Brother, who is received 

and acknowledged as a Most Ex- 
cellent Master . 

“Brother, 

“ Your admittance to this degree of 
Masonry, b a proof of the goad opin- 
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ion the brethren of this lodge entertain 
of your Masonic abilities. Let this 
consideration induce you to be careful 
of forfeiting, by misconduct and inat- 
tention to our rules, that esteem which 
has raised you to the rank you now 
possess. 

“ It is one of your great duties, as a 
most excellent master, to dispense light 
and truth to the uninformed Mason ; 
and I need not remind you of the im- 
possibility of complying with this ob- 
ligation without possessing an accurate 
acquaintance witn the lectures of each 
degree. I 

“ If you are not already completely 
conversant in all the degrees heretofore 
conferred on you, remember, .that an 
indulgence, prompted by a belief that 
you will apply yourself with double 
diligence to make yourself so, has in- 
duced the brethren -to accept you. 

« Let it therefore be your unremit- 
ting study to acquire such a degree of 
knowledge and information as shall 
enable you to discharge with propriety 
the various duties incumbent on you, 
and to preserve unsullied the title now 
conferred upon you of a Most Excel- 
lent Master.” 

The following song is solemnly 
sung. 


MOST EXCELLENT MASTER’* SONG. 
By Brother T. S. Webb. 

A11 hail to the morning 
That bids ns rejoice ; 

The temple’s completed, 

Exalt nigh each voice ; 

The cap-stone is finish'd. 

Our labour b o’er ; 

The sound of the gavel 
Shall hail us no more. 

To the Power Almighty, who ever has 
guided 

The tribes of old Israel, exalting their fame ; 

To him who hath govern’d our hearts 
undivided, 

let’s send forth our voices, to praise hi* 
great name. 

Companions, assemble 
Qn thb joyful day, 

Th’ occasion b glorious, 

The key-stone to lay ; 


Fulfill’d b the promisfe, 

By the Aacncirr o t Days, 

To bring forth the cap-stone, 

With shouting and praise. 

CercmonUi. 

There’s no more occasion for level or 
plumb-line, 

For trowel or gavel, for compass, or square; 

Our works are completed, the ark safely 
seated, 

And we shall be greeted as workmen mod, 
rare. 


Now those that are worthy. 

Our toib who have shard. 

And prov’d themselves faithful, 
Shall meet their reward. 

Their virtue and knowledge. 
Industry and skill, 

Have our approbation, 

Have gain’d our good will. 

We accept and receive them most excellent 


masters, 

Invested with honours, and power to 
preside ; 

Amongst worthy craftsmen, wherever 
assembled, 

The knowledge of Mason’s to spread for 
and wide. 


Almighty Jehovah, 

Descend now, and fill 
Thb lodge with thy glory. 

Our hearts with good will! 

Preside at our meetings, 

Assist us to find 
True pleasure in teaching 
Good will to mankind. 

Thy wisdom inspired the great In stfrnfh w, 
Thy strength shall support It, till naive 
expire ; 

And when the creation shall fall Into Tub, 
Its beauty shall rise, through die midst of 
the fire! 

The ceremony closes with the fol- 
lowing passages of scripture. 

2 Chron. vii, 1—4. 

“ Now, when Solomon had ma d e aa 
end of praying, the fire came down 
from heaven, and consumed the bant 
offering and the sacrifices; aad die 
glory of the Lord filled die house. 
And the priests could not enter into the 
house of the Lord, because the gktv 
of the Lord had filled the Losft 

Aad when all the thddree of fond 
saw how the fire came download An 
glory of die Lord upon the hausa^dhqr 
bowed thenaeW* wfefa thHr*eaw«i 
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the ground upon the pavement, and 
worshipped, and praised the Lord, 
saying, For he is good 5 tor his mercy 
endoreth for ever.” 

PSALM CX*X1V. 

“ Behold, bless ye the Lord, all ye 
servants of the Lord, which by night 
stand in the house of the Lord. Lift 
up your hands in the sanctuary, and 
bless the Lord. The Lord, that made 
heaven and earth, bless thee out of 
Zion.” 


THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 

NO. I. 

Hail, mystic art, in mercy given, 

To light the path which leads to Heaven. 

As the origin, principles, and end of 
Masonjly, are subjects of deep and 
solemn import to the initiated, and of 
no inconsiderable interest to others, a 
brother majrcertamly be indulged in 
making an humble attempt, to throw 
on them a few scattered rays of such 
light as he possesses. For though all 
light b derived from one great lumina- 
ry, it may be so reflected from a recip- 
ient object, as to irradiate recesses in- 
accessible to a direct emanation. 

I shall therefore attempt, in a series 
of numbers, to show that the origin of 
Masonry is divine ; that its principles 
aie spiritual, and that its end is salva- 
tion. If I succeed, as I trust I shall, 
I may be instrumental in removing the 
doubts and prejudices of our opponents, 
and of elevating the dignity of our art, 
in the estimation of its professors. In 
pursuing this intention, however, I 
shall deviate from the plan of all who 
have written on the subject before me, 
and leaving the porch of the temple, 
penetrate, with all due reverence, into 
the sanctities of its interior, where, if 
the reader will accompany me, he shall 
w long, become convinced of the fol- 
lowing fact, as expressed in the lan- 
guage of the Rev. Salem Town, vie : 
* The principles of Speculative Free 
Masonry have the same co-eternal and 
Ddd 


unshaken foundation — contain and in- 
culcate, in substance, the same truths, 
and propose the same ultimate end, as 
the doctrines of Christianity taught by 
divine revelation.” 

It is a truth taughtin thd holy scrip- 
tures throughout, and abundantly con- 
firmed by reason and experience, that 
mankind have sadly degenerated from 
the state in which they were originally 
created, and in which the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe pronounced them 
u good.” It is also a truth, founded 
on, and confirmed by the same testi- 
mony, that every operation and dispen- 
sation of Divine Providence is intended 
and calculated to obviate (he miserable 
effects of that lamentable apostacy. 

Innumerable are the means which 
Omnipotence has furnished for our re- 
formation ; and nothing but a perver- 
sion and prostitution of the powers 
which he is continually giving us for 
retracing the path of declension, can 
defeat the merciful intention of the 
Divine Giver, which is to lead us bad* 
to our lost paradise, and reinstate us 
in our primitive happy condition. To 
effect this gracious purpose were the 
scriptures written, redemption wrought. 
Masonry instituted, and a thousand 
other means of grace afforded. 

But notwithstanding the great mul- 
tiplicity and infinite variety of those 
means which have been gradously pro- 
vided to effect our reformation and re- 
storation, there is one wonderful trait 
that cliaracterizes the whole, and can 
be traced through them all — each con- 
taining within itself the same reproof 
and the same instruction. F or whether 
we look to the Scripture, or to reason, 
to the heavens, or to the earth, to 
the dispensations of Providence, or to 
the operations of nature, we shall find 
a wonderful consistency and harmony 
in so many various modes of inculca- 
ting the same truth — that to aberrate 
from order is to depart from happiness, 
and that to return to the one, is to 
enjoy the other. 

Were this, however, all that they 
teach, we should be little benefited by 
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the study* But they not merely rep- 
resent to us the value of what we have 
lost ; they go much further, and in- 
struct us how to regain it, by pointing 
out the direct path, and leading us in 
it, step by step, so long as we will con- 
sent to follow. That Masonry was 
given by God to man, for this express 
purpose, shall be made to appear 
hereafter. 

But the most grand, sublime, and 
important of all the means appointed 
for our reformation — that from which 
all others are derived, and to which 
they are all subordinate, is the Word 
of God. This is the. great source and 
fountain from which all truth directly 
emanates, (however diversely it may 
afterwards oe reflected) whether spir- 
itual, or natural ; theological, or scien- 
tific. Nay, however bold may appear 
the assertion, I am prepared to prove 
that there is not, nor ever has been in 
any age of the world, a single useful 
art or science, but its origin may be 
traced to divine revelation. It is a 
mistaken idea to suppose, that the 
advantages of such revelation, (even in 
a natural point of view,) have been 
confined to Jews and Christians. Mil- 
lions, who never heard of the God of 
Israel, or the Christian Redeemer, 
have been incalculably benefitted by 
the religion of each. Civilization, and 
its attendant blessings, would never 
have blessed any portion of mankind, 
had human reason, unaided by reve- 
lation, been the sole director of human 
operations ; and those nations and 
tribes, who are now the most remote 
from civilisation, are those who have 
been the farthest removed from the 
enlightening sphere of divine truth. 

The Greeks and Romans, in their 
most elevated state of learning and 
refinement, were totally unconscious 
that all their wisdom, learning, and 
arts, were attributable to divine reve- 
lation; for though they worshipped 
some hundreds of divine attributes, in 
the form of as many gods, yet every 
single or complex idea of moral recti- 
tude which they possessed, was de- 


rived from tlie revelation of our own 
great Lawgiver ; who under different 
characters, has ever been making such 
dispensations and manifestations of 
truth to his fallen creatures, as were 
best adapted to their various states 
and capacities. But though it is in- 
sisted that the fountain is the same, 
(as there is, and can be, but one 
fountain of wisdom,) yet it is conceded 
that the stream approached them 
through a long and circuitous channel, 
and had become more or less polluted 
by the impure medium through which 
it had passed. Rome was indebted to 
Greece, and Greece to Egypt, who 
derived all her intellectual treasures 
from the descendants of a family who 
were undoubtedly versed in all the 
sciences of an antediluvian world, 
which had originally been revealed to 
man by God himself, as was the art 
of agriculture to Adairi. The hiero- 
glyphics, symbols, and mystical reli- 
gious rites of the ancient Egyptians, 
afford strong presumptive evidence of 
the perversion of very sublime spiritual 
mysteries, which had been perfectly 
intelligible to the antediluvians, but the 
true end and meaning of which had 
been gradually lost sight of by suc- 
cessive generations. What a wide 
field is here open for vague conjecture 
to all who are not versed in the mys- 
teries of Masonry! But Masomy 
teaches us that the sublimest science 
which had thus been retained in ex- 
ternal symbols, the genuine internal 
meaning of which had been forgot t e n 
or perverted, was the science of car- 
respoadences, or the art of contem- 
plating spiritual subjects in natural 
forms, of perceiving every ph ys ical 
and material object to be a perfect 
type or figure of some intellectual or 
moral principle, according to the idea 
of St. Paul, where he says, “ The in* 
visible things of Him from the aremiou 
of the world, are dearly aeetu being 
understood by the things that are marir 
even his eternal power and Godhead.* 
But more of this in some future num- 
ber. Google 
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One thing is certain, that the learned 
men of Greece derived all their higher 
branches of science from Egypt.— 
Thither went the philosophers of 
Greece in pursuit of knowledge — to 
the countiy so long the residence of 
the chosen people, anri whose memora- 
ble exodus might well have excited 
the attention, and employed the pens 
of the Magi of Egypt. Residing, as 
the Jewish people were, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Pharaohs, 
and bordering on that commercial peo- 
ple the Tyrians, the nature and prin- 
ciples of their theocracy could not be 
anknown to so inquisitive a people as 
the Greeks,* who, we are told, were 
ever on the search for knowledge, and 
inquiring into the nature and principles 
of every new thing. Can it be sup- 
posed then that they were ignorant of 
the Jewish history, or religiou ? They 
must have been partially acquainted 
with the leading principles of both; 
the existence of One Supreme Being; 
the Decalogue; the conquest of Canaan, 
&c. Such memorable circumstances 
could not be wholly unknown to the 
Socrates, Platos, and Aristotles of 
Greece. If this be admitted, one con- 
sequence will follow, that in place of 
wondering at the advances made by 
the philosophers in moral knowledge, 
it ought rather to surprise us that they 
wont no further ; for such a decisive 
evidence as was given to the Jews, in 
proof of the truth of their revelation, 
must have imparted a splendour to 
their tenets which the pagans could 
not overlook. The sanction afforded 
to the Greek theists,by such a weighty 
precedent, would have its force, and 
assist the friends of truth in the sup- 
port of doc^&fccs which they were 
anxious to or 1 * m and divulge, as for 
as their pohtidd system would admit. 
Is it not then to be presumed that the 
snost essential ideas towards the forma- 
tion of systems for the maintenance of 
political, civil, and moral order, in 
«very nation under heaven, are bor- 

* Acts xrii. 2k 


rowed from revelation, and not the 
ordinary product of intuitive percep- 
tion ? In my next I shall confine my- 
self more particularly to the spirituali- 
ty of Mason&y* 

THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 

NO. II. 

The Great Architect, and Grand 
.Master of the Universe, condescends 
to act through subordinate instruments, 
appointed for the purpose by Divine 
Wisdom ; ami however various in de- 
gree such means may be, they never- 
theless all act upon one plan, and all 
their operations tend to the same end . 
Thus the Holy Word, the angels in 
Heaven, and the men on earth, are all 
instrumental agents, (in their respec- 
tive degrees,) in promoting the accom- 
plishment of one Divine purpose, viz . 
the rebuilding of that temple which 
was destroyed by the fall. For after 
that lamentable event, the soul of man 
ceased to be the habitation of the liv^ 
ing God, but became a ‘.(Jen of thieves,* 
and ‘ the cage of unclean and filthy 
birds.’ 

Now, the rebuilding of this spiritual 
edifice, or the regeueration of man, ac- 
cording to the eternal and immutable 
laws of Divine Ojumek, must proceed 
on the same plan that governed his 
original creation, and the construction 
of the whole universe ; and as God is 
one, so is the plan of his operations, in 
the least as well as the greatest of his 
works; in singulars and particulars, 
as well as in generals. For as apart 
contains within itself the constituent 
principles of the i shale, so every move- 
ment in the minutest circle of obobr 
bears an exact correspondence to the 
most stupendous in the greatest. — 
Therefore the process of building the 
temple at Jerusalem, is a perfect figure 
and representation (in miniature; of 
the creation of the universe, and both 
correspond to the rebuilding, recrea- 
tion, or regeneration of Man. By 
keeping this fact in view, we shall 
soon be enabled to pWcefvethat the 
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same correspondence can be traced, 
not only through, every orb in the uni- 
verse, but through every object, down 
to the least, which can be found on the 
one we inhabit. It will then be seen 
that each individual man is a micro- 
cosm or little world in himself — the 
universe in miniature. For every, the 
least particular appertaining to man, 
is but the miniature image of some 
corresponding particular appertaining 
to the universe, that grand and mag- 
nificent temple of Jehovah. 

In tracing, from link to link, this 
wonderful and mysterious chain which 
connects the minutest particle of cre- 
ated matter with its Creator, and Him- 
self with the whole, we shall perceive 
the propriety of that Scripture lan- 
guage which not only compares a good 
man to a temple , but actually pro- 
nounces him to be such. As in the 
third chapter of Paul’s first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, verse 16; the sixth 
chapter of his second Epistle to the 
jame, verse 16 5 and various other 
places. 

But though the Great Creator of all 
things condescends to dwell in these 
inferior temples of flesh and blood, yet, 
os Solomon says in his inimitable con- 
secration prayer, “ the Heaven of Hea- 
vens cannot contain him.” His pre- 
sence fills all space — his influence 
pervades all substances ; and wherever 
a due reception of such Divine emana- 
tion is not prevented by evil, there is 
his temple. Heaven, the universe, the 
world we inhabit, with its animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, together 
with all the particulars of each, derive 
their existence and subsistence from 
his life giving presence; and these 
were all created for the sake of his 
darling creature, Man ; who, while he 
retained the Divine image and like- 
ness, was the pure temple in which his 
Creator peculiarly delighted to dwell. 

But man fell — the temple was de- 
stroyed, and not one stone was left 
upon another, but all was thrown down. 
To aid us in rebuilding it, the heaven- 
ly mysteries of Masonry were revealed 


to man; and, as before stated, the 
whole process of rebuilding it, (or the 
whole process of regeneration) corres- 
ponds to the creation* of the heaven 
and the earth. “ And the earth was 
without /orm, and void — and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep— and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said. Let 
there be Light, and there was Liqbt.” 
The building of the ark by Noah— the 
tabernacle by Moses, and the temple 
by Solomon, were all types, figures, 
and correspondent images of the same 
wonderful work. 

As a truly penitent man advances 
in his pilgrimage from death unutlife — 
from Egypt to Canaan — from a state 
of sin and misery, to a state of good- 
ness and happiness, he finds his pro- 
gress marked by various stages or de- 
grees, which serve as so many land 
marks , encouraging him with hope and 
confidence 10 persevere in his journey. 
Each of these stages or degrees is re- 
presented by a corresponding degree 
in Masonry (as it is also by eoch par- 
ticular day in creation) until the spi- J 
ritual traveller attains to the seventh — I 
when his pilgrimage terminates in 
peace and rest. Regeneration is ac- 
complished — the temple is completed, 
and the Great Architect, who u works 
in us to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure,” and without whom “ we can 
do nothing,” may be said, with great 
propriety, a to rest from his wwk. n 
Such a state is the seventh day— a 
Sabbath — when the implements of la- 
bour are laid aside. 

Before I descend, however, to any 
further particulars in showing die jo sc 
and perfect agreement between type » 
and antitypes , 1 beg' *£\ve to make a 
few observations by way of illustrating 
what was merely hinted at above, ctz. 
that in all things, both physical and 
moral, natural and spiritual — ** a part 
contains within itself &U the constituent 
principles of the whole as a right un- 
derstanding of this proposition will 
pave the way for a more particular in- 
vestigation of our subject 
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ft has been an axiom of philoso- 
phers, that “ particular representa- 
tions are so many images of the gener- 
al, and geoerals of particulars which 
are classed under them.” Thus, as 
there are four seasons in the year, so 
there are in each four corresponding 
intervals of time, via. morning, noon, 
evening, and night. The four inter- 
vals of the year are represented in 
these lour times of the day, and corres- 
pond thereto ; the morning to spring, 
the mid-day to summer, the evening 
to autumn, and the night to winter. 
Thus not only the diversities of days 
represent themselves in the diversities 
of years, but also the least minute of a 
day; for whatever constitutes the ag- 
gregate or whole of time in a year’s 
space as a general , roust have the 
smallest interval ranged in its proper 
place, as oue of the particulars con- 
stituting it, in like manner, every two 
hours of every day corresponds to it? 
month, for there are twelve times two 
hours in every day, as there are twelve 
months in the year. Those in the 
morning represent the vernal or spring 
months: toose in the afternoon the 
summer months : those at night the au- 
tumnal and winter months. For 
the warmth of spring and heat of sum- 
mer, correspond to the twelve hours 
of th mday : and the cold and darkness 
of autumn and winter, correspond to 
those of the night. If we go further, 
like correspondences occur iu their 
lesser divisions, as the first minutes of 
every hour with the fourth part of any 
day, and soon. 

What is here predicated of time, 
will apply with equal propriety to 
every created thing in the universe, 
from the greatest to the smallest. — 
Hence the ancients were in the habit 
of considering every individual man as 
a microcosm or little worid; for this 
natural or material world proceeds, 
(like Ha inhabitants) derivatively from 
the spiritual world, and only contin- 
ues to subsist by a constant connection 
and correspondence therewith. It is 
asa spiritual thing formed into a palpa- 


ble and material thing — or as an es- 
sence clothing itself with a form— or 
as a soul making to itself a body — 
and this in a sense perfectly consist- 
ent with the Mosaic account of the 
creation. And as man is not only an 
image of the material world, but (as 
to his soul) an image also of the spir- 
itual world, so is the material world 
of consequence an image of the spiritual 
world ; according to the adage of the 
renowned Hermes Trismegistus : Om- 
nia que in cadis , sunt in terris terrts- 
tri modo ; omnis quae in terris, sum 
in cadis cadesti modo . 

The grand science which formed 
the basis of antediluvian Masonry, 
was the science of Correspondence, or 
the science of reading the word of 
God in the objects of creation. For 
the holy Word as to its essence, is 
coeval with God himself, and was 
first written on the page of creation — 
invisible things being understood by 
the things that were made. But after 
the fall, when sin bad so clouded the 
human intellect as to shut out all im- 
mediate spiritual light, the Almighty 
permitted it to be gradually transcri- 
bed, by inspired men, for the use of 
the fallen race — first in hieroglyphics , 
and afterwards in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. 

Men had lost this true original lan- 
guage of nature (with a few exceptions) 
before the flood, even among the pos- 
terity of Seth and Enoch ; but to pre- 
vent its being for ever totally lost, the 
pious Enoch had early begun his tran- 
script in hieroglyphics , by which it was 
preserved for the benefit of such post- 
diluvians as would not be incapacita- 
ted by evil for the reception of spirit- 
ual light. The early ancients, after 
the flood had some knowledge of this 
wonderful science derived down to 
them by tradition though without any 
perception of it in themselves ; and it 
remained longest among the Egyptians, 
of which their hieroglyphics, or sacred 
sculptures were a principal part : hut 
by degrees they became so for corrupt- 
ed and blind, as to lose sight of tne 
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things represented, and to worship 
their representatives or images- Hence 
the origin of their foolish idolatry of 
beasts, birds, fishes and vegetables. 


GRAND LODGE OF NEW- YORK. 

The grand lodge of this state, com- 
menced its annual communication, at 
Tammany Hall, in the city of Newr. 
York, on the first Wednesday in June 
last, and continued its session from day 
to day ("Sunday excepted) till the Mon- 
day following, when the lodge was 
closed. Strange as it may appear, to 
our distant brethren, we have received 
no official communication on the sub- 
ject, and of course, can give no intelli- 
gence of their proceedings. We will, 
however, venture to state, from respect- 
able authority, that, our most worship- 
ful brother Daniel D. Tompkins, Vice 
President of the United States, was re- 
elected grand master, and our worship-' 
ful brother John Brush, Esq. of Pough- | 
keepsie, was elected deputy grand 
master; and further we say not. 

AARON’S BAND. 

At the annual meeting of Aaron’s 
Band of Royal priesthood, held at St. 
John’s Hall, New-York, May 6th, 
1821, the following members were 
appointed to office : 

R. R. Hoeea Dodge, 7th H. P. 

B. W. Peck, 6th H. P. 

Joel Jones, 5th H. P. 

Gerret Morgan, 4th H. P. 

Silas Lyon, Sd H. P. 

Gair Blanchard, 2d H. P. 

Gerrit Lansing, 1st H. P. 

William F. Piatt, Secretary, 

John Utt, Guard. 

THE CHURCH OF ALL DENOMINA- 
TIONS. 

On the 27th of May, the corner 
stone of a church was laid near Che- 
rokee Hill, eight miles from Savannah. 
When completed, this church is to be 


opened to all sects of Christians, and 
js to be called “ the church of all de- 
nominations.” This noble undertak- 
ing, we are informed, springs from the 
liberality and benevolence of Free 
Masonry. The corner stone was laid 
under the immediate auspices of T. U. 
P. Charlton, grand master of the state 
of Georgia, attended by a large pro- 
cession of Masons and other citizens. 

Bait paper. 

COLUMBIA GRAND COUNCIL OF 
ROYAL MASTER MASONS 

Uf THE CITT OF HEW-YOBK. 

Silas Lyon, Tb. 111. G. R. Master, 
Gerrit Lansing, Dep. G. R. 51. 

Hosea Dodge, Grand Warden, 

Pierre T. Decevee, G. R. Marshal, 
Gerrit Morgan, S. G. R. Marshal, 
Benj. W. Peck, J. G. R. Marshal, 
Thomas Slade, G. R. Recorder, 
Ransom Beach, G. R. Treasurer, 
Isaac B. Camp, G. R. Herald, 

Jas. C. Leffingwell, G. R. Conductor, 
John Utt, G. Royal Centinel. 

Meet on the 8th day of eveiy lunar 
month. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Foe the Masonic Register. 
u Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

Y0C5G. 

The inconveniencies, and evils, aris- 
ing front unnecessary delay, the mis- 
chiefs caused by tardiness and irreso- 
lution in any good pursuit, and the lol- 
ly of leaving for to-morrow, that which 
might easily be done to-day, have been 
exposed and censured by the sages, 
and ridiculed by the wits of every age; 
but that their endeavours to prerat 
procrastination are unsuccessful, is 
proved by the experience of every day. 

He who will not do any thing to-day, 
because he imagines there are difficul- 
ties in the way, which on the morrow 
I will be removed; will find himself in 
I theaaaeriftiation with the down, who 
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waited upon the banks of a stream un- 
til its waters should pass along, and 
allow him to cross : in waiting, he lost 
that which could never be regained, 
and the stream continued its course ; 
for the procrastinator will find obstruc- 
tions always existing to retard his pro- 
gress, and combinations of untoward 
circumstances to depress bis industry, 
which in reality require nothing but 
perseverance and resolution to over* 
come. 

The man who truly desires to be 
useful, will find every day equally pro- 
pitious, and success always ready to 
reward laudable exertions and steady 
perseverance; whilst he who suffers 
himself to be overcome by imagina- 
ry troubles, and will never go forward 
for fear of being disappointed in the 
end, will pass his life in useless inac- 
tivity, and sluggish listlessness. He 
who will not struggle with the oar, but 
depends upon being wafted forward by 
the impulse of the. wind, will learn, 
bat perhaps too late, that he has been 
indulging in hopes of receiving that 
assistance which indolence has no rear 
son to expect. 

The idler resolves that this shall be 
the last day, that he will eat the bread 
of indolence, and the drunkard that to- 
morrow he will mend his ways ; the 
morrow comes, and with it new plea- 
sures to lay exertion asleep, whilst the 
smell of the bottle, causes tne sot to for- 
get his determination, and enter into 
new resolutions, only that they may be 
broken. 

Man passes his days looking down 
the vista of futurity upon the fields of 
felicity, which he resolves soon to 
visit, hot will not set forward to-day, 
lor fear of being overcome by the fa- 
tigue of the journey. Thus it is also 
with regard to our eternal welfare; 
every man promises that on some fu- 
ture day he will change his course of 
life. In youth, being engaged in world- 
ly pursuits, or allured from the path of 
doty by the love of pleasure, we defer 
this important concern, until age has 
calmed the passions, and laid ambition 


asleep; but there are many causes that 
may render age unfit for such a task : 
and who knows that he will live to be 
old ? Vain roan ! boast not thyself of 
to-morrow, for we know not in what 
moment the oil will be exhausted that 
feeds the lamp of life. 

If we really wish to mend our ways, 
now is the given time, if we wait until 
to-morrow, new shackels will be im- 
posed, it requires a firm resolution, and 
the victory is won, our own exertions 
are required, when assistance will be 
given ; but miracles are not to be ex* 
pected. 

Man is but a shadow, his earthly 
existence is but of short duration, and 
if we neglect to make proper use of the 
present moment, we may never again 
nave an opportunity of doing good ; 
and are at the same time in danger of 
being reckoned with the unworthy ser- 
vant, who nid his talent, 

“ For time, no more than streams, is at a 
stay. 

The flying hours are ever on the way.” 

OMAR. 


INTERESTING CONFESSION. 

The following highly interresting, 
and remarkable confession of a con- 
demned malefactor, only twenty-two 
years of age, at the time of bis execu- 
toin, was originally puhlisbed in the 
form of a letter from th$ clergyman 
wijrifttended him in prison; and after- 
wards published in a London Maga- 
zine, from which it has been copied 
into some American prints. Think- 
ing it worthy of preservation, and cal- 
culated to interest the feelings of many 
of our readers, we, cheerfully, (by par- 
ticular request) transplant it into the 
Register. 

“ My father was a respectable 
tradesman in this town, and I, his only 
son, was educated With all possible 
care, under his immediate inspection, 
to succeed him in hisbdsihess. From 
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my earliest years, my disposition was 
silent and reserved, and the perusal of 
instructive and entertaining books, the 
dearest and almost sole employment of 
my leisure hours. I avoided, from 
choice, the noisy pleasures of the 
world ; and my parents cherished me, 
on account of this exclusive attach- 
ment for my home, with redoubled af- 
fection. In my seventeenth year 1 
lost my mother. My fatbfer continued 
single for a considerable time longer, 
in content and happiness ; he was ac- 
tually approaching his sixtieth birth- 
day, when he had the weakness to fell 
in love, (if, indeed, the passion could 
be so termed) with the youthful daugh- 
ter of one of our neighbours, whose 
only riches consisted in her extraordi- 
nary beauty and unsullied reputation. | 
He formally demanded her hand of her 
paints ; and the latter, whg had look- 
ed upon him as a thriving, wealthy 
tradesman, compelled their child, part- 
ly by threats, and partly by persuasion, 
to pledge her faith to him, rather with 
her lips than with her heart. The 
wedding day was already fixed, when 
my father fell dangerously ill; he, 
however, soon partially recovered, and 
although his physician, and some still 
regaining weakness, counselled to de- 
lay, he paid but little attention to 
either, summoned up all his strength, 
and celebrated* his marriage as well, 
and as gaily as his situation permitted. 
But on that very day, whilst seated 
amid his friends, enjoying the dfegfcts 
of the festive board, he suddenly be- 
came so faint and ill, that he was 
obliged to be carried from the table to 
his bed, from which he never again 
arose. He lingered in this state a 
whole year. And it is certain, incon- 
testibly certain, that this ill-starred 
marriage never was consummated. 

“ Meanwhile the maiden whom he 
had espoused, assumed the name of his 
wife, and in reward for the resignation 
and cheerfulness with which she sup- 
ported the toils, and fulfilled the duties 
of au affectionate and careful nurse, he 
bequeathed to her, by his will, his 


whole property $ and left me, his only 
son, against whom he had never had 
cause to utter a single complaint, with 
the exception of my scanty legal poi* 
tion, penny less ! How much reason 
soever I might now appear to have, to 
hate, or at least, to shun a person who 
had deprived me, almost In an unlaw- 
ful manner, of a considerable fortune, 
the contrary feeling prevailed over my 
reseu tment. She was, as I have at 
ready observed, young, beautiful, of 
an irreproachable character ; mild and 
obliging towards every body, and from 
the first moment of our acquaintance, 
peculiarly engaging in her behaviour 
to me. Little then aware of the rea- 
son, I yet sought her company at every 
leisure hour — delighted in her convex 
sation — often asked her opinion Gn the 
concerns of the house, and soon ob- 
served with secret pleasure, that she 
was on her part anxious to obtain mine, 
even on trifles, and followed my advice 
with the most scrupulous attention* - 
Thus passed on some months, and I 
thought not on the danger of our grow- - 
ing attachment : but when she daily 
became dearer to me, when no place 
without her any longer bad charms for 
me, and sleeping or waking, her idea 
was constantly present to my thoughts ; 
then, too late, I observed the flame 
that glowed within my breast. Ter- 
rified at the precipice on which I stood, 
and resolved as much as possible to 
avoid one who never could be mine, I 
should immediately have quitted my 
father’s house, had *1 not been with- 
held by the dread of the comments my 
fellow citizens would make on my con- 
duct, by whom it might have bee* 
deemed the effect of anger against my 
parent for so unkindly disinheriting 
me — by the present situation of afiairs 
in our business, to the prosperity of 
which my presence was absolutely in- 
dispensable; and lastly, by the evi- 
dently approaching dissolution of my 
still beloved father. 

u However, I maintained, during 
some time, my resolution of shunning 
her society; but no sooner was sbe 
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aware of this, than on the first oppor- 
tunity, following me to a sequestered 
port of the house, she implored me with 
tears in her eyes to tell her the reason 
of such an alteration in my conduct, 
for which she had never intentionally 
given roe any cause. I stammered out 
something in the form of an excuse ; 
but all that I could say, was, by her, 
gently, yet clearly refuted ; and at last, 
as my agitation increased, and some 
words escaped roe, which but too well 
explained my real feelings, she could 
no longer restrain the impulse of her 
affection, but throwing herself into my 
arms, avowed her attachment to me. 
This event put an end to all constraint 
on my part, and no longer endeavour- 
ing to disguise my love, I still forced 
myself to try to impress on her mind 
the impossibility of her ever being 
mine, and the absolute necessity of an 
eternal separation from her ; and after 
a heart-rending effort, burst from her 
in agony and despair. But she clung 
* to my arm, asserted that she was but 
the legal, nominal wife of tny father; 
set before me the speedy removal #f 
that obstacle, and insinuated the de- 
lightful hope, that a mere name would 
be the insuperable barrier to the ac- 
complishment of our mutual wishes. 

* Her urgent entreaties, and the con- 
fidence with which she adverted to the 
latter alluring argument, finally over- 
powered my weak opposition. But 
before that holy name, before whose 
judgment seat I am about so soon to 
appear, I swear to you, reverend sir, 

I that nothing passed between us, with 
which ray conscience, at that awful 
hour, can reproach me. A tender em- 
brace, and reciprocal assurances of at- 
tachment and constancy,- ^rcre all that 
I wished for, attempted to obtain, or 
she permitted. 

“ At length my father expired 5 and 
some weeks afterwards, she renewed 
her entreaties and persuasions for me 
to procure legal advice for our guid- 
ance. I dared hot undeceive myself ; 

I but in proportion as my love for her 
augmented, my once confident hope 


of ever possessing her bad declined* 

At length, tumbling for her sake, and 
desperately desirous of putting an end * . 
to the distracting uncertainty in which 
I existed, 1 hastened to the nearest ad- ] 
vocate, and unreservedly confided to 
him every circumstance of our fitua- j 

tioo. He inspired me with hope, in- j 

slant ly dispatching a petition m my 
name to the High Ecclesiastical Court 
for a dispensation; but, either from 
Ignorance or carelessness, (for I would 
not willingly impute worse motives t? 
my countryman) he touched so lightly 
on the important point of the upc pa- 
sumroated, yet legally concluded mar- 
riage, that a double motive, and a dark, 
artful design, were, with too great seem- 
ing justice, afterwards imputed to us 
on that account. 

“ Imagine to yourself our transports 
of joy, when at the end of three yeeks 
we received the most ample permis- 
sion to marry; and from a state of 
tormenting anxiety, we are at once 
elevated to the calm confidence of bliss 
in our approaching union. Can you 
doubt the purity of our attachment, 
when I affirm to you, by the Omnipre- 
sent Deity, that, notwithstanding this 
permission, notwithstanding she was 
my very shadow, and watched every 
look of mine to obey it ; though 1 loved 
her with indescribable ardour, and 
thought of nothing but how I might 
best promote her happiness, and cer- 
tainty might with a word have induced 
a woman, who loved me far better 
than herself, to dare every thing for my 
sake, I tepeat that more than four 
weeks went by, without any thing more 
having passed between us. which we 
could not, without hesitation, or the 
fear of blame, have confessed to the 
severest inquisitor of our conduct. 

“ We no longer kept our love or 
our intentions a secret from the world ; 
but made open preparations for our 
approaching wedding, and by tfie sin- 
gularity of the event, excited the curi- 
osity and attention of our neighbours, 
already envious of our felicity. The 
magistracy 
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to postpone our marriage, and made a 
.report of the whole affair to the Eccle- 
siastical Court. God alone knows the 
reason which induced them to resolve 
upon a new proceeding, which annul- 
led their former decision : but sure I 
am, that the distraction of the unfortu- 
nate traveller, who feels himself reel- 
ing down the edge of an unfathomable 
precipice, cannot be compared to mine, 
when I was summoned to appear be- 
fore them, and heard the overwhelm- 
ing sentence which renounced our 
union. And then her tears, her grief, 
her misery — to describe our feelings, 
would be far beyond my powers : I 
cannot — will not — do it — it would on- 
ly give unnecessary pain to your friend- 
ly heart, and shake that resolution 
which will ere long be so necessary for 
my own support.” 

Here the unhappy man paused for 
some minutes ; tears no longer to be 
restrained burst from his eyes; and 
mine, I acknowledge, flowed freely : 
he perceived them, gratefully pressed 
my offered hand, and continued his sad 
tale. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

SORROWS UNSEEN. 

The superficial observer estimates 
happiness by appearances. To the 
young, especially the rich seem to be 
happy ; so seems to be the man who is 
rolled in an elegant carriage; or be 
that enjoys popular favour ; or he that 
dwells in elegant mansions ; or he that 
is surrounded with gay and honoura- 
ble companions, and ‘withholds not his 
heart from any joys/ But if we could 
open the recesses of the hearts of those, 
whom, perhaps, we envy, because we 
fancy them .to be happier than our- 
selves, we should often be surprised, 
to find in them more care than plea- 
sure, and more distressing anxiety, or 
even aogqish than enjoyment. 

As I was entering a great city, I pas- 
sed a mansion, which indicated to my 
disordered fancy, that it was the abode 
of earthly bliss. Its marble founda- 


tion suited at the same time for beauty 
and durability; its lofty walls rising 
story above story ; its halls and porti- 
cos and gravel walks, surrounded with 
trees and gardens, and other works of 
nature and art, to delight the fancy and 
regale the senses ; these outward bean* 
ties and elegancies, with all that im- 
agination readily painted as dwelling 
within, snch as spacious rooms, fine 
furniture, men servants, maidens, and 
all the other enjoyments, which 
wealth and taste can procure, con- 
strained me to say as I passed by, 
u Surely this is an abode of happiness.” 
Scarcely had this sentence been utter- 
ed, before I passed another build- 
ing, and then another, and went on 
with similar reflections, till 1 bad 
gone by the splendid assemblage of 
palaces, which vied with each other in 
beauty, and yet seemed the more beau- 
tiful for being situated together and 
reflecting beauty upon each other — 
The train of thought, commenced at 
a sight so interesting, continued some 
time during the progress of my jour- 
ney. How happy, said I, are the inhabi- 
tant^, of those buildings; they want for 
nothing, and their enjoyments are 
heightened and rendered doubly de- 
lightful by the refreshments of taste 
and the elegancies of literary attain- 
ment. Thus I was led insensibly to 
despise my humble dwelling and en- 
joyments, and All the dwellings and 
enjoyments but those of a few, a very 
few, who reside in superb and magnifi* 
cent mansions. 

The words of Solomon came to 
mind, The heart knoweth its om W- 
temess , and immediately my imagina- 
tion, as if to make some atonement for 
her recent uunggression, commenced a 
new train of reflections, accordant 
with the serious realities of sober fife. 

“ Enter the first mansion,” said she, 
“around which the drapery of happi- 
ness is so tastefully drawn, and yon 
will behold a scene of real sorrow. 
The mistress ^df tte^B^SSly has been 
wasting for years by a consumption, 
which nas baffled all human prescrip- 
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lion. The eluant mansion is better 
than a house, because it wards off the 
rain and wind. 

Buthfr splendid apartments, and her 
fine furniture, and her sumptuous table, 
and her ndmeroos attendants, do not 
abate the flood of her sorrows. Her ap- 
petite sickens at the mention of food ; 
her eyes turn away from the sjght of 
splendour ; and the very sound of the 
feet of her domestics, causes her feeble 
nerves to tremble. But who can tell the 
sorrows of her heart ? 'What may be 
occasioned by the sight of abundance 
which she cannot enjoy ? And what 
by the prospect of leaving these splen- 
dors which she cannot retain ? And 
what by the thought of mouldering to 
atoms in the tomb ? And what by the 
assurements of appearing at the bar of 
her final Judge ? True are the words 
of Solomon, The heart knowetk its 
o ion bitterness . 

As I continued my journey, unatten- 
ded by any fellow traveller, my ima- 
gination still continued her reflections, 
and almost led me into a reverie. 

“ Go now, said she, and see what is 
in the next dwelling. It was but a few 
days ago that a messenger arrived from 
the army with tidings respecting a fa- 
vourite son of this family. This 30a had 
entered into the service of his country 
with all the ardour of ambition, and all 
the parade of patriotism. But while 
his heart beat high with these emo- 
tions, the hearts of his parents palpi- 
tated with the mingled anxieties of 
hope and fear ; and his sisters trem- 
bled at the thought of his approach to 
the field of battle. Every breath of 
intelligence from this son and brother 
had been received with trembling 
anxiety, and till the arrival of this 
message, all had been favourable. The 
messenger presented a letter to his fa- 
ther, in which it was written, that 
there had been a great battle, in which 
this young man had fallen among ma- 
ny other brave youths of his country. 
The heart knowetk its own bitterness . 

The owner of the next mansion 
came upon the stage of action, with 


every advantage of friends and fortune, 
talent and education. The fairest pros- 
pects of advancement were before him, 
and a train of admirers shone around 
him. But now he has done with all 
public business. He rarely visits the 
places which were once enlivened by 
his shining qualities. His former ad- 
mirers are ashamed to own his ac- 
quaintance, and a dark cloud lowers 
over the whole prospect before him. 
He idles away his days in the insipid 
round of animal indulgencies, and is 
fast sinking in the gulph of oblivion. 
The melancholy fact is, that he was 
too free with the wine when it was red , 
and when it gave colour in the cup* 
He might recover ; but his invincible 
habit has declared that he shall sorely 
die. His parents are covered with 
shame, and his broken hearted wife 
waits for the day, when her greatest 
comfort will be, that she is a widow* 
The heart knoweth its own bitterness . 

But enter into another of these su- 
perb buildings which attract your at- 
tention, and raise your envy. Np one 
languishes here with complaint, or is 
grieved for a son fallen in battle, or is 
trembling for a friend sinking in the 
whirlpool of intemperance. Yet in this 
house dwells an accomplished daugh- 
ter, who was seduced from the path of 
virtue, by listening to the flatteries of 
a deceiver. And her heart, and her 
mother’s heart, and her father's heart, 
and her brother's heart, and her sister's 
heart, knoweth its own bitterness . 

Nor is there any end to this bitter- 
ness. Think what embittered tbe cup 
of Haman. which prosperity bad filled 
even to the brim. He declared that 
this honour, and wealth, and friends, 
apd power, availed him nothing, sp 
long as he saw Merdecai, the Jew, sit- 
ting at the king’s gate. 

Learn then not to estimate happi- 
ness by the abundance of external en- 
joyments ; that trouble begins with m 
improper desire of increasing happi- 
ness y and that the first ?t?p topamU 
relief from trouble, is 

Digit ,^GVlfS<*k 
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FROM BELEONl’s TRAVELS. 

. AN EGYPTIAN DESERT. 

It is difficult to form a correct idea 
of a desert, without having been in one. 
It is an endless plain of sand and stones, 
and sometimes intermixed with moun- 
tains of all, sizes and heights, without 
roads or shelter, without any sort of 
produce or food. The few scattered 
trees and shrubs of thorn, that only ap- 
pear when the rainy season leaves 
some moisture, barely serve to feed 
wild animals, and a few birds. Every 
thing is left to nature ; the wandering 
inhabitants do not care to cultivate 
even these few plants, and when there 
» no more of them in one place, they 
go to another. When the trees be- 
come old, and lose their vegetation in 
such climates as these, the sun, which 
constantly beams upon them, bums 
and reduces them to ashes. I have 
seen many of them entirely burnt. 
The other smaller plants have no 
sooner risen out of the earth than they 
ate drfed up, and all take the colour 
of straw, with the exception of the 
pflant Mrack; this faHs before it is 
dry. Speaking in general of a desert, 
there are few springs of wafter, some 
of them at the distance of four, six, and 
eight days journey from each other, 
and not all of sweet water; on the 
contrary, it is generally salt or bitter, 
so that if the thirsty traveler drinks 
of It, it increases his thirst, and he 
suffers more than before; but when 
the dreadful calamity happens that the 
next well, which is so anxiously sought 
for, is found dry, the misery of such a 

ihtiation cannot be Well described. 

The camels, which afford the only 
means of escape, are so thirsty that 
they Cannot proceed to another well ; 
and if the travellers kiH them^ to ex- 
tract the liquid Whkh remains in their 
stomachs, they themselves cnnnotad- 
. *a nch any farther. The sifuatienmust 
be dreadful, and admits no resource. 
I must not omit what I have been toltf 

♦*nsh, victims of the most 


horrid thirst. It is then (hat the vfclue 
of a cup of water is really felt. He 
that has a zenzabia of it is the richest 
of all. In such a case there is no dis- 
tinction ; if the master has none, the 
servant will not give it to him ; for 
very few are the instances where a 
man will voluntarily lose his life, to 
save that of another, particularly in a 
caravan in the desert, where people 
are strangers to each other. WTiat a 
situation for a^nan, though a rich one, 
perhaps the owner of all the caravans ! 
He is dying for a cup of water — no 
one gives it to him — he offers all be 
possesses — no one hears him — they 
are all dying — though by walking a 
few hours farther they might be saved; 
the camels are lying down, and can- 
not be make to rise — no one has 
strength to walk-only he that has a 
glass of that precious liquor lives to 
walk a mile farther, and perha|)s dies 
too. If the voyages on seas are dan- 
gerous, so are those in the deserts; at 
sea, storms are met with ; in the de- 
sert, there cannot be a greater storm 
than to find a dry well : at sea, one 
meets with pirates — we escape — we 
surrender — we die : in the desert, they 
rob the traveller of all his property and 
water ; they let him live, perhaps, but 
what a life ! to die the most barbarous 
and agonizing death. In short, to be 
thrrsfy in a desert, without water, ex- 
posed to the burning sun, without shel- 
ter, and no hopes of finding either, is 
the most terrible situation a man can 
be placed in; and, I believe, one of 
die greatest sufferings that a human 
being can sustain : the eyes grow in- 
flamed, the tongue and Ups swell, a 
hollow sound is heard hi the ears, 
which brings on deafness, and the 
brains appear to grow thick and in- 
flamed ; all these feelings arise from 
the want of a little water. In the 
midst of all this misery, the deceitful 
morasses appear before the traveller 
at no great distance, something like a 
lake, or river of dear fresh water. 
The deception of this phenomenon is 
well known, as I m^ before; 
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but it docs not fail to invite the long- 
ing traveller towards that element, and 
to put him in remembrance of the 
happiness of being on such a spot. If, 
perchance, a traveller is not undeceiv- 
ed, he hastens his pace to reach it 
sooner ; the more he advances towards 
it, the more it goes from him, till, at 
last, it vanishes entirely, and the de- 
luded passenger often asks where is the 
water be saw at no great distance ; he 
can scarcely believe he was so de- 
ceived $ he protests that he saw the 
waves running before the wind, and 
the reflection of the high rocks in the 
water. 

If, unfortunately, any one falls sick 
on the road, there is no alternative : 
he roust endure the fatigue of travel- 
ling on a camel, which is troublesome, 
even to healthy people, or he must be 
left behind on the sand, without any 
assistance, and remain so till a slow 
death comes to relieve him. What 
horror! What a brutal proceeding to 
a sick man ! No one remains with 
him, not even his old and faithful ser- 
vant ; no one will stay and die with 
him ; all pity his fate, but no one will 
be his companion. Why not stop the 
whole caravan till he is better, or do 
what they can for the best till he dies ? 
No, this delay cannot be ; it will put 
all in danger of perishing by thirst, if 
they do not reach the next well in such 
a time ; besides, they are all different 
parties, generally of merchants and 
travellers, who will not only refuse to 
put themselves in danger, but will not 
even wait a few hours to save the life 
of an individual, whether they know 
him or not. 

In contrast to the evil, there is the 
luxury of the desert, and also its sports, 
which is generally at the well ; there 
one enjoys all die delight of drinking 
as much water as one likes, which 
tastes not unlike cordials or other pre- 
cious liquors, with the others in that 
situation. The beasts, mixed with 
birds, drink together close to the well 
There is a kind of basin made with 
day, which is filled up by the drivers, 


from the well, where the thirsty ani- 
mals all drink together, camels, sheep, 
dogs, donkeys, and birds, as it is the 
only time they can partake of that 
liquid ; for if it is not drawn up from 
the well they cannot reach it. I only 
saw four species of birds, viz the vul- 
ture, crow, wild pigeon, and partridge. 
Of this last we eat some, and found 
them exceedingly good ; the crows are 
the most numerous; they tease the 
camels by picking their wounds, if 
they have any. The other, and most 
pleasing diversion, is the beautiful 
damsels who come as sheperdesbes to 
water their flocks, who, after being 
assured that there is no danger in ap- 
proaching strangers, become more 
sociable. On such occasions, our ob- 
serving their gestures afforded us great 
amusement; but, our water skins filled, 
afad the camels loaded, we were obliged 
to quit those dear sports, with the hope 
of meeting another like it in a few days, 
and so on tiH we reached die blessed 
Nile; but the journey was pleasant 
enough this day, as we bad a well only 
within a few hours. 


Foft Tat Masonic Registxr. 

ANCESTREL PRIDE. 

Many are so mean and slavish in 
their sentiments, as to imagine that 
nothing either noble or manly can oc- 
cur, except from persons who derive 
their origin from royal or patrician 
Uneage—— believing that such classes 
are endued with feelings quite dis- 
tinct and foreign to those of the lower 
orders. “ I had thought (says Poins) 
that weariness durst not have attached 
one of so high blood;” and he fur- 
thermore expresses his surprise, that 
“ a prinbe should be so loosely studied, 
as to remember so weak a composi- 
tion as small beer.” The sentiment 
in latter rimes has been carried to a 
still more ridiculous extent ; as by a 
new species of logical deduction, wor- 
thy of the cause, the genealogy of the 
man is now ascertained by bis own 
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merits. After our revolutionary strug- 
gle had developed the splendid quali- 
ties of Washington, many of the British 
writers endeavoured to prove him the 
illegitimate descendant of some licen- 
tious nobleman ; being perfectly wil- 
ling to sacrifice even the moral reputa- 
tion of his titular ancestor, if it would 
afford any evidence in support of their 
favorite principle. We have also seen 
a very laboured attempt to shew, that 
the celebrated Paul Jones was of simi- 
lar extraction. These men, however, 
like Marius, could boast of no statues, 
triumphs, or dignities of ancestors ; 
but like him they inherited only patri- 
otism and enterprise, with a thorough 
contempt of hardships and danger. 

That sentiments, such as we have 
alluded to, should be inculcated in the 
despotic governments of the old world, 
where their prevalence is necessary to 
the existence of aristocracy, is certainly 
to be expected. But it “ cannot but 
make the judicious grieve” to witness 
the efforts which are made in this re- 
publican country, in support of the 
same childish predilection — here, too, 
in this incongeuial soil, where (as has 
been well observed,) but few of us can 
trace back more than one generation, 
without running our heads against a 
stall or a lap-stone. 

The doctrine, abstractedly, is too 
absurd to require confutation ; and any 
person who should uphold it from con- 
viction, has fair claims to the cell of a 
mad-house. The principle is at war 
with common sense; repugnant to the 
lessons inculcated in Holy Writ; and 
averse even to the common chemical 
investigation of the fioid itself, which 

« —courses through 

«The natural gates and alleys of ftiebody.” 

The greatest genius of this,, or pro- 
bably of any other planet, has repeat- 
edly placed the subject in the most lu- 
dicrous light ; and in no instance has 
be done so with greater effect, than 
where his Moorisn Prince demands 
such test. 

*< — —-let us ma ke incision for your love, 


“ To prove whose blood is reddest, bis, tr 

“ mine.” 

But it is worthy of remark, that those 
who hold the “ vulgar orders” in the 
most sovereign contempt, are those 
toho have moot recently risen from 
the m —who, by some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance have been enabled to cast 
off the “shreds and patches,” which 
for generations have bung loosely oa 
their “ recreant limbs ;” but whose | 

“ Fire-new stamp of honour Is scarce yet j 
cold.” * ! 

These fellows, not unlike the culprit 
in the crowd, find it necessary to be 
extremely vociferous, in order to a- 
vert suspicion; and we have rarefy 
failed of discovering, that in all such 
cases, the lineage of this clamorous 
gentry was generally inferior to that 
of the wife of Jack Cade ; who, as the 
daughter of a lace pedlar, made her- 
self out (by a little “paltering in a 
double sense, ”) a descendant of the 
ancient family of the Lacies. 

Of the innumerable instances how- 
ever, which have passed under our 
observation, none ever struck us more 
forcibly than one of a certain pletho- 
ric hon-vivant gentleman, who was 
ever harping on family respectability, 
and yet his own father was a found- 
ling scholar of the Blue-Coat charity 
school! Another instance, and one 
far more notorious, is that of a weal- 
thy broker, who “ sweeps along” with 
magisterial stride, in the precincts of 
Wall-street. He too (as Virgil says) 

“ is another Marcellus” — for literally 
indeed, he was a Master of Horse: 
having early in life been 

“ —a jaded groom 
Who has kiss’d the hand, held the stirrup, 
And, bare-headed, plodded by the foot' 
cloth mule” 

of many worthy, but now reduced 
men, whom he scorns opprobriously 
for their beggary. And yet, the 
wealth of this stern foe to “vulgar- 
ity,” has been wrung by the most 
“vile means” from those very men 
who now receive his “proud continue- 
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ly Whose riches were acquired by 
usurious extortion — graduated on the 
approximation of a dial index to that 
fatal hour, which, to the unsuccessful 
merchant, brings destruction of profes- 
sional credit, as the 

“ forfeiture of the bond.” 

To proceed in the detail of similar 
examples, would extend the present 
article much farther than was intend- 
ed ; we shall therefore defer our vo- 
luminous summary, until another oc- 
casion. In the mean while, we shall 
leave the reader to anticipate many 
curious anecdotes of the sudden chan- 
ges that have occurred in the fortunes 
of some of our most supercilious dig- 
nitaries. We shall, on resuming the 
subject, hold up a mirror, not like 
Banquo, to show a flattering prospect 
of the “ balls and sceptres” to be 
hereafter grasped by their dull proge- 
ny ; but to reflect — the “ long stretch- 
ed line” of their humble and much 
despised forefathers. In the progress 
of our design, we may sometimes 
have occasion to give “high reach- 
ing” bank directors, the “day and 
date” when fingers that are now almost 
too tender for the “ precious metals,” 
were accustomed to a diurnal contact 
with substances of far inferior consid- 
eration. Or we may bring to the re- 
collection of many a contemptuous 
merchant, the happy, but wished-to- 
be-forgotten hours, when, 

“ As a flaxen headed cow-boy, 

He whistled o'er the lea. 

In short, we shall spare no exertions 
to harrow up the pride of such infla- 
ted wretches, who turn pale at the 
mention of their family badge, and, 
like sir Percie Shafton, become horror 
struck by the presentation of a “ bare 
bodkin !” But in doing this, we shall 
most scrupulously avoid any allusions 
which can, in the most remote degree, 
inflict a pang to sensitive and honour- 
able minds. To those who have not 
yet forgotten their own former occu- 
pations ; or, who hold in sacred vene- 
ration, their virtuous forefathers, how- 


ever lowly or ignoble their calling — 
whether they headed “rash levied 
numbers” in the field ; or were more 
humbly employed “ in closing rivets 
up,” as tbe honest armourers of form- 
er ages. 


EMPEDOCLES AND GAUTERET. 

Two instances, only, are recorded, 
of the voluntary destruction of human 
beings in the volcanoes of .£tna and 
Vesuvius. The first, which happened 
more than two thousand years ago, we 
have transcribed from Lemprieres’s 
Classical Dictionary; and the latter, 
which occurred in the present year, 
we copy from the publications of the 
day. We accompany them with the 
single remark, that in all the astonish- 
ing vicissitudes of the world, the moral 
construction of man appears to have 
undergone no radical alteration. 

EMPEDOCLES. 

A philosopher, poet, and historian, 
of Agrigentum, in Sicily, who flourish- 
ed, 444 B. C. He was the disciple of 
Telauges the Py thagorean, and warmly 
adopted the doctrine of transmigration. 
He wrote a poem upon the opinions of 
Pythagoras, very much commended, 
in which he spoke of the various bo- 
dies which nature had given him. Hfe 
was first a girl, afterwards a boy, a 
shrub, a bird, a fish, and lastly, Em- 
pedocles. His |toetry was bold and 
animated, and his verses so universally 
esteemed, that they were publicly re- 
cited at the Olympic games with those 
of Homer and Hesiod. Empedocles 
was no less remarkable for his humani- 
ty and social virtues than for his learn- 
ing. He showed himself an inveterate 
enemy to tyranny, and refused to be- 
come tbe sovereign of his country. He 
taught rhetoric in Sicily, and often al- 
leviated the anxieties of his inind as 
well as the pains of his body with mu- 
sic. It b reported that hisjeuriosity 
to visit the flames of tbe crater of -/Et- 
na proved fatal to him. Some main- 
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tain that he wished it to be believed that 
he was a god, and that his death might 
be unknown, he threw himself in the 
crater and perished in the flames. His 
expectations, however, were frustrated, 
and the volcano, by throwing up one 
of his sandals, discovered to the world 
that Empedocles had perished by fire. 
Others report that he Lived to an ex- 
treme oid age, and that he was drown- 
ed in the sea. 


GAUTERET. 

A leap into the crater of Vesuvius. 
The foreign journals lately mentioned, 
that a Frenchman had put an end to 
his existence, by jumping into the cra- 
ter of Mount Vesuvius, as we have al- 
ready mentioned in the Mercury . As 
there is no instance of the kind upon 
record since the days of Empedocles, 
we are enabled, by the following ex- 
tract of a letter from a gentleman of 
Bristol, now on the continent, to con- 
firm the statement in the foreign jour- 
nals : — 


u I have now to recount a most tra- 
gical event. On the 10th of January, 
I visited Vesuvius, in company with a 
M. Gauteret, my companion also in 
my voyage from Marseilles. There 
was nothing remarkable in his manner, 
except that on our return to the Her 
mitage, he took up a pen, and effaced 
his name, which he had previously 
written in the Hermit’s book. We 
agreed to revisit the mountain, and on 
the following Thursday he called on 
me for that purpose ; but having found 
the former visit prejudicial to my 
health, I excused myself, and he left 
me, seeming rather disappointed. On 
reading the awful catastrophe on the 
following week in the public print, I 
visited the hermit, and learned the fol- 
lowing particulars : — He came to the 
Hermitage on the Sunday, where he 
slept, after passing the whole day on 
the mountain. On Monday he em- 
ployed himself in collecting pieces of 
lava; on Tuesday, after telling the 
hermit he must go once more to see 


the source of the lava, he ascended tht 
mountain, accompanied by bis guide. 
He had no sooner reached the crater, 
than he gave his watch and hat to the 
guide, likewise a piece of money, de- 
siring him to impress the lava ; a com- 
mon practice, but probably done to di- 
vert his attention. He then enveloped 
himself in his mantle, and plunged into 
the burning crater, whence he was im- 
mediately thrown out, and presented a 
most horrid spectacle, all in flames. 
The guide saw him descending the 
river of fire till be coaid see him no 
more 1 He has left a memorandum in 
the book, exonerating the guide from 
all suspicion of guilt ; and stating it to 
be his voluntary act, he having been 
always unfortunate in life. 1 ’ 


ANECDOTE. 

An eminent barrister some time 
since observing a witness he was about 
to cross examine, particularly thought- 
ful, addressed him thus: — “ Come, 
Mr. Baconface y what are you thinking 
about ?” — The countryman, pausing a 
little, scratched his head and ccxMly 
replied — M I have just been thinking, 
your honour, what a charming dish 
my bacon face and your calf ’s head 
would make?” 


SHORT DIALOGUE. 

A. Pray will you have the complai- 
sance to take my great coat in your 
carriage to town? B. With great 
pleasure — but how will yon get it 
again ? A. Oh, very easily — I shall 
remain in it. 


RICHES AND TALENT. 

Nothing is more common than to 
see rank and riches preferred to talent, 
and yet nothing is more absurd. That 
talent is a much higher order of 
power, than riches, might be proved 
in various much more 

indeprivable, and indestructible, so 
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much above all accident of change, 
and all confusion of chance. But the 
peculiar superiority of talent over 
riches, may be best discovered from 
hence — that the influence of talent will 
always be the greatest in that govern- 
ment, which is the most pure, while 
the influence of riches will always be 
the greatest in that government which 
is the most corrupt. So that from the 
preponderance of talent, we may al- 
ways infer the soundness and vigour of 
the commonwealth ; but from the pre- 
ponderance of riches, its dotage and 
degeneration. 


SERIAL VOYAGE 6f MR. FONTAINE, 
WITH OTHERS. 

It I $ with great satisfaction that w%lAve 
k in our power to lay before our readers, 
the following communication of Mr. Clau- 
dios G. Fontaine. Nearly forty years have 
elapsed since the enterprise to which he 
alludes, took place ; and seldom does it 
occur that any are left, to relate to suc- 
ceeding generations, the particulars of im- 
portant events, in which they at so remote 
a period have themselves participated. We 
regret that the limits of onr publication 
will not allow us to avail ourselves to a 
greater extent, of the information afforded 
by the interesting works, placed in our 
bands through the politeness of Mr. Fon- 
taine. The reputation of onr correspond- 
ent is too well established to require any 
corroborative testimony “ to. convince us 
ef the truth of his assertions and we shall 
therefore insert such parts only, as are ne- 
cessary to elucidate his references ; toge- 
ther with the letter of M. Pilatre de Ro- 
sier, and an extract from the account of 
JM. ‘ Faujas de Saint Fond, in order to an- 
nex his explanations. 

New- York, June 20, 1821. 
Mb. Luthxb Pratt, 

Sir — Having seen inserted in the 
tenth number of the “ Masonic Regis- 
ter/ 9 a citation of Mr. CavaUo y on 
aerostation, 1 take the liberty to ob- 
serve .to you, that 1 find that author 


incorrect, particularly in what regards 
myself, as one of the seven persons 
who ascended, in the large balloon at 
Lyogs; and I cannot conceive the 
cause of his eagerness to interpret my 
motives as to the participation in that 
enterprise. 

Yet I do hot wonder at Mr. Caval- 
lo 9 s inaccuracy, as he wrote that de- 
scription at many hundred miles from 
the city where the ascension took 
place, when the accounts made on the 
very spot by men of science, were 
equally erroneous. 

To convince you of the truth of my 
assertion, 1 send you the work of Mr. 
Faujas de St. Fond on aerostatical 
experiment#, where you will find se- 
veral letters giving a description of the 
ascension alluded to, and to which I 
have thought proper to make some 
little corrections m the way of re- v 
marks. 

Permit me sir, to state briefly to 
you, that being in the intimacy of Mr. 
Joseph Montgolfier (who resided with 
me, every time his business called him 
to Lyons,) I assisted very often at the 
first experiments he made with aeros- 
tats : he afterwards associated his bro- 
ther Etienne, in that discovery, and 
sent him to Paris, where he effected 
experiments of the same kind, in the 
presence of the royal family. 

Joseph Montgolfier was prevailed 
upon at Lyons, to construct by su|» 
scription, a large balloon, with which 
he intended to raise some large ani- 
mal, like an ox or a horse, &c. I 
took a very active part in the con- 
struction of that machine; and one 
morniug, I told Mr. J. Montgolfier in 
a joking way, that I had dreamt I 
should ascend in his balloon instead 
of the intended animals: my friend 
seized the hint, he told me he had 
guessed at my proposal, and added 
that he was thinking of going up him* 
self, so that we should both ascend 
together, which nobody had yet at- 
temped. 

1 was in that pleasant.expectatiob, 
when Me understood that Mr. Pilatre 
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de Rosier, and the Marquis de Ar- 
lande intended to ascend in a balloon 
which was ready in Paris. Mr. de 
Faujas gives the relation of that voy- 
age, and also a description of the 
ascension of Messrs. Charles and Ro- 
bert, in a balloon inflated yvith inflam- 
mable air, which took place soon after 
that of the aforesaid gentlemen. 

I saw, to my great mortification, 
our voyage delayed : the immense size 
of our aerostat, requiring a long time 
to make it complete. It was hardly 
finished when Pilatre de Rosier, and 
Count Dampierre arrived from Paris, 
with letters of Etienne Montgolfier to 
his brother Joseph: they told him 
their intention was to astend in the 
balloon we were preparing. At that 
time two friends of mine, one a natu- 
ralist, the other a geographer, had 
agreed to ascend with Mr. J. Mont- 
golfier, and me : we mentioned it to 
rilatre, who said *w:e should then be 
six, instead of four : in fact, our ma- 
chine could carry up many more. 

Soon after, arrived the Prince 
Charles de Ligne, who took a great 
proportion of the subscription, and ex- 
pressed his wish to ascend with Mr. 
Montgolfier, who could not refuse him, 
nor the Count de Laurencien aud 
Count d’Anglefort, as they insisted to 
be also of that aerial voyage. 

I then found myself under the neces- 
sity of requesting my two friends to re- 
linquish their intended ascension ; with 
the promise of Mr. Montgolfier that 
they should accompany us in another 
balloon, which he contemplated mak- 
ing entirely of silk, and on a new plan. 

Ours being finished, it was inflated 
several* times, and in one of these ex- 
periments, Prince de Ligne observed 
to roe that he did not expect 1 could go 
in the gallery, as it had only six fit 
places, which were all engaged. 1 an- 
swered him, I did not care, that I had 
been the first who had proposed to as- 
cend, and that if the balloon could go 
up, I should go witfi it : he did not ap- 

r ;ar to be pleased with my answer, and 
left the place. 


It was at that very time that the fire 
was so badly managed, that the upper 
part of the balloon was burnt. You will 
see by Mr. de Faujas’ work that the 
damage was soon repaired. Mr Mont- 
golfier reproached me with having 
ceased to conduct the fire, and wished 
me to assist again in the last experi- 
ments. 

The aerostat having been exposed to 
rain, snow, and frost, for several days, 
the coarse tow doth it was made of, 
became injured in many places, and we 
were under the necessity of taking off* 
the net. which surrounded it. and of ty- 
ing the cords of the gallery to the bal- 
loon itself. 

On the 19th of January 1784, as it 
was ready to ascend, Mr. Pilatre de 
Kocift* was the fifth person who went 
into tile gallery; and the balloon was 
ascending, when I perceived Mr. Mont- 
golfier conversing with Mr. De Fles- 
selles the intendant : 1 took him in my 
arms and carried him into the galleiy, 
of which I seized hold myself, when it 
was several feet high,*nd went up un- 
perceived by those who were in it, ex- 
cept Mr. Montgol6er. 

The balloon was at a considerable 
height, when Prince de Ligue seeing 
me, appeared quite surprised, -ns wett 
as some of the other aeronauts. He 
^ 'ssed some disapprobation, as he 
-*seped to me a few days before, 
ere tfrgre only six seats in thegal- 
It c. &c. I answered him pretty 

botv " id repeated what I had told 

him >re, that I was the first human 
bein fe ho had expressed the design to 
ascend in that balloon ; and to cot the 
matter short, that I was not under his 
control : “ Princes, added I, may con- 
sider themselves our superiors on earth, 
but in the aerial regions we are now 
exploring, we are all equal, and oQthe 
same level.” 

. The hortness of the voyage, of 
which you will see the partfculars, pre- 
vented further discussion, and on the 
same evening at the theatre, the Prince* 
embraced me, and gave me every mark 
of friendship, &c. &c. 
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You will excuse me, sir, for having 
taken so much of your attention for the 
perusal of these Uninteresting particu- 
lars, which have become a great deal 
more so, from the lapse of time that 
has intervened. My intention has 
been only to convince you that Mr. Ca- 
vallo, or any other author who may 
have asserted that my ascension in that 
balloon was a “ very remarkable in- 
stance of enthusiasm, rather thancour- 
age," has been in the wrong, as I had 
certainly time to reflect on my deter- 
mination. 

I remain Sir, &c. 

G. O. FONTAINE. 

P. S. Give me leave to also ob- 
serve to you, that experiments with 
inflammable air (or hydrogen gas) were 
often made by my friend Joseph Mont- 
golfier, long before the Savans of Par 
tit had (as mentioned in your Journal) 
introduced that new mode ; and I my- 
self, saw in Lyons, several of these ve- 
ry experiments, &c. Some time be- 
fore the ascension of his balloon, at 
Lyons, Joseph Montgolfier made the 
experiment of parachutes. Being in 
the city of Avignon, he threw from 
the tower of the palace of the Vice 
Legate , a basket with a sheep in it, 
to which was attached a parachute; 
and the animal descended safe into a 
field, where he was afterwards found 
grazing. 


Letter of M. Pilaire de Rosier, to M. Fan- 
jus do Fond. 

Slit, 

The subscription opened at Ly 
ons before the first serial voyage, was 
for the purpose of repeating the ‘ex- 
periment made at Versailles. The 
cost of the machine was estimated at 
4y400 livres; and it was constructed 
sufficiently large to raise a horse, or 
such other animals as might be sus- 
pended, to the amonnt of 8000 lbs : but 
JM. de Montgolfier has now far exceed- 
ed his own engagements, as well as 
the expectations of more than *100,000 
snectators. bv elevating 1 5.600 Ihs. tn 


iment lasted but 57 minutes, of which 
only 17 were employed in filling the 
balloon, containing 145,000 cubic feet 
of rarefied air, produced by the com- 
bustion of 500 lbs. of alder wood. As 
to the voyage, of which so much has 
been said at Paris, it is a chimera enr 
gendered by the envious, who endea*- 
voured to tarnish the lustre of an ex- 
periment, the success of which, very 
clearly demonstrates the utility of this 
important discovery. M. de Mont- 
golfier, who had constantly disavowed 
the.reporta which had*been circulating 
on this subject, engaged M. de Fles- 
selles, the prefect of the province, to 
interpose his authority to oblige the 
persons who had taken possession of 
the gallery, to leave it; but these 
brave teronauts, penetrated with the 
most, noble enthusiasm, unanimously 
resolved not to quit the machine, till 
it was no longer able to hold them. 
Tbe zeal and courage of these gentle- 
men was worthy of admiration, but 
lessened the- interest of the experi- 
ment, the result of which would have 
been, that the balloon would progrea- • 
sively have ascended to the height of 
23,240 feet. M. de Montgolfier deter- 
mined to accompany it, and at the 
moment it was leaving the ground, I 
sprang in : the weight of my body 
having caused the balloon to descend, 
M. Fontaine availed himself of the 
opportunity to jump, without its being 
noticed, into the gallery. Those versed 
in physics may readily conceive that 
this excess of weight was directly op- 
posed to the projected ascension. It 
would be very difficut to give you a 
description of all the sensations the 
public seemed to experience At the 
time when this vast edifice left the 
earth : a part of the people on their 
knees ; others with extended hands in 
the attitude of invoking Heaven; some 

( females fainted, whilst others were un- 
able to restrain thqfrj^ar^- The men, 
divided between admiration and fear, 
followed in crowds, through snow and 
mud. the imnosinp- march of the ma- 
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tilers hi ft state ecstaey (of which 
there are few examples) seemed only 
to dread tbeperiod when they should 
descend. The atmosphere was so 
calm, that the balloon in aseeoding 
described a line perpendicular to the 
platform, where it was inflated ; and 
did not ^deviate from its course for 
eight minutes. It descended, at length, 
at a short distance from the place of 
departure. Scarcely had we touched 
the ground, when numerous retinues 
bore M. de Montgolfier, and the other 
voyagers in tridfhph to their coaches, 
which they accompanied to the hotel 
where I staid. The express, who is 
Waiting for me, prevents me, sir, from 
giving you a detail of all the means 
employed to evince satisfaction, and 
render homage to the genius of M. de 
Montgolfier. I scarcely* have time to 
assure you of the consideration, and of 
the very distinguished sentiments with 
which 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

PILATRE DE BOSIEJL 

January 28, 1784. 

M. Pilatre de Rozier is mistaken, 
for Mr. Fontaine who had assisted and 
co-operated at all the experiments, saw 
him in fact enter as the fifth person in 
the gallery, which was already about 
four feet high, when Mr. Fontaine 
lifted up Mr. J. Montgolfier (who was 
in conversation with Mr. de Flesselles) 
and threw him over into the gallery, 
while he himself clambered in, at the 
moment it left the platform. [M.S. 
note of Mr. Fontaine .] 

Extract of letter of M. Mathon, De la Cour, 

director of the academy of Sciences at 

Lyons. 

“ At the instant the cords were cut, 
both Messrs. Montgolfier and Pilatre 
de Rozier jumped into the gallery : 
M. Fontaine, who had had a good deal 
to do with the balloon, also jumped 
in at the moment of its departure ; al- 
though his name had not been entered 
amoug those who were to be of the 
▼oyage, yet this sudden transport of 

bis. was PtrnvH nn arminil i\f hi 4 


Mr. Fontaine, intimately connected 
with Mr. Joseph Montgolfier, bad in- 
formed him at the first construction of 
the balloon, of his design of stationing 
himself in the gallery, and ascending 
with it : Mr. Montgolfier told him that 
this determination did not surprise 
him, for that he also intended himself 
to ascend ; and in this manner, added 
he, we shall occupy the places of the 
intended animals but very soon after, 
the arrival of Mr. Pilatre de Rosier, 
and the Count de Oampierre, which 
was followed by that of the other ae- 
ronauts, swelled the number to six (in- 
cluding Mr. Montgolfier.) Mr. Fon- 
taine could not, however, reconcile it 
to himsejf, to abandon his project : he 
therefore went up to the ballooo, threw 
his friend Montgolfier over, and seis- 
ing hold of the gallery, already several 
feet from the platform, he clambered 
in himself. [M.S. note of Mr. Fon- 
taine.] 

From the letters already quoted, and 
other authorities in the compilation of M. 
Faujas de St. Fond, we have translated 
the following summary to illustrate Mr. 
Fontaine's account. — The enterprise was 
commenced by a subscription of 4,400 
livres: that sum being deemed sufficient, 
as the balloon was to constructed on 
an economical plan, in consequence of its 
being intended merely for the elevation of 
some large quadruped. Accordingly, it 
was composed bf coarse tow-cloth, which 
was doubled, and between the folds wus 
stitched three thicknesses of paper. Its 
height was 126 feet, and its diameter 103 
feet. No person as yet had ever ascended, 
but before it was completed, the aerial 
voyage of M. Pilatre de Rosier took place, 
and as there was then a great desire among 
many persons to follow the example, 
the gallery was constructed accordingly. 
When finished, it was inflated several 
times, and in one of the experiments it 
caught fire ftom tod ihd^^fhel having 
been put in the grate, but it was extia- 
Miithpri without much difficult^ he fciiJ 
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1784, the ascension took place, with the 
following persons in the gallery, vis. 

M. Joseph de Montgolfier, 

M. Pilatre de Rosier, 

Count de Laurencin, 

Count de Dampierre, 

Prince Charles de Ligne, 

Count de Laporte d’Angiefort, 

M. Fontaine. 

It roae perpendicularly for some minutes, 
and its greatest elevation was supposed to 
have been, about 600 toises — it then moved 
horizontally, until it became torn in seve- 
ral places, when it descended rapidly, but 
not so as to injure the aeronauts on com- 
ing to the ground, which they did at a 
short distance from the place of ascent 
rion. In the evenlpg they attended the 
theatre, where they were received with 
the most enthusiastic applause, and were 
crowned with wreaths. Mr. Fontaine, 
who was in the pit, underwent a similar 
coronation, on being recognised. 

Such are the particulars of this singular 
enterprise. Of the subsequent fate of the 
intrepid men who were associated with 
Mr. Fontaine in its dangers, we have gath- 
ered the following brief account: Count 
Dampierre, who was then an officer in the 
regiment of French guards, became com- 
mander in chief on the defection of Du- 
mourier, and was killed at the battle of 
St Amend, 1798. 

Prince Charles de Ligne, who was the 
eldest son of the author of the “ Memoirs,” 
took an opposite side to that of his aerial 
colleague, Dampierre ; and like him fell in 
buttle during the same war. 

Count D’Anglefbrt, had then just re- 
covered from a dangerous wound received 
from a mutinous soldier in his regiment ; 
but is now dead. 

Count Laurencin, was considerably ad- 
vanced in years, and in all probability has 
lhng since paid the debt of nature. 

Mr. Joseph Montgolfier, is (as well as his 
brother Etienne) now no more. 

Mr. Pilatre de Rosier, in the following 
year, attempted, with Mr. Romain, to cross 
the British Channel, but the balloon taklnt 


killed, 16th Jane, 1786, near Boulogne. 
He was about 80 yean of age, and wRh a 
slender form, united a soul perfectly fear- 
less. He was a man of science, and had 
been for many yean engaged In a chemi- 
cal laboratory at Paris. He wes after- 
wards appointed chief director of the Ly- 
ceum established by Monsieur, (the bro- 
ther of the king,) now Louis xvinr In the 
ascension of Etienne Montgolfier’s balloon 
at Paris, he Voluntarily attached his for- 
tunes to the car, and was accordingly the 
first mortal that was ever* 

# « Hors’d 

“ Upon the sightless courien of the air." 

He then went to Lyons, where he bore so 
conspicuous e share In the enterprise 
which has been the subject of this article. 


Fon ran Masonic Register. 

SECOND ADVENT DISPENSATION. 
Mr. Pratt, 

Religion and politics are synony- 
mous. Civil and religious liberty are 
preparatory to a resurrection from the 
dead. I am peculiarly impressed with 
the persuasion that liberty must even- 
tuate in an equality of possessions ; or, 
in other words, it will enable us to 
comprehend that mine and thine, are 
not the language of perfect charity. 
We should yield all our possessions to 
the commonwealth, for the good and 
welfare of the whole, in all its parts 
and ramifications. The time for la- 
bour should be necessarily equal, as 
in an army, or a ship. Every one 
who eats, should cultivate the soil, or 
fish, in due proportion, say three hours 
each day — and as all must likewise 
engage in some trade, three hours 
more may perhaps suffice for such 
avocation. And, except when har- 
vest, roads, or other public duties de- 
manded, the remainder of the day 
could be spent in reading, music, 
singing, sacred daiiting, and amuse- 
ments. The progress of knowledge 
being infinite, every possible stimulus 
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be given to those whose application 
and industry enabled them to make 
the greatest progress in the arts and 
sciences, and invented the best ma- 
chinery to decrease labour. They 
might be drawn in triumphal cars, 
while 10,000 times 10,000 musicians 
wer§ tuning their praise, and music 
and singing electrified the whole with 
supernal joy. Every difficulty touch* 
ing a choice of individual occupation, 
could be removed by drawing of lots, 
if an appeal should be made from the 
wisdom of the sages, or the minority of 
votes ; — yet, who could be so hardy 
even in the present degraded state of 
mankind as to object ? 

In the name pf the God of harmo- 
ny, and by the coat of Immanuel, and 
the wateMymbol of his baptism, 1 call 
upon all the separated links of his 
church to unite. 

Let names, and sects, and parties fall ; 

Let Christ, with us, be all in aU. 

Take the crown of thorns from the 
head of tha>t blessed Redeemer ; bring 
forth the royal diadem of peace and 
unity, and crown him Lord of all. At- 
tend better to the symbols of sacred 
writ, which is all a profound allegory, 
drawn in the most striking images by 
Omniscience — the unutterable I Am 
that I Am. May we assimilate as 
water, or leavened bread, or genuine 
wine, in our sacrament for the Com* 
farter , the key-stone of the arch. — 
Come out from all those who want 
faith in this only 'true consummation 
of Jesus, the chief corner-stone, by re- 
covering our primeval light of right 
reason, (Melchis^ deck’s Oracle.) By 
thus returning to equality, sin, death, 
hell, will eventually cease ; because as 
all miuds become united, harmonized, 
and blended into one mind, the absent 
deity would return, revive — for in one- 
another, and in him, in perfect fellow- 
ship, is immortality. All nature’s 
motto is, United we stand* divided we 
faH 

I shall from time to time, commu- 
nicate to you my system of magic 


no gain. Freely I have received; 
freely I impart. 

Your cosmopolite friend, 

Edw. P. Page. 

PUNCTUATION. 

The errors that so frequently occur 
in punctuation, may sometimes be at- 
tributed to the hqrried application of 
a writer: as it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, says a learned author, “ to keep 
a busy eye steadily fixed upon evanes- 
cent atoms.” But it oftener arises 
from ignorance of the practice; or 
more generally, as well as inexcusa- 
bly, from an affectation of contempt, 
for so minute a drudgery. The fol- 
lowing anecdote however, very forci- 
bly illustrates the importance, which 
at times, may be attached to this very 
essential, although apparently incon- 
siderable department of composition. 

Bar Ingenuity. 

A cuHous and very ingenious expe- 
dient was lately vesorted to at a trial 
in Green-street, to save a prisoner 
charged with robbery. The principal 
thing that appeared in evidence against 
him was a confession alledged to have 
been made by him at the police office, 
and taken down in writing by a po- 
lice officer. The document purport- 
ing to contain this self-criminating ac- 
knowledgment was produced by the 
officer, and the following passage was 
read from it : 

“Siangan said he never^ robbed bat twine 
said it was Crawford.** 

This it will be observed, has no mark 
Of the writer’s having any notion of 
punctuation, but the meaning he at- 
tached to it will be evident from the 
following mode of printing it : — 

“ Mangan said he never robbed but twic e 
“ Said it t oas qrawford.” 

Mri O’Gorman, the Counsel for the 
prisoner, begged to look at the paper. 
He perused it, and rather astonished 
the peace officer by asserting, that, m 
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clearly established bis iunocence.— 
u This,” said the learned gentleman, 
u i s the fair and obvious reading of the 
sentence : — 

“ Maogan said he never robbed — 

“ But twice said it was Crawford.” 

The man was acquitted. — Caledonian 
Mercury . 

From the Salem Gazette. 

Mb. Editor, 

As the engraving from the celebra- 
ted picture of The Last Supper , 
painted by Leonardo da Vinci, an 
eminent Florentine painter, and a most 
extraordinary man in every respect, 
has become a common ornament of 
ear parlours, I take the liberty to send 
yon a short account of it for publica- 
tion. The original which 1 met with 
in a late number of the Edinburg Re- 
view, is in French, and is taken from 
a work written by the Baron de Sten- 
dahl. I have not been able to do jus- 
tice to the affecting simplicity and 
beauty of the original: but the trans- 
lation may nevertheless be useful to 
those who cannot read French. With 
the exception of a little hypercriti- 
cism on the subject of the Apostle 
Thomas, it is one of the most satisfac- 
tory accounts that I have any where 
foond of* the admirable picture above 
mentioned. I am yours. 

THE LAST SUPPER. * 

The intention of the painter here 
was to represent that affecting scene, 
and to recall that identical moment of 
time, in which Jesus, regarding him 
merely in the light of a young philo- 
sopher surrounded by his disciples on 
the evening previous to bis death, de- 
clares with a heart melting with sor- 
row and pity, that one of them is a- 
bout to betray him: “Verity I say 
unto you. that one of you shall de- 
fray me ” A bosom so tender and 
benevolent, must have been deeply af- 
fected by the reflection, that among 
twelve mends whom he had chosen, 


with wltom he kept concealed m order 
to escape an , unjust persecution, and 
with whom he wished to unite on that 
day in a fraternal repast, emblem of 
that union of hearts, and Universal 
love which he wished to see diffused 
throughout the world, that among 
these should be found a traitor, who 
for a sum of money was ready to. de- 
liver him up to his enemies. GriefJ 
so affecting and sublime, required, to 
be represented in painting, a composi- 
tion the most simple, leaving the atten- 
tion wholly engrossed by the words 
which Jysnf was then uttering. It 
was important too that the heads of 
the disciples should possess a charac- 
ter of grandeur, accompanied with the 
utmost dignity of action, in order ful- 
ly to impress us with the conviction 
that it was not simply the despicable 
foar of death which overpowered the 
heart of Jesus. If he had been a com- 
mon man he would have loA no time 
in the indulgence of a sorrow 'which 
might prove fatal to him : he would 
immediately have killed Judas, or 
else have fled precipitately in compa- 
ny with those disciples who still re- 
mained faithful to him. That celes- 4 
tial purity and intensity of feeling 
which so strikingly characterise the 
conduct of Jesus on this occasion, did 
not escape the observation of Leonar- 
do da Vinci. Shocked at the fright- 
ful enormity of so black a deed, and 
witnessing the turpitude of men, Je- 
sus becomes disgusted with life, and 
willingly abandons himself to that di- 
vine melancholy which has taken pos- 
session of his soul, indifferent to the 
preservation of a mournful existence, 
which mudt be passed in the midst of 
beings so ungrateful. Jesus beholds 
his system of universal philanthropy 
destroyed. “ I am deceived saith he 
to himself, l believed the hearts of all 
mankind like* my own.” His grief is 
such, that in addressing his disciples 
in those sorrowful words, one of you 
shall betray me ; — lie dares not look 
upon any of them. He is seated at a 

long table, the side of which farthest 
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from the window, and nearest to the 
spectator, remains empty. St. John, 
whom of all the disciples he loved 
most tenderly, is on the right. Next 
to St. John, is St. Peter 5 and beyond 
him appears the hard-hearted Judas. 
As the side of the table in front re- 
mains unoccupied throughout its en- 
tire. length, the spectator has a dis- 
tinct view of each personage. The 
moment of time is that in which Je- 
sus has just uttered the dreadful pro- 
phecy, and a spontaneous expression 
of indignation is depicted In the 
countenance of every one present. St. 
John, overcome by what he has heard, 
listens however with some attention to 
St Peter, who eagerly communicates 
to him his suspicions of one of the 
apostles oil the right of the spectator. 
Judas, half turned round, endeavors to 
obtain a sight of St Peter, and to had 
out of whom he it speaking with so 
much earnestness, but at the same 
time endeavors to preserve his coun- 
tenance, and dispel every suspicion 1 
in regard to himself. But he is alroa- ! 
dy discovered. St. James the less, 
passing his left arm over the shoulder 
of St. Andrew, indicates to St. Peter 
that the traitor is at his side. St An- 
drew contemplates Judas with horror. 

* gt. Bartholomew, who is standing up 
at the end of the table 00 the left of 
the spectator, has risen to obtain a 
better view of the traitor. On the 
left of Christ, St. James protests his 
innocence by a gesture quite natural, 
among every people; he opens his 
arms, and presents his bosom unpro- 
tected. St. Thomas abruptly quits 
his seat, briskly approaches Jesus, and 
elevates the finger of his 1*ight hand, 
seems to say to the Saviour — What ! 
one of us ?” Here is one of those ar- 
tifices of the pencil which reminds us 
that painting is after all only a terres- 
trial art. This picture was necessary- 
to indicate the moment of time to the 
ordinary observer, and to make him 
clearly understand the import of the 
words just uttered by St. Thomas. 
But this apostle has not that grandeur' 


of soul which ought to characterise 
the friend of Jesus. Of what conse- 
quence is it whether he was to be be- 
trayed by one or more of his disciples ? 
One bad been found base enough to 
betray so affectionate a master. It 
was the consciousness of that which 
must have overwhelmed them all for 
the moment. And immediately af> 
ter, this other reflection must haveoe* 
ctured to them — “ We shall never be- 
hold him again l 99 And almost in the 
same breath, they would ask them- 
selves — u In what • way shall we sate 
him V 9 St Philip, the youngest of the 
apostles, by a motion indicative of 
frankness and simjtficity, rises in or- 
der to protest his fidelity. Sc Mat- 
thew is repeating the alarming words 
to St. Simon, who will not believe the 
unwelcome truth. St. Thaddeos, who 
had before communicated them, ap- 
peals to St. Matthew, who had beard 
them as well as himself. St. Simoa, 
the last of the apostl-s, on the right of 
the spectator, seems to exclaim— 
u What tale of horror do you date to 
otter!" But we soon feel that all 
those who surround Jesus are only his 
disciples, and after having surveyed | 
the different personages, the eye 
quickly returns to, and fixes itself upon 
their divine master, whom we behold 


bowed down, indeed, but there is a 
greatness in his sorrow, which pene- 
trates us to the very soul. The miad 
is here brought Jback to the contempla- 
tion of one of the greatest evils of life 
— treachery in friendship. We fad 
an oppression at the heart ; we _ 
for more air — we look round, and 
find that the painter, anticipating omr 
sensations, has left open the door amd 
the two windows at the lower end of 
the apartment. Through these the 
eye catches a view of a distant and 
peaceful country, and we find ourselves 
somewhat relieved. But we languish 
for that soothing tranquility which 
pervades Mount Sion, and which aa 
often induced Jesus to lead his disci- 
ples thither. The evening sun, whose 
dyingrays descend through the opea- 
Digitized by Google 
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i*t£, diffuses a melancholy light in uni- 
son with the feelings of the spectator, 
and he too plainly perceives that this 
is the last night wokh the friend of 
man will pass upon the earth. At the 
setting of the Sun on tU Mccccdlug 
day, he wiH no longer be in existence. 

THE FLOWER GIRL. 

“Piray, buy a nosegay of a poor 
orphan !” said a female voice, in a 
plaintive and melodious tone, as I was 
passing the corner of the Hay-market. 

I turned hastily, and beheld a girl a- 
bout fourteen, whcfce drapery, though 
ragged, was dean, and^hose form was 
such as a painter might have chosen 
for a youthful Venus. Her neck, 
without colouring, was white as snow; 
and her features, though not regularly 
beautiful, were interesting, and set off 
by a transparent complexion; her 
eyes, dark and intelligent, were sha-. 
died by loose ringlets of a raven black, 
and poured their sweetly supplicating 
beams through the silken shade of ve- 
ry long lashes. On one arm hung a 
basket full of roses; and the other was 
stretched out towards me with one of 
the rose buds. I put my hand into 
my pocket, and drew out some silver ; 
44 Take this, my pretty girl,” said I, 
putting it into hers, 44 and may that 
God, who is the Father of the father- 
less be the preserver of your existence, 
and your virtue! — Virtuous poverty 
is no crime.” 

I was turning from her, when she 
caught my withdrawn hand; and, 
putting it to her !ips, burst into a flood 
of fears. The action, and the look 
which accompanied it, touched my 
soul; it melted to the artless grati- 
tude of this poor flower girl, and a 
drop of sympathy fell from my cheeks. 
44 Forgive me, Sir,” said she, recover- 
ing from her transport, while a sweet 
blush diffused itself over her lovely 
face; “ my heart was full of what it 
could not express — nature impelled 
me to so free an action. You will 
pardon me, when 1 tell you, they 


were the first kind words I have 
heard since 1 lost all that was dear to 
me on earth .” A sob inter- 

rupted her discourse ; she stopped and 
wept silently; then raising up her 
fttce from the hand on which she had 
laid it — 44 O Sir ! I have no father ! 
no mother ! no relation ! Alas ! I have 
no friend in the world ! Ghoaked with 
her emotions, she was silent for a mo- 
ment before she could proceed.” My 
only friend is God ! on him I rely ; I 
submit to his will. I only pray that I 
may support with fortitude the mise- 
ries I am born to experience! To 
him, kind Sir, this heart shall always 
pray for yon. May that God forever 
protect you ! added she, dropping a 
courtesy, full of humility and native 
grace, as she retired. I returned her 
benediction, and went on. 

44 And can I thus leave this poor 
creature ?” said 1, as I walked pen- 
^rely on. 44 Can I leave her forever, 
without emotion ? What have I done 
for her, that can entitle me to her 
prayers ? Preserved her a few days 
from death, but that is all ! And shall 
I quit thee, fair flower, to see thee no 
more ? to be blown down by the rude 
blast of adversity ! to be cropped by 
some cruel spoiler ! droop thy lovely 
head beneath the blight of early sor- 
row ! — No ! thou hast been reared on 
some happier bank; thou hast been 
nurtured by the sweet fears of matern- 
al affection ; thou hast once blushed 
beneath the cheering sun of domestic 
content, and under it thou shalt bloom 
again !” I turned, as I spoke : my 
heart beat with its sweet purpose. 
I saw the beautiful flower girl before 
me. I approached— caught her hand 
— the words of triumphant virtue 
burst from my lips : — 

44 Come, thou lovely, deserted girl ! 
come and add one more to the happy 
croupe who call me father! their 
home shall be thine : thou shalt share 
their comforts : thou shah be taught 
with them that virtue their father 
tries to practice !” She stopped me; 
her eyes flashed with frantic joy ; she 
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flung herself on her knees before me, 
and burst into a flood of rapturous 
tears. I raised her in my arms — T 
hushed her eloquent gratitude, and led 
her to a home of happiness and piety. 
She loves my children; she lores 
their father, and is equally beloved by 
them all — and the poor orphan of the 
Hay-market is now the partner of my 
only son J Da Burgh*. 

From the Zanesville Messenger. 

A NEW SILVER MINE. 

We received the following account 
of a silver mine, a few days since from 
a gentlemen in Peru, Huron county, 
Ohio. It appears that the prospect 
was considered good enough to ven- 
ture an experiment, and who knows 
but Peru , in Ohio, may prove as cele- 
brated a place for money as Peru in 
South America. 

“ A silver mine (supposed to be ve- 
ry valuable) has lately been discover- 
ed in this county, in the township of 
Ridgefield, about five miles north- 
west from the county seat. It lies on 
the bank of Huron river, about four- 
teen miles from its mouth, on the pre- 
mises of Jabez F. Irony, and Martin 
Loudon Siago. It was first discovered 
by Mr. Daniel Page, a respectable 
citizen of this place. They have since 
formed a respectable committee, con- 
sisting of three gentlemen of candour 
and respectability, who, after mature 
deliberation, deemed it a matter of the 
utmost importance, and therefore have 
made every exertion in their power 
to hasten a speedy excavation, in 
hopes to realize the benefits arising 
therefrom ; they have now sunk about' 
thirty feet below the surface, and have 
twenty feet further to dig before they 
find the hidden treasure; they have 
already found several large veins, 
which, upon trial, appear to.be rich 
silver ore — and notwithstanding the 
general cry against silver mines by the 
ignorant, the proprietors have the ful- 
lest confidence of its value, and feel in 


hopes that it will prove a complete 
antidote against hard times." 

iftAXJM. 

There is no condition of life that 
excludes a wise man from discharging 
his duty. If his fortune be good, he 
tempers it ; if bad, he masters it; if he 
has an estate, he will exercise his vir- 
tue in plenty ; if none, in poverty. 


For the Masonic Register 

THE MOUNTAIN GRAVE-YARD. 

Surrounded by rugged eminences 
which pushed \beir summits into the 
“ lazy pacing clouds," I came to a 
small knoll, thickly covered with the 
never fading laurel. Though unassu- 
ming, and lowly in its growth, k car- 
ried me back to the remote traditiona- 
ry period, when its deity, in the full- 
ness of his affection for a cruel maid, 
ordered that it should adorn the future 
brows of the worthy, and of the brave ! 
It now shadowed a place, consecrated 
as the burial ground of the humble 
mountaineer. The day was cloudy — 
the sky was of that peculiar inky hoe, 
which is ever the precursor of a win- 
ter storm. It was near the setting of 
a sun, who in his course had u dis- 
dained to shine" on the aspiring rocks 
which environed this secluded spot. 
Every object, and every recollection, 
conspired to render it more gloomy — 
the long rows of sepulchral hillocks 
were arranged with the precision of 
martial columns, and to the vision of 
the observer, they appeared confined 
to the circular boundary produced by 
the natural curvature of the ground. 

The silent tenantry of this solitary 
and romantic bill, rested from their 1*- 
bours, yet, “in my mind’s eye," I 
could see the sturdy smith, of former 
days, leaning on bis anvil, to swallow 
the post-boy’s news ; and the moun- 
tain maid, tricked in all the finely of 
gaudy ribbons, and flimsy muslins, 
tripping on airy foot across her native 
rocks. But here, the one was no low- 
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«r than the heroes whom he may some- 
times have envied ; nor the other less 
happy, than those who in pnblic as- 
semblies had 

14 rustled in unpaid-for silks." 

To the same complex ion they all had 
come a£ last-r“ Malice for them had 
done its worst,” and the “ storied urn, 
and animated bust" of the one, affords 
ed as little consolation, Os did the lau- 
rels which waved in the mountain 
breeze over the lowly tombs of the 
others. 

EXTRAORDINARY THIRST. 

Br M. M. Bello t and Brongiarth. 

(Translated from the French.) 

The Philomatic Society, desirous of 
complying with a request made to 
them by M. Parmentier, in the name 
of Dr. Simmons, appointed M. Bellot 
and me to examine the constitution 
and bodily habit of a woman who 
drank an extraordinary quantity of 
water. 

On Saturday the 15th of October, 
we accordingly repaired to the Hotel 
des Arts, Fauxbourg, Saint Martin, 
where the woman resided $ but not 
fading her, we went to the place 
where her husband was at work, after 
procuring from the porter of the house, 
some information respecting her, which 
corresponded perfectly with what we 
had before heard. When we found 
her, she had a pitcher of water close 
by he. ; and in order that we might be 
witnesses of the extraordinary fact re- 
lated, it was agreed that she should 
come and pass a whole d^y with one 
of us. 

On Monday, October the 17th, we 
met for that purpose, and received 
from her the following particulars. — 
Catharine Bonsergent, the wife of 
James Fery , a cobler, residing at Paris, 
in the Hotel des Arts, Fauibourg, St. 
Martin, is forty years of age, and was 
bora at Senslis; she is of a very fair 
complexion ; her skin is delicate and 
freckled; she is rather thin than lusty ; 


and appears to be of a bilious habit.— 
Her arms are much leaner than any 
other part of her body. 

After she was weaned, she was pla- 
ced under the care of her grandmo- 
ther, who drank a great deal of wine, 
and taught her to do the same. When 
she returned to her mother, she vomi- 
ted every thing she swallowed; and 
the matter she threw np was of a black 
colour. F rom her earliest infancy she 
bad a very great thirst, and sought 
every means of allaying it. Before 
she was married, she drank three pail- 
fols of water ; but after she married, 
two pailfuls served Igr till she brought 
forth her first child, when she returned 
to her former quantity till she had her 
fourth child. After that period, she 
drank only two pailfuls in twenty-four 
hours. * 

When she is indisposed, she has not 
the same thirst ; and when she does 
not drink as much as she desires, she 
finds herself ill. When she lies in, 
she has a much greater thirst than usu- 
al. Her thirst is never greater in sum- 
mer than in winter. Silt provisions, 
which she is not fond of eating, occa- 
sion no greater thirst to her than 
others. 

Her thirst is announced by a faint- 
ness at the stomach, like that which 
one experiences when hungry. She 
has a elammy mouth, and cannot, as 
she says, swallow a morsel of bread, 
when she has drank, she feels about 
the region of the stomach a considera- 
ble coldness, which makes her shiver 
for some time; and which obliges her 
to be continually by tbe fire whenever 
the weather is in the least cool. 

This woman’s lower lip is very 
thick, and covered with scurf; she 
feels very severe shooting pains in it, 
especially during summer; and she 
is subject to hemorrhoids, which do 
not discharge. When she is troubled 
with these, her lip is no longer sore. 

She has bad eleven children at ten 
births. She has been subject to the 
hemorrhoids since she lay in with her 
first child. Of all her children, none 
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•re alive bat two; sad all those that 
she nursed were subject to different 
maladies. Her eldest, who is still 
alive, has a disorder of the skin, some- 
thing like the itcn, but it is not infec- 
tious. The youngest, whom she nur- 
sed only a month, enjoys perfect 
health. 

This woman is the only person of 
her family, that has so excessive a 
thirst. She perspires in sufficient a- 
bundance; and voids urine in propor- 
tion to what she drinks. She, how- 
ever, never spits. She drinks neither 
wine, coffee, nor spiritous liquors. She 
informed us that she eats a great deal ; 
but this we did At observe. During 
ten hours, the time she remained with 
us, she drank fourteen pints of water, 
which might weigh about twenty-eight 
pounds. She told us that she refresh- 
ed herself every hour and a half, in the 
night, with drinking, which makes ex- 
actly the quantity which she assurred 
us she consumed in twenty-four hours. 
During the above time, she voided ten 
pints of urine. 

M. M. Bonnard, Lair, and ftobil- 
liard, Members of the Society, saw 
this woman with us for a great part of 
Ae day. 

WOMAN. 

Sweet tender aex ! with snares encompass’d 
* round. 

On others hang thy comforts and thy rest. 

Ho oe. 

Nature has made woman weak, 
that she might receive with gratitude 
the protection of man. Yet how often 
Is this appointment perverted ! How 
often does her protector become her op- 
presser ! Even custom seems leagued 
against her. Bom with the tenderest 
feelings, her whole life is commonly a 
struggle to suppress them. Placed in 
the most favorable circumstances, her 
choice is confined to a few objects ; 
and unless where singularly fortunate, 
her ^ fondest partialities are only a 
modification of gratitude. She ms? 


reject, but cannot invite ; may te& 
what would make her wretched, bat 
dare not even whisper what would 
make her happy; and, in a word, ex- 
ercises merely a negative upon the 
most important event of her life. Man 
has leisure to look around him, and 
may marry at any age, with almost 
equal advantage; but woman must 
improve the fleeting moment, and de- 
termine quickly at the hazard of deter- 
mining rashly. The spring time of 
her beauty will not last ; its wane will 
be tbe signal for the flight of her lovem; 
and if the present opportunity is neg- 
lected, she may be left to experience 
tbe only species of misfortune for 
which the world evinces no sympathy. 
How cruel, then, to increase the 
misery of her natural dependence! 
How ungenerous, to add treachery to 
strength, and deceive or disappoint 
those whose highest ambition is our 
favour, and whose only safety is oar 
honesty ! 

STRANGE EFFECTS OF ECCESSIVE 
JOY. 

An honourable and beautiful lady 
of t h g ifllamLof Naxos* named Poly- 
crite, when her city was In danger of 
being taken and destroyed by the Eth- 
reans, was most humbly besought by 
tbe chiefs of the town, to undertake an 
embassy, ia order to procure them 
peace, which she readily consented to : 
and being mistress of a very fine 
tongue, so prevailed with prince Diog- 
netes, the general of the siege, that be 
granted them peace, and marched 
away. 

The people of the town bearing of 
her success, ran out to meet her with 
acclamations. Some strewing her way 
with flowers, others with garlands, 
and all returning her thanks as their' 
sovereign preserveress. The lady 
was seized with such a flood of joy, 
upon hearing their gratitude, that in 
the instant, she expired in tbe midst of 
her honours, at the city gate ; and in- 
stead of being carried to the throne. 

Dig ' 
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was brought to her tomb, to the inex- 
pressible sorrow of the whole country. 

NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

The Grand Saline is between the 
two forks of the Arkansaw, about 280 
miles south-west of Fort Osage. It is 
a hard level plaift of a reddish colour- 
ed sand, of an irregular figure, being 
in circumference full eighty miles. 
From the appearance of drift wood, 
scattered on this tract, it would seem, 
the whole plain was constantly over- 
sowed by the surrounding streams. 
This plain is entirely covered, in dry, 
hot weather, from two to eighteen 
inches deep, with a crust of clean 
white salt, of a quality rather superior 
to the imported blown salt, which 
bears a striking resemblance to a field 
of new fallen snow, succeeded by rain, 
with alight crust on the top. No- 
thing can be more picturesque on a 
bright sunny morning, than this natu- 
ral curiosity. 

For the Masonic Register. 

CHANSOU. 

BriUantes fleurs musses, 

Herbe teudre croissez, 

De long de ces ravages ; 

Et vous, petits oisseaux, 

Mellez vos ramages, 

Au doux bruits de leurs eaux. 

Clemene snr ces bords, 

Vient chercher les tresor 
De la saison nouvelle ; 

Messagers du matin. 

Si vous voyez la belle, 

Chantez sur son chemin ; 

Et vous charmantes fleurs, 

Donees fines des pleura 
De la naissante Aurora, 

Meitez que la main 
De celle que j^dore 
Vous mussonne mi chemin. 

IMITATION. 

On the rivulets margin wild, 

^ephyix sport serene and mikl, 


Breathing perfumes, clad in gold, 
Spring 1 * sweet progeny unfold, 

’Mid the soft murmurs of the grove, 
Linnets pour their songs of lore. 

Hera Clenuna comes to seek 
The primrose pale, and violet meek, 

* The daisy and narcissus fair, 

The new-born treasures of the year— 
Harbingers of the opening day, 
Serenade her on the way. 

Morn 1 * soft children, fed with dew, 
Clad in every varied hue, 

Breathing perfumes, clad in gold, 

All your sweetest charms unfold. 
That the loveliest of the fair, 

May deem you worthy of her care. 

EFENIO TYPHANOS. 

From the Charleston Courier. 
Lines addressed to a friend during a Thun- 
der Storm. 

GOD IS NIGH! 

Hear’st thou the awful Thunders roll? 

Seebt thou the Lightnings fly ? 

Does the dark storm appal thy soul ? 
Remember ! God is nigh. 

Ah! fear not then the dread alarm : 

His ever-watchful eye 
Will keep thee safe from every harm— 
Remember! God is nigh. 

And should the storms of life assail 
Thy heart, thy faith to Jry ! 

Oh ! let them not, my friend, prevail— 

• Remember ! God is nigh. 

Cheerless has been my conquer^ day ; 

I’ve known no azure sky 
This hope alone, my only stay — 

I know that God is nigh ! 

From an English Paper. 

To a little, but very handsome lady. 
Where any thing abounds we find, 

That nobody will have it ! 

But when thereb little of the kind, 

Then all the people crave it 
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If wires are evils, as *t» knows, 
And frequently confess’d, 

The roan who’s wise will sorely own, 
A little one is best 

The god of love’s a little wight, 

Bat beautiful as thought ; 

Thou too art little — fair as light, 

And every thing — in short 

O, happy fair ! I think thee so, 

For mark the poet’s song ; 

“ Man wants but little here below, 

“ Nor wants that HUU long.” 


, MASONIC POSTSCRIPT. 

Njcw Castlx, (Kt.) Jrirx 7, 1821. 
Sir, 

Should you find a spare column 
in your Register, please insert the fol- 
lowing abstract of the proceedings of 
Simpson Lodge No. 31. You will 
thereby gratify the fraternity here. 

Fraternally yours, 

David White, jr. w. s. d. 
Brother Luther Pratt. 

DEDICATION. 

On Tuesday the 5th of June, in 
pursuance of the order of the Most 
Worshipful H. Clay, Grand Master 
of Kentucky, the Masonic Hall of 
Simpson Lodge, No. 31, in the town 
of New Castle, was solemnly dedica- 
ted to Masonic purposes, according to 
the ancient custom and usages of the 
fraternity. 

A numerous assemblage of Masons, 
from the surrounding lodges, assisted 
on the occasion. 

In the absence of the Grand Offi- 
cers, the following brothers were se- 
lected to officiate in the performance 
of the ceremony of Consecration, as 
Grand Officers protempore, vix : 

M. W. James Moore, G. M. 

R. W. David White, Jr. D. G. M. 

W. John W. Brite, Sr, G. W. 

W. Edward Branham, jr. G.W. 
M. Rev. Charles Crawford, G. C. 


Rev. Joseph Oglesby, G. O. 
Edward C. Draoe, G. & 
William Smith, G. T. 
Thos. Rodman, Sr. G. D. 
Jno. T. Payne, Jr* G* D. 
Benj. F. Dupuy, G. M. 
Edward George, ^ « 
Tbos. F. Rees, \ ^ 
Zacheriah Bell, G. S. B, 
Nicholas L. Oliver, G. T. 
William BeU, P. A. 

The following brethren > were se- 
lected and appointedzfcearers of the 
Lodge to the MasonS Hall, vis;**! 
James Bradskaw, Abraham 
John Meek, Philip G. Payn?, Robert 
Samuel, David Failey, Samuel Ire-, 
land, and Joham Henderson. 

Much credit is due to the officers 
and other brethren, for their 8 **. 
conduct, and correct deportment $ the 
excellent order in which they per- 
formed the march in procession to the 
Hall, and for the prompt discharge of 
the several duties subsequently assign- 
ed them. 

The Rev. Joseph Oglesby, acting 
as Grand Orator, delivered a Sermon 
from 12th Romans, part of 10th 
verse, to the fraternity and a crowded 
assembly of respectable spectators, 
convened in the church. We cannot, 
on this occasion, withhold the just 
meed of praise due to brother Ogles- 
by, for his able, eloquent, and appro- 
priate address delivered on the occa- 
sion ; which, in substance and form, 
was so happily arranged, and so for- 
cibly and impressively delivered. — 
Never, on any Masonic exhibition, 
have we witnessed greater delight, or 
a more universal unanimity prevailing 
amongst the hearers, on the excellency 
of the topics discussed, and the style 
and manner of their delivery. 

“NEW INOISITfON” DEFEATED. 

“ Down with the Carbonari.” 

Mob-ay ot Maple*. 

It is with more than common pleasure 
that we have read the following 
regarding a decbkm of the ( 
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bly of PresbyterianB, reflecting the highest 
credit to the sentiments of that reverend 
association; for we deem their “ indefinite 
postponement” only as a gentle mode of 
reprobating an act of their misguided 
brethren, that has incurred the extreme 
censure of liberal minded men, and which 
can find justification from none but the 
41 Holy Alliance,” or their worthy support- 
ers — the lasaroni of Italy. 

“ Among the subjects that came 
fore the late General Assembly of the 

S ibyterian Church* was one submit- 
by the Synod of Pittsburgh, viz : — 
tber it was consistent with the cha- 
racter of a minister of the Gospel to 
attend and participate in the meetings 
of the Masonic Lodges ; and whether 
it was right for them to hold religious 
communion with those persons who 
visit and belong to those lodges ? The 
Genera] Assembly, deeming it inexpe- 
dient to decide upon a subject on 
which they did not possess sufficient 
information, and considering that some 
of their own pious and excellent mem- 
bers belonged to the Masonsic frater- 
nity, judiciously and wisely determin- 
ed not to act upon the questions pro- 
posed, and indefinitely postponed 
them.” 

Foe the Masonic Register. 

FREE MASONRY. 

Addressed to a member of the fraternity, 
by a person who never was initiated in- 
to the mysteries of the order. 

When first the Architect divine 
His glorious edifice began, 

He form’d the great, the grand design — 

In wisdom form’d the social plan : 

To show his wond’rous power and skill, 
•Made all things different in degree, 

Yet, by this holy cement , still 
Must all unite in harmony. 

( Vh ! what a precious, glorious boon; 

Ti s Nature, in her loveliest dress; 

Tis that unerring rule which soon 
Shall point the way to happiness.) 

And man, as one constituent part, 
XVesfashionedby the great first cause, 


And taught that att the works of art 
Are subject to unvarying laws. 

The noble superstructure rais’d 
’Twas consecrated by his will; 

The master-workmanship that grac’d, 
Adorns the beauteous fabric still. 

One vessel of superior worth 
Was plac’d within the vestibule , 

(The spacious portico of earth) 

To man his guidance and his rule ; 

And deck’d With hierogiifics bright — 

With emblematic beauty crown’d, 

It shines aloft, and spreads the light 
Of science, and of virtue round ; 

Io gulden characters appear, 

Conspicuous for their beauty rare, 

For mortals ever to revere 
Three figures exquisitly fair ; 

To men, in every varied scene, 

In whatsoever sphere they move, 

They teach those maxims, so divine. 

Of truth, and charity, and love. 

Hail Charity! celestial maid! 

Great source of joy to mortals, given, 
Within thy sacred dome, display’d 
The choicest blessings sent from Heaven. 
And in thy beauteous walks so rife 
With odoriferous sweets enchanting, 
How charming are the scenes of life ! 

How few the pleasures that are wanting; 
And u ye enlightened few ” who know 
The way, and e’en the half have entered. 
Where all those blissful, pleasures flow, 
And where all social joys are cent’red. 
Go on, and with a due regard 
To justice, heal affliction’s wound ; 

You all shall meet a sure reward , 

If in the path of duty found. 

When each his work hath done complete, 
The which the Master hath assign’d, 

He then, a calm and safe retreat 
From storms and scorching suns shall 
find. 

Within a mansion of delight 
While ages shall on ages roll, 

Associate with the “ sons of light,” 

And joy eternal crowns the whole. 

*OCRE. 

Mount-pleasant , Ohio. 
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ADDRESS TO MASONRY* 

BY EDWARD P. PAGE} OF MARIETTA} OMlO. 

Hail mystic friend! whose ark impervious 
bore* 

From Eden’s soil the emblematic lore. 

Hail Halcyon treasure and redemption's joy! 
All hail each level of thy chaste employ ! 
The striving waters by thy magic wand, 
Smile to the star-clad heav’nsof peace, as 
fond: 

And Joseph yields his party-colour'd vest 
By envy crimson'd, to the high behest 
Of that supernal Lamb, who wip'd men’s 
feet 

In coat of unity, and love as meet. 

Thy nightingale to lunar brightness sings 
The song of death to tyrants, lords and 
kings. 

The cuckoo of this spring proclaims a blaze 
Of solar light, to cheer expectant gaze. 

And superstition shrinks with selfish fear. 
And faithless hirelings breathe their last 
career — 

Order, by wond'rous numbers charms cha- 
otic men — 

Franklin's magic circle greets the Essen; 
And John's Jerus'lem traces all the twelve 
As Aaron's jewels to the Christian’s delve. 
A zodiac of truth ! as true they rear, 

An Urim, Thummin flag, as moons, a year. 
The seven primitives of Deity may grace, 
The five recipients in fond embrace : 
Essence , Life , Immortality , Wisdom , 

And Power, and Light , and Love — how 
welcome, 

To man's absorbent soul; the Vital , 
Understanding, Memory , Conscience, Willy 
Twelve planets (prime) this mental system 
bless! 

Thus God and man in one associate dress 
Reversing birth, and in the wond’rous 
chain 

Concatenate, restoring life again. 

And living souls may call each image up — 
Shade of my father ! with me come and 
sup! 

My mother’s likeness (at this gen*rat voice 
Of human concert voices) rise ! — rejoice t 
Electric sympathy pervades the whole ; 
Magnetic virtue claims for brutes the goal. 
And lo ! we eat their hieroglyphic meat, 
Long since mistaken for a viler treat. 


Now, be k known, that all the family 
Indissolubly join'd in harmony, 

By a long and a strong poll together 
Will raise from Tophet each departed bro- 
ther. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Masonic Oration, communicated 
through the hands of brother John Rox, 
Esq., of Maysvflle, Kentucky, may be ex- 
pected in our next. 

An article on “ Slander," shall appefe 
and we should be pleased to hear vmt 
frequently from the writer. 

The productions of our “cosmopolite 
friend" E. P. Page, shall occasionally ap- 
pear, provided he is careful to be brief, 
and does not attempt to “play with edged 
tools,” the use of which, he is entirely ig- 
norant. 

The “Notice of Napoleon's Memoirs," 
shall appear in number twelve. 

“Avon," cannot be admitted; sis we 
have laid down a rule, that we will in no 
instance give publicity to private fends; 
and we feel in no wise disposed to depart 
from the regulation. 

We must decline giving the well written 
piece respecting “ Dandies," an insertion* 
as we consider them an article of little Im- 
portance to any portion of society, bat 

themselves. 

The article respecting “ Strawberries and 
Coach hire," cannot obtain & place, till the 
editor is better convinced of the reality of 
' the writer’s assertions. It is true, that aB 
good Masons are upon a level, and agree- 
ably to the ancient landmarks of the order, 
“ no worthy brother is to be treated coDta- 
meliously, because his coat is worn thread- 
bare, or because unforeseen misfortunes 
have reduced him to poverty." It is equal- 
ly true, that “no person ought to ride in a 
coach, at the expence of the widow, and 
the orphan, or to deprive a poor arid peo- 
nyless brother, of that assistance to which 
he is justly entitled.” 


BOXMORE, PRINTER. 
70 BQWBBY. 
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righteous eonsidereth the cause of the poor; but the wicked regardeth not to 
know it. 

ul men bring a city into a snare : but wise men turn away wrath. 

Solomon. 
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MASONIC. 

Fon the Masonic Reoibter. 

MaysviUc, (Ky.) June 12, 1821. 
Bm. Luther Pratt, 

Sir — I have been requested by several 
members of the two lodges of this place, 
to forward you the enclosed address, and 
should you think it worthy of a place in the 
"Register,” you will please to insert it. 

1 axn, Sir, yours, 

John Rob. 

AN ORATION, 

Delivered in Maysville, on the 24th ult. 
before the members of Maysville Lodge, 
No 26, and Confidence Lodge, No. 62, 
by Brother M. R. Sayres. 

(Published by request of the Lodges,) 
Worshipful masters and brethren, 

I thank you for this mark of your 
respect and esteem. In having se- 
lected me to address yon upon this 
day, so revered by Masons, you have 
excited feelings in my breast which 
language is too feeble to express. But 
those filings will live whust memory 
holds her seat in this tabernacle of 
da y ; and whilst one pulse beats with- 
in my boiMMn,it shall beat with warm- 
est gratitude to you. I am well aware, 

H 


that others might have been selected 
from amongst you, whose talents and 
information would have enabled them 
to do more justice to so sublime a sub- 
ject; but believe me, brethren, none 
who would have felt more anxiously 
solicitous to meet your approbation. 

The difidence I feel in thus public- 
ly addressing you upon so important 
an occasion, and so important a sub- 
ject, shall be hushed by the reflection, 
that I am performing a serious and 
honourable duty, and that I am ad- 
dressing those who hold the balance 
with a steady hand, and cast the pop* 
tion of mercy into the rising scale. 

You know, brethren, the slight pro- 
gress I have made in the sacred mys- 
teries of the order, and I hope and be- 
lieve, that you will view my errors^ if 
unfortunately I should commit any, 
charitably; indeed I should be men- 
tally slandering you and the sacred in- 
stitution to which you belong, if I did 
net think and believe that you would 
do so. 

Those assembled who belong not to 
onr institution, will I hope reflect, that 
the works of man are all imperfect; 
and that it is seldom the lot of any 
individual to give universal satisfac- 

faction. I hope ft may be my lot to 

j || <300QlV 
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please; baft I know that the fondest 
hopes may be blasted, and prove 

“ Abortive as the first-born blossom of 
spring, 

M Nipp’d by the lagging rear of winter’s 

frqst. 

If my anxiety and wish to please 
should meet a reciprocal feeling, I 
shall be gratified. It is my wish to j 
render my subject pleasing to all, and i 
to impress upon every mind and every 
heart, the truth of the charitable, 
friendly, and benevolent objects of 
Masonry. 

The Masonic Institution Is worthy 
of the respect and favourable consid- 
eration of mankind for its antiquity 
alone; there is something venerable 
in the very name; something which 
gives to the mind a more than ordina- 
ry exaltation, and elevates it by a 
course of progressive examination to 
the habitation of Him, by whose migh- 
ty power, angels and men, and worlds 
exist. How sublime the idea of its 
having for its author the Great I AM, 
the author of all things. How worthy 
of our esteem* when we reflect that it 
was coeval with religion, sinyiltaneous 
with light, the offspring of order, har- 
mony, and love. 

We know, brethren, that it is not 
the work of mortal hands; we know 
that it emanated from Heaven. The 
records of time may be examined, the 
pages of sacred and profane history 
perused, and yet the mind left in doubt 
and uncertainty respecting its founda- 
tion ; the boundless desert of inquiry 
presents no rock from whose sides the 
waters of truth might be made to gush ; 
we have no cloud to guide our weary 
way ; no hope of final reward. Occa- 
sionally faint traces* of its progress are 
exhibited, and we bail them as would 
a bewildered traveller the paths of 
those who had journeyed before him, 
but they are soon lost ; time, the om- 
nipotent leveller of human glory, has 
obliterated them for ever. 

But, brethren, the divine mysteries 
of our institution have not been com- 
mitted to the perishable memorials of 


learning and science ; they Kre in tht 
memories of the faithful and true, and 
can only be lost on earth by universal 
desolation. The frail bark which bore 
Noah amidst the winds and waves of 
the deluge, was the shelter also of 
Masonry; it lived when the records 
of arts and sciences, and learning per- 
ished, and shall continue to live 

« ■ " a midst the war of elements, 

“ The wreck of matter, and the crash of 
worlds.” 

When God said “ let there be light, 
and there was light,” the benevok^ 
and sublime outlines of the order 
laid; and when the first being 
created, and breathed the breath or 
immortality, and all the host of hea- 
ven shouted for joy, Masonry was 
established upoo earth. 

Brethren, this is a sublime reflec- 
tion ; it lifts our ideas up beyond u this 
mortal coil,” this vail of clouds and 
darkness which surrounds us, to the 
seat of Him who spoke a world into 
existence, and by whose mighty power 
every planet is sustained in its orbit, 
and every star sheds its light upon 
man. 

Had our institution been the work | 
of mortal hands, how could it have 
lived through so many ages? How 
could it have triumphed over the 
wreck of empires, survived the most 
splendid and stupendous works of art, 
and at this day exhibit to the world a 
youthful and vigorous aspect? Its 
bloom, brethren, is perennial ; the 
rose and the lily bloom, and blossom, 
and die ; the works of genius are ad- 
mired and forgotten ; the gorgeous 
temple and aspiring obelisk, sink si- 
lently under the influence of time, and 
leave not even a wreck of their glory; 
but Masonry, unsupported by pride, 
without the protection of power, ex- 
erts her mild and genial influence* 
nor fears the fate which seems entailed 
upon all human works. 

Proud science ! heavenly art f Yts 
thy peculiar fortune to be enabled to 
smile amidst the throes and convul- 
sions of nature; to flourish amid Van- 
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dal barbarism, and remain trasullied 
amidst superstition and ignorance. 
To thee, science and learning greatly 
owe their present pre-eminence, by 
thee has the world been adorned and 
enlightened ; thou art the friend of 
virtue, liberty, and man. 

Brethren, we are assembled in a 
temple dedicated to the great Grand 
Master of the Universe 5 to him by 
whose mandate the wild warring of the 
elements was stilled ; order issued out 
of chaos, and worhh sprang into ex- 

• nce. We are in a temple sacred 
be name of him, who said, “ let us 
ice man after our own image,” and 
man, the first of created beings, stood 
before his God, and worshipped and 
adored. In the sight of that great 
and good Being we now stand, prepa- 
ratory to the great and awful day, 
when the sound of the last trumpet 
shall summon us to the Grand Lodge 
above, to account for our actions, and 
receive the reward of our labours. 

Brethren, the eye which ornaments 
the insignia of your order, is intended 
(a impress upon your minds the great- 
ness of the Almighty; that he is an 
omnipresent being; the square, the 
plummet, and the level, the exactness 
with which your conduct will be scru- 
tinized, and the sword, the certainty 
with which deserved punishment will 
be inflicted. How greatly then, breth- 
ren, does it become us to square our 
actions aright, and walk upon the line 
of virtue. Let our faults be circum- 
scribed by a narrow circuit, but oh ! 
may our virtues be boundless as tbe 
universe. 

Yet, this institution, sacred as was 
its origin, and which claims for its 
founder the Author of all things, like 
every thing that is great and good, has 
suffered the stings and scourges of out- 
rageous passion. Neither its divine 
origin, nor the morality of its princi- 

£ les, could secure it from censure. 

.ike religion, it has been stigmatized 
and persecuted, and its members pro- 
scribed and hinted, like ruthless mon- 
sters, from society. The arm of pow- 


er has been often bared to lay it low, 
to crush it like a worm in the dust, 
and erase its very name from the re- 
cords of time. Popes, emperors, and 
kings, have combined in the unholy 
league, hurled their anathemas against 
it, and arrayed their suppliant vassals 
in opposition to its members, in the 
hope of extinguishing it for ever. Vain 
hope, futile expectation ! As well might 
they have endeavoured 'to extinguish 
the bright luminary of day, and quench- 
ed every star of heaven. It had God for 
its protector, and virtue for its object ; 
its foundation was the rock of eternal 
and immutable truth; and all the 
winds and waves of calumny, super- 
stition, ignorance, and hatred, warred 
around it in vain. 

What has been the effect of these 
efforts to suppress Masonry, may be 
learned by an examination into the 
present condition of the institution; 
never, since Masonry beamed upon 
the world, has it shone with more re* , 
splendent lustre than at the present 
day; never were its members more 
numerous, and (tbe severest of all 
comments upon the conduct of its ene- 
mies) never were men more enlight- 
ened. It has kept even pace with 
science and learning ; brightened when 
they flourished, and mourned when 
they drooped. 

Where are now those dreadful ma- 
chines which gloomy jealousy and re- 
ligious intolerance erected, to coerce 
mankind into an acquiescence to tbe 
will of mitred or crowned tyrants? 
Dreary, and dark, and eternal, is their 
grave; their requiem was the execra- 
tion of mankind. What is the post- 
humous fame of those who erected 
them ? History blushed when she re- 
corded their actions, and mankind ab- 
hors the pages upon which they are 
written. Where is now that dread 
tribunal, the inquisition, whose laws 
were the greatest of stigmas upon the 
religion which it professed to sanction 
and support? It is prostrated; rea- 
son resumed its influence, liberty as- 
serted her rights, dark fiend, 
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the enemy of Masonry and of man, 
writhed, and groaned, and died: it 
fell, and when it fell, it fell like Luci- 
fer, never to rise again. 

How unholy, and bow unmerited 
have been the persecutions of Masonic 
institutions, our solemn assemblage 
upon this day, and in this place, 
proves. Why are we assembled ? Is 
it to listen to the shouts of revelry ; is 
it to revile the Christian religion ? Oh, 
no: We are assembled for the pur- 
pose of shewing our respect for one of 
its earliest and most able advocates ; 
one whom wa proudly rank amongst 
ourselves; who declared that, “ in the 
beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God.” 

We wish not to cloak our mystic 
ceremonies beneath the garb of reli- 
gion ; nor do we wish to impose that 
upon the world which we do not feel 
and believe ; we are not hypocrites in 
heart ; our sentiments and feelings are 
by no means opposed to the outward 
professions which we make. We love 
order, the first work of the Almighty; 
we love harmony, we love virtue, and 
we adore the Author of them all. 

If an institution can claim any title 
to respect, from the virtues and talents 
of its members, the Masonic may just* 
If claim a more than ordinary portion. 
To our own country be the first 
honour given. He who lived, and 
ever will live the first in the estima- 
tion of Americans, to whose memory 
every honour that is given, is but the 
lair reward of virtues, talents, and in- 
tegrity ; no more than fragrant incense 
to which the shrines of the greatly 
pood are entitled ; be, the great, the 
immortal Washington, was a Mason, 
lie loved the order, and was proud to 
patronize it; he knew its principles, 
and knowing, he approved them. — 
Brethren, what could I say more to 
hush those who are its enemies ? Was 
he an enemy to order and religion — 
perish the thought ! The altar of his 
God was the first object of his vene- 
ration and respect— -the good of his 
country held the second place in his 


thoughts: Was he an enemy to the 
rights and liberties of man ? Oh, no : 
When liberty drooped her wings, when 
the dark clouds of adversity lowered 
around her, and hope was nearly ex- 
tinguished, who was it that braved the 
battle and the breeze in her defence; 
nor ever deserted her, till she rose re- 
joicing from the wreck of her foes, and 
bestowed her hallowed legacy upon 
America, and >upon man? Brethren, 
it was Washington. 

We may name a Franklin, too, a- 
mongst the members of our order; 
friend of Washington, the friend oi^B 
country, and the friend and enliflK 
enerof man. He who arrested tBe 
thunderbolts of heaven in their course, 
who drew the lightning from the 
clouds, and who, when dying, bestow- 
ed upon his country Jus lessons of 
morality and virtue. To Masons, these 
names are dear ; to Americans, they 
should be preciously so ; to both they 
are bright examples of the elevation 
to which virtues, and talents, and pa- 
triotism may exalt us. 

1 could recite a long list of names 
eminent in every virtue, and learned 
in every science, who have esteemed 
it a proud honour to wear the badge 
of a Mason. But why, brethren, need 
I detain you by the recital; sufficient 
; for us to know (and the world cannot 
be ignorant of the fact) that some of 
the greatest and best men of every 
country have been Masafts, and by 
the purity of their lives, and the ho- 
nours bestowed on them, given- incon- 
testable proofs of the moral tendency 
and excellence of the institution. 

David, the man afar God’s own 
heart, and Solomon, tlife jvrsest of all 
human beings, were Masons. Oh, that 
I could eradicate from the breast of 
eveiy individual within the compass 
of my voice, every feeling unfriendly 
.to the Masonic institution; that I 
could impress indelibly upon their 
tainds t}ie solemn truth, that there is 
not one regulation, one rule, one sign 
or symbol amongst Mqgons, and be- 
longing to the order, jrnich is not in 
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complete accordance with the most 
benevolent and charitable principles 
of the Christian religion. 

The Masonic institution is often 
stigmatised on account of the errors of 
its members. Bat surely, upon re- 
flection, it must be acknowledged that 
such is a feeble and uncandid objec- 
tion. What! condemn a whole soci- 
ety for the faults of a few of its mem- 
bers; say that their regulations cannot 
be good, because the conduct of some 
is bad: as well might the Christian 

« gion be reviled because its profes- 
I occasionally stray from the paths 
firtue ; and yet, who has bad the 
y and presumption to draw such a 
conclusion from such a premise ; and 
who has had the boldness to declare, 
that because its profesiors have led 
immoral lives, there exists not in the 
religion of the meek and humble Jesus, 
morality or virtue. Melancholy would 
be the sentence passed upon that re- 
ligion, if we formed our judgment of it 
from the conduct of the unworthy part 
of its members. 

Ye who call yourselves Christians, 
reflect upon this, and with that can- 
\ dour and liberality which should ever 
mark your conduct, examine and judge 
the Masonic institution; though char- 
ity is its brightest jewel, it asks it not 
lor itself; justice it demands, in the 
prood confidence of rectitude and vir- 
tne. Would you know its nature, its 
objects, and its principles ; the doors 
of our lodges are ever ready to open 
to the worthy ; if ye wish information, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you. 

ft is frequently asked — why, if the 
secrets of Masonry would benefit man- 
kind, are they not fully disclosed to the 
wosid, instead of being locked within 
the bosoms of the members of the fra- 
ternity ? Who that is acquainted with 
human nature does not know that fa- 
miliarity with even the most sublime 
objects, renders us indifferent to their 
beauties. The sun rises in the east 
and rolls its fiery coarse to the regions 
of the west, without being noticed : the 


arch of peace and reconciliation with 
man, the memento of the love of 
God, stretches its resplendent colours 
through the heavens, without exciting 
more than ordinary feelings. There 
is nothing novel or extraordinary in. 
the sight; we have marked them often 
before, and have seen them slowly 
fade from our view, nor felt pleasure 
nor pun at their departure. 

The lightning which glances through 
the air, and is gone; the tornado 
which prostrates me works of nature 
and art, and passes on ; the earthquake, 
which levels the proudest monuments 
of human glory, and tosses earth to 
her centre, are necessary to rouse us 
from our apathy into -a belief of our 
own littleness, and the mighty power 
ot Him who 

“ Rides in the whirlwind and directs the 
storm.” 

Were the secret s of our institution, 
which have existed from time imme- 
morial, disclosed to the world, it is 
probable they would soon be neglected 
and forgotten; and were the benefits 
of Masonry universally bestowed, they 
would, like every thing common and 
promiscuous, lose their value in the 
estimation of man, and sink into dis- 
regard. 

Let us therefore, brethren, continue 
to screen from the world, what with 
such anxious care has been so long 
preserved : nor ever let the veil be 
lifted to those who are not worthy 
and true. 

Secrecy, brethren, is a virtue, and 
one without which many others would 
lose half their value. It is beautifully 
and emphatically declared by the 
apostle Paul, that , u as for a wound it 
may be bound up ; and after reviling, 
there may be reconcilement; but he 
that betrayeth secrets is without hope.” 

The pages of sacred and profane 
history abound in commendations of 
secrecy, and severe and deserved re- 
prehension of those, from whom con- 
fidence shrinks, and who, like the tell- 
tale rocks, spread far and wide, every 
sound that is given them. 
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God himself, the sublime Architect 
of the Universe, to whom we are bound 
by every tie to render homage and 
adoration, is the repository of his own 
secrets. Angels, as well as men, are 
ignorant of his intentions. From man 
he conceals futurity, his destiny and 
fate : seeing as he does, through all 
eternity, and to whom the “ regions of 
futurity are opened up,” he conceals 
from man even a knowledge of to- 
morrow’s fortune. 

*< Where is to-morrow ? in another world. 
To numbers this is certain; the reverse 
Is sure to none.*' , 

But the principles of Masonry are 
not concealed from the world ; char- 
ity, love, friendship, and all the vir- 
tues, are the objects of its esteem, the 
pillars by which it is sup|»orted. Let 
men follow them; and though they 
had never been initiated into the mys- 
teries of Masonry, though its keys 
have never been intrusted to their 
care, they will be hailed by all true 
Masons, if not as brothers, yet as 
friends. 

Masonry consists not in the mere 
observance of forms and ceremonies, 
or well might it be said that the insti- 
tution was unworthy of the regard of 
the wise and good. Our forms and 
symbols are 'intended and calculated 
to keep bright in our minds the duties 
we ought to perform, aud the virtues 
we ought to cherish aud love. They 
are silent but constant monitors.; they 
point to the paths we ought to follow, 
and admonish us when we have 
strayed from them. 

Brethren, one of the first virtues 
which our institution claims, as pecu- 
liarly characteristic of itself, f is chari- 
ty. No duty is more strictly incul- 
cated by the rules of our order, than 
to be zealous and active in contribut- 
ing to the waots of its distressed mem- 
bers. We are to act as the good Sa- 
maritan of old : bind up the wounds of 
the suffering, and pour upon them the 
oil of consolation. 

Charity! thou noblest of themes! 


What sound h more pleasing? what 
virtue more sublime? To contribute 
to the wants of suffering humanity, to 
support the drooping spirit, and soothe 
the bursting heart: Oh! God, can 
there be any acts of man more worthy 
ofthyapprobation and reward? When 
care, and grief, and pain, are silently 
sinking a fellow being to the dark 
damp tomb, 

a That bourne from whence no traveller 
returns/* 

when fortune lias fled, and with^^ 
has fled former friends, (so called^^A 
how unworthy of the name.) Oh 
gratifying to a friendly and feemfr 
heart, to have the means of minister- 
ing to his wants : How heavenly the 
sensation which springs from the per- 
formance of such an action. If there 
he auy virtue which brings with it its 
own reward, ’tis thee, O Charity! 
most heavenly of the virtues — It 
u Opens in each heart a little heaven.** 

And according to the language of the 
apostle, “Shall cover a multitude of 
sins.” 

I charge you, then, brethren, as you j 
regard the symbols which you wear, I 
and as you have at heart the honour 
of the institution to which you belong, 
to remember this, the holiest of virtues. 

Is a brother suffering? does his widow 
mourn ? or his orphan languish ? 

*< Swift as meditation, or the thoughts of 
love,” 

fly to their relief; exert your interest 
and your influence in their behalf, and 
the Grand Master of the Universe 
shall reward you. Recollect that he 
who giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. 


“ Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing 
tongue, 

Than ever man pronounced, or angels mag* 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
Which thought can reach, or science **^ti 
define; 

And had I power to give that knowledge 

birth, 

In all the speeches of the babbling earthy 
Did Shadrach'i zeal my glowing breast In- 
spire, 
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To weaky tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 

Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 
When Moses gave the miracles and law ; 
Yet gracious Charity, iadulgent guest, 
Were not thy power exerted in my 
breast, 

Those speeches would send up unheeded 
prayer, 

That scorn of life would be but wild des- 
pair. 

A cymbal’s sound were better than my 

voice ; 

My faith were form, my eloquence were 
noise." 


You wear, brethren, the badge of 

« nce and of virtue ; be ye there- 
dways ready to redeem the 
which you have given to the 
that the purity of the Iamb 
e characteristic of your conduct. 
, Brotherly Love , like the exercise of 
char^ binds us to each other, and 
levels the precarious distinctions of 
fortune or birth. The savage, amidst 
the solitude of bis native forest, or 
ranging bis sun-burnt plain, feels the 
want of social intercourse, and hails 
with rapture the voice of a fellow-be- 
ing. The Indian, as he paddles his 
light canoe, suspends the labours of 
his oar to reflect upon some loved ob- 
M ject which remains behind, some friend 
W whose care and smiles have converted 
his little wigwam into a semblance of 
Mtiiat heaven, which his moderate wish- 
: ^bade him^pexjiect beyond the skies, 
and gratefully offers up his prayer for 
their welfare, to the Great Being — 
adored 

. “ By saint, by savage, or by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord." 

Brethren, we are bound to aid and 
assist each other by more than ordina- 
ry ties and feelings. We feel in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind the ne- 
cessity of society, and the obligations 
which its benefits impose upon us; but 
we have ties which connect us with 
each other which the world knows not 


of; ties of a sacred and holy nature. 
It would then be in us a poor proof of 
the love we have for our order and its 
laws, if we were found in this respect 
less social, friendly, and harmonious, 
than mankind in general. 


’Tis broikerly bee, and universal 
philanthropy, which unite man to man, 
level the distinctions of rank, connect 
the tenant of the cobweb’d cottage 
with the possessor of gorgeous palaces, 
the beggar with the king, and render 
the whole human race one family. 

Masonry teaches us to know that 
we are all travelling towards the same 
country, the same eternal resting-place, 
where no distinction exists, but where 
all shall be received upon the level and 
the square. It teaches us to anticipate 
the fortune which awaits us by regard- 
ing the whole humap race as our 
equals ; and by paying no greater re- 
spect or homage to one than another, 
except as a reward for his virtues and 
talents. 

Brethren, be not satisfied with a per- 
formance of the virtues which I have 
mentioned, though they are considered 
as more peculiarly Masonic than any 
others, yet an observance of them by 
no means frees us from the perform- 
ance of others. The whole constella- 
tion is supremely worthy of our exa- 
mination, and there is no one star in it 
which should not be the object of a 
Mason’s love. Truth, and Temper- 
ance, and Fortitude, and Prudence, and 
Justice, all call upon us for esteem ; 
all claim our homage, and as Masons, 
and as men, we are bound to obey. 

We exclude from all communication 
with us as Masons the female sex. Va- 
rious reasons have been assigned for 
this apparently unfriendly and illiberal 
coume of conduct. By some it has 
been attributed to a want of power and 
firmness on their part, to conceal the 
secrets with which they would be en- 
trusted; their incapacity to perform 
the duties of a Mason ; and by some 
it has been considered as the conse- 
quence of a supposed inferiority and 
subserviency to man. Bnt we may, I 
apprehend, account for their exclusion 
more liberally and satisfactorily, by 
imputing it to an anxious solicitude for 
the peace, order, harmony and wel- 
fare of the institution. 

Love has accomplished what wealth 
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and power have been inadequate toper- 
form ; by it reason has been subdued ; 
virtue has expired; and even patriot- 
ism has trembled, and bowed, and 
died. 

The mighty influence which such a 
passion might have in tbe subversion 
of harmony and affection amongst us, 
can easily be conceived ; that sacred 
temple which should only resound to 
mirth and friendship, might be con- 
verted into a frightful arena, where 
green-eyed jealousy, and dark revenge, 
would exercise their malignant sway 
beyond the po^er of control. 

Love is not an ordinary passion ; its 
progress is imperceptible but steady, 
until it has coiled around every feeling 
and stifled every opposing thought or 
reason. 


vilege of Masons to meet together as 
we nave, to do honour to the Great 
Founder of our institutions, and those 
who have done honour to its name. 
May the great Architect look down on 
our works with pleasure; may we 
emulate the virtues of him we cele- 
brate; may our actions be so squared, 
and our wanderings from the line of 
rectitude so regulated, that when time 
with us shall have ceased, and eternity 
written our names upon its never-end- 
ing scroll, we may be accepted into 
the bright mansions of the blessed^ 
received as true and worthy bretf 
into 

“ That Grand Lodge that’s far awm.” 


?d into 


AMEN. SO MOTE IT EE. 


if 


“ Then wisdoiMprostrate lies, and fading 
fame 

Dissolves in air away.” 


But Woman is not less the object of 
a Mason’s affection, than she is of those 
who know it only by name. The feel- 
ings of a Mason are not cold and 
misanthropic, but warm, social, and 
friendly. 

’Tis the fear of Woman’s influ- 
ence which excludes her, and not a 
want of respect for her. A Mason re- 
gards woman -as the choicest gift of 
heaven ; the partaker of his pleasures, 
the soother of his cares ; w ithout whom 
Paradise would have bloomed and 
blossomed in vain, and man have lived 
a gloomy being. 


“ O Woman, in oar hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
When sorrow marks oar languid brow*, 
A ministering angel thou. 


t Though the rules of our institution 
exclude you from our assemblies, you 
are not less rapturously remembered 
by us than by every individual, who 
has within him a heart which throbs 
ag God’s moat beauteous work. 

May this day, dedicated to tbe me- 
mory ^of the holy St. John, be ever 
revered and held sacred by us ; and 
ever uponJt, may it be the proud pri- 


THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 

NO. in. 


It was justly observed by an enlight- 
ened brother and chaplain of our craft, 
the Rev. Salem Town, that u notwith- 
standing tbe system may be abused, 
and its principles perverted by wen 
of corrupt hearts and licentious con- i 
duct ; notwithstanding individual mem- ft 
bers may brihg odium on the Masonic ™ 
name by an irreligious life ; and not- 
withstanding some lodges may- in^f 
properly neglect discipliflfe and dutfl| 
by suffering disorderly members to pass 
with impunity — yet these defects do 
not subvert the fundamental priori* < 

pies of the system , or in any m* < 

portant sense alter the real nature of 
the institution. The same interest- 
ing truths are retained, and the same 
duties continue solemnly bfbding, and 
must be thus considered, as long as 
virtue shall retain its amiable nature, 
and religion and morality necessarily 
promote the happiness of mankind.” 

It is with Masonxy, as with Reli- 
gion; it consists of an tntenuz/sodl or 
essence, and an external body, form, 
and ceremonies; the former intended 
to be manifested by and through tbe 
latter. But as in all religions there 
are numerous hollow-hearted profea. 
""oogle 
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mara^mho AMI opon ifae exfekrislsbr- 
t wee of their peculiar meeds and te» 
detSy wi&out seeking for, or partaking 
of. thw qtfttf ahd essence within 5 <• 
ate there too many nemmtd Masonry 
who are well wtsed in the external 
symbols of the craft, but are content to 
rwnai* totally ignorant 1 of their spth't- 
foo£ ittutbo. la bath cases, such neir 
a»h a sMa e i ahie state of btiadaon 
sad error; baodag ioeihanstible' treat* 
hm withfc their naeh,, whisk they 
^ajl^mtasek fin*, beomselbey donbt 
ice. K t wbw ralrgbwned 
taae^thak to separata adh 
Kr^a* that raMtariiSy which imifo 
jEwMil add -Mb, it to separate is 
h«>jb Ahnighiy Anther; aad what 
|gpfc, iqpichaoaee,hetura ftodjy with* 
Wwtftseai// atmchafwilftroutixsgrainp 
or aaahsrt ar ahdTwtthdotiSi kernel* 
Apd whatrfift^letme ask, can be rap* 
posed to be domed frnma&dd 6ody, 
on . wfc* aottriakoMBt from a dead kOsk 
oa nMl? And yet religion wa* intend- 
ed t+ give i^e, awe spiritual- hie, 
tubMt W*inMtidrtaU 
. The same remark will apply, with 
eqipal foste» ta Masonry; foda mete 
tMfwmil Mfcao# is as desthate of the 
iwUdlentual p lea s ure s w hi ch are la be 
ihni^nrl frotn thr cootanaplatxoA of ha 
4etigbtfi4 nqWtejMs* aatha veligbua 
h^Wiatois efspidtaahgrate. Tboegb 
homey be woU versed in the saute* of 
t be vreWsy aed the general feefowo 
Zap,#**0*of the 0isft» *na asesttbfeoao 
Ifce mange* #*d she other libs a pai* 
cot. ; 

Npt sp the- iat sm af -truly e«Hghe- 
cptdstodm if this dietariostittH 
tiom They know rhtt thtbedA* a pearl 
hi& jft*hn foM,’ aad lhay seansh diik-r 
gaaUly aatii t key hod it. » They are 
eveiL more eager iu the panuk of the: 
spUUnnlgMendsiloer, ahd precious: 
stones, which lie concealed under die 
of the pogeaafRevdhtloB, than 
thay ere in- ^eqiuringi that as kwal 
gro^U and riber, and these mal a rial 
precious stones, which* lie- hid ere: 
daw the sorftfi* qf the earth. Their 
Iowa 


ate ofmrifer Mtoadml, oaf of the deaf 
of* material image s, into the HhtSjjt 
/orals of eternal realities, and tfcktf 
thoughts are also elevated accordingly; 
A «un> who has thus entered into \jfci 
true spirit on&prrncipte*of Masonry} 
enjoys a most brilliant view, (afcnofll 
too thrediap for the mental eye,) of 
the engaging aftribiitea, divine Usui 
d **y and never-changing goodness of 
bar great Creator; and every man pern 
sessest a capacity for thus entering? ire# 
the Smxtsm Sanctorum of die myatid 
Temple. If in humility, and the done 
of the Load* he seeks tbit iUummatton 
•fob vine kafiWlNfee, as a principle Of 
heavenly light, for spiritual direction} 
to lead him;ia the wapl of righteous 
nebs andregentratfoii, o’couftrm hit 
fostb, to purify bis love, and thus to 
butt# himsetf upln U gfcdlyilift 5 if bo 
saody to be aegnahrtad* with heavenly 
mysteries, ouly that the spirit of truth 
may be more folly dpened, ahd most 
pawerfotly operative in bis will, hid 
understanding, and' actions 5 he witf 
then do it m the spirit end unturned 
which ensure euomm: And what pur* 
suit can be move profitable, what mart 
commendable, than that of spiritual 
knowledge, or a diligent searching for 
the treasures of disine truth? Surei 
ly wa may say of knowledge, sought 
aftenio such i Spirit, and applied !# 
such holy purposes, what Is said ha thd 
prophet coocehsing Tyne, * Use md 
ekandite and her kittskbUbe holiness 
wstbthsLsrdP 

Waa ©verygwqd man ' an in t er nal 
Mason, pad every Mason a [good manj 
then would a gtekt portion of the 
holy Word be redeemed from the ale 
most total oeglect to which it is no# 
aapnsed h* the Christian weald, ft 
would then be seas, that the OM Teat*) 
fluent (as* well at thelfow)ooflitflaB6 Ik# 
mysteries of fiteave^hudthat'eliaii^. 
every thing. thcreia fanseetaflioato thtf 
Lord, his Heaven, bis 'church, and th# 
tegaqasmioaiof antov Fur f while tb# 
Utter or literal sehse, aoggests onljt 
such thinga ns respect the extern# rim 
ypfrmndaoaim oMietJawidh^chawh; 
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the internal or spiritual tense.mggem* 
an infinite number of spiritual lessons, 
u for doctrine, reproof ; correction, 
and instruction in righteousness.” 
But these things do not appear in these 
external ritee and ceremonies, except 
in a few cases which the Lord reveal- 
ed and unfolded to the apostles; as, 
that sacrifices are significative of the 
Lord ; that the land of Canaan and Je- 
rusalem are significative of Heaven, 
on which account we read of the 
heavenly Canaaa and Jerusalem, and 
also of Paradise. 


It is impossible to see, from the sense 
of the letter only, that the .scriptures 
are full of such spiritual contents ; as 
la the case of the first chapters of Ge- 
iesis, nothing is discoverable to the 
fbere external Mason, ar nominal 
Christian, but that they treat only of 
the creation of ike world \ and of the 
Garden of Eden, called Paradise, and 
also of Adam, as the first created man. 
But the internal enlightened Mason 
knows that they contain mysteries of 
infinitely higher importance to the sonl 
of man. In the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, he oat only discovers a brief ac- 
count of the creation of the material 


world, but also an elaborate and par- 
ticular account of the New Creation of 
Man, or of his regeneration in general; 
and of the most ancient Church (in 
the scripture called Adam) in particu- 
lar 5 and this 4o such a beautiful, har- 
monious, and connected manner, that 
there is not a single wfcrd which dans 
not represent, signify, asdimplysome- 

tL« six day t of CfttATios (for in- 
stance) represent, signify and imply, 
six different states, or six successive 
degree s, through which every man 
must pass who becomes &xounxxatbd, 
and fitted for acriestfei life eternal in 
the heavens. After passing through 
these six states or degree*, he arrives 
at the seventh , which being a state of 
celestial goodness, may truly be said 
to be a Sabbath of rat ; because, in 
that state, even all temptation to com- 
mit sin will cease, so that the Lorc^ 


(who fights for man in all hi? states of 
temptation,) does indeed rest from hie 
labour with respect to the vodhriduai 
who is thus regenerated. Theteasple 
is now rebuilt — the botal aech is 
formed, and all the glory is ascribed to 
the Lord. 

The reason why the six state § ar 
degrees through which the spiritual 
Mason, (or the regenerate man,) must 
thus pass, are called the days of Ms 
creation, is, because in his natural 
unre g ener a te state, he b not a 
that is, he b not “ the image 
ness of God, 1 ’ which was whJ^^^r 
denominated him man ; his soul imH 
a “ temple for the Mott High* MSM 
as he advances and progresses Jp tho 
work of reformation and regeneration. > 
he acquires, “ by little and tittle,” that ' 
which properly constitutes him a real 
man , or a temple, until he arrives at 
the sixth stale or degree. 

During all this time, die Lord fights 
far him, and in him, though man <tp- 
pears to do the work himself ; andthb 
appearance is permitted, in order that 
man may reap tho reward of the vic- 
tory. It b on this account that a ie~ M 
generate man is called, by the prophet, ^ 
the work of the finger* of <3od ; nor 
does the Lord cease thus to operate, 
until love becomes the principal 
agent, and then die combat and labour 
are over. When the work b so far 
perfected, that he no longer acts right 
merely from a principle of o b ed ience , 
but because he loot* to do so, then Ms 
state b pronounced u very good,” is 
in verse St; whereas each ofhbpre- 
viaus states was merely pronounced 
good. At the dose of the sixth day, 
represented by the sixth degree in M a- 
somby, the evil spirits (which had been 
tempting him, and against whose in- 
fluence he had to contend) leave him, 
and good ones succeed in their place, 
and the faithful candidate is introduced 
into a oeiestial Paradise, r e pr e s enting 
a state of perfect regeneration and in- 
ternal happiness. 

homy next, I shall enter more mi- 
I nutsety itftothh k*emt»n(uyi[ert,aad 
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a be* tbe.pnrticulsr comspondeace of 
M d> degree in Masonry, with each 
made of regeneration. 


THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 
No. IV. 


Whoso readeth, let him understand. 

I shell now, as proposed , proceed to 
trace the correspondence and analogy 
which exist between the several <fc- 

t of Mao&wby, and the several 
through which thesptrtfua/tra- 
raast pass in his journey from 
to the heavenly Canaan. In do- 
s, it is pr ose m ed it will also ap- 
pear, that these several states of re- 
e generation are figuratively described 
4ui many historical parts of the Word 
'of Gad, and (consequently) that Ma- 
soxit, by virtue of its being derived 
from, and founded ob those very parts 
of the holy Woju>, is of Divine origin. 
I shall coofine myself, however, prin- 
cipally, to the Scripture history of the 
tsar following grand events, tux the 
bnildiag of the universe, the ark, phe 
h tabernacle, and the teasple at Jerusa- 

f Um. 

Now almoat every one, who is mere- 
ly externally a Mason, can easily per- 
ceive wherein Masooic operations sig- 
nify and represent these four events ; 
bat those only who have left the sur- 
foce, and entered into the spirit and 
rfstarr of these mysterious operations, 
can perceive wherein they represent 
and signify the rebuilding of toe soul 
ef man, in order that it may become a 
it temple for the residence of the Most 
Bigb. 

The Rev. brother whom we have 
before quoted* thus expresses himself 
so this interesting subject. “ The first 
of these grand and sublime events, both 
in the onier of nature ami time, was 
that, when by the voice of Omnipo- 
tence. sleeping nature awoke, and the 
first flqod of light burst upon the aston- 

?The Rtv. Salem Town’s 8pseilative 
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Isbed world. Ammtfest aBusion to 
this event appears in the first degree 
of Masonry. An audible voice is 
heard by the candidate, which is fol- 
lowed by scenes new, mysterious, beau- 
tiful and sublime. Was it admissible 
to enumerate the ceremonies of initia- 
tion, every person undid at once die- 
cover a manifest reference to the 
creation qf the material world.” 

Now if this be admitted, (as it most 
be by every enlightened Mason $) and 
if I can prove that in the history of the 
Creation may be discovered an equally 
“ manifest allusion 9 ’ to the re-creation, 
or new birth of a penitent soul ; then, 
it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that the several degrees ef Masonry 
have a “ manifest allusion” to the sev* 
eral states through which every can- 
didate for Heaven must pass, in the 
mysterious and wonderful process of 
regeneration. But let us descend to 
particulars. 

Every man while raUiis natural 
state, is in disorder. His mind, how- 
ever, well cultivated and enriched by 
human learning, is a u rude, chaotic , 
shapeless mass,” destitute of life and 
light. He walks in spiritual darkness, 
and thinks be is all the while in a state 
of marvellous illumination. His will 
and affections are “ without form, and 
void, and darkness is upon the face of 
the deep 11 recesses of his understand- 
ing. But “ the Spirit of God moves 
upon the face of the waters $” in other 
words, while he is in this state of ekaoe 
and confusion, he is ever and anon invi- 
ted, and even solicited by God, (through 
the instrumentality of nis ministering 
ang^s, who operate open the con- 
science ) to aspire after higher; and 
more substantial enjoyments. On the 
other hand, is as earnestly solicited 
by other invisible agents, (who operate 
through the passions) to reject the 
kind admonitory overtures of his real 
friends , and to descend still lower in 
the gratification of his sensual appe- 
tites. 

Thus situated, between two attrac- 
tive powers, man ehoesea for himself 


(by virtfte of that free wiU which M 
Ims given to all the human race) the 
coarse he intends to pursue — whether 
it be to obey the dictates of comdence, 
or to remain the wretched vassal of his 
own natural and corrupt hat* and 
j passions. If he h wise enough to 
choose the former, and obeys the hiikl 
admonition of those invisible agent* 
(who are constantly soliciting him to 
become initiated in the work of Yegen- 
femtion, so as to become a member of 
the fraternity) he immediately 

foe Is that ins judicious determination, 
pad good resolutions, are acquiring 
strength from the heavenly suggestions 
prhkfc are whispered to his sum by his 
angelic, bat invisible frienA. He at 
length consents to yield himself op to 
their direction and guidance, and cfo- 
mng hi* eye* to the carnal delights 
which had so long kept him chained to 
the earth, and turning his back upon his 
former pernicious advisers, he suffers 
himself to be fed in a new and opposite 
direction. No sooner is the tight of 
qatdre thus shut out, than he finds him- 
self in toted darlcne ss, and, for the first 
time, feels the want and necessity of 
thmsptrstaMtf tight to which he bad 
heretofore been a stranger. He is now 
faade -sensible of what he ready is by 
feature; that instead of being u rick f 
and increased with goods, and having 
deed of nothing,” as he had fondly 
but falsely imagined, he “ is wretched 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
an & naked” He finds himself groping 
in darlcne**, starting with horror at 
foe groan* and shriek t of anguish 
which salute his mental ear, accompa- 
nied with die clanking of chains, and 
the gnashing of teeth. 

This isasmteof prqporolioawhich 
always precede* the first dtep in the 
path of regeneration. For without 
being thus reduced to a state of kumih 
fty and dependence , no one would 
content to bit ledomtnrd by the Lord, 
and consequently no one could be sa- 
ved. But the all-seeing eye of Divine 
bore now beholds the humble candi- 
fbtefat salvation voluntarily thup u fe d 
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of *H fomeaftMy suorra.of euj»y 
mem, in which ho had hitherto place* 
his supreme delight— trembhDg with 
terror at the thjgatggiog dangers which 
rapidly thickeo around hiin---and de- 
pending solely on his imdsMe conduce 
tor s for support, ipstrqction, and con- 
solation. In this state of debasement 
is fie contemplated by that merciful 
Being who has assured his pewiteot 
childreu that “ he who knmblnth hum 
se{f shaU be eteaUed 4* that Being who 
alone can caU order um of chaos, ^ 
who, in the plenitude of hiss 
Men, has said, a ask, and ye t 
0 nine's seek, aod.yaabaU Jmd; 1 
aud it shall be opensduaio yon.” 
viewing his penitent child ibm asking, 
seeking, and knocking for udmittam 
into the strait gate, jnbkh. leads to 
tight, u He gives his angels charge* 
concerning him” who ^ lead him in a 
path which he knows not.” 

A state like shat which I have here 
attempted briefly to describe, may weff 
be compared to thgl chaos which 
ceded toe first dawn of tight in thfi 
process of (reuffon^-when f‘ the earth 
was without form and void, and dark* 
ness was upon the face of the deep.” 
For previous to repentance and don- 
version, man is totally destitute of aqy 
real goodness or frtdfe— his will being 
empty * sod void of any virtuous four, 
ana his understanding being equally 
destitute of heavenly tight and truth, 
but shrouded in the deepest dar fount. 
It is then that the .Spirit of God more 
effectually “ moves upon the face of 
the waters, ”t or in other words, pre- 
pares to vivify the seeds of virtue and 
godliness which had been sown in the 
booton mind by education. 

Assucb a preparatory state of hm 
utility may be thus compared to the 

* The If ©brew word which has fom 
translated “ without fprm” in the second 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, h more 
properly render e d “empty” • " 

t This sentence, in the original, express- 
es the idea of brooding , as a hep broods 
over Her eggs, in order to tmfy theistaj- 
nal principle of Ufa which is within {boa. 
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cfatoti*da>iroess *Mfll £refeded the 
«v»atievief*tbewovM, so also may it, 
with equal propriety, be compared to 
tiat wore dreadful tkac which pre- 
ceded the bettdiog of the Ark by Noah, 
for if the moral and intellectual world 
of mag can be properly compared to 
thia material world, (as we see it can 
In the .foregoing figure of creation) 
what oeci be move proper than to com- 
pare 'the evils, errors, and corruptions 
of fatten nature, to a flood of watertf, 
jam whelming and destroying such 
jKral or intellectual worid? But if any 
■its exist as to tbe justness of this 
IRniparison, there is sufficient Scrip- 
ture testimony to remove ttyem. It is 
evident that the Psalmist prayed 
against the innate corruptions of bis 
nature, (as they were operated on and 
influenced by evil spirits,) when lie 
said — “ Let not the waterflood over- 
flow me, neither let the deep swallow 
me up and in another place — “ The 

proud waters had gone even over my 
soul and again — “ The foods of 
ungodly men, for evil spirits] made 
me afraid.” From these, and many 
other similar passages, it is evident, to 
the illunnoated Mason, that there is 
Wch a thing as a moral, hkteHectual, 
pad spiritual flood, and that it consists 
in an oaerfiomng of ungodliness, or of 
those epif propensities and false per- 
snasims, which separate man from 
Heaven* This flood, therefore, is far 
more terrible and destructive than any 
which destroys only the bodies of men, 
far it drowns and destroys the soul, 
% separatipgit from its only proper 
me, the favour, the love, the mercy, 
and blessing of the Guat Fathjk* 
Of B*p*g. This, therefore, is the 
flood tp which our Saviour alludes, 
when hie says — “As it was in tbe days 
of Noah, so shall it be in the days of 
the Son pf Man,” &c. 

To preserve our souk from the fatal 
effects of such a flood, we are all, like 
Noah, commanded to “ make us an 
art” or, in other words, to repent tuid 
he converted — for that atone can avert 
the threatening ruin and destruction. 


We are commended to build the ark, 
to show' us that without our consent and 
dHigeot co-operation, the work of re- 
generation Will never be effected in 
our hearts and lives; and the only 
manner in which we can co-operate , 
is by becoming humble, witting, and 
obedient. But how gloomy and dread- 
ful is our situation when we first fed 
tbe necessity of building this spiritual 
ark. Death states us in the face , and 
we are almost constrained to cry out 
with David, “ Let not the water-flood 
overflow me, neither let the deep swal- 
low me up.” Who cannot see that 
this, aho, is a state preparatory to the 
great and mysterious work of regene- 
rations For that the building an ark 
has such a spiritual allusion, is mani- 
fest from the authority of an Apostle, 
who in speaking of the deliverance of 
Noah and his family, in the ark, ex- 
presses himself in these remarkable 
words — “ The tike figure whereunto 
eves baptism doth aho now save 
us” Agreeable to this apostolic 
testimony, the ark, which Noah of old 
was commanded to prepare, was a 
figure of baptism, or, as h is expressed 
in the original, baptism was the anti- 
type of the saying ark; and since bap- 
tism, in its. spiritual sense, s ignifie s p** 
rificolion from evil, and thus rpgeup* 
ration , therefore purification and re- 
generation were wo figured by the 
ark of old. 

Want of room will prevent my pro- 
ceeding any farther in \his number ; 
but it is presumed that the reader is 
by this rime prepared to see the same 
correspondence hold good as relates to 
the construction of the tabernacle by 
Moses, and the building of the tempi* 
by Sofampn. 

SEVENTH LECTURE * 

ROYAL ARCH DEGREE. 

This august degree b the summit of 
ancient Masonry, and far exceeds all 
the preceding, in beauty, sublimity, and 
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importance. It is calculated to im- 
press on the raind, the “ being and 
existence of a supreme Deity, without 
beginning of days, or end of years*” 
and forcibly to remind us of the reve- 
rence due to his Holy Name. Base 
indeed must be that man, who, after 
travelling thus far, can calmly hear the 
name of the Supreme High Priest of 
the Universe used many other manner, 
than with “ reverential awe or in 
any degree countenance disobedience 
to his commands. 

Many of the essentials of the craft, 
which were buried in darkness for the 
apace of four hundred and seventy 
years, are in this degree brought to 
light ; a knowledge of which, is abso- 
lutely necessary to render the Masonic 
character complete. . 

This lecture is divided into two sec- 
tions, which every ftoyal Arch Mason 
' should perfectly understand, before he 
is qualified to fill the various stations to 
which be may be called, and to per- 
form such services as may be required 
by the chapter. 

The following passage of scripture 
is read or repeated at opening a royal 
arch chapter : 

2 THESSALONIANS lii, 6 — 17 • 

u Now we command you, brethren, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from eve- 
ry brother that walketh disorderly, and 
not after the tradition which he re- 
ceived of ns. For yourselves know bow 
ye ought to follow us, for we behaved 
not ourselves disorderly among you. 
Neither did we eat any man’s bread 
for nought, but wrought with labour 
and travail night and day, that we* might 
pot be chargeable to aay of you. Not 
because we have not power, but to 
make ourselves an ensa tuple unto you 
to follow os. For even when we were 
with you, this we commanded you, that 
if any would not work, neither should 
he eat: For we bear that there are 
some which walk among you disorder- 
ly, working not at all, but art; busy- 
bodies. Now them that are su ch, we 
command and exhort, by one Lord 


Jesus Chrtat, that witk qdfctem they 
work, and eat their awn breed. Bet 
ye, brethren, be not weary in well do» 
iog. And if nay men obey not our 
word, by this epistle, note that men, 
and have no company with him* than 
he may he ashamed. Yet count him 
not as an enemy, but admonish him as 
a brother. Now the Lord of peace 
himself give you peace always by ®Jt 
means. The Lord be with you alL 
The salutation of Paul, with mine own 
hand, which is the token in every epm- 
tle; so I write.” jjL 

THE PIEST SECTION 

Presents an extensive field for con- 
templation and study; and furnishes 
many highly interesting particulars re- 
lative to the state of Masonry, during 
king Solomon’s reign, and subsequent 
to that period. It explains the mode 
of government, ‘designates the appella- 
tion, number, and situation of the se- 
veral officers, and points out the pur- 
pose aud duty of their respective sta- 
tions. It also designates the various 
colours of their banners, and explains 
the morals to which they allude. 

THE SECOND SECTION 

Contains a fubd of interesting and 
valuable historical information, and 
demonstrates, in a striking manner, 
that virtue and happiness are the ulti- 
mate consequences of virtue and jus- 
tice; whilst the practices of vice and 
immortality, are invariably followed 
by disgrace and ruin. 

The following passages of scripture, 
prayer, charge, &c., which are intro- 
duced during the ceremony of exalta- 
tion, should be properly arranged, and 
it is essentially necessary that tbefr 
application should be familiar to al. 
royal arch Masons. 

nAiAit xlii, 16. 

K I will bring the blind by a way 
that they knew not ; 1 will lead them 
in paths that they have not known ; I 
will make the darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight: 
These things wi^I dp^to then, aad 
will not forsake them.” 
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VHUUID S0R1R8 m CBEElfairT SF tx* , 
AUAtlOR TO THE DSSRBS OF MVil 
ABCft IUIOV. 

* Supreme Architect of Universal 
Nature, who, by thine Almighty Word, 
didst speak into being the stupendous 
Arch of Heaven, and, for the instruc- 
tion and pleasure of thy rational crea- 
tures, didst adorn us with greater and 
lesser lights j thereby magnifying thy 
power, and endearing thy goodness 

3 0 the sons of men; we humbly 
Me and worship thine unspeakable 
perfection. We bless thee that when 
man had fallen from bis innocence, and 
Ins happines?, thou didst still leave 
unto him the powers of reasoning, and 
capacity of improvement and of plea- 
sure. We thank thee that amidst the 
pains and calamities of our present 
state, so many means of refreshment 
aad satisfaction are reserved unto us, 
while travelling the rugged path of 
life . Especially would we at tnis time 
lender thee our thanksgiving aud 
praise for the institutipn, as members 
of which we are at this time assem- 
bled, and for all , the pleasure we have 
derived from it. We thank thee that 
the few here assembled before thee, 
have been favoured with new induce- 
ments, and laid under new and stronger 
obligations, to virtue and holiness. 
May these obligations, O blessed Fa- 
ther, have their fall effect upon as. 
Teach us, we pray thee, the true reve- 
rence of thy great, mighty, and terrible 
ntme. Inspire us with a firm and un- 
shaken resolution in our virtuous pur- 
suits. Give us grace diligently to 
search thy word in the Book of Nature, 
wherein the duties of our high vocation 
are inculcated doth divine authority. 
May the solemnity of the ceremonies 
of our institution be duly impressed en 
our minds, and have a lasting and hap- 
py effect upon oar lives. Othobwho 
aidst aforetime appear onto thy servant 
Moses in a flame (f fire out of the 
midst of a bust I, enkindle, we beseech 
thee, in each of our hearts, a flame of 
devotion to thee, of love to each other, 


and of charity to all mankind. May 
all thy miracle t and mighty works fill 
os with the dread, and thy goodness 
impress ns with the fore of thy holy 
name. May holiness to the Lord be 
engraven on all oar thoughts, words, 
and actions. May the incense of piety 
ascend continually unto thee from the 
sdhsr si our hearts, and born, day and 
! night, as a sacrifice of a s we e t melting 
savoor,* well pleasiag unto thee. And 
since silt has destroyed within ns the 
Jbrsttempleof parity and innocence, 
may thy heavenly grace guide and as- 
sist ns ia rebuilding a second temple of 
reformation, and may the glory of thin 
latter boose be greater than the dory 
of the former. Amen." So moult be. 

exodus iii, 1-— 6. 

“ Now Moses kept tbs flock of Jethro 
bU father-in-law, the priest of Midia* : 
and be led the flock to the back side 
of the desert, aad came to.tbe moan* 
tain of God, even to Horeb* And the 
angelof the Loan appeared unto him 
ia a flame of fire, out of the midst of 
a bush: and he looked, and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the 
bush mas not consumed. And Moses 
said, I will now turn aside and see this 
great sight, why the bush is not burnt 
And when the Lord saw that he 
turned aside to see, God called onto 
him out of the midst of the bush, aad 
said, Moses, Moses! And he said, 
Here am I. And he said, draw not 
nigh hither: put off thy shoes firoro off 
thy feet ; lor the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. Moreover 
he said, I on the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. And Moses 
hid bis face; for he was afraid to look 
upon God.” 

2 chronicles xxxvi, 11 — 20. 
u Zedekiah was one and twenty 
years old when be began to reign; 
and reigned eleven years in Jerusa- 
lem. And he did that which teas 
evil in the sight of the Lord his God, 
and humbled not himself before Jere- 
miah the prophet, spsaking from the 
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mouth of tW Lor*. And be a tie re* 
WM against king Nebnchadneszar, 
who had made him swear by God: 
bat he stiffened kis neck, and harden- 
ed his heart, from turning untci the 
Loan God of Israel. Moreover, aU 
the chief of the priest* and the people 
transgressed very much, after aU the 
ahomtnstiofls of the h e a t h e n , and pel- 
luted the house of the Loan, which he 
had hallowed in Jerusalem. And the 
Loro God of their fathers sent to him 


by his messengers, rising up betimes, 
and sending; because be had compas- 
sion on his people, and no his dwell- 
ing-place: But they mocked the mes- 
sengers of God, and despised his 
words, and misused his prophets, un- 
til the wrath of the Lord arose against 
his people, till there was no remedy. 
Therefore be brought upon them the 
king of the Chaldees, who slew their ] 
young men with the sWord in the 
bo os e of their sanctuary, and had no 
compassion upon young man or mai- 
den. old ms m, or him that stooped for 
age; he gave them ait into Ms hand. 
And all the vessels of tie house of 
God, great and smatl^ and the trea- 
sures of the house' of the Loitty and 
the treasures of the king, and of Ms 
prtnees? att these he brought to Ba- 
bylon. And they borrtt the house of 
God, and brahedowirthe wall of Jesa- 
safeqt, and burnt all the palaces there- 
df witb> Are, and destroyed all the 
goodly vessels tHcmoft And them 
diet had escaped fast* the swotd car* 
vied ho away 10 Babylon, where they 
were servants to him and his sons, 
until the feign %f the kingdom of Fee* 
sM. 


EZRA I, 1 — 3. 

“Now, in the first year of- Cyrus 
king of Persia, (that the word of the 
Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might 
fee fiitfllled,} the Loro stirred up the 
spirit pf Cyrus king of Persia, that he 
made a proclamation throughout all 
Ms kingdom, and put it also in writing, 
saving, thus saith Cyras king of Pfer- 
pa* The Lord God* of heaven hath 


given me all theidagdems of the earth; 
and he hath charged me to build Id** 
an house at Jerusalem, which a* in 
Judah: Who it there among you of 
aU his people ? his God be with him, 
and let him go up to Jerusalem, whidp 
it in Judah, aad built) the house of the] 
Lord God of Israel (he it the God]’ 
which is in Jerusalem/* 

EXODUS irt> 13, 14. : 

“ And Moses said unto God.* Be-, 
hold, when I come unto the children 1 
of Israel, and shall say . unto tbuppiu 
The God of your fathers hath senttrif 
ufato you ; and they shall say to me£ 
What is his name ? what shall I say, 
unto them? And God said unto Mo- 
ses, I AM THAT 1 AM:. and he 
said, Thus shalt thou sty unto the 
children of Israel, I AM hath sent me 
unto you.* 

rsAnw cslu 

“ Lord, T cry unto thee: make haste 
unto me; give ear unto my voice, 
when I cry unto thee! Let my prayer 
be set forth before thee at incense, and 
the lifting up of my hands at the even- 
ing sacrifice. Set a watch, O Lord. 
before my mouth ; keep the door of 
my Bps. Incline not my heart to <Mgi 
evil tiling, to practise wicked works 
with meh that work iniquity j and let 
me. not eat of their dainties! Let the 
righteous smite me, it shall be a kind- 
ness ; and let him reprove me. it shall 
be an excellent oil which shall not 
break my head ; for yet my prayer al- 
so shall be in their calamities. When 
their judges are overthrown in stony 
places, they shall bear my wosds; foe 
they are sweet. Our bones are scat- 
tered at the grave’s mouth, as whew 
one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon 
the earth. But mine eyes are unto 
thee, O God the Lord : jn thee is my 
trust > leave not my soul destitute* 
Keep me from' the snare, which they 
have laid for me, and* the gios of the 
workers of iniquity. Let the wicked 
fait into their own nets, whilst that I 
withal escape,* le 
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u I cried unto the Lord with my 
voice ; with my voice unto the Lord 
did t make my supplication. I poured 
out my complaint before him ; 1 shew- 
ed before him ray trouble. When my 
spirit was overwhelmed within me, 
then thou knewest my path. In the 
way wherein I walked have they privi- 
Jy laid a snare for me. I looked on 
my right hand, and beheld, but there 
was no man that would know me : re- 
jfiree failed me ; no man cared for my 
4W. I cried unto thee, O Lord : I 
(hid, Thou art my refuge and my por- 
dofoin the land of the living. Attend 
unto my cry ; for 1 am brought very 
low : deliver me from my persecutors ; 
for they are stronger than I. Bring 
my .soul out of prison, that 1 may 
praise thy name : the righteous shall 
compass me about ; for thou shalt deal 
bountifully with me.” 

psalm cxliii. 


a Hear my prayer, O Lord, give 
ear to my supplications : in thy faith- 
fulness answer me, and in thy righte- 
ousness. And enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servant : for in thy sight 
shalt no man living be justified. For 
the enemy hath persecuted my soul ; 
he hath smitten my life down to the 
ground ; he hath made me to dwell in 
darkness, as those that have been long 
dead. Therefore is my spirit over- 
whelmed within me ; my heart within 
me is desolate. 1 remember the days 
of old, I meditate on all thy works ; 
I muse on the work of thy hands. I 
stretch forth my hands unto thee : my 
soul tkirsteth after thee, as a thirsty 
land. Selah. Hear me speedily, O 
Lord : roy spirit fciteth t hide not thy 
face from me, lest I be like unto them 
that go dowh into the pit. Cause me 
to hear thy loving-kindness in* the 
morning : for in thee do f trust : came 
me to know the way wherein I should 
walk ; for IHft up my soul unto thee. 
Deliver me, O Lord, from mine ene- 
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mies : I flee unto thee, to hide me. 
Teach me to do thy will ; for thou art 
my God : thy spirit is good ; lead me 
into the land 6f uprightness. Quicken 
me, O Lord, for thy name’s sake : for 
thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul 
out of trouble. And of thy mercy cut 
off mine enemies, and destroy all them 
that afflict my soul : for I am thy 
jervant.” 


exodus iv, 1 — 9. 


“ And Moses answered and said, 
But behold, they will not believe me, 
nor hearken onto ray voice : for they 
will say, The Lord hath net appeared 
unto thee. And the Lord said unto 
him, What is that in thine hand } And 
he said, A rod. And he said, Cast it 
on the ground. And he cast it on the 
ground, and it became a serpent : and 
Moses fled from before it. And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Put forth thine 
hand, and take it by the folk And be 
put forth his hand, and caught it, and 
it became a rod in his hand: That 
they may believe that the Lord God 
of their father?, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. And 
the Lord said furthermore unto him, 
Put now thine hand into thy bosom. 
And he put his hand into his bosom ; 
and when he took it out, behold, his 
hand was leprous as snow. And he 
said, Put thine hand into thy bosom 
again. And he pat his band into his 
bosom again, and plucked it out of his 
bosom ; and, behold, it was turned 
again as his other flesh. And it shall 
come to pass, if they will not believe 
thee, neither hearken to the voice of 
the first sign, that they will believe the 
voice of the latter sign. And it shall 
come to pass, if they will not believe 
also these two signs, neither hearken 
unto thy voice, that thou shaft take of 
the water of the river, and pour it 
upon the dry land: and the water, 
which thoit takest out of the river, 
shall become blood upon the dry 
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HAGGAI ii, 1-9, 23. 

“ In the seventh month , in the one 
and twentieth day of the month, came 
the word of the Lord by the prophet 
Haggai, saying, Speak now to Zerub- 
babel the son of Shealtiel, governor of 
Judah, and to Joshua the son of Jose- 
dech the high priest, and to the residue 
of the people, saying, Who is left 
among you that saw this house in her 
first glory ? and how do ye see it now ? 
is it not in yoor eyes in comparison of 
it as nothing ? Yet now be strong, O 
Zerubbabel, saifli the Lord ; and be 
gtreng, O Joshua, son of Josedech the 
high priest ; and be strong, all ye 
people of the land, saith the Lord, 
and work : for I am with you, saith 
the Lord of hosts. According to the 
word that I covenanted with you when 
ye came out of Egypt, so my spirit re- 
mained! among you : fear ye not. F6r 
thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Yet once, 
it is a little while, and I will shake the 
heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land; And I will shake 
all nations, and the Desire of all na- 
tions shall come : and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith the Lord of 
hosts. The silver is mine, and the 
gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. 
The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former, saith the 
Lord of hosts ; and in this place will 
I give peace, saith the LQRDef hosts. 

« In that day, saith the Lord of 
hosts, will I take thee, O Zenibbabei, 
my servant, the son of Sbealti^, saith 
the Lord, and will make thee as a 
signet : for I have chosen thee, saith 
the Lord of hosts. 


zechariah iv, 6 — 10. 

a Then he answered and spake unto 
me, saying, This is the word of the 
Lord unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spi- 
rit, saith the Lord of hosts. Who art 
thou, O great mountain ? before Ze- 
rubbabel thou shalt become a plain : 
and he shall bring forth the bead-stone 
thereof with shoutings, crying , Grace, 
grace, unto it Moreover, the word 


of the Lord came unto me, saying* 
The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the 
foundation of this house, his hands 
shall also finish it: and thou shah 
know that the Lord of hosts hath sent 
me unto you. For who hath despised 
the day of small things? for they diall 
rejoice, and shall see the plumopet in 
the hand of Zerubbabel with those 
seven: they ore the eyes of the Loan, 
which run to and fro through the 
whole earth.” 

JOHN i, 1 — 5. 

“ In the beginning was the Wend, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him ; and without him 
was not any thing made that was 
made. In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness; and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not. 

DEUTERONOMY XXxi, 24 — 26. 

“ And it came to pass, when Mo- 
ses had made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book until they 
were finished, That Moses command- 
ed the Levites, which bare the ark of 
of the covenant of the Lord, saying. 
Take this book of the law, and put it 
in the side of the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord your God, that it may be 
there for a witness against thee.” 

exodus xxv, 21. 

“And thou shalt put the mercy- 
seat above upon the ark ; and in the 
ark thou shalt put the testimony that 
I shall give thee.” 

exodus xvi, 32 — 34. 

. “ And Moses said, This is the thing 
which the Lord commanded!, Fill an 
omer of it, to be kept for your gene- 
rations; that they may see the bread 
wherewith I have fed you in the wil- 
derness, when I brought you forth 
from the land of Egypt. Aud Moses * 
said unto Aaron, Take a pot, and oat 
an omer full of manna therein, and lay 
it up before the Lord, to be kept (at; 
your generations. As the Lord con- 
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friended Moses, so Aaron laid it up 
before the Testimony, to be kept.” 

NUMBERS xvii, 10. 

“ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Bring Aaron’s rod again before the 
testimony, to be kept for a token 
against the rebels; and thou shalt 
quite take away their mormurings 
from me, that they die not.” 

HEBREWS ix, 2 — 5. 

u For there was a tabernacle made; 
the first, wherein was the candlestick, 
mad the table, and the shew-bread ; 
which is called The Sanctuary. And 
after the second veil the tabernacle, 
which is called The Holiest of all ; 
Which had the golden censer, and the 
ark of the covenant overlaid round 
about with gold, wherein was the 
golden pot that had manna, and Aa- 
ron’s rod that budded, and the tables 
of the covenant; And over it the che- 
rubims of glory shadowing the mercy- 
seat ; of which we cannot now speak 
particularly.” 

amos ix, 11. 

a In that day will I raise up the ta- 
bernacle of David that is fallen, and 
close up the breaches thereof ; and I 
will raise up his ruins, and 1 will build 
it as in the days of old.” 

exodus vi, 2, 3. 

u And God spake unto Moses, and 
said unto him, I am the Lord : And I 
appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty; but % my name JEHO- 
VAH was I not known to them.” 

KING SOLOMON S TEMPLE. 

The following particulars relative to 
king Solomon’s Temple, may with 
propriety be here introduced, and can- 
not fail to be interesting to all classes of 
readers, and particularly so to royal 
arch Masons. 

u This famous fabric was situated 
on Mount Moriah, near the place 
where Abraham was about to ofier up 
his son Isaac, and where David met 


and appeased the destroying Angel. It 
was begun in the fourth year of the 
reign of Solomon ; the third after the 
death of David; four hundred and 
eighty years after the passage of the 
Red Sea, and on the second day of the 
month Zif, being the second month 
of the sacred year, which answers to 
the 21st of April, in the year of the 
world 2992, and was carried on with 
such prodigious speed, that it was 
finished, in all its. parts, in little more 
than seven years. 

“ By the masonic art, and the wise 
regulations of Solomon, every part of 
the building, whether of stone, brick, 
timber, or metal, was wrought and pre- 
pared before they were brought to Je- 
rusalem ; so that the only tools made 
use of in erecting the fabric were 
wooden instruments prepared for that 
purpose. The noise of the ax, the 
hammer, and eveiy other tool of me- 
tal, was confined to the forests of Le- 
banon, where the timber was procu- 
red, and to Mount Libanus, and the 
plains and quarries of Zeredathah, 
where the stones were raised, squared, 
marked and numbered ; that nothing 
might be heard among the masons at 
Jerusalem, but harmony and peace. 

“ In the year of the world 3029, 
King Solomon died, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Rehoboara.” 

Shortly after this, with Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat at their head, ten of 
the tribes revolted, and established a 
separate kingdom. Thus divided, the 
tribes of Israel continued under two 
distinct governments, two hundred and 
fifty-four years ; when the ten revolt- 
ed tribes became weak and degenera- 
ted, and their country was laid waste, 
their government overthrown, and ex- 
tirpated by Salmanezer, the Assyrian 
king. After a series of changes, Je- 
rusalem was besieged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, and after a 
defence of a year and a half, it was 
surrendered, and delivered to the offi- 
cers of Nebuchadnezzar, in the ele- 
venth year of the reign of Zedekiah, 
king of Judah. The temple was sack- 
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ed aod destroyed, all the holy vessels, 
together with the two famous brazen 
pillars, were taken away, air] the rem- 
nant of the people who escaped the 
sword, were carried away captives to 
Babylon ; where they remained ser- 
vants to Nebuchadnezzar, and his 
successors, till the reign of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, who, in the first year of his 
reign, being influenced and directed by 
the same divine power by which he 
was invisibly led to the throne of Per- 
sia, issued an edict for the liberation 
of the captive Jews, with permission 
to return to Jerusalem, and rebuild the 
city, and house of the Lord. The 
principal people of the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, with the Priests and 
Levites, immediately departed, and 
commenced the glorious work ; many 
of the Jews, however, rather than re- 
\ linquish the possessions they had ob- 
tained in Babylon, determined to re- 
main there. 

CHARGE 

TO ▲ K1WLY gXAXTBD COMPAtflO*. 

“ Worthy Companion, 

“ By the consent and assistance of 
the members of this chapter, you are 
now exalted to the sublime and hon- 
ourable degree of a royal arch Mason. 

“ Having attained this degree, you 
have arrived at the summit and per- 
fection of ancient masonry ; and are 
consequently entitled to a full expla- 
nation of the mysteries of the order. 

“ The rites and mysteries developed 
in this degree have been handed down 
through a chosen few, unchanged by 
time, and uncontrolled by prejudice ; 
and we expect and trust, they will be 
regarded by you with the same vene- 
ration, and transmitted with the same 
scrupulous purity to your successors. 

“ No one can reflect on the ceremo- 
nies of gaining admission into this 
place, without being forcibly struck 
with the important lessons which they 
teach. 

“ Here we are necessarily led to 
contemplate with gratitude and admi- 


ation the sacred source from whence 
all earthly comforts flow ; here we find 
additional inducements to continue 
steadfast and immoveable in the dis- 
charge of our respective duties ; and 
here we are bonnd, by the most solemn 
ties, to promote each other’s welfare, 
and correct each other’s failings, by 
advice, admonition, and reproof. 

“ As it is our most earnest desire, 
and a duty we owe to eur companions 
of this order, that the admission of 
every candidate into this chapter shall 
be attended by the approbation of the 
most scrutinizing eye, we hope always 
to possess the satisfaction of finding 
none amongst ns, but such as will pro- 
mote to the utmost of their power the 
great end of our institution. By pay* 
ing due attention to this determination, 
we expect you will never recom- 
mend any candidate to this chapter, 
whose abilities, and knowledge of 
the foregoing degrees, you cannot free- 
ly vouch for, and whom you do not 
firmly and confidently believe, will 
fully conform to the principles of our 
order, and fulfil the obligations of a 
royal arch Mason. While such are 
our members, we may expect to be 
united in one object, without luke- 
warmness, inattention, or neglect; but 
zeal, fidelity, and affection, will be the 
distinguishing characteristics of our 
society, and that satisfaction, harmo- 
ny, and peace, may be enjoyed at our 
meetings, which no other society can 
afford.’’ 

CLOSING. 

The chapter is closed with solemn 
ceremonies ; and the following prayer 
is rehearsed by the most excellent high 
priest : 

“ By the Wisdom of the Supreme 
High Priest may we be directed, by. 
his Strength may we be enabled, and 
by the Beauty of virtue may we be 
inched, to perform the obligations here 
enjoined on us ; to keep inviolably the 
mysteries here unfolded to as ; sad 
invariably to practise all these dotica 
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Wof the chapter, which are inculca- 
ted mil. 

Response. So mote it be. Amen. 

ROYAL ARCH SONG. 

When orient Wisdom beam’d serene, 
And pillar’d Strength arose ; 

When Beauty ting’d the glowing scene, 
And Faith her mansion chose ; 

Exulting bands the fabric view’d, 
Mysterious powers ador’d ; 

And high the Triple Union stood, 

That gave the Mystic Word. 

Pale Envy wither’d at the sight, 

And, frowning o’er the pile, 

Call’d Murder op from realms of night, 
To blast the glorious toil,— 

With ruffian Outrage join’d, in wo 
They form’d the league abhorr’d ; 

And wounded Science felt the blow, 
That crush’d the Mystic Word. 

Concealment from sequester’d cave, 

On sable pinions flew $ 

And o’er the sacrilegious grave 
Her veil impervious threw. 

The associate band, in solemn state, 
The awful loss deplor’d ; 

And Wisdom mourn’d the ruthless fate, 
That whelm’d the Mystic Word. 

At length, through time’s expanded 
sphere, 

Fair Soience speeds her way ; 

And warm’d by Truth's refulgence, clear 
Reflects the kindred ray ; 

A second fabric’s towering height 
Proclaims the sign restor’d ; 

From whose foundation, brought to light, 
Is drawn the Mystic Word . 

To depths obscure, the favour’d Trine 
A dreary course engage ; 

Till, through the Arch> the ray divine 
Illumes the sacred page.— 

Prom the wide wonders of this blase. 
Our ancient sign’s restor’d y— 


The Royal Arch alone displays 
The long-lost Mystic Word. 

ROYAL ARCH ODE. 

Almighty 8ire ! our Heavenly King, 
Before whose sacred name we bedd, 
Accept the praises which we sing, 

And to our humble prayers attend ! 

All hail, great Architect divine ! 

This universal frame is thine. 

Thou who didst Persia’s king command 
A proclamation to extend, 

That Israel’s sons might quit their land, 
Their holy temple to attend. 

That sacred place, wherq Three in One 
Compris’d thy comprehensive name ; 
And where the bright meridian sun 
Was seen thy glory to proclaim. 

Thy watchful eye, a length of lime, 

Thy wondrous circle did attend ; 

The glory and the power be thine, 
Which shall from age to age descend* 

On thy Omnipotence we rest. 

Secure of thy protection here ; 

And hope hereafter to be bleat, 

When we have left this world of care* 

Grant us, great God, thy pow’rful aid, 
To guide us through this vale of tears } 
For where thy goodness is display’d, 
Peace soothes the mind, and pleasure 
cheers. 

Inspire us with thy grace divine ; 

Thy sacred law our guide shall be ; 
To every good our hearts incline. 

From every evil keep us free. 

From thx M a sonic Miscellany. 
RIGHTS OF VISITERS. 

We observe in a late number of the 
" American Masonic Register, ’’ a 
valuable work published in New-York, 
the following Query. 

“ Can or ought a lodge, during work- 
ing hours, on pretence of ‘ not having 
time,’ or any other pretence, refuse to 
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examine and admit a visiting brother 
who presents himself at its doer, ready, 
able, and willing to work his way in.* 

As we presume it is the wish of the 
inquirer to hear the opinion of any 
brother who may be disposed to give 
one, we take the liberty to make a few 
comments on the question, which we 
deem highly interesting and important 
to the fraternity. 

Among the rights and privileges 
conferred upon a candidate at his ini- 
tiation or advancement, Bone perhaps 
is more important than that of being 
entitled to admission within the walls 
of any lodge working under proper au- 
thority, in the degree to which he is ad- 
vanced, wherever he may go, through- 
out the world. This privilege is the 
key to almost every other. It is in 
the lodge that he looks for Masonic 
information, and it is there that he ex- 
pects to meet with his brethren, and to 
form those associations which may be 
so important to him, in the transac- 
tion of business, or in the promotion 
of his comfort, in a land of strangers. 
This privilege, so long as he continues 
in good standing, and is capable of 
proving his title to it, we consider as 
unalienable, and to us therefore it is 
perfectly obvious, that no lodge can 
have a right, wantonly and without 
sufficient cause, to exclude from its 
meetings any brother “ ready, able, 
and willing to work his way in.” The 
resort to a u pretence* 9 as an apology 
for refusing to admit, would only ag- 
gravate the wrong, as it would evinee 
a conviction of the impropriety of at- 
tempting to exclude without a suffi- 
cient reason. 

The question however recurs, whe- 
ther circumstances may not actually 
exist sufficient to justify a lodge in re- 
fusing admission to a visiting brother 
in good standing. To every general 
rule, there are some exceptions ; and 
it may be contended, although every 
Mason has commonly a right to claim 
admission into any lodge be may wish 
to visit, that peculiar cases may exist 
where the exercise of this right cannot 


with propriety be insisted on. To this 
suggestion it is difficult to make a gene- 
ral reply. Such cases, if any can ex- 
ist, are not easily to be imagined, and 
must, from the nature of things, be ex- 
tremely rare. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive, that any lodge can be so 
hurried with business as to be unable 
to permit a single brother to retire, i» 
order to examine a stranger who may 
wish to visit. Should a visiter how- 
ever apply for admission, while a lodge 
was in the midst of business that could 
not with propriety be interrupted, or 
after the completion of its business, 
just as it was about to be closed , he 
surely could not deem it a hardship 
that nis entrance should be delayed in 
the one case, and perhaps entirely re- 
fused in the other. But as to the idea, 
which we have heard advanced by 
some brethren, that a lodge may have 
private business , daring the transaction 
of which all but its own members may 
be excluded, it is too preposterous to 
gain many advocates. No lodge can, 
consistently, transact any business in 
its Masonic character, to a full knowl- 
edge of which every brother who has 
attained the degree in which it is trans- 
acted, is not absolutely entitled. 

If any difference of opinion exists 
upon this subject, we shall be glad In 
receive the ideas of any of our breth- 
ren who may be inclined to discuss it* 


INSTALLATION AT BROOKLYN. 

On Thursday, the 19tb of July last, 
St. Alban’s Lodge, No. 60, was in- 
stalled in the village of Brooklyn, in 
Queens county, by the officers of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New- 
York. The ceremony was perform- 
ed at Morrison’s Hotel, on Brooklyn 
Heights, after which, a very large and 
respectable Masonic procession was 
formed, with an excellent band of mu- 
sic, and proceeded to St. Ann’s 
Church, where, besides the usual ser- 
vices, a most elegant and impressive 
discourse was delivered, by our most 
worshipful Brother, the reverend 
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tleanr J. Feltus, assistant Grand 
Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of this 
State, from 1 Peter ii, 1 7. 

u Love the brotherhood. Fear' God, 
Honour the king,” 

After the services at the church, the 
procession was again formed, and 
moved through the most prominent 
streets in the village'; when they re- 
turned to Morrison’s Hotel, and par- 
took of refreshments, which were 
boontifully provided. 

The following brethren have been 
duly elected officers for the present 
year: — 

Erastus Worthington, Worshipful 
J Master. 

George W. Rogers, Senior Warden. 
Ralph Malbone, Junior Warden. 
George S. Wise, Secretary. 
Alexander Robertson, Treasurer. 
Abiathar Young, Senior Deacon. 
Robert S. Tatem, Junior Deacon. 
J. N. Smith, } 

Joseph Watson X Stev,ard *' 

W. P. M. John Titus, £ Masters of 

Amerman, \ Ceremonies 

W. P.M. Isaac Nichols, Tyler. 
Regular communications on the 
second and fourth Mondays of every 
month, at Hunter’s Hotel, Fulton- 
street. 

CovPAjrroM Pratt, 

At the annual meeting of Columbian 
Encampment of Knights Templars, 
No. 5, held in New-York, on the 20th 
of April last, the following officers were 
July elected for the present year: — 
George Howard, M. E. G. C. 
Garret Morgan, Generalissimo. 
John Telfair, C. G. 

Silas Lyon, M. E. Prelate. 

B. W. Peck, S . G. W. 

Joel Jones, J. G. W. 

Nicholas Rosse, Treasurer. 

W. F. Piatt, Recorder. 

Edward Higgins, S. B . 

Hies. M’Cready, S. B. 

John Niles, Warder. 

John Utt, Sentinel. 

Please publish the above, and oblige 
Yours, &c, 

W. F. PIATT, Recorder. 


Extract of. a letter from GranVille, Ohio, 

to the Editor of the Masonic Register. 

dated July 20, 1821. * 

“ The brethren of Centre $tar 
Lodge, with a number of visiting breth- 
ren, celebrated the anniversary of St. 
John the Baptist, on Monday the 25th 
of June last. At ten o’clock A. M. 
they assembled at Mason-Hall, and 
formed a procession, which moved to 
the meeting-house, accompanied by a 
band of music, where an oration on 
the design and principles of the insti- 
tution was delivered by Brother W. S. 
Orchards. The officers of the lodge 
were installed by companion B. 
Smith; after which the procession 
moved to the bouse of brother W. War- 
ner, and partook of a sumptuous din- 
ner, and the festivities of the day were 
concluded with a splendid ball in the 
evening.” 

NEW MASONIC WORK. 

We have received the two first num- 
bers of the Masonic Miscellany , and 
Ladies* Literary Magazine , by our 
M. E. companion William Gibbs 
Hunt, of Lexington, Kentucky. We 
find it handsomely printed, and con- 
taining matter both instructive and en- 
tertaining. Such Gentlemen or Ladies, 
as are desirous of becoming subscri- 
bers to this valuable work, will please 
to forward tbeir names to the editor 
of the Masonic Register. For the 
terms of subscription the reader is re- 
ferred to our notice of the prospectus, 
in No. 10, page 399. 

SUMMARY. 

On the 4th of April last, the new 
Masonic Hall of St. John’s Lodge at 
Darien, Georgia, was solemnly dedi- 
cated. An impressive address on the 
occasion, was delivered by the M. W. 
Grand Master, W. P. Charlton, Esq. 

The new grand lodge in Missouri, 
was solemnly consecrated, and their 
officers installed on the 4th of May 
last. 

A new mark master’s lodge has 
recently been formed at Cynthiana, 
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Kentucky,' under a dispensation from 
the deputy grand high priest of that 
state. 

A new grand lodge has lately been 
organized- in the stale of Alabama. 

A recent edict of the government of 
Naples, prohibits all secret associa- 
tions whatsoever, which is a direct 
attack upon the institution of Mason- 
ry. The same edict requires all per- 
sons, forthwith to surrender all em- 
blems, books, or papers, belonging 
to such associations, which they may 
have in their possession. 

The Masonic lodge-room, at Bath, 
Upper Canada, was consumed by fire 
on the 4th of June last. We are hap- 
py however to state, that the jewels 
and furniture were saved. 

A new F re e-Mason’s Lodge has 
been established at Milford, in Wales, 
which was opened a short time ago, 
and drew together not less than 2000 
persons. After the installation, the 
Ladies were admitted to the Lodge, 
and the marbled walls, the star in the 
east, the full sun in the south, and its 
wild, descending beams in the west, 
with the brethren in full Masonic cos- 
tume, had a novel and most striking 
effect. 


HISTORICAL. 

Foh the Masonic Register. 

NAPOLEON’S MEMOIRS. 

A work appeared in London, about 
two years ago, entitled, “ Historical 
Memoirs of Napoleon . Book JX. 
Translated from the original MS . 
hy B . E . O’Meara.” From that time, 
the public have impatiently waited for 
an opinion respecting its authenticity, 
from some of the leading British Re- 
views; but they, as yet, have ob- 
served a studied silence ; and this is 
the more extraordinary, as. none of 
those celebrated productions are re- 
markable for taciturnity when an oc- 
casion like the present offers. That 
the work before us, as a literary com- 
position, is very superior to many that 


they have with avidity fastened upon, 
there can he little question $ and It is 
no less certain, that those who could 
bestow elaborate essays on the self- 
written narratives of corporal . Gass, 
and Robert Adams, might, without the 
sacrifice of much dignity, have devoted 
at least a few pages to the aoto-biogva- 
pby of a man, 

“ At whose name, the world once gnw 
pate.” 

Dr. O’Meara, the translator, was 
surgeon of the Bellerophon, when the 
emperor came on board ; and in Ins 
professional capacity (by request) ac- 
companied him to the place of exile. 

He remained at St. Helena for a con- 
siderable time, but in consequence of 
a disagreement with sir Hudson Lowe, 
the commander, he was finally arrest- 
ed and sent home to England. Tbe 
cause of this harsh treatment appears 
to have been the refusal of the doctor 
to administer certain potions y whose 
beneficent efficacy was far from being 
acknowledged in the pharmacopoeia of 
the schools. Sir Huddy was on tins 
occasion, like king John with Hubert, 
somewhat ambiguous in his prescrip- 
tions, and the honest surgeon 

“ was wont to be so dull,” 

as to require of the empyric, a written 
formula, before he would consent to 
subject himself to the fete o 4 “the , 
Moor,” who became 

" Fall’n in the practice of a cursed stove.* 

This “most foul” charge against the 
Abhorson of St. Helena, is contradict- 
ed however, by testimony which many 
will deem conclusive — the just and 
equitable principles of tbe holy alli- 
ance — the unblemished moral reputa- 
tion of his present majesty, George 
IV — and above all, the meek and 
merciful character of the individuals 
that compose his ministry. 

Be this as it may ; the circumstances 
connected with the late situation of 
Dr. O’Meara, would certainty point 
him out as a probable medium throqgh 
which the manuscripts of tfie impri- 
soned emperor would be given to the 
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world: yet in the editorial department 
of the work, we find nothing verifying 
that anticipation. On the contrary, 
the preface states only, that the origin- 
al manuscript, which is “ faithfully 
translated,” is in the same r handwri- 
ting ns a certain letter which Napo- 
leon once signed. The internal evi- 
dence of the work itself also proves 
that it is not an authorized production. 
For, let the fox-hunting ecclesiastics of 
England consider him in whatsoever 
light they may, we are far from be- 
lieving that one who stood so littld in 
need of self-praise, would descend to 
the puerile vauity of designating him- 
self by the inflated egotistical epithets, 
so profusely scattered through the 
volume. 

The truth of the matter, however, is 
this — Napoleon, during his imprison- 
ment, has certainly been engaged in 
compiling a history of his eventful life ; 
and in this undertaking, some of his 
attendants have acted as transcribers. 
The work of general Gourgaud, is 
avowedly the production of one of 
them, and these “ Memoirs” are noth- 
ing more than an interpolated copy 
of some other amanuensis there em- 
ployed. 

The extensive information, the sound 
military maxims, and consistent detail 
of events, irresistibly compel us to 
acknowledge that they could have 
been drawn but from one source : and 
vet, the numerous defects, and the 
hurried neglect with which many sub- 
jects, on which the < mperor was fond 
of dilating, are passed over, as forcibly 
induce us to believe that they are not 
given exactly as he himself would 
have “set them down.” This last 
objection appears in one instance to 
have suggested itself to the editor, as 
he acknowledges that it is expedient to 
transcribe the Moniteur account of 
the journey from Elba to Paris, in or- 
der to illustrate tbe “ very succinct” 
narrative of that event in the Memoirs. 

In the introductory remarks prefix- 
ed to the ninth book, it is asserted 
-that the preceding section, or eighth 


book, was ihen in He press: its lo«£ 
continuance there, however, we fear, 
will make no very favourable impress 
sion with tbe reader, as to the confi- 
dence that may+e reposed in what 
has already been %iven the public. 
This portion comprises only the last 
reign of the emperor ; and as the facts 
stated are incontrovertible, we shall 
proceed to give in substance the de- 
scription of tbe battle of Waterloo, 
which, with tbe exception of general 
Gourgaud’s account, is the most satis- 
factory detail that has yet appeared. 

BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

On the 15th June, 1815, the Empe- 
ror entered the territories of the ene- 
my, at the head of 122,000 men. The 
Prussians being unprepared, and in a 
manner scattered, fell back after some 
severe skirmishing, to Ligny. ’The 
next day, the 16 th, a general attack 
was made on their line, which was 
broken, and driven back after a loss 
of twenty thousand men, on the road 
to Wavre. On the same day the 
Anglo-Belgian army was routed at 
Quatre Bras, and forced to retreat on 
the road to Waterloo. Here, for the 
better understanding of the subject, it 
may be necessary to state, that from 
Charleroy, where the French invaded 
the Netherlands, two principal roads 
diverged — one leading to Wavre, find 
the other to Waterloo, as is laid down 
in the annexed diagram. The sides 
of the triangle being about 5 leagues 
each, io extent. 

Waterloo. » - Wavre. 


Quatre Bras. 



Ligny. 


Charleroy. 

The two armies being completely 
separated by the sudden advance of 
the French, retired in the several di- 
Lll 
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notion* already Mated. The wfcole 
of tbe next day, the 17th June, the 
retreat was continued. Tbe Proa* 
shuns under Bhscber, being followed by 
Marshal Grouchy, #th the two corps 
of Vandanraw antT Gerard — and the 
A ngk>- Belgians, by tbe main army 
Under Napoleon. In the evening, the 
Prussians arrived at Wavre, while 
Grouchy baked several miles short of 
them: die English encamped at Wa- 
terloo, and Napoleon bivouaced in front 
of them. He immediately informed 
Grouchy that there would be a great 
battle the next day, and ordered him 
to march at an early hour in the direc- 
tion of Waterloo, in order to assist the 
main army. The conduct of the great 
chieftain, on the night preceding the 
action, we shall give in the language 
of the Memoirs — it forcibly recalls to 
mind the celebrated description of the 
poet on a similar occasion. 

“ « — From camp to camp, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fil'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch : 
Fire answers fire; and through th$ir paly 
flames 

Each battle sees tfie other's umber’d face : 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 
neighs 

Piercing the night’s dull ear. * * O, now, 
who will behold 

The imperial captain of this band. 

Fat forth lie goes, and visits all his host.” 

Henry V. 

“At one o’clock In the night, deeply 
occupied with these important thoughts, 
lie left his quarters on foot, accompanied 
only by his grand marshal, [Bertrand.] It 
was his intention to have folio wed the Eng- 
lish army in its retreat, and to endeavour 
to attack it, notwithstanding the darkness 
of the night, as soon as it should com- 
mence its march. He went the rounds of 
the grand guard. The forest of Soigness 
appeared iu a blase. The horizon between 
that forest, Braine la Leude, and the farms 
pf Belle Alliance and of Haye, was re- 
splendent from the fires of the bivouacs. 
The most profound silence reigned. Tbe 
fatigues of the preceding days had buried 
the English army in deep sleep. Having 
arrived near the woods of Chateau Hou- 
goumont, he heard the noise of a column 
In march; now fids Was the' time for the 
rear guard to leave its station, should the 
^nensy be retreating; bat this oobe soon 


oeased. Tbs tain foil in tbrrtnts. Several 
officers sent out to reconnoitre, and spies, 
returned at half after three. * • * * Tbd 
English genera! could not have dooe any 
thing more contrary to the Interests of ha 
party and natfea, to the general spirit of 
this campaign, and even to the most sin** 
pie rules of war, than by remaining in tbo 
position he occupied. Behind him was the 
defiles' of the forest of Soignes. Should he 
be beaten, all retreat would be cot off. 
The French troops were encamped in tbb 
mud. The officers judged It impossible to 
give battle that day. Tbe artillery and 
cavalry could not manoeuvre on the ground, 
it being so very wet and soft. They cal- 
culated upon its requiring twelve hours uf 
fine weather to dry it. The day com* 
me need dawning. The emperor returned 
to his head auaners, Well pleased wftfa (he 
great fault tne enemy’s general had com- 
mitted, apd much regretting lest the bid 
weather should prevent him taking advan- 
tage of it. But already it bad commenced 
clearing up. At five he perceived a few 
weak rays of that sun which would set with 
tbe destruction of the English army. The 
British oligarchy would be overthrown. 
France was to rise on that day more glo- 
rious, more powerful, and greater than 
ever! ! ! ,r 

In the mdrningof the 18th June, 
1815, both armies were drawn up in 
order of battle. The right of the 
English army under the prince of 
Orange, was strongly pasted in the 
woods of Hougoumont; their centra 
under the eye of Wellington himself, 
on La H&ye Sainte; and their left 
wing, commanded by general Picton, 
occupied an advantageous position in 
the farm of La Haye : Thehr whole 
force amounting to 90,000 men. The 
French army, after some preliminary 
movements, assumed the following or* 
der-^-The right wing was commanded 
by count Lobau ; tbe centre by count 
D’Erton ; and the left by count Reille : 
The whole comprising nearly 70,000 
tadn. The artillery of either army was 
about the same-^-250 pieces on a side. 
The action commenced towards 11 
o ? clbck, by the attack of Jerome Napo- 
leon, (who commanded the extreme 
division of the left wing, of Reille ;) 
on the right of the British, stationed at 
Hougoumont 

u The cannonade’ soon became Very Se- 
vern. Prince Jerome several times carried 
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the wood of HoqgoomoBt, and levera! time* 
was repulsed. U was defended by the di- 
vision of English guards, the best of tbe 
enemy’s troops, These being placed on 
Us right was of considerable advantage to 
the French, as it rendered the grand attack 
on his left more easy. Fov’s division sus- 
tained prince Jerome's. Prodigies of va- 
lour were displayed on both sides. The 
* English guards covered the woods and 
avenues with their dead bodies, but not 
without selling their lives dearly. After 
many vicissitudes, which occupied several 
hours t>f the day, the entire wood was in 
possession of the French. The chateau 
Into which a few hundred intrepid soldiers 
had thrown themselves, made an obstinate' 
resistance. The emperor ordered a bat- 
tery of eight howitzers to be formed, which 
set fire to the barns and roofs, and enabled 
the French to become masters of the post. 

The honour of commanding the grand 
attack of the centre, was conferred on 
marshal Ncy. It could not have been en- 
trusted to a braver person, or one more 
accustomed to such operations. He sent 
one of his aids-de-camp to announce all 
being ready, and that the signal was only 
waited for. Before giving it, the emperor 
again surveyed the field of battle, ana per- 
ceived in the direction of St. Lambert, 
something that seemed like troops. He 
said to hu major-general, [Soult,l “ Mar- 
shal, what do you see towards St. Lam- 
bert ? I believe I see five or six thousand 
men. It is probably a detachment from 
Grouchv.” All the glasses of the staff were 
turned m that direction. The weather was 
considerably foggy. * As it happens on 
such occasions, some maintained, that it 
was not troops, but trees ; others that it 
was columns in position; others again, 
that it was troops on the march.” 

It was, however, soon ascertained 
that it was not a detachment from Grou- 
chy, but “ tbe advanced guard of the 
Prussian general Bulow, who was 
marching on with 30,000 men 
which constituted their fourth corps, 
and had not been Engaged in any of 
the previous actions. 

“ The emperor immediately ordered 
count Lobau to cross the road of Charie- 
roy by a movement on the right of his two 
divisions, to march to the support of the 
light cavalry towards St. Lambert, to 
choose a good intermediate position, 
where with 10,000 men, he might keep in 
check 30,000, if that should be necessary ; 
to attack the Prussians vigorously, as soon 
*s he should hear the caunqp of the troops 
detached to their rear by marshal Grouchy.” 


Orders bad bean already transmitted 
to the latter commander, to that effect, 
and tbe total destruction of the corps 
of Bulow, was anticipated as the re- 
sult of this movement, combined with 
tbe attack op iu front, “ by (as the 
Memoirs state) a man of count Lo» 
bpu’s character.” About noon the 
action became general along the whole 
line. On the right of thepritish, the 
chateau of Hougouipont had already 
been taken. And after a dreadful 
contest of three hours, the fartp of La, 
Haye Sainte, constituting their centre, 
was carried by marshal Ney. The 
left wing of their army had also been 
driven oat of La Haye by count 
D’Erlon, and was, by the movement, 
completely separated from, the Prus- 
sians. 

“ The victory (says the Memoirs) was 
won ; 69,000 Frenchmen had overcome 
120,000 of the enemy. Joy was in every 
countenance, and hope enlivened every 
breast.” 

Such was the situation of affairs on 
the arrival of general Blucber, about 
sun-set, with another division of thirty 
thousand men. Every thing was now 
changed — the retreating Prussians un- 
der Bulow, rallied, and joined tbe ad- 
vancing corps of Blucber; and the 
English eommander, inspired by the 
movements on his left, at the same, 
time ordered a general charge on rim 
right. The overthrow was complete. 
“ Cavalry, artillery, infantry, (says the Me- 
moirs) were all thrown together in con- 
fusion. The staff gained the small village 
of Genappe. The emperor was in hopes 
of there organising a rear guard ; but the 
disorder was so great, that every effort 
was in vain.” 

Such was the fatal result of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. Its consequences it 
is unnecessary to detail. We shall 
therefore close opr article, with a tran- 
sient notice of the gallant leaders, who 
here supported the cause of science 
and of freedom, against that of bigotry 
and despotism. Napoleon himself, is 
chained to an insulated rock, which, 
so long as it towers its bead above the 
waters of the ocean, will remain a 
monument of British ptrftty and in* 
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justice! Marshal Soult, (doke of Dal- 
mafia) who acted as u major general 
of the army/’ escaped ioto Germany ; 
bat has since been permitted to return, 
and now resides intis native depart- 
ment of Tam. Marshal Ney, prince 
of Mosqua, who led the attack on the 
British centre, after the restoration oT 
the Bourbons, underwent the mockery 
of a u trial by his peers,” and received 
sentence of death, as a traitor to that 
country, in whose service he had ex- 
posed bis life in more than five hun- 
dred battles ! ! ! 

The forces in line, were command- 
ed by three lieutenant generals — men 
of known valour and reputation $, and 
what may perhaps be worthy of re- 
mark, they were fill engaged in the 
Peninsular war j but neither of them 
served in the disastrous Russian cam- 
paign. Count Lobau, who will be 
better known to those familiar with the 
French bulletins, as Mouton Duver- 
net, derived his title from the daring 
valour which he evinced on the retreat 
of the army to the island of Inder Lo- 
bau, near Vienna. He was made a 
prisoner at Waterloo, but returning 
to France under a promised amnesty, 
he was perfidiously tried by a council 
of war, and shot at Lyons the 26th 
July, 1816. He met death with re- 
markable firmness ; and from the whole 
tenor pf his life, he has not inaptly 
been tehned, “ the last of the Romans.’* 

Drouet, count D’Erlon, the son of 
the post-master who prevented the 
escape of the king in the early period 
of the revolution ; and count Reille, 
who married a daughter of marshal 
Massena, were both banished from the 
French territories, nod have not (we 
believe) yet returned. 

Marshal Grouchy, who on hearing 
of the overthrow of the main body, 
made a skilful retreat to Paris $ after- 
wards sailed for the United States, and 
remained in this country several years, 
until he received permission of the 
French government to return home. 
While here, he published a justificatory 
memoir of his conduct at Waterloo, in 


reply to the narrative of general Goar* 
gaud. From a perusal of all that has 
been written on the subject, it appear* 
that Grouchy was ordered to pursue 
the Prussians closely, bat not to 10- 
verge so far from the route of the 
main body of the French army, a» to 
prevent his joining them at a very 
short notice. During the march, hie 
repeatedly informed the emperor of 
the progress made, and of his intended 
direction; and the emperor as fre- 
quently replied that be was satisfied 
with his course, but at the same tine 
premonished him not to be drawn to 
too great a distance from the mala 
army. In short, it is evident that M. 
Grouchy, although equally faithful and 
intrepid, was entrusted on this occa- 
sion, with a discretionary power too 
extensive for his abilities. 

Since the preceding article was 
put to press, intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the death of this extraordi- 
nary man — whether occasioned by the 
deprivations to which he was subject- 
ed, or by a more direct and less tardy 
process, is not yet ascertained : Nor is 
it material to know; as the alterna- 
tive can detract but little from the 
odium which the British nation has 
incurred by their treatment of a hero, 
the most palpable error of whose life 
was, the reposing a confidence in a 
government utterly destitute of either 
justice or generosity.* 

Of Napoleon himself we shall say 
nothing — his deeds speak for them- 
selves. No period of his life can be 
pointed out unworthy of our admira- 
tion — whether we view him at his 
studies in the Military Academy — 
sparing the lives of a Parisian mob, 
by blank vollies of musquetry — or 

* Our correspondent might with propri- 
ety have mentioned, that, the present 
“king of England ’ 1 was bound to the 
“ emperor Napoleon ' 1 by stronger ties than 
is generally known to the world ; and that 
the M. W. G P. M. of England, has forfeit- 
ed every claim to the confidence of even 
his meanest subjects. 

Digitized by E». Mas. Bsa. 


with his own trends sponging and 
loading a cannon on the field of bat- 
tle-heading his grenadiers on the 
bridge of Lodi ; or seizing a standard 
at the passage of the Areola — whether 
battering the towers of Mantua; or 
decorating the tomb of ks immortal 
poet— consoling the widow of a fallen 
officer ; or dictating terms to a con- 
quered despot. Whether directing the 
movement of armies on the sacred 
summits of Mount Tabor ; or measur- 
ing pyramids, and deciphering obe- 
lisks in the fertile plains of Egypt. 
Ordering the assault of a Turkish 
rampart; or visiting his sick soldiery 
amidst the “ pests of Jaffa.” Whe- 
ther we observe him, retiring over the 
Danube, as a discomfited assailant; 
or crossing it at the head of his vic- 
torious columns — struggling for ascen- 
dency on the banks of the Tagus; or 
opposing destiny among the snows of 
Russia. Whether combating with the 
Arab of the desert; or contending with 
the philosophers of the Institute. To 
conclude — whether we view him, in 
all the grandeur of majesty, giving 
audience to4he ambassadors of subju- 
gated Europe; or ruminating among 
the rocks of St. Helena, we find the 
same collected courage, self-command, 
tad intellectual penetration — associ- 
ated with exploits whose renown sur- 

C «e that of all who have preceded 
, and to which none that succeed, 
can ever hope to aspire. . R. 


CASABIANCA. 

We insert the following instapee of filial 
affection, from a work on the political con- 
dition of Holland, by Louis Bonaparte. 

It affords an apposite illustration of the 
beautiful scene between the dying Talbot 
and his son; and is another evidence (if 
any were desirable) of the fidelity with 
which the great dramatist bath delineated 
the sensations of the soul, in situations, 
however novel or trying. 

Tul. Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, 
and fly, 

tfow thoi art seal’d the Son of chivalry. 


John. Before young Talbot from old Tal- 

bot fly, 

The coward horse, that bears me, fall and 
die. 

Henry IV. p. J. 

“At the battle of Abonkir, and at the 
time of the explosion of the French ship 
L'Orient, the conduct and death of young 
Casabianca, are very worthy of remark.— 
This child, thirteen years old, displayed a 
most wonderful activity. Placea at the 
batteries, he encouraged the gunners 
sailors, and as during the heat of the action 
the firing was retarded by too much zeal 
and emotion, he restored order and calm- 
ness with a coolness wonderful for his age. 
When his father was mortally wounded, 
he was ignorant of it; fire having appear- 
ed on the L’Orient, the guns were aban- 
doned, and this courageous child remained 
alone, crying loudly to his father, to knovr 
whether he might abandon his post with- 
out dishonour, as the others were doing. — 
The fire made terrible advances, and he still 
waited for his father's answer, but in vain. 
At last, an old sailor found him, acquaint- 
ed him with the misfortune of the elder 
Casabianca, and that he was deputed to 
save his son by swimming. He refused, 
and ran into the gun-room. As soon as he 
perceived his father, he threw himself upfln 
him, embraced him closely, and declared 
he would never quit him. In vain his fa- 
ther besought ana threatened him, in vain 
the old sailor, attached to his master, wish- 
ed to render him this last service. f « I am 
going to die, I will die with my father/" 
answered the generous child. “ There is 
but one moment more/’ observed the sail- 
or, I shall have hardly time to save my- 
self, farewell.” The fire approached the 
powder, the vessel blew op with yonng 
Casabianca, who covered in vain with his 
body the mutilated remains of bis father. 
This fact was told to Geu. Kleber and 
Louis at Alexandria by the old sailor.” 


THE FEAST OF CHERRIES. 

There is a feast celebrated at Ham- 
burgh, called the feast of Cherries, in 
which troops of children parade the 
streets, with green boughs ornamented 
with cherries, to commemorate a vic- 
tory obtained in the following manner. 
In 1432 the Hussites threatened the 
city of Hamburgh with immediate de- 
struction, when one of the citizens, 
named Wolf, proposed that all the 
children of the city, from seven to four- 
teen yean of age, Ih^ulff w clad in 
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mourning, and sent as supplicants to 
the enemy. Procopius Nasaus, chief 
of the Hussites, was so touched with 
this spectacle, that h? received the 
young supplicants, regaled them with 
cherries and other frnits, and promised 
them to spare the city. The children 
returned crowned with leaves, bolding 
cherries, and crying victory. 

GEORGE II, 

Did not like either the principles or 
measures of Pitt and Temple. So lit- 
tle was he satisfied with the language 
put into his mouth at the opening of 
the session, that hearing of a printer 
who was to be punished for publishing 
a spurious speech from^he throne, he 
expressed his hope that the man’s sen- 
tence would be mild, because he had 
read both, and so far as be could un- 
derstand either of them, he liked the 
spurious speech betted than the real 
one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Foa the Masonic Register. 

THE EXILE. 

Mr. Pratt, 

Having lately returned from the 
country, after an absence of several 
weeks, daring *hich time, I had the 
misfortune to meet with a most griev- 
ous and painful affliction, besides 
being myself confined with a distress- 
ing malady, for the most part of the 
time ; it was not without emotions of 
regret that 1 learned, soon after my ar- 
rival in the city,* that my old and true 
friend Mr. ********* had been re- 
duced to the necessity of parting with 
his possessions, his home, and his off, 
and flying with his family, like an ex- 
ile, to some more hospitable lands. 

Struck with so unexpected a cir- 
cumstance, and considering the situa- 
tion in life which he bad once occu- 
pied, I could not avoid reflecting on 
the unforeseen vicissitudes of life, and 
the uncertainty of all human events.—- 


With a view therefore of meditating oa 
the causes, which are daily hurling oar 
fellow-mortals from *a condition of af- 
fluence, respectability, and indepen- 
dence, to a dismal state of penury and 
want, and more particularly of direct- 
ing my attention to the misfortunes of 
this man, for whom I felt so lively ta 
interest, I silently* withdrew from 
my informant, and seated myself by s 
window,, which, notwithstanding the 
violent heat of the day, afforded a suf- 
ficiency of air, to revive ray drooping 
spirits, and gave me a free opportunity 
for solitary reflection. 

This man, said I to myself, oace 
enjoyed all the comforts, all the peace, 
and all the respect, which virtue, com- 
petence, and even wealth could pur- 
chase. Surrounded by a numerous, 
yet endearing family, he knew no 
troubles , save those which ever attend 
the man of business, to which he 
pleasurably submitted, io order to pro- 
vide for their present necessities and 
future enjoyments. Ever ready to 
serve the cause of education, and ren- 
der it all the service in his power, he 
devoted thirty of his best years, to this 
all-important subject : — during which 
time, be by his incessant labours, com- 
pleted the most systematic, and best 
digested code of English scfool books, ; 
ever offered to the American public. 

Of this s^tem of elementary inano- I 
tion, we design to speak more partfcn- I 
larly hereafter ; suffice it for the pre- 
sent, that the selections are from the 
most approved authors, interspersed 
with observations founded on thirty 
years of practical experience in the 
business of instruction. The constant 
and zealous friend of the rising gene- 
ration, he not only united his own 
abilities and perseverance, to improve 
their minds, and prepare them for use- 
fulness, but he railed to his aid Ae 
most able and experienced coadjutors, 
thereby placing himself at the bend, 
and becoming toe proprietor of one ef 
the most extensive and lupccublr 
seminaries in this, or any other dty 
in the Vailed States; thus qf «\inc 
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a door by which hundreds of oar most 
respectable youth entered, and receiv- 
ed that instruction, which has fitted 
them for those important places of 
trust and profit, which they now enjoy. 
Charitable to the poor, and more 
especially to those who were, or liad 
been engaged in the same business 
^ith himself, his door was ever open, 
and the unfortunate or aged teacher 
enjoyed a hearty welconge. Nor did 
bis bounty stop here; often has he 
been known, not only to “ feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked,” but 
generously to supply their pecuniary 
wants, and snatch from indigence the 
family of those, on whom adversity 
had unkindly frowned. 

And now, what remains of all the 
Worldly possessions and reputation, 
which the industry and perseverance 
of this modern Solon had so dearly 
purchased. Where are now, those 
pretended admirers, those base syco- 
phants, who once surrounded his per- 
son, and whom his generosity and 
kindness have raised from the dust ? 
When prosperity gladdened his foot- 
steps', his company, his instructions, 
his experience, and even his assistance, 
were eagerly sought, by those on 
whom fohune had hitherto neglected 
to smile; if his fellow Teacher was 
destitute of the means of providing for 
his family, and of commencing his la- 
bours in the vineyard of instruction, he 
met with a sure resource in the breast 
of this friend to the friendless— and 
the fact is notorious, that some of the 
most popular school establishments, 
how in this city, owe their present 
prosperity to the pecuniary assistance 
and influence afforded to them in their 

commencement, by Mr. - - . . But 

now bis days of prosperity have fled, 
and with them, have fled those numer- 
ous and pretended friends , who 
through his generosity, have obtained 
their present popularity. They no 
longer need ms friendship; he has 
placed them above the wants which 
they once felt, and they have now de- 
serted him ; die unseen band of ad- 


versity has overtaken him, and “mark- 
ed him for her own” — His property, 
seised by the merciless rapacity of 
those, “ whom his bounty fed,” has 
been sacrificed by the unfeeling band 
which ought to have been raised to 
protect his gray hairs. His reputation, 
hitherto uusollied, is nowtraduced by 
the very persons, whom he had faised 
from obscurity, and who should have 
been the last to have injured it ! and 
now, driven an exile from his fireside, 
from that very home which he had so 
humanely consecrated to acts of bene- 
ficence, he is left to wander, far from 
those few friends which yet remain, 
and to seek new acquaintance in a 
strange land. 

Disputed with the thoughts of the 
ingratitude of man towards his fellow, 
1 inadvertently exclaimed in the lan- 
guage of Burns — ’tis 

u Mao’s inhumanity to mao, 

“ Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Having sat up longer than usual in 
my weak state, and being* much fa- 
tigued for want of rest, I retired from 
this scene of gloomy and unpleasant 
reflections, and sought rejiose on my 
pillow, where I soon fell quietly into 
the arms of Morpheus. 

JUSTITIA. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS. 

Extract of a letter from a respectable 
gentleman formerly of New- York, 
now residing in Lenox, Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts, to the editor 
of the Masonic Register, dated July 
24 , 1821 . 

“ There is a great, and very re- 
markable attention to religious con- 
cerns in Lenox, Pittsfield, and Stock- 
bridge, that began about the time that 
I arrived here, which for its sudden- 
ness, extent, and efficacy, is almost 
without a parallel. This is an addi- 
tional, and very cogent motive for me 
to tarry here still for a time. It is a 
truth, my friend, that i «oj|^y more 
satisfaction than I can express in be- 
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log io the midst of such a scene ; in 
attending to religious meetings, con- 
ferences, and private interviews. In- 
deed, were I solely to consult my own 
feelings, I should never perplex myself 
any more with the trifles of this world, 
but should devote the poor remains of 
life wholly to eternal realities. They 
are of infinite moment, and concern 
every individual of mankind. But I 
consider that I have other duties to 
perform, and must intermix with the 
affairs of the world, as long as I con- 
tinue in it.” 

Fob the Masonic Register. 

THE MISGUIDED STEED. 

A good while ago, perhaps about 
thirty years, a benighted traveller was 
passing along a solitary footpath, the 
only road then leading through the 
Warwick mountains. It was on a 
dark and dreary night ; and the horse- 
man, to brace himself more firmly for 
his journ^r, had at the last inn plied 
himself profusely with* stimulating 
draughts. By some inattention, the 
animal wandered from the proper path, 
and turned up a gentle acclivity, whose 
summit, on the one side, was bounded 
by an abrupt ledge — he moved along 
for a considerable distance, parallel 
with the border of the precipice, when 
u for something or for nothing,” wheth- 
er to show the horse that he still bad 
guidance of him, or whether from con- 
fusion, he pulled with uneven handed 
rein on the pliant jaws of the beast, 
we know not — yet it is certain that in 
a fatal moment, he guided the head of 
his steed towards the dangerous de- 
clivity — the keen-sighted animal,aware 
of the destruction before him, resisted 
the incessant goadings of his inebriated 
master — but unconscious of the preci- 
pice that yawned at his feet, the mise- 
rable man still pressed 

“ — — his armed heels 

“Against the panting sides of his poor jade.” 

The beast continued immoveable — 
but at last, overcome by the determin- 


ed perseverance of his rider, he plunged 
I lead long down the steep ! The imagi- 
nation of the reader will complete the 

gloomy tale some little children 

gathering berries near the spot, a fee 
days afterwards, discovered by h is 
groans, the famishing horseman, and 
near him was stretched lifeless, the ton 
obedient, but misguided steed ! . 

To Ttts Editor or the Masoeic Regis- 
ter. 

Sir, 

Feeling an interest in all that may 
tend to promote .the welfare of my 
country, and conduce to its rising pros- 
perity in the arts, 1 cannot omit call- 
ing the attention of my fellow-citfaeiis 
to a worthy and industrious inhabit- 
ant of this city, by the name of Henry 
Reill, who has at present brought the 
manufacturing of tobacco, in a|) ita 
various forms, to a perfection, I be- 
lieve, hitherto unknown in this coun- 
try. The process, by which this per- 
fection has been attained, I am entire- 
ly ignorant of, but having occasion, 
some few days since, to call at hm 
manufactory, No. 85 Front-street, I 
was astonished to find an herb, which 
I have been in the habit of using for 
many years, managed with such su- 
perior skill. First, as to his chewing 
tobacco, the cut is as fine, if not finer, 
than any heretofore manufactured in 
this, or any other country : and wbai 
manifestly renders it more valuable, 
than the common chewing tobacco, is, 
its being entirely free from any cop- 
pery or offensive, taste, which in the 
generality of chewing tobacco, exco- 
riates and renders the mouth sore. — 
His smoking tobacco also partakes of 
this quality. As to Mr. Reill’s snuff 
establishment, I do not thfhk any thing 
I can say upon the subject, will possi- 
bly be adequate to its merits. He has 
that article of his own make, in the 
greatest state of improvement, from the 
common and low-priced, to the most 
choice and valuable, particularly his 
sweet-scented Rappee and Macooboy. 
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it is not my intention to depreciate tbe 
merits of any of our manufacturers in 
this line of business ; yet as I con- 
ceive the superiority of Mr. Reill so 
much above the major part of his com- 
petitors, I am induced to request your 
insertion of this my approbation, and 
by doing which, you will oblige a 
friend to Domestic Manufacture. 

Kipp’ 8 Bay, August, 1821. 

For the Masonic Register. 

SLANDER. 

He that shall rail against his absent friends, 
Or hears them scandalized, and not defends, 
Sports with their fame, speaks what e're he 
can, 

And only to be thought a witty man ; 

Tel(s tales, and brings his friends in dis- 
esteem, 

That man’s a knave be sure, beware of 
him. Cubch. 

That to gain a command over the 
tongue is an object worthy the labour 
of every man, nobody will deny, when 
we look abroad into the world, and 
consider the unhappiness and discords 
which slander produces. 

The learned, and illiterate, the 
•age, and the clown, are sometimes 
alike liable to rtm into slight aberra- 
tions from tbe rules of morality, but 
the too great prevalence of detraction is 
to be pitied, lamented, and censured. 

• For most of the vices which we are 
prone to, charity Will furnish some ex- 
tenuation or excuse ; the weakness of 
man will frequently predominate, when 
bis interest* or pleasure, is concerned : 
but what can be offered to palliate the 
crime of the man who deliberately en- 
deavours to blast the reputation of his 
friend ? 

The character of many an individu- 
al has been seriously injured by a sen- 
tence uttered in the hour of jocularity, 
and the happiness of families destroy- 
ed by a word, which, when spoken, 
was meant to have no particular im- 
port. We should keep constant watch 
over our conversation, as well as our 
actions; for much anxiety is frequently 
occasioned by an unguarded expres- 
sion. 

Mn 
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The mind of that man must be very 
barren of ideas, if not void of goodness, 
which can furnish no other theme to 
discourse upon, or no other subject to 
excite merriment, but the misconduct 
or misfortunes of his neighbour, which 
he is oftentimes tempted to aggravate 
by a desire of displaying his wit, or 
suffers himself to run into falsehood by 
an inattention to the tendency of Ins " 
discourse. 

How unfortunate it is that we set 
whole companies sit in silence until 
the fault of an absent individual is 
mentioned, when at oqce all tongues 
are unloosed, and join in tbe cry of 
defamation, which is occasionally in- 
terrupted by an indifferent exclama- 
tion of pity. If we truly commiserate 
the person whose character is assailed, 
why not lay aside false modesty, and 
by opposing the defamer, endeavour to 
excuse the fault ; when at the same 
time we will be showing an example 
of virtue worthy of emulation, and fre- 
quently cheek studied malevolence.— 
It would be better to say nothing than 
speak evil, for the bfest of men are 
liable to error ; at least we should have 
a care, whether the rules by which we 
are judging others would not condemn 
ourselves ; or, whether we are not dai- 
ly guilty of similar crimes for which 
we are censuring them ; for who is 
without fault ? ^ 

As the tower on tbe hill, or the 
mountain oak, is most exposed to the 
rage of tbe tempest, so is he who has 
raised himself by his superior capaci- 
ty, or industry akme— the common 
level most liable tobe attacked by ig- 
norance and slander ; and tbe con- 
duct of him is frequently assailed, who, 
instead of censure, ought to receive the 
benedictions of the people. But let 
no man’s ambition for doing good be 
depressed by ingratitude or neglect ; 
for the enjoyment of a mind conscious 
of having done its duty, will be more 
consoling than the wavering applause 
of the clamorous multitude. 

If poets sing the praises-of heroes 
before whose prowem armies have fled, 
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why should they not nay the tribute, 
of a verse to the man wno never spoke 
evil ? An act of heroism may be per- 
formed for the sake of gaining ap- 
plause, but he who refrains from 
slander is actuated by a more lauda- 
ble motive* As our courage is kindled 
by a visit to the tomb of a warrior; 
the sensibility of that man is not to be 
envied, in whose breast feelings of re- 
~ sped and admiration would not be ex- 
cited, over the grave of the man who 
could bridle hi* tongue. 

Omar. 

P ROW A LATE LONDON PAPER. 

THE HOLY LAND IN 1820. 

The reverend Mr. Conner has fur* 
nisbed us with the following curious 
particulars, relative to the present 
state of the Holy Land at the feast of 
the pass-over of this year : 

PILGRIMS. 

The average number of Greek pil- 
grims is about 2,000 ; this year there 
were only 1,600. Of these pilgrims 
the majority are native Greeks, who 
•peak and read Romaic ; the next in 
number are the Greeks from Asia Mi- 
nor, who speak and read the Turkish, 
but in the Romaic character ; the third 
class consists of Russians; and the 
fourth and fifth of Wallachians and Bul- 
garians ; few, however, of these pil- 
grims can read. The Armenian pil- 
grims amount this year to about 1,300. 
The majority of them are firem Anato- 
lia, and speak nothing but Turkish. 
Very few of them can read. The 
average number of Copt pilgrims, is 
about 200. This year oaly 150 ar- 
rived. Their appearance is very 
wretched. The pilgrims that have 
visited Jerusalem this year may be 
thus summed up; Greeks, 1,600; Ar- 
menians, 1,800 ; Copts, 150; Catho- 
lics, 50, chiefly from Damascus ; Ah- 
byssiaians, 1 ; Syrians 39*— Total, 
3,140. 

JERUSALEM. 

v The streets of Jerusalem were all 
life and battle. To avoid the confu- 


sion, we left the city by the gates 4 
Bethlehem, and passing along the oorih j 
side, fell in with the train of pilgrim 
at the gate of St. Stephen. Tnefceae 
was very lively. The path throng* 
which we passed, down to MosSC 
Moriah, across the valley of Jem* 
shaphat, and up the side of Olivet, 
w%s lined with people who carne ts 
witness the procession. A Torkha 
band of music, leaving the gate of St. 
Stephen, and accompanied with ban- 
ners, proceeded with us as fir as a 
tree on Olivet, under which the gover- 
nor of Jerusalem, with his court, vas 
seated. Guns were fired at intervals. 

JERICHO. 

After having crossed a mmbef of 
hills, we descended into the plain oi 
Jericho. In the midst of this plain 
appears a large verdant tract, like*® 
oast in the desert ; and here embosw 
in the trees, stands the wretched mw 
built village of the ancient Jericw, 
formerly celebrated for the mmberof 
palm trees growing near it, <» 
that account called the “City « 
Palms.” This city was the first « 
Canaan which fell under the powet of 
the Israelites after their entrance 
the Land of Promise ; and the 
fell down before the ark of the Cove- 
nant, on the first sound of the time* 
pets in the year of the world , 
and before Jesus Christ 1,400. ' 

RIVER JORDAN. 

About half past three the nest mors* 
mg, we all set out by torch light for 
the Jordan. The appearance oftjc 
pilgrims, moving in numerous detach- 
ed parties with their flambeaux across 
the plain, was singular and strikiag- 
The Jordan, at the spot where the pil- 
grims bathed, is beautifully ph*®*'’ 
eaque ; its breadth twenty yards, aw 
it is shaded on both sides by the Ah* 
foliage of closely planted tree*. *** 
water appeared turbid, and w as 
deep. On retiring from the wst«V 
the pilgrims employed themselves ® 
retting the branches from the 

home with them, as iuu i*yt 
Jord&n. They then flNfEed 
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^eir beasts, and returned te their 
former station on the plain. 

DEAD SEA. 


Our party set off from the Jordan 
with Prince Avaloff (a Georgian) and 
suite, to the Dead Sea, where we ar- 
rived in about two hours and a half. 
We rambled about for some time on 
the borders of this lake, which covers 
the ashes of Sodom and Gomorrah. I 
tasted the water and found it excessive- 
ly nauseous. Some of the party bathed. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 

Jerusalem is a considerable place. 
The most beautiful building within its 
walls is the mosque of Omar, which 
stands on the site of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. The Turks have a singular 
reverence for this mosque, and will 
not permit a Christian to set his foot in 
the large grassy area which surrounds 
it. 

VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 

The walks which 1 most frequent 
are those that lead down to the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, by the fountain of 
Siloah, or those that run along the side 
of Olivet. From the side of Olivet 
yea have a very commanding view of 
Jerusalem. The mosque of Omar ap- 
pears particularly fine from the situa- 
tion. The greater part of the sur- 
rounding country is most desolate and 
dreary. Hills of white parched rock, 
dotted here and there with patches of 
cultivated laud, every where meet and 
offend the eye. 

» 

INTERESTING CONFESSION. 
(concluded.) 

The decree of the church ordered 
us to remove to separate habitations, 
but neither forbade my seeing nor 
convening with my stepmother, as she 
was now denominated, as often as I 
pleased. All hope had not yet vanish- 
ed, of once more changing our destiny 
by a new representation j and as my 
persuasions and arguments alone with- 
held the wretched girl from adopting 
fa most desperate measures, and my 
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•own misery found its only relief in her 
society, now become indispensable to 
my happiness, I was by her side from 
morning till night, yet still guiltless as 
ever. 

Alas ! a neighbour, who was often 
with us, and who manifested real com- 
passion for our sufferings, had the im- 
prudence one day to say before us, that 
were he in my place, he would not 
scruple to pursue another course — that 
the object of the court was merely to 
extort money from us, and that in bis 
opinion, a living proof of our love 
would procure a permission for our 

marriage, sooner than all the advocates 

in Germany. 

“ Of what use would It now be to 
me, worthy sir, to boast of forbear- 
ance which can no longer gain me any 
| advantage, or avert my fate ; but mi 
own heart tells me, that even this al- 
luring sophistry would have foiled to 
| work its effect, had it not made adeep- 
I er effect on her mind than on mine. 

; Her persuasions, arguments, and en- 
treaties, once more conquered my reso- 
lution ; and foodly cherishing the pleat- 
ing anticipation of future happiness, 
which her ardent imagination suggest- 
ed, in a fatal moment we followed hi* 
rash counsel. 

u Whilst inwardly convinced of the 
innocence and rectitude of our inten- 
tions, we indulged ourselves m a dream 
too blissful to be durable ; she felt that 
•he was soon likely to become a mother. 
With a tender embrace, her eyes rais- 
ed in gratitude towards Heaven, she 
communicated this intelligence to me; 
attempted not to conceal ner situation 
from herfriends; on the contrary, pro 
claimed every where that I was the fa- 
ther ; that she would never acknowl- 
edge any other for her husband bu t 
me, and that already, in the sight Df 
God, she considered me as such, trust- 
ing that the event would facilitate the 
dearest wishes of her heart— our so 
long contracted union. In short, by 
the intentional publicity we gave to tfaie 
affair, it quickly came to the knowl- 
edge of the magistracy, who once jrat 
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resolved to interfere, nod summoned I setting fire to tbe home, or rathe* 
os to appear before them. Neither of wooden borel in which she was con Ba- 
ns hesitated to confess the whole ; and ed$ and, amidst the alarm and confo- 
the natural, though by ns unforeseen sion this would occasion, to force my 
consequence of our avowal, was a fresh way to her, bear her through the flames, 

investigation, immediate separation support her in our flight, whilst my 
and imprisonment, which, however, strength sufficed, and to trust to circum- 
was, for her, mitigated to confinement stances for the rest. This project was* 
in her own house. Even yet I believe, no sooner conceived than executed : a 
and my friend, the advocate before* neighbouring lamp afforded me fire, 
mentioned, confirmed me in my opin- and the dry wooden work of the house 
ion, that the. whole might at last have soon burst into a flame. I was, unfe- 
been happily brought to a conclusion, cognized, among tbe first to give the 
had not an unexpected event confound- alarm, rushed safely through the flames, 
ed all who were favourable to our and bore her, half dead with surprise, 
cause, and plunged us in disgrace and beyond the city gates. Bm alas, bow 
misery. seldom does our strength second ©or 

■ “ To be brief, she, to whom confine- will! The exertions I had already 
ment and separation from me were in- made, the weight of my beloved bur- 
supportable, attempting to escape, was den, the length of the way, and my 
^detected, brought bock, and notwith- own bodily weakness from long con- 
standing her condition, treated with finement, overcame me about a mile 
inhuman severity. At this news, my from the gates of the town, and I sunk 
former patient endurance as changed senseless upon the ground, exhausted 
into despair and madness. Flight and by fatigue and loss of blood from a 
deliverauce were, from that moment, wound I had received in my neck du- 
the sole and anxious objects of my ring tbe fire. My unhappy partner 
thoughts ; and, in tbe state of mind in attempted to support me, but in vain ; 
which I then was, I considered but how her weakness required assistance for 
to accomplish the first, without having herself. Besides, we wire already 
imagined tbe means by which I could missed, our pursuers arrived, secured 
effect the second. us, rfnd once more dragged us to our 

“ I contrived to make my escape un- prisons, 
observed that very night; and I was “I was now, as I had foreseen, and 
already beyond tbe walls of my pri- dreaded, more closely confined than 
son, ere 1 reflected how I could sue* before, and my death unavoidable; 
oeed in rescuing her. and carrying her but even this reflection strengthened 
off with me. Whither we should flee, my desperate resolution, once more to 
or how we should live, seemed at that dare all hazards, to succeed or perish, 
moment trifles, which necessity would My jailer belonged to that class of 
easily and quickly teach us. Hew to rough hardened wretches, in wbooe 
get her was my only difficulty. Were breast every feeling of humanity seems 
I once taken, nothing could be more totally exthict. One day I surprised 
certain than that I should be closer him asleep. Despair gave me strength; 
confined than before, and deprived of I found means to get rid of m? chains, 
wvery future chance of escape. What stole tbe key out of bis pocket, and 
was to be done for our preservation was already half out of the door, when 
must be quickly done, as I could not be awoke, and sprang furiously after 
assure myself that my absence would me. I was tbe younger, and, in the 
remain undiscovered another hour. — scuffle which ensued, proved likewise 
.Whilst a thousand plans, no sooner the stronger. I grappled with him, 
formed than rejected, rushed across and, seizing him by the threat, fast- 
ing mind, the idea presented itself of ened him with sq ficiq a grasp to 
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the wall, as to render it impossible for 
him to cry out for assistance. I then 
demanded of him to swear not to be- 
tray ray escape, but instead of reply- 
ing, the wretch, unperceived by me, 
drew a knife from his pocket, with which 
be attempted to stab me in the back. I 
however wrested it from him; and as 
I clearly perceived, that if he lived, all 
chance of saving my own life was lost, 

I buried it twice in his throat, left him 
dying on the ground, and fled. Again 
1 reached her I adored in safety ; for 
she was, I well knew, on account of 
her daogerous state, allowed to be at 
liberty on bail ; and once more we re- 
soled to fly together. But the retri- 
butive arm of the avenger of blood 
was close behind me ; we were pur- 
rued, retaken, and now, within a few 
days, an ignominious and inevitable 
death awaits me. Oh, how welcome to 
me is its approach! Is it possible, 
think you, I can regret to leave a world, 
which has branded my name with infa- 
my, and heaped upon my soul an accu- 
mulated mass of the deepest and most 
irremediable misery ?” 

Here the unfortunate man conclu- 
ded his history, and heroically has kept 
his promise of patiently, yet firtnly 
submitting to his fate. Oh ! I could 
tell you much of his courage in 
the last awful hour; of his heart- 
rending interview with his miser- 
able wife; of his repentance, piety, 
and holy confidence of pardon ; but 
you must forgive me, if I break off 
this long letter abruptly. This poor 
youth has become so dear to me, that 
I cannot think of him without tears ; 
and if yours have not already fallen 
over his melancholy history, the blame 
most lie upon the unskilfulness of my 
description, which may have weaken- 
ed the interest and compassion his un- 
happy fate would otherwise have ex- 

riled. 

MALE COQUETRY. 

The two following articles were laid 
adds some Bombers since ; but an event 


has lately occurred in this city, that ren- 
ders their present publication exceedingly 
well timed. A penurious old batchelor, in 
affluent circumstances, who for many years 
had been very assiduous in his attentions 
to an amiable girl, suddenly, without any 
canse, left her, and after a short courtship, 
married another lady. The honey-moon 
was passed at the Springs ; hot on their 
return, he was met in Broadway by. the 
indignant brother of the girl, who, with 
an unfriendly cowskin, inflicted every ^se- 
vere, but certainly well-merited chastise- 
ment on the fickle lover. We exceedingly 
regret the occurrence of such instances of 
violence in our public streets, but we re- 
gret still more that a necessity should exist 
for such examples of salutary correction ; 
and we trust that the application of this 
practical reproof will be attended with a 
beneficial result to the community at large. 

From the Glasgow Chronicle. , 

THE REMONSTRANCE —Campbell. 

“ Hope deforc'd maketh the heart sick.” 

“ Whoever reads the following pathetic 
lines, will recall to his mind the fate of 
Miss Johnson nnd Miss Vanhorn rig, the 
Stella and Yenessa of the cold-blooded 
Swift. Their story is well told by Scott, 
in his life of Swift, and is most eloquently 
commented on, in the Edinburgh Review 
of that article. Both these interesting wo- 
men died prematurely and broken-hearted, 
and were as effectually murdered by Swift, 
as if he bad poisoned them. His conduct 
was altogether indefensible. His own re- 
peated testimony had established their re- 
putation for sense and virtue, and for all 
those amiable qualities that were calculated 
to ensure their happiness in married life. 
Yet, both of them w'ere suffered to linger 
and to expire under the weight of misery 
which Campbell so exquisitely describes, 
and, compared to which, no “ corporal suf- 
ferance’’ ought to be called “ a pang.” If 
that hateful animal, a male coquet, can bp 
made to feel, let him do so while he con- 
templates the misery that such as himself 
can infliet. An artful woman may, indeed, 
assume the appearance of grief, arising from 
unrequited love, and for a time deceive the 
affection, blind the penetration, and mis- 
-lead the sympathy of those around her. 
But she is soon detected ; new objects, and 
a short absence, quickly heal the wouuds 
of vanity, and the mortification arising 
from baffled artifice. Campbell dues not 
allude to sack as these. 
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Never wedding) ef%r wooing, • 

Still ft lovelorn heart penning, 

Bead yon not the wrongs you’re doing 
In my cheek's pole hue, 


my me wt 
Wed— or 


cease to woo ! 


Rivals banish'd, promise plighted, 

Still our days are disunited. 

Now the lamp of love is lighted, 

Now half quench'd appears, 
Damp’d, and wav'ring, and benighted, 
'Midst my sighs and tears. 


Charms, yon call your dearest blessing, 
Lips, that thrill at your caressing, 

Ryes, a mutual soul confessing, 

Soon you'll make them grow 
Dim, unworthy your possessing, 

Not with age, but wo. 


From a new volume of “Poems, by One of 
a Family Circle." 

The motto of the following poem Is « 8i 
dtstris perca." The description which 
it contains of a young woman, who is 
supposed to have died Droken-bearted, is 
touched in many parts with uncommon 
tenderness. — Brit. Crit.forDee. 


He seam'd to love her, and her youthful 
cheek 

Wore for a while the transient bloom of 
joy ; 

And her heart throbb'd with hopes she 
could not speak, 

New to delight, and new to ecstacy. 

He won that heart in its simplicity, 

All undisguis'd in its young tenderness ; 

And, smiling, saw that be, and only be, 
Had power at once to wound it or to 
bless. 


She gave to him hsr innocent affection, 

And the warm feelings of her guileless 
breast; 

And from the storms of life she sought pro- 
tection. 

In his dear love, her home of earthly 
rest 

Jm this sweet trust, her opening days were 
blest. 

And joyously she hail’d her coming years; 

For well she knew that even if distrust. 

There would be one kind hand to ary 
her tears. ■ 


He left her— and in trouble she awoke 
. From her young dream of Miss ; but 
* murmur'd not 

Over her silent sufferings, nor spoka 
To any one upon her creel lot. 

Toe would have deem'd that he had been 


Or thought her bosom entities to the 
stroke; 

But in her cheek there wasoee hectic spot, 
Twas little — but it told her heart was 
broke. 

And dseperand more deep the painful iesh 
Daily became; yet all distress seem'd 

o'er, 

Save when the life blood gave a sudden 
rush, 

Then trembled into silence as before. 

At once too proud, too bumble to deplore, 
She bow'd her nead in quietness; she 
knew 

Her blighted prospects could revive no 
more; 

Yet was she calm, for she had Heaven in 

view. 

She lov'd, and she forgave him — aA in 
dying, 

She ask’d a blessing on his futu re yean ; 
And so she went to sleep ; meekly relying 
Upon that Power which shall efface all 
tears. 

Her simple turf the young spring low’ret 
wears, 

And the pale primrose grows upon her 

tomb; 

And when the storm its simple blossom 
tears, 

It bows its bead— an emblem of her 
doom! 


CORPORATION OF NEW-YORK. 

The following satirical efftoion appeared 
In the early part of the present year, la 
some of our daily journals ; and we now 
insert It in our proper department, net 
more for the purpose of testifying oar 
unqualified approbation of Its sentiments, 
than with the view of preserving a pro- 
duction so creditable to the poetical cha- 
racter of our country. It b under stoo d to 
be from the pen of the author of Fact, 
and (many) of the C nomas — works 
which have most fully contradicted tbs 
gloomy and unpatriotic assertion of a 
(Philadelphia) rhyming Quaker, that <hb* 
b the land 

« Where Fancy stokans, and where Genius 
dies." 

In justice to the honourable body whose 
proc ee dings are here held up to ridtarie, 
we must add, that we have been assur e d by 
« worthy •Ubrmenjtfcfttio modi of tfatar- 
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Sicle as relates to the taking of the money 
from the treasury, had no other founda- 
tion than in the fancy of the poet. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Common 
Council , Dec. 26, 1820. 

“ Resolved, that this Board will visit the 
Academy of Arts, for the purpose of view- 
ing a painting now exhibiting there, from 
the pencil of Mr. Rembrandt Peale, and 
that it be recommended to our fellow-citi- 
sens generally to go also.** 

When the wild waters from the deluged 
earth 

Retir'd — and natnre woke to second birth, 
And the first rainbow met the patriarch’s 

la iSmTwest — a pledge of better days ; 

What crowded feelings of delight were his 
In that bright hour ofnope ana happiness ! 
What tears of rapture glistened in nis eye ! 
His early griefs forgot — his life’s long agony. 

So did the heart of Mr. Rembrandt Peals, 
The “ Moral picture painter/’ beat and 
feel, 

When by the Mayor and Aldermen was 
pass’d 

That vote which made his talent known at 
last, 

And those wise arbiters of taste and fame 
Pronounced him worthy of his Christian 
name . 


Long did he linger anxiously, in vain, 
Beside his painting, in the classic fane 
Of Science — (Where, arranged by Scad- 
der’s hand 

The curiosities of every land, 

From Babel’s Brickbats, and the Cashmere 
Gout, 

Down to the famous Knickerbocker boat, 
Applause and wonder from the gaier seek, 
Aided by martial music once a week ;) 
Long did he linger there, and but a few 
Odd shillings, his “ Qrtat Moral Picture ” 
drew. 

In vain the newspapers its beauties told, 

In vain they swore Twai worth its weight 
In gold, 

In vain Invok’d each patriotic spirit, 

And talk’d of native g e niu s, power and me- 
rit, 

In vain the artist threatened to lay by 
Hk innate hope of immortality, 

Grow rich by painting merely human faces, 
Norlonger stay and starve in public places; 
All would not do— his work remained on- 

Taste, Beauty, Fashion, talk'd of Mr. Kean; - 
But of the “ Moral Picture” not a word . 

F rom lips of worn* or ef man was heard. 


The scene has changed, thanks to the Cor- 
poration, 

And Peale has now a city’s approbation ; 

“ Resolved,” the Council Records say, “that 
we 

“ Untie the purse-strings of the Treasury, 

“ Take out just five and twenty cents ahead, 
“ And by the Mayor ih grave procession 
led, 

“ Visit the Academy of Arts — and then, 

“ Preceded by the Mayor, walk back again. 4 * 

Hide your diminished heads, ye sage Re- 
viewers ! 

Thank Heaven, tl^e day is o'er with you, 
and yours, 

No longer at your shrines will Genius bow. 
For Mayors and Aldermen are critics now. 
Alike to them (the Crightons of their age) 
The painter’s canvass and the poet’s page. 
From high to low, from law to verse they 
stoop, 

Judges of Sessions, Science, Arts and Soap. 


Time was — when Dr. Mitcbill’s word was 
law, 

When Monkeys, Monsters, Whales, and 
Esquimaux, 

Asked but a letter from his vmidy hand. 

To be the theme and wonder of the land. 

That time is past — henceforth each show- 
man's doom 

Mmf he decided in the Council Room, 

Amd there the city’s guardians will deciee 

An artist’s or an author’s destiny ; 

Pronounce the fate of poem, song, or son- 
net, 

And shape the fashion of a lady's bonnet, 

Gravely determine when, and how, and 
where 

Bristed shall write, or Sannders shall cat 
hair. 

Till even the very buttons of a coat 

Be settled like assessment laws — by vote j 


LARIE. 


From the Connecticut Courier. 


DIED, 

At Redding, on Sunday evening, July 22* 
at half past 10 o’clock, Georgs Herry 
Merchant, aged 4 years and 10 days, se- 
cond and only son of Aaron M. Merchant, 
of the city of New-York. 


Dear innocent ! and hast thou 1 eft ns ? 

Us, thy doating parents, who so oft 
Have blest the day which gave thee to ns ; 
Who so oft have watch'd with eager eye 
Thy minted form, and mark'd with inward 
dread 


The paleness on thy cheek ! who so oft, 
When thou wert an disturb’d by nought but 
health, 6 

Have fondly listen'd to thine infant tales 1 
Of gladness. y'- 
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miscellaneous. 


Alas ! thy race Is ran ! 

Too good wert thou in this vile world to 
stay, 

Where nought but sin and sorrow reign 
triumphant, 

And bending tUy course towards the man- 


sions 

Of eternal rest, with humble patience 
The pangs of pain endured, till Death 
With icy grasp, had caught thee in his 


arms; 

Then, with ghastly look exclaim’d, ^ I am 
going,' * 

And suddenly thy spirit sped its flight 
To the abodes of eudldss peace. 


THE MORNING OF LIFE. 

The following beautiful verses in the 
style of Woodworth’s celebrated “ Iron- 
bound Bucket/’ were written by Mr. Sam- 
uel Stillwell, author 1 of “Historical 
Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the 
Methodist Society, in the city of New- 
York,” and are copied from the introduc- 
tory remarks of that work. They will be 
read with much pleasure by all who take 
delight in reviewing the scenes ofNheir 
juvenile days. * 

How often I think on the scenes of my 
childhood, 

The meadows and fields where the wild 
flowers grew ; 

The orchards, the pond, the glade, and the 
‘ Wildwood,' 

And the social delights that my infancy 
*knew. 

The dew-spangled lawn, and the green 
grassy meadow, . 

The copse where the birds warbled 
sweetly their lay ; 

Where oft in the wide-spreading trees’ 
ample shadow 

We felt the sea breeze in the heat of the 
day. 

1 remember the road, with its winding and 
turning, 

The green living hedgerow that skirted 
the way ; 

The field it enclos’d where the brick-kiln 
was burning, 

And the pits where they dug up the 
' smooth yellow clay. 

And 1 have not forgot when a storm was 
a coming, 

The hoarse rumbling noise of the waves 
of the sea ; 


The old hollow log where the partridge 
was drumming. 

And the woodpecker pecking the hollow 
oak-tree. 

I remember the old-fashion’d mansion we 
liv’d in, 

With the bay and the beach, and the 
ocean in view ; 

The swamp and the brake where the sing- 
ing Dirds built In, 

And the trees by the lane where the 
thorn-apples grew. 

In that old-fashion’d house in this lov’d 
situation, 

With small nones of glass, and the dead 
oaken-floors ; 

Content was our lot, and no fear of inva- 
sion, 

Not a bar, ' nor a lock, nor a bolt the 
doors. 

But what was the cause of that tranquil en- 
joyment ? 

. Not the house, nor the fields, nor the 
prospects so rare ; 

Not (be orchards, nor pood, nor the raral 
employment, 

But the dearly lov’d friends of my bo- 
som were there. _ 

And the day that we parted, the heart- 
rending anguish 

No pen can describe, neither pencil por- 

tray; 

To me all the' beauties around seem’d to 
languish, 

And all the gay scenes quickly faded 
away. 

Those transient enjoyments bow lair and 
how fickle, 

They spring up and' bloom' like the flow- 
' ers in May; 

But trouble and care thrust in the sharp 
sickle, 

They’re out down, end wither, and dfe 
in a day. 

But the joys pf the faithful are ever in- 
creasing, 

Their source is celestial, their Author 
divine ; 

In the truth they rejoice, and their pros- 
pects are pleasing, 

In glory and beauty for ever to shine. 


MAXIM. 


Let not thy conduct be a reproach 
to thy precepts ; lest thy daughters dis- 
regard thee, and say, thou teachest 
others, but teachest not thyself. 


BOLMORE, PRINTER, 

Digitiz 70 *ow*iT{le 


THE 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 

AND 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Magazine. 

BY LUTHER PRATT. 


Remove not the old lajtdkark, end enter not into the fields of the 
fatherless. 


Solovou. 
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Fob the MaSokic Rianris. 

CtreUvilUf June 27, a. l. 5821. 

The undersigned, in behalf of the mem- 
bers of Pickaway Lodge No. 23, return 
their sincere thanks to brother Caleb At-, 
water, for the very excellent Oration de- 
livered before them, on the 25th inst > and 
request of him a copy of the same for pub- 
lication. 

E. Wiib, ) 

R. K. FoBBSMAir, > Committee. 

H. Sacs. ) 

CircUviUe , (0.) June 527, a.l. 662L 

GeETLENEK, 

In reply to your note of this mornings 
in behalf of the brethren of Pickaway 
Lodge No. 23, requesting a copy of my 
«< Oration delivered on the 26th inst.,” on 
the Festival of St. John the Baptist, per- 
mit me to return my grateful and sin- 
cere thanks to you, and through you, to 
the worshipful master, wardens, and breth- 
ren of said lodge, for the flattering marks 
of fraternal affection, manifested in the 
too favourable opinion, which you have 
been pleased to express of my address. 1 
■egret that my performance was not more 
worthy of your regard. But, in estimating 

VOL. lb l 


my labours, on this and att other occasions, 

1 hope and trust, that the fraternity will 
impute any errors which they may detect, 
to the head, and not to fare heart. 

Throwing myself upon the candour of 
my friends, and the charity of my breth- 
ren,! now deliver into your bands a copy 
of my address, for publication. 

With gratitude, esteem, and fraternal 
affection, 1 am, brethren, yours truly, 

CALEB ^T WATER. 

Brothers 

E Webb* ) Committee of 

R. K. Foreman , > Pickaway Lodge 
H. Sage. ) No. 23. 

• s — 

~ AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered on the 26th June, a. l. 6621, 
before Pickaway Lodge No. 23, at Cir- 
cleville, Ohio ; it being the Festival of 
St. John the Baptist : By brother Caleb 
Atwater, a member of said lodge. 

Wonhipful Master, 

W arHenty and Brethren, 

On a day, dedicated to the recol- 
lection of departed worth, I rise to 
address you. I shall not undertake, 
to prove to you the purity of our prin- 
ciples, their importance, and useful- 
ness in the world, because, on this 
subject, I am aware 0ft$Qmf^ing is 
needed in aid of your own solemn. 
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convictions. Neither shall I under- 
take to answer objections made to our. 
order, by ignorance, bigotry, envy, 
and malice. The candid inquirer af- 
ter tnith, will find more information 
concerning freemasonry, than I have 
now time to famish, in the writings of 
Preston, Harris, Webb, and Cross. 
To these authors, and to the book of 
constitutions, I most refer those, who, 
without initiation into our sublime 
mysteries, wish to become acquainted 
with the principles of freemasonry. 
Nor shall I undertake to furnish you, 
with a history of an order, which has 
existed through all ages of the world, 
and in every country where the arts 
and sciences have been nursed. # Ad- 
dressing myself to persons, standing 
in the centre of an ancient, open tem- 
ple, erected by a people evidently ac- 
quainted with astronomy, trigonome- 
try and many of the arts and sciences, 
need I attempt tp prove to you, the 
great antiquity of freemasonry ? ITie 
circles and squares, triangles, and other 
mathematical figures, so often found 
among the works of that people, who 
raised in the early ages of mankind, 
the open lodge, whose walls now sur- 
round us, demonstrate that their au- 
thors were acquainted with the “ roy- 
al art.” Works like these, are uni- 
formly situated either on the highest 
hills , or in the lowest vales . Where 
we find square lodges, am«thev not 
situated due east and west ? BeJiold 
this circular, and that square work i 
Here, at the centre, once stood a fune- 
ral pyre : is it not now represented 
on our carpets by the blazing star? 
This funeral pyre, used also as an al- 
tar, had a semicircular, Mosaic pave- 
ment on the east side of it, the remains 

* See Archseologia Americana, article 
Circleviile, where the antiquities of the 
place are described. 

The court house, where this address was 
delivered, is at the Centre of a round work. 
Adjoining this round work, on the eastern 
side, is a square work. It is impossible to 
convey an idea of these works without 
a plate, which Is in the book above re- 
wind to. 


of which, sow still visible. See, a ba t 
in the walks which surround us, ike two 
parallel Roes, on the vertex of which, 
rests the square work, in the east! 
Hav& we not perverted the ancieaf 
simplicity of the craft, in our tradi- 
tions, in some cases, referring to things 
comparatively recent, instead of trav- 
elling back to the earliest ages of man* 
kind, when our brethren worshipped 
in open lodges ? Assembled then, at 
the centre of an ancient lodge, erected 
by our ancient brethren, in the earli- 
est ages of the world, whose on If 
covering was the cloudy canopy, or 
starry heavens, are you surprised that 
freemasonry dates its origin from a 
high antiquity? 

With such proofs of the antiquity 
of our order, constantly before our 
eyes, for additional oues, need we tra- | 
vel to Egypt, to Tyre, to Jerusalem ? , 

Areodr proofs less ancient than theirs, | 
or less conclusive ? The very reverse 
is the real feet. Our proofs, bow aim- | 
pie, yet how sublime ! Through what 
a long lapse of time have they with- 
stood his dilapidating hand ! How 
venerable appear they, in their decay 1 
How afflicting the idea, that they will 
soon disappear before us, so that not 
even a trace shall tell where they once 
were ! The working tools of the craft 
are often found in them; several of 
which I have seen, and can entertain 
no doubt as to their authors, nor of 
the uses to which they were put. All 
1 can do, is to call your attention to m 
subject, which has occupied my rmmd 
for some time past, assuring the fia- 
tkonity, that, should they demand it, 
a memoir on this subject, will, in dae 
time, be laid before them. 

My Brethren— this day is dedicated 
to departed, worthy masons. In every 
age, in every country, mankind have 
observed stated anniversaries. Before 
a knowledge of letters became gen^ 
ral among men, this custom was ne- 
cessary, in order to preserve the re- 
collection of important events hi thn 
history of nations. But, though the 
knowledge of letters, through thefe- 



veotkm of the art of printing, is widely 
diffused, yet, iroia the very constitu- 
tion of the horaan mind, the observ- 
ance of stated anniversaries is almost 
as necessary now, as it was formerly. 
Need we not to be reminded of duties 
to be performed, of principles to be 
regarded, of vices to be shunned! 
This festival is kept by as, in honour 
of a great patron of freemasonry, St. 
John the Baptist. He was the im- 
mediate fbrenwner of Jesus Christ. 
Though “ he was not the true light, 
that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, yet he came to bear 
witness of that light to point out to 
his countrymen, Jesus, as the Saviour 
of the world, and as a herald to pro- 
-claim his near approach. A great 
prophet, he foretold the coming of the 
Messiah, a great reformer of man- 
kind; he called oa them to repent 
and be baptised. 

Austere and exemplary, his food 
was locusts and wild honey ; bis bed 
was the earth, bis covering the cloudy 
canopy of heaven, his drink the limpid 
riM, bis clothing sackcloth, his usual 
abode amidst the shady bowers «f< 
iEnon’s bHI, his company the thou- 
sands who followed him, to hear his 
deqaent discourses ; nightly, his medi- 
tations were on heaven and heavenly 
things ; daily, his discourses pointed 
nut to man his duty to himself, his 
neighbour, and his God. His seal, 
Jris temperance, his truth, his justice, 
his courage, his fortitude, his fidelity, 
his love to God, and man, deserve our 
reverence, our admiration, gratitude, 
end esteem. Undaunted by the terrors 
with which he was surrounded ; un- 
awed by the difficulties with wb^ch he 
was compelled to encounter ; unappal- 
led by the dangers which threatened 
fits rain, he moved on in his course, 
dispensing light to the spiritually blind, 
Mfo to those who were dead in sin. 

If the vassals of despots celebrate 
(he birth-day of a tyrant’s babe, sure- 
ly we oughrnot to be condemned for 
netting apart a day in honour of so 
£Kftt & Men, so great a prophet, so 
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successful a preacher of repentance, 
so great a masou, a salat so emi- 
nent. Virtues so scarce; so exem- 
plary, so honourable to himself, so 
useful to mankind, so acceptable to 
God, are Worthy of being for evfer re* 
membered. He forgot his own ease, 
amidst his indefatigable labours ; be 
sighed Bot for comforts amidst the 
multitudes who followed his footsteps, 
and listened to his eloquence. 

Thrown into a dungeon by a brutal 
tyrant, he neither forgot his duty, nor 
feared to perform it : he reproved 
Herod for his iucestuous life ; a life sO 
contrary to the principles of free- 
masonry: a courtesan demanded his 
head in a charger, as a reward for her 
dancing, and a tyrant granted the de- 
mand. Thus fell our great patron, 
in consequence of the faithful perform- 
ance of bis duty : his soul ascended to 
God, his fame fills the world. What 
an exanff'de of courage, of constancy, 
of seal, of fidelity, of fortitude in the 
performance of our duty, has he left to 
us ! Like his, our path may be rough, 
our fare hard, our perils many, our 
labours severe ; a cruel and capricious 
tyrant may take away our lives, but 
zeal, courage, fidelity, fortitude, pa- 
tience, and perseverance in the per- 
formance of our duty, will bring fame 
here, and everlasting felicity hereafter!, 
Though we need not anticipate trials 
as numerous and severe as were those 
of our grm patron^tf the same vir- 
tues, to a eem^kxfmt, are as neces- 
sary for us aSUft weie for him. Des- 
titute of /thosewirtues, what b man ? 
If in the full possession and constant 
exercise of them, man is but a little 
lower than the angeb above ; without 
them, he b for beneath the reptile be- 
low. Let us then, my brethren, prac* 
tise those virtues, as we are command- 
ed, with frequency, fervency , and 
zeal, so shall our lives be useful on 
earth, and acceptable in heaven. In 
the path of duty let us walk on, re- 
gardless of opposition from ungodly 
men ; fearing nothing but disobedi- 
ence to the commands of our Grand 
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Master above* Sack is the important Who was it, in fine, that u snat ch e d 
lesson taught us by the example of the lightnings from heaven, and the 
John the Baptist. In the school of sceptre from tyrants ? It was Frank- 

virtue may we commit it to memory, lin, who was at the bead of (mat* 

and often repeat it by the way, as we soory in Pennsylvania* 

are travelling home to the Grand Washington, Warren, and Frank* 
Lodge nbove. lin were freemasons, whom virtue* 

But although this day is dedicated labours in public and private life, in 

to the recollection of the worthy Bap- the field, and in the cabinet, deserve 

list, it is not improper to recollect our esteem, our admiration, aad am 
other brethren, who, like him, have gratitude. Compared with these bred* 
deserved well of the craft, received ren, how sink the monarchs of En* 
honour from men, and been highly rope? Though they despised tbegew- 
blessed by heaven. Our own beloved gaws of princes, they gloried in wear# 
country has produced brethren, whose ing our jewels. The simplicity and 
memory we are bound to honour, sublimity of such characters are only 
whose virtues we ought to imitate. To estimated by the craft, aad wiU fan 
mention them all, would occupy too honoured and revered by mankind, as 
much time, and will not be attempted, long as patriotism, courage, constancy,. 

But who was it, that, quilting the fidelity, perseverance, and all the 
peaceful shades of Vernon’s hill ; all amiable and heroic virtues fiadeala* 
the pleasures which wealth could pur- gists and admirers, 
chase, friendship offer, nr domestic fe- We need not the illustrious examples 

licity afford— placing himself at the of other ages, and distant countries, to 

head of our armies, at the unanimous excite us to the performance of every 
call of his countrymen, and contended duty, to the practice of every virtue, 
many a year for our liberties and inde- while Washingtoa,Wama,and Fnakr 
pendence, until victory crowned liis lin are remembered. Frumaionviv 
efforts with success ? ► they were thine ! Colgmma, they 

It was Washington, who was a were fhy shield, thy boast, and thy 
freemason, and delighted to meet to glory* 

brethren upon the level, and to part To nations, tqsaed on the tempest* 
with them upon the square , So may ous sea of liberty, they stand as bra* 
we always meet and part , my breth- cons, to light the mariner over quick* 
ren. sands, and through whirlpools, to a 

Who was it, that, quittimr the pur- safe anchorage ami a secure h a rbour, 
puts of privat^M?, an<useftn, honour- Assuming the principles of our order, 
able, aad lucra^W o^femion, assumed which teach us, that all men are bore 

the sword, and felM^Kfence of our upon a level, and ought to walk ups* 
liberties on Buuker’ffiU ? It was the square , they built op here a go* 

WmiN, who was our brother, and eminent, whose sole object is the pro- 

at the head of our order in his native motioq of die peace, the order, aad 
state, when he fell. die happiness of the whole community. 

Who was it, that, by his discoveries Hpw simple in theory, bow sublime 

in electricity, gained a high place, as in practice, is such a government, 

a philosopher in fame s temple? Who, when compared with tbs governments 

by bis indefatigable exertions, raised of Europe ? There, government is 

himself from the humblest walks of foanded on the principle that the mar 

life to the highest eminence as a states- ny are made to be governed by the 

man? Who, from poverty, became few; here, rulers are the mere agen t s 

rich, by his industry, economy, and of the people; and at sheet, alaftad 

prudence? Whose writings are read periods, they ace entirely dsasMad 

iq every part of the civilized world ? even of this agency, isd 
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mlk m reinvested with authority by While in service, they asked for pay, 
she people from whom it emanated. and continental rags were given to 
Sach is the government founded by them. Of late years, an act was pash* 
the patriots of the revolution. How ed for their relief, and toon afterwards 
glorious are hs principles, how Hhis- an other was enacted, in order to de* 
trious its founders $ how happy are fraud them out of it. With soldiers 
those whs live under it, provided they thus treated, our brethren, Washing* 
faithfrily administer it ! ton, Montgomery, Warren, Clinton, 

Freemasonry ! thy sages, thy phi- Gates, Lee, Scammel, La Fayette, and 
lasophers, thy warriors, and thy others, conquered the best appointed 
statesmen of our country, who have armies Britain ever sent into the field* 
Sought, and toiled, and bled, and died Patriots of every age and country; 
in our defeoce, are this day remem- shall repeat the story to their children, 
berod with gratitude by thy sons, while every freemason shall rejoice, 
wherever they are assembled. Histo- that the principal actors, in those days 
ty has raised a monume nt to their of peril, were our brethren. Let us 
dame mom durable than marble, which honour their memories, by preserve 
shall stand firm, and its inscription ing the government which they found* 
continue undefaced, while the world ed, as it came from their hands. Let 
«hall stand. Patriots of every coun- us resist, by all constitutional mean*! 
try, read the inscription upon this pil- every attempt to abridge our rights, 
lar, dedicated to patriotism, and to by the insidious doctrines of impfc 
virtue. TeU as not of European he- cation and necessity. These doc- 
woes, for they are covered with the trines belong to tyrants, and ought nut 
blood of their feUowcfeiaeus. Tell us to be transplanted into our soil. As 
mat of modem statesmen, for they freemasons, we cannot meddle with 
saounted aloft upon ambition's ladder, political affairs, but as citizwns, it is 
the principal rounds of which, are our duty to do so, whenever our vote, 
Battery, falsehood, and intrigue. Their or our exertions can be of any service 
-object is self-aggrandizement, and they to our country. Let us, then, honour 
bare attained it. But the patriots of the memory of our departed brethren, 
the revolution, guided by the eternal who, under Heaven, made ns a nation, 
principles of justice, truth, and patri- by an adherence to their principles) 
otisni, sought to exalt their country, by practising those virtues, moral ani 
and they succeeded in the attempt, social, public and private; the po#» 
How sickening to the eye of every session of which rendered them to 
genuine patriot, are the courtiers of good, so amiable, so great and illos* 
this silken age , compared with those, trious. Thus shall we become tries** 
who in an iron age, endured every tags to ourselves, our families, our 
privation, passed through all manner friends, and our country ; be an boa* 
of perils, toiled, and bled, and died, our to freemasonry and to human 
for their country ! How sink the po- nature. Though, from a variety of 
Sent patriots of these days, when com- causes, we cannot equal Warren; 
pared with those, who, during our Franklin, Washington, and Clinton, 
struggle for aodepeadgnce, aright have in extensive usefulness to our own 

country, and the world at large, yet, 
by practising the same virtues, We 
may be nsefol, honoured, and happy. 
We can promote the welfare of our 
country, by electing into office virtu- 
ous, enlightened, and patriotic men; 
by holding op to scorn, the ignoramus 
who aspires to honours which ha 


been tracked by the blood, which at 
every step, distilled in crimson car- 
vents from their weary fret! Their 
clothes, consisting of “shreds and 
patches” of every colour, barefoot and 
Jbnagry, they redeemed os from sla- 
very. A peculiar fatality seems to 
'%*** attended them, from first to last. 
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joes not merit; by putting down the | would hate occupied the high stafimra 
demagogue in the dust ; by frowning which they filled, with so much bow* 
on the hypocrite in religion or poll* our to themselves, so much u se f ni 
tics; by assisting the worthy brother ness to mankind, bod they not l ea rned 
who is poor; by aiding the widow, to subdue their passions? They pnw> 
and the orphan, when they stand in tised tins first lesson, taught by ate* 
need of assistance ; by soothing the af- sonry, with singular felicity. Tew 
dieted; by succouring the tempted; perance, prudence, industry, and earn* 
by pouring the balm of consolation in* omy, lead to long life, to health, to 
to the bosom of the broken hearted, wealth. He who trains up his chHdvei 
These acts we can perform, without in the way they should go, wHl, geaw 
arrogance, pride, or haughtiness on our rally, have the satisfaction of s eei n g 
part ; with tenderness and delicacy, them, when arrived at maturity, srifi 
'fin secret, and He who seeth in se- walking in those ways. Hr who iw 
eret, shall reward us openly.” .When girds truth, shall be confided in, trust* 
a brother is in danger from any quar- ed, and believed. He who is jam fw 
tier, we can, many times, give him others, shall himself be tseatod with 
timely notice of it ' When he is sur- justice. The company of the juot, 
rounded by difficulties, we can, fre- the amiable, and the good man, sbaH 
quently,mid him by our prudent coun- be sought after, by the just, the mm h* 
aels and advice. When malice invents able and the good. Cont entm ent shaft 
falsehoods concerning him, we can dwell in his breast, light op bis comm 
contradict them, and put to shame trainee with smiles, reader bio life 
and silence, the base slanderer. happy ; his death shall be lamented 

Though it fall aot to our lot to pos* by others, aad peaceful to himself, 
itssthe great mental abilities of Wash- What a vast difference betwaam 
Ipgloa and Franklin; though circum* such an one, and a vicious man! Thu 
stances may be such, that we can very countenance of the letter, in 
never have k in our power to cuhi- stamped with base aad disgusting paw* 
ante our minds to the extent they did, s ions. No peace, no mildness, no mm 
yet, by a careful culture of our hearts, realty dwell there, but hatred, tvs. 
we may raise a character far virtue rice, envy, and malice. Nor is the 
and goodness, which shall eclipse the practice of virtue inconsistent, assoaaa 
most splendid abilities, when unac- vicious men would insinuate, with the 
compacted by virtue ; and, in the cir- possession of the greatest talents, aai* 
cle in which we move, however small urd and acquired. The greatest and 
ks circumference may be, produce a best men who ever lived, constantly 
richer harvest of usefulness to man* practised the humblest, as well as the 
luad. “ The memory of the just is most exalted virtues. On this very 
Massed,” but this happiness does not account, Washington, Warren, F rente 
always fall to the lot of splendid abi- B lia, Clinton, Greene, and a long fiat 
ikies. How many are condemned to U of brethren, who are now no more, 
everlasting fame, Uke Arnold, without H command oar esteem, as well as osar 
possessing virtue enough to endew respect We esteem them for their 
them tea single individual ! Let him, virtues, ye admire them far tfeeir fa- 
then, who wishes far the friendship of lents. As far as is in our power, bet 
his feHow-dtiseos, practise those vir- us imkate the examples they have left 
tues, which shall command their es- behind them. 

teem. The practice of virtue brings My brethren, that bolt book, which 

its own reward along with it tie always lies open io our lodge, mfarma 
who governs not himself, is unfit to us, that “ there h another and a better 
govern others. Think you, ray bre- world” beyood the grave, and a n o th er 
threat that Franklin and Washington lodgevternal in the Heavens, to wfifaft 
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am one can ever be admitted, who at- 
tempts to carry into it any weapon, 
offensive or defensive, loose wea- 
pons, are vices, and vicious propensi- 
ties, of which, we must be divested be- 
fore we can be invested with the true 
lambskin, as a badge of our tano- 
menee. The a theological ladder” 
which Jacob saw in Ms vision, is the 
an ly means, by which we can ascend 
to Heaves, the three principal rounds 
of which, are feith, hope, and charity. 
Mounting aloft upon these rounds, 
any we all ascend, and bp the benefit 
of a password, which is a Saviour’s 
sghteousness, he admitted by the 
grand tyler, death, into the inner tern-, 
pie above, and at the proper season, 
after our work is over, be permitted, 
by the Grand Senior Warden of the 
Celestial Lodge, to refresh our weary 
aoiils, for ever. So mote it be. Amen. 


For the Masonic Register. 

CII-RteTIAN MA^ON. 

BT COMPANION SAMUEL WOOOWOBTM. 

JW. V. 

When the young candidate for the 
society of “just meu made perfect,” 
has been thus duly prepared , (by a 
state of deep humiliation) to enter on 
the -thorny path of repentance, be is 
imperceptibly led on by the Lord, 
through the instrumentality of bis 
ministering angels, until his stubborn 
knees are taught to bend at the foot- 
stool of Divine Mercy. For the first 
time, be now seriously and ardently 
prays to be enlightened in the path of 
nis duty. He had not hitherto sup- 
plicated for spiritual light , because he 
had been ignorant that he stood in 
need of it. lie now feels that noth- 
ing else is so desirable. He puts bis 
trust in the Great Author and Foun- 
tain of light,, at whose altar he enters 
into a covenant of obedience , and from 
whom a bright emanation soon bursts 
ppon bis intellecttial vision. 

He now perceives thfe Holy Word 


r 

to be divine truth, and tothat'alone he 
is directed to apply for instruction and 
support. Divine love, divine wisdom, 
and divine operation, appear like three 
great lights, uaited as one in the pre* 
motion of man’s salvation, begetting in 
the soul the three lesser lights of 
charity, foith, and good works. The 
dazzled optics of ms mind gradually 
acquire strength, and he begins to 
contemplate the new, bright, and won* 
derfully sublime scenes around him.' 
The first bright beams of truth were 
pleasant ; but, by their light, he now 
perceives truth in a more formidable 
shape, like n sharp sword, menacing 
the destruction of those darling affec- 
tions and passions which have const*, 
tuied the very lifo of his heart and 
soul. He now perceives that the path 
which conducts back to Eden is not 

I Strewed with its roses $ but he sees the 
importance of persevering, at the sac- 
rifice of every costly and sensual con- 
cupiscence, since retreating would be 
certain and instant destruction to hit 
spiritual life. He perceives, also, that 
the sharp and pointed truths which 
now seem directed against him, ana 
the very means appointed for his de- 
fence and protection ; and this en- 
courages him to proceed in the work 
he has undertaken to perform. 

Whatever the candidate had pos- 
sessed of truth and goodness, previous 
to his arriving at this state, had been 

1 merely outward, external, natural, and 
consequently apparent and not real; 
but now genuine, real spiritual truth 
first dawns upon bis mind, and he is 
given to perceive the difierence be- 
tween the two states, and acknowledge 
the former to be darkness in compar- 
ison with the present. He now con- 

I fesses that the light, or real troth, is 
from the Lord alone ; and that the 
darkness of error and evil is from hell* 
Thus a division is made between the 
light and the darkness. “ And God 
called tbe light day, and the darkness 
he called night. And the evening and 
the morning wen tbe first day.” la 
other words, this mental progression 
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frnm darkness to light constitutes the 
first state of regeneration in the soul 
of man. 

From these few observations, it will 
be readily perceived by every truly 
enlightened mason, that the entered ap- 
prentice's degree, is a beautiful figure 
and representation of the first state 
of regeneration . It will be seen, that 
before any individual commences this 
all-important work, his mind is a con- 
fused chaos , alike destitute of genuine 
goodness, and void of spiritual truth. 
That all his thoughts and affections 
are false and wrong; and that he 
would never be induced to oppose his 
appetites, and lusts, and thus com- 
mence a reformation of his life, did 
not Divine Mercy continually operate 
upon his conscience, through the in- 
strumentality of his holy spirit and 
ministering angels. The precepts of 
right and wrong, with which the me- 
mory has been stored by education, 
are the chaotic materials of which 
this new creation is to be formed. 
Like the materials of which the an- 
cient temple was constructed, they are 
all prepared at a distance from Jeru- 
salem; or, in other words, they are 
all natural before they are made 
spiritual. 

But the eternal fiat goes forth, and 
light instantly dawns upon the be- 
nighted mind. Then, for the first 
time, does the candidate for Heaven, 
distinguish (although, as yet, in a faint 
degree) the difference between real 
and apparent truths; then dees he 
first perceive, by the light of revela- 
tion, that there is no goodness . nor 
truth in the universe, but whet ema- 
nates from the Lord, who is himself 
essential goodness, and essential truth, 
and thus is the darkness of evening 
dissipated by the bright beams of an 
opening morning. 

But the obligation to which he vo- 
luntarily subscribes, in this state, must 
not be forgotten, or passed over in 
silence. Prostrate in the dust, be con- 
fesses, with the deepest humility, that 

it by nature, nothing but evil, and 


that of himself, independent of Gedy 
he can do nothing. But having beet 
now instructed that he is continually 
and perpetually endowed with power 
from the Lord to co-operate with 
Him in that great work of reformation 
and regeneration, he looks to Heaven 
alone, for a continuation and increase 
of this blessed ability. He therefore, 
enters into a solemn eoeejwmfwhh tbe 
author of his being, in whose My 
name he promises that all those tstob 
ral, earthly, and sensual affection*, 
which tend to destroy this ability, 
shall not be permitted to intrude on 
the mysteries of the spiritual temple 
about to be erected within him, what* 
by its sanctity would be profaned,™ 
its inestimable jewels stolen. 
then made to feel sensibly, t hat a vio- 
lation of this covenant, on bis part, 
would be attended by such fatal co* 
sequences to his spiritual facahies, as 
would destroy bis capacity for being 
rebuilt up, as a temple of the LWiog 
God; whereas, the pious resolutions 
almost instantly rewarded by the erec- 
tion of one beautiful pillar of tbe fa- 
bric, whereby he feels himself ed* 
blished in the Lord, and is enabled to 
sing for joy, in strains like the fob 
lowing ; 

THE SPIRITUAL APPRENTICE^ SOSO- 

There is a world — the world of mind, 

By neither time nor space confined; 

And when we cease in flesh to dwell, 
That world will be oar heaven or heft 

By fallen nature, tn, alas ! 

A rude chaotic, shapeless mam; 

Devoid of goodness, troth, or 
And veil’d in blackest shades of nigbt 

But He, who gave creation birth, 

Can re-create this mental earth ; 

For this His Spirit, like a dove, 

Broods o’er our secret thoughts in bv®* 

If we consent to be renew’d. 

And wish ourevil lasts subdued; . 
“Let then be hg*C He says, mi&V* 
Wewewfewdwor^ertstito 





Uta da we seek to know t%e Lord, 
Receive instruction from Hb word; - 
While He divide# the day from sight. 

And we proceed from shade to light. 

Lord, let thy spirit, like a dove, 

Brood over all oaf souls in love, 

Then give us light oar state to see, 

And wo will give the praise to thee. 

Who then cannot see that a correct 
and wonderful analogy exists between 
the creation of a world, and the re- 
creation , or regeneration of a soul ? 
Every enlightened mason, who has 
studied the sublime mysteries of the 
order, know* this to be the case ; and 
were it compatible with the laws of 
the order, we could render it dear, in 
all its particulars and modifications, to 
^ very enlightened reader. 

Jn my next number I shall pur- 
sue this interesting subject, and ex- 
plain the mysteries of the second 
degree of spiritual masonry; in the 
mean time I would most solemnly cau- 
tion the uninitiated^ thoughtless, and 
profane, against indulging themselves 
in those rude invectives which have 
been so often levelled at the sacred 
ordf r. Though the institution appears 
externally Tike other institutions, and 
though the materials of which it is 
composed are often such, as are neither 
calculated to command affection nor 
respect, yet beware how the principles 
of the institution are assailed. The 
Philistines knew not bow to appreciate 
the sanctity of the ark of Israel, be- 
cause its external appearance, and the 
materials of which it was composed, 
were merely natural, like other things 
of a similar construction : but the law 
and the testimony were within it — it 
was the temple of Divinity — he who 
touched it profanely, died. 

DALCHO’S EXPOSITION OF THE 
IMPLEMENTS. 

As the various tools and instru- 
ments, which we use in the lodge, are 
ell emblematical of the conduct which 
ffeemasees should puisne in their h* 
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tercoufte with society, I shall there- 
fore- endeavour to explain to you such 
; of them as we most frequently use. 

In a lodge of masters, the first ob- 
ject which deserves attention, is the 
Mosaic floor upon which we tread. 
It is intended to convey to our minds, 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, chec- 
quered with a strange contrariety of 
events. To-day, elevated with the 
smiles of prosperity, to-morrow, de- 
pressed by the frowns of misfortune. 
The precarioasness of our situation 
in this world, should teach us humil- 
ity, to walk uprightly and firmly, up- 
on the broad basis of virtue and reli- 
gion, and to give assistance to our 
unfortunate felloe-creatures, who are 
in distress; lest on some* capricious 
turn of fortune’s wheel, we may be- 
come dependents on those who, be- 
fore, looked up to us as their bene- 
factors. 

The two emblematical pillars, erect- 
ed in front of the porch of the temple, 
independent of the beauty which they 
added to the building, conveyed to the 
minds of those who entered, a know- 
ledge of the attributes of that Being 
to whom it was dedicated. The lite- 
ral translation of the name of the left 
pillar is, u in thee is strength,” and 
that of the right, “ it shall be establish- 
ed,” which, as a learned author ob- 
serves, may very naturally be transpos- 
ed in this manner — “OLord, thou art 
mighty, and thy power is established 
from everlasting to everlasting.” The 
name of one of the pillars, as relating 
to a person, may give a different trans- 
lation, which I shall point ont to yon 
on some other occasion. 

The next object which demands at- 
tention, is the Holy' Bible, with the 
square and compasses thereon. As 
these instruments remind us to keep 
our actions within the bounds of pro- 
priety, and to square them with all 
mankind, the sacred volume on which 
they lie, contains the unerring guide 
for our conduct through Hfe, as it re- 
lates to our worship of the Supreme 
Master of the world, and our condqct 
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to each other. For these reasons, this 
book of the divine law is never closed 
in our lodges: a it is open to every 
eye, and comprehensible to every 
mind.’ 9 

Hie letter G.* which ornaments the 
master’s lodge, is not only expressive 
of the name of the Grand Architect of 
the universe, but, also, denotes the 
science of geometry, so necessary to 
artists. But the adoption of it, by 
freemasons, implies no more than their 
respect for those inventions which de- 
monstrate to the world the power, the 
wisdom, and beneficence of the Al- 
mighty Builder, in the works of cre- 
ation. 

The blazing star is the emblem of 
prudence, which is dne of the emana- 
tions of the Deity,, agreeably to the 
system of Basilides.t It points out to 
freemasons the path which leads to 
happiness, and is the sure source of 
self-approbation. v It enlightens us 
through the dark and rugged paths of 
life, and enables us to shun the many 
obstacles which would impede our 
progress, and imbitter our journey 
with pain. 

The three great luminaries allude 
to the three masonic degrees, and at 
the same time are emblematical of 
that effulgence which should illuminate 
the mind of a freemason, and which 
he can alone receive from a perfect 
understanding of the principles of the 
order. The white apron and gloves 

* Robinson, in his proofs of a conspira- 
cy, says, “G. is grace ; the flaming star is 
the torch of reason. Those who possess 
this knowledge are indeed iihumnati.’ 1 
When prejudice warps the mind, and rea- 
son is sacriflced to establish a favourite 
theory, we need not be surprised to And 
troth prostrated to fiction, and the produc- 
tion offered to the world, as the result of 
sound reflection, and the eombin&tiou of 
just principles. 

t This system be called Abrea, which is 
a mystical term given by him to the Su- 
preme Being, from whom emanated 860 
powers and intelligences; constituting 
virtue, prudence, temperance, fortitude, 
justice, truth, charity, honesty, meekness, 
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are also emblematical. They are not 
worn merely as insignia of the order, 
but as badges of that innate innocence 
and purity of soul which freemasons 
should always . possess ; and, in this 
point of view, they are more honour- 
able distinctions tbarf any order of 
knighthood which can be conferred. 
On being invested with these badges 
of innocence and humility, a freema- 
son should firmly resolve to support 
that purity and integrity of heart, of 
which he, outwardly, wears the em- 
blems. 

The rule, the line, and the plumb- 
line, the square, the compasses, &c. 
are emblematical of the conduct we 
should pursue in society. To observe 
punctuality in all our engagements, 
faithfully and religiously to discharge 
those important omigations, which we 
owe to God, and our neighbour ; to 
be upright in all our dealings 5 to hold 
the scale of justice in equal poise; to 
square our actions by the unerring j 
rule of God’s sacred word; to keep 
within compass and bounds with all 
mankind, particularly with a brother; 
to govern our expenses by our in- ‘ 
comes ; to curb our sensual appetites ; 
to keep within bounds those unruly 
passions which, oftentimes, interfere 
with the enjoyments of society, and 
degrade both the man and the freema- 
son ; to recall to our minds, that in 
the great scale of existence, the whole 
family of mankind are upon a level 
with each other, and that the only 
question of preference among freema- 
sons, should be, who is most wise, 
who is most good. For the time will 
come, and none of us know how sooo, 
when death, the great leveller of all 
human greatness, will rob us of our 
distinctions and bring us to a level . 
with the dost. , 


DALCHO S ELEGANT APOLOGY TO 
THE LADIES. 

Agreeably to the tenets of onr or- 
der, the Aur sex are exdeded finom 
associating with isiamayst iepie* 
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fession : not because they are deemed 
unworthy of the secret, “ nor because 
the mechanical tools of the craft are 
too ponderous for them to wield,” but 
from a consciousness of our own weak- 
ness. Should they be permitted to 
tenter the lodge, love would oftentimes 
enter with them,, jealousy would pro- 
bably rankle in the hearts of the breth- 
ren, and fraternal affection be per- 
verted into rivalship. Although the 
most amiable and lovely part of na- 
ture’s works are excluded from our 
meetings, yet our order protects them 
from the attacks of vitious and unprin- 
cipled men. It forbids us to sacrifice 
the ease and peace of families for a 
momentary gratification ; and it for- 
bids us to undermine and take away 
that transcendent happiness from those 
whose hearts are united by the bond 
of sincere affection. 

The feelings of *omen are more 
exquisitely fine, and their generous 
sympathy is more easily awakened, 
by the "misfortunes of their fellow- 
creatures, than the stronger sex. The 
soft tear of pity bedews their cheeks 
at the tale of wo, and their gentle bo- I 
soms heave with tender emotions at 
the sight of human wretchedness. 
They require not the adventitious aid 
of mystic institutions to urge them to 
acts of charity and benevolence, nor 
the use of symbols to lead them to 
virtue. Their own hearts are the 
lodges in which virtue presides ; and 
the dictates of her will is their only 
incentive to action. 

MASONIC CORRESPONDENCE 

The following letters were originally 
published in the late “ Masonic Chroni- 
cle/* upwards of two years since, and are 
now copied into the “ Register,” by parti- 
cular request We arc Informed, that the 
brother to whom they allude, was a respect- 
able and industrious mechanic, in the city 
of New-York, and much beloved, not only 
by the members of his own lodge, but by 
all the brethren, with whom he was ac- 
' qtmioted. We are also informed, that hU 


wife, who was kind and affectionate to 
other respects, was an inveterate enemy 
to, and persecutor of the order, which she 
has since acknowledged to be (under Pro- 
vidence) her only friend and protector, in 
a strange land ; for she was not only sup- 
plied with every necessary, during the sick- 
ness of herself and family, but was, after 
her recovery, furnished by the brethren of 
Pittsburgh, with ample means to return to 
her native place, and to' the arms of her 
friends. This is but one instance out of 
thousands, where females kave experienced 
the benevoience of an institution, which 
some of thehr sex despise, and have used 
all their feeble powers, In vain, to bring 
into disrepute, an Institution, one of whose 
greatest objects is to protect the honour of 
our fair sisters, and in every possible man- 
ner to administer to .their comfort and 
happiness, and « in a way that they know 
not,” to rescue them from the intrigues of 
the “ vile libertine, 1 ’ and debauchee. 

Extract of & letter from the officers of 
Morton Lodge, No. 60, 'New-York, to 
the officers and brethren of No. 46, Pilto 
burgh) Pennsylvania. 

JYno-York, Jan, 26, 1819. 
Dux Bxxtrhiv, 

It has bocome the duty of us, the 
undersigned officers of Mortou Lodge, 
No. 30 , of Ancient If ark Masons, held 
in the city of New-York, that by a 
resolution of said lodge, they have di- 
rected us to express to you their siib* 
cere gratitude, for the brotherly love 
and affection which you have shown 
to our late brother, ■■ , who, not 

long since, withdrew from us, and 
moved himself and family to your 
city. His premature death, and that 
of his three infant children, we have 
learned with sincere regret. You, 
having committed his remains to its 
mother clay, (though a stranger among 
you) with masonic honours, have im- 
pressed us with a due sense of our ot^ 
ligations to' your respectable body, 
and demands our warmest acknow- 
ledgments. Your attention to his dis- 
consolate widow, since the decease of 
her hasband and ofispring, while on 
the bed of sickness, with foreboding 
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symptoms that abe amt soon fellow 
film to the silent tomb, command, and 
receive our warmest thanks* 

Should any of the fraternity associ- 
ated with you, be travelling towards 
us, you will please recommend them 
to our particular notice; and, if occa- 
sion should require, we should be hap- 
py to reciprocate the brotherly love 
which you have bestowed upon one 
who was esteemed among us. We 
should be happy to engage your atten- 
tion by a correspondence. 

Wishing you health and prosperity, 
in your private aud public undertak- 
ings, we subscribe ourselves, in behalf 
of the lodge, ypqr affectionate breth- 
ren, 

D. S. 

B. W. P. 

* K. F. 

S, W. A. 

ANSWER. 

Pittsburgh, March 6, l$lt. 
To the worshipful master, wardens, and 
brethren, of Morton Lodge, Nq. GO, 
held in the city of New-York. 
Brethren, 

The undersigned officers, of lodge 
No. 45, of Ancient York Matone , held 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have been 
instructed, by a resolution pf the lodge, 
to reciprocate the feelings pf good fel- 
lowship which you have been kind 
enough to express towards its mem- 
bers. 

The benefits of masonry are expe- 
rienced here by the numerous and 
flourishing societies of the order that 
are daily rising to light. To bre- 
thren, it must be pleasure, and af- 
ford ample gratification, not only that 
the sublime principles of the craft are 
hourly extending, but that in couse- 
. qoence of those principles, a mason 
can scarcely be a stranger in the re- 
motest corner of the world; for, the 
language of masonry is so truly uni- 
versal, that though he make his abid- 
ing place in the country of thpse who 
are foreigners to his native tongue, he 
can nevertheless find a medium of cor- 
respondence \yWch is adapted to bis 


wants, and can reach the ear of ma- 
sonic benevolence with the tale of his 
distresses ; so that not only does he ex- 
perience the openness of their charity, 
whilst living, but the afflictions of his 
family, after bis decease, are tempered 
by the kindness of the brotherhood, 
aqd even his corpse, instead of being 
deserted to the c&llods indifference of 
strangers, is deposited in its last me- 
lancholy resting place, accompanied 
by those honours which are coeval 
with masonry herself.. 

The honours bestowed upon our 
late brother,—, and the atten* 
tion paid to his disconsolate widow, 
were duties, in. the performance of 
which, we were amply remunerated, 
by the consideration that the deceased 
was a brother, and a. stranger. That 
this circumstance has been an induce- 
ment with you to open a correspond- 
ence with us upon masonic subjects, 
is the more gratifying, inasmuch* as it 
was totally unexpected. Whilst we 
receive your thanks with pleasure, we 
in return thank you for your good in- 
tentions towards those way-faring bre- 
thren of our lodge, who may be trav- 
elling your way ; and we shall em- 
brace, with pleasure, the opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted wit* 
our .brethren in your city, by recom- 
mending such travelling brethren to 
your kind protection. 

With the fraternal affection of ma- 
sons, we subscribe ourselves, in behalf 
of our lodge, 

Your brethren, 

C. S. W. M. pro. tan, 

T. p. Sec’ry. 


INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE. 

The following extract, from a sermon 
delivered by the reverend Mr. Beede, a 
number of years since, is deserving the 
caret ul perusal of every person who has 
been initiated into the mysteries pf freema- 
son bat it mere particularly claims the 
attention of those, who have been sel ec ted 
by their brethren, as masters, or other oft- 
cers. Sentiments 'mm pure, never pr* 
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eteded frouFthe lips, or pen of any finite 
“being. Were these sentiments carefully 
studied, and strictly practised by the guar- 
dians of the craft, those in subordinate situ- 
ations would follow their example, and our 
beloved institution would appear to the 
world, In all Its original usefulness and re- 
spectability, and the shafts of malevo- 
lence, bigotry, and superstition, might bp 
pointed at it in vain. 

“ The first business of masons, in an* 
dent times, was to divide the mem* 
bers of the order mto distinct classes, 
rising in grades one above another, 
according to their respective degrees 
of merit. 

.it was the duty of masters and offi- 
cers, to dispense instruction, to pro- 
vide employment, and to secure to the 
labourer his wages, as they became 
due. It was their business also, to 
examine persons, and recommend 
theai to such employment as were 
adapted to their capacities and quali- 
fications, to the end, that business of 
importance might never be intrusted 
to the unskilful or faithless. 

All persons belonging to the lodge, 
and in particular, candidates for ma» 
conic honours, were obliged to be in- 
dustrious, and frugal, that they might 
not only support themselves, but lay 
up something for charitable purposes. 
Great care was taken to encourage 
the lower grades to make proficiency 
labour, learning, and morality. 
Such as excelled were promoted 5 and 
43 often as promoted* entitled to high- 
er wages, and more desirable employ- 
ments. 

A plan so happily concerted, and 
so ably executed, could not fail of 
producing the mo6t beneficial effects. 
Lodges at oqce became schools of 
science, and nurseries of virtue. None 
but honest, industrious, and skilful 
workmen, or .those who discovered a 
disposition of becqpiifig so, could be 
encouraged 5 but all such persons un- 
der the protection of the fraternity* 
Were sure to find employment, and 
reward, according to their rank. 

Put* in prqcess of time, when the 
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mechanic arts were, carried to a high 
degree of perfection, and were gene- 
rally known in aU civilized countries, 
and of course needed no extraordinary 
patronage, the mechanical branch of 
this institution gradually yielded to the 
moral. So that freemasonry, in mo- 
dern times, may properly be called a 
moral science; and the meetings of 
lodges, may* with the same propriety* 
be caBed “feasts of charity/* it being 
their great business and object, to 
teach and enforce the observance of 
piety and benevolence. Veneration 
for God, and love to the human kind, 
are among their fundamental princi- 
ples. And by means of a universal 
language, and a number of salutary 
rites and regulations peculiar to the 
order, they are able to maintain mu- 
tual harmony and friendship, and to 
carry on a free and general commerce 
of virtuous principles, and benevolent 
offices, throughout the world. 

Hence we see the importance of the 
masonic institution under its present 
form, and the propriety of entering 
into that respectable fraternity for the 
purpose of correcting vice, and diffo*. 
iag knowledge and philanthropy. 

But if tbit institution, according to 
its original plan and design, be really 
good, if it be . calculated to render 
mankind social and harmonious; to 
make them homst, and upright, true 
to God, and to their country, and to 
cement them together in the bonds of 
a virtuous affection ; then it will evi- 
dently follow, that much care should 
be taken to prevent so good an institu- 
tion from being corrupted. Feasts 
of charity should nevpr be turned into 
licentious revels; nor temples of friend- 
ship into theatres of' treachery. And 
to prevent these, and other evils, to 
which lodges may be exposed, I beg 
leave to suggest to the fraternity three 
things. First, Caution. Secondly, In- 
struction. And thirdly, Discipline. 

First, In regard to the admission 
of members, much caution will be 
necessary, thatyqg may not be im- 
posed upoq by improper characters. 
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As it is tlie design of freemasonry to 
create friendship ; to make provision 
for the relief of poor and distressed 
brethren ;* to inculcate a filial reve- 
rence for Almighty God; and to en- 
courage those personal and social vir- 
lues, which adorn and dignify human 
nature, and render mankind peaceful 
and happy; the doors of the lodge 
must, therefore, be for ever barred 
against the malevolent, the profane, 
the idle, ;he seditious, and unruly of 
every description. For nil such per- 
sons would prove but spots in your 
leasts of charity. While foasting with 
you, and feeding without fear, they 
would spy out your liberty,' interrupt 
your peaceful intercourse, trifle with 
your moral lectures, sow discord 
among brethren, and thereby bring op 
an evU report upon the society, so as 
So counteract the benevolent |>urpose* 
for which it was instituted. 

Secondly, To preserve the purity 
of the order, instruction is necessery. 
Masters and officers, therefore, should 
make it their business to pay a^purti- 
cular attention to lecturing. The mys- 
teries of the craft are to be unfolded, 
and the moral duties inculcated. Ma- 
sons are not to be trained up in igno- 
rance and vice. Their minds are to 
be enlarged, and improved. They 
are to be frequently reminded of their 
obligations to love and worship Al- 
mighty God ; to acknowledge him as 
their sovereign lord and master; to 
keep his name sacred; and to govern 
their lives by the unerring precepts of 
his word. They must be taught to 
be good men, and true ; to be sober, 
industrious, and charitable, upright in 
their dealings, and peaceable, ami be- 
nevoleut in all their social intercourse. 
They are to be taught to walk in wis* 
dom toward them that are without, 
making a diligent improvement of their 
time and talents; and having their 
speech always with grace, seasoned 
„ with salt, that they may know how 
they ought to answer every man. 
They are to be admonished to avoid 
political and religious disputes^ toge- 


ther with all domestic broffe and con- 
tentions, that they may live in love 
and peace, having consciences void of 
offence, and characters unspotted from 
the world. 

Thirdly, That there may be no 
spots in your feasts of charity, it will 
be necessary to attend to discipline. 

« It is to be expected that unworthy 
members will sometimes creep into 
the lodge, notwithstanding all your 
caution, instruction, and exertion to 
prevent them. And not only so, but 
persons who were once regular, may 
grow careless, and so yield to sinful 
indulgences, as greatly to affect the 
reputation of the order. These things 
will require discipline. Unruly mem- 
bers must he reduced to order. Super- 
fluities must be lopped off. The first 
risings of vice must be suppressed. 
Otherwise the lodge wH! resemble the 
field of the slothful, or the vineyard of 
a man void of understanding, where 
the stone wall is broken down, and 
the face thereof is overgrown with 
thorns and nettles. 

But fn the exercise of discipline, 
much prudence wit! be requisite. 
Some will be corrected by a gentle re- 
buke, while others may require seve- 
rity. A proper discrimination, there- 
fore, must be made. Such as have 
been guilty of a mere indiscretion, 
must not be dealt with like wilful and 
notorious offenders, but must be ap- 
proached in all the kind and compas- 
sionate offices of friendship; and if 
they possess a masonic temper, their 
sensibility will be Affected by such mi 
admonition, and their penitence mani- 
fested by a speedy amendment. 

I Others again, who have grown more 
hardened in wickedness, and have re- 
peatedly rejected your affectionate re- 
monstrances, you must approach with 
earnestness, trembling for the reputa- 
tion of die era/!, and snatching them 
as brand > from the burning. But, if 
they will not suffer themselves to be 
reclaimed either by your gentle, or 
more aeakras exertions, after having 
exhausted upon them in vain, every 
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expedient of reformation, you must re- 
move them, as so many spots and 
nujpances, from the society.” 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE REOIBfXlt. 

WEBB ENCAMPMENT. 

At a meeting of Webb Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templars, and the 
appendant orders, held at Mason’s 
Hall, in Lexington, on the 22d Aug. 
.the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year : 

M. E. Sir David Graham Cowan, 
of Danville, Mercer county, Grand 
Commander. 

E. Sir Isaac Thom, t of Louisville, 
Generalissimo. 

E. Sir Thomas Nelson, of Lexing- 
ton, Captain General. 

Sir William Gibbes Hunt, of Lex- 
ington, Prelate. 

Sir John H. Crane, of Louisville, 
Senior Warden. 

Sir Edward Tyler, jun. of Louis- 
ville, Junior Warden. 

Sir James Graves, of Lexingtonj 
Treasurer. 

Sir James M. Pike, of Lexington, 
Recorder. 

Sir Harry I. Thornton, of Frank- 
fort, Sword Bearer. 

Sir Anthony Dumesnill, of Lexing- 
ton, Standard Bearer. 

Shr John Trott,of Louisville, War- 
der. 

Sir Francis Walker, of Lexington, 
Guard. 

Attest. 

J. M. PIKE, Recorder . 

From the Masonic Miscellany. 
GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCKY. 
The Annual communication of the Grand 
Lodge of Kentucky, was haid in Lexing- 
ton, daring the last week in August, 
1821, and Ihe following brethren were 
duly elected Grand Officers, for the year 
eosuing : 

M. W. John M'KIhney, jun. of 
Versailles, Grand Master. 

R. W. David G. Cowan, of Dan- 
ville, Deputy Grand Master. 


W. Asa K. Lewis, of Clark County, 
Grand Senior Warden. 

W. John Speed Smith, of Rich- 
mond, Grand Junior Warden. 

William T. Barry, of Lexington, 
Grand Orator. 

Caleb W. Cloud, of Lexington, 
Grand Chaplain. 

Daniel Bradford, of Lexington, 
Grand Secretary. 

Michael Fishe4 of Lexington, Grand ' 
Treasurer. 

David C. Irvine, of Richmond, 
Grand Senior Deacon. 

Robert Talliaferro, of Paris, Grand 
Junior Deacon. 

John II. Crane, of Louisville, Grand 
Marshal. 

Thomas Smith, of Lexington, Grand 
Sword Bearer. 

John D. Halstead, of Lexington, 
Grand Pursuivant. . 

F rancis W alter, of Lexington, Grand 
Steward and Tyler* 


From the Masohic Miscellany 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FREE- 
MASONRY IN TENNESSEE. 

Previously to the 27th of Decem- 
ber, A. L. 5813, A. D. 1813, the 
lodges in the state of Tennessee, (eight 
in number) worked under charters 
from the Grand Lodge of North 
Carolina. On that day, representa- 
tives from the lodges of Tennessee, 
assembled in Grand Convention at 
Knoxville, when a charter, or deed of 
relinquishment, from the Grand Lodge 
of North Carolina, bearing date the 
30th September, A. L. 5813, was laid 
before the convention. This instru- 
ment relinquished all authority and 
jurisdiction over the several lodges in 
this state, and gave assent to the erec* 
tion of a Grand Lodge for the state of 
Tennessee. 

The convention having been duly 
organized, a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted, and the following bre- 
thren elected and solemnly installed 
officers thereof, via. 
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The M. W. Thomas Claiborne, Esq. 
Grand Master. 

R. W. George Wilson, Deputy Grand 
Master. 

R. W. John Hall, Senior Grand War- 
Hen. 

R. W. A. K. Shaiffer, Junior Grand 
Warden. 

W. Thomas M‘Corry, Grand Trea- 
surer. 

W. Edward Scott, Grand Secretary. 

On the first Monday in October, 
A. L. 5814, the Grand Lodge met at 
Ndshville, (the then seat of govern- 
ment of the state,) when the M. W. 
Thomas Claiborne, Esq. was re-elect- 
ed Grand Master. 

October, A. L. 5815. The M. W. 
Robert Searcey, Esq. was elected 
Grand Master, and re-elected October 
1816. At the meeting of the Grand 
Lodge in 5816, Charters were issued 
to a lodge at St. Louis, Missouri ; one 
at Blountsville, Tennessee, antf one at 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

October 5817. The M. W. Wil- 
kins Tannehill, Esq. was elected 
Grand Master. During this year char- 
ters were issued to four lodges m the 
state of Tennessee, and one at Port 
Gibson, Mississippi. 

October 5818. The M. W. Wil- 
kins Tannehill, Esq. was re-elected 
Grand Master. This year charters 
were issued to one lodge in the state of 
Tennessee, and two in Alabama. 

On the 24th of June 1819, the cor- 
ner stone of a Masonic Hall was laid 
in the town of Nashville, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, by the Grand Mas- 
ter, assisted by the officers of the 
Grand Lodge, and the officers and 
members of Cumberland Lodge No. 8. 
In the corner stone, together with the 
coins of the year, was deposited a 
plate of copper, with the following 
inscription : 

On the 24th June, A. L. 5818, A. D. 
1818, was laid 

THIS FOUNDATION STONE 

of a 
HALL, 


To be erected by the 

MEMBERS OF 

CUMBERLAND LODGE, 

No. 8. 

11 Behold, saith the Lord God, I bare 
laid in Zion, a stone, a tried stone, a pre- 
cious corner stone; a sure foundation 
stone.” 

This building is now nearly com- 
pleted. The funds for its erection 
were raised by lottery, and individual 
subscriptions. 

October 5819* The M. W. Oliver 
B. Hayes, Esq. was elected Grand 
Master. This year, charters were 
issued to five lodges in Tennessee, two 
in Missouri, one in Illinois, and one in 
Alabama. 

October 5820. The following (who | 
are the present officers) were elected t 
and installed, viz. 

The W. M. Wilkins Tannehill, Grand ! 
Master. 

R. W. Edward Ward, Deputy Grand 
Master. 

R. W. George Wilson, Senior Grand 
Warden. 

R. W. William G. Dickinson, Junior 
Grand Warden. 

W. Moses Nonrell, Grand Secretary. 

W. E. H. Foster, Qrand Treasurer. 

Rev. John Cox, Grand Chaplain. 

Br. A. H. Wood, Grand Sen. Deacon, 

“ James Irwin, Grand Jun. Deacon. 

“ Thomas Hyter, G. Sword Bearer. 

“ M. L. Dixon, Grand Marshal. 

“ E. Cooper, Grand Steward. 

“ Duncan Robertson, da 
“ Samuel Chapman, Grand Tyler. 

T n the towQ of Nashville is a 
Royal Arch Chapter, under the Juris- 
diction of the General Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of the linked States. 
The following companions are the 
officers thereof, viz. 

E. Wilkins Tannehill, High Priest* 

E. E. Cooper, King, 

E. Stephen Cantrell, Scribe, 

Comp. John Spence^ Treasurer, 

“ George Shall, Se cre ta ry- 
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ON THE PROPER MODE OF PUB- 
LISHING EXPULSIONS. 

Extract from a letter to tht Editor of the 
Moronic Miscellany. 

a I have recently received a letter 
from a distinguished member of the 
masonic family, in the western part of 
the state of New- York ; by which I 
learn, that the site of the Grand Lodge 
jo( that state, has been lately removed 
from the city of New-York to Albany. 
My correspondent informs me, that 
while master of a lodge, he received 
an official circular from the Grand 
Lpdge of that state, containing some 
edicts and rules for the government of 
the craft, among which was the fol- 
lowing: 

“ No lodge under ibis jurisdiction, nor 
Any member thereof, shall publish, or in 
any manner make public, except to the 
fraternity, or within the walls of a lodge, 
the expulsion of any member.” 

tc On reading the above extract, I 
must acknowledge I was seriously put 
to thinking. 1 should feel the utmost 
delicacy in impeaching, either what I 
had considered an ancient usage of 
the fraternity, or the wisdom of the 
Grand Lodge of New-York. If you 
deem it a proper subject for specula- 
tion in the pages of the <l Miscellany ,” 
1 should be gratified to read your 
opinions on the propriety or impropri- 
ety of the above edict.” 

u REMARKS,” 

[By the Editor of the Miscellany.] 

u We confess we do not see the pro- 
priety of the regulation adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of New-York. Mercy, 
it is true, is a leading principle of ma- 
sonry, but when once an erring bro- 
ther is suspended or expelled, duty to 
the character of the order, as well as 
justice to the condemned, requires that 
the suspension or expulsion should be 
made known as extensively as possi- 
ble, to the world at large. There 
may have been reasons actuating the 
Grand Lodge of New-York, to the 
adoption of this measure, which do 
pot occur to us, but we are really un- 
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able to discern any good aigument in 
favour of keeping secret, iw forbear*- 
ing to publish as widely as possible, 
the expulsion of any unworfty memr 
her. We cannot but be awane of the 
readiness with which the enemies of 
the order array against it the charac- 
ters of those among the fraternity, 
who are guilty of base and disgraceful 
conduct. When such men, therefore, 
are expelled, every principle of jus- 
tice appears to require that the fact 
should be extensively made known, 
in order that the imputation so illibe- 
rally cast upon the order, for having 
bad men within its sacred asylum, 
should be, as far as possible, removed. 
We wish not to see the private con- 
cerns of masonry blazed abroad to the 
world, but we wish to see the order 
vindicated /rom the charge of tolerat- 
ing immorality, and spreading its man- 
tle over base and unworthy conduct.” 

The first clause of the above extract, 
so far as it relates to the removal of the 
site of the Grand Lodge of this state, 
to the city of Albany, is perfectly in- 
correct ; of course, the correspondent 
of the editor of the Masonic Miscel- 
lany, has been misinformed. Such a 
measure, it is true, has been agitated 
in our Grand Lodge, and was propos- 
ed by the representatives of our wor- 
thy brethren in the Western District 
of this state, owing to the great dis? 
tance they were under the necessity of 
travelling, which caused an unequal 
representation; togetlier with some 
other grievances. But these difficulties 
have been amicably adjusted, and the 
site of the Grand Lodge still remains 
in the city of New-York, and we pre* 
surae our western brethren are satis- 
fied with the result. 

As to the regulation of the Grand 
Lodge, relative to publishing expul- 
sions, the information isxrbrrect, and 
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we mult confetf, with the editor of 
the Miscellany, that “ we do not see 
the propriety” of the regulation ; for 
“ base aud disgraceful conduct 9 ’ in an 
individual of any society, ought never 
to be concealed from the wprld, parti- 
cularly when such conduct becomes 
habitual, and is from time to time re- 
peated, notwithstanding the affection- 
ate remonstrances of the brethren to 
the contrary. And God forbid, that 
masonry should ever become a cloak, 
to screen fron) public view evil trans- 
actions of whatsoever nature. It is our 
decided opinion, however, that ex- 
treme caution should be used, relative 
to expulsions, and that no brother 
ought ever to be expelled, till all 
means for his reformation have failed. 
We are not only to forgive our breth- 
ren u seven times,” but “ seventy times 
seven.” It is the duty pf .every mem- 
ber of the masonic family, if he see a 
brother in a fault, to confer with him in 
private on the subject, and in the most 
tender manner, to point out the attend- 
ant evils of his conduct, both to himself, 
and to the fraternity at large. Were 
this duty punctually observed, bad ha- 
bits would be nipt in the bud, many 
brethren would be saved from destruc- 1 
}ion,and the causes for expulsion would 
be much less frequent. Ed. Mat* Reg. | 

From the Franklin Chronicle. 

Worthington , Ohio. 

We have received the first number 
pf the “ Masonic Miscellany, and La- 
dies’ Literary Magazine,” published 
at Lexington, Kentucky, by William 
Gibbes Hunt. Judging from the num- 
ber before us, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing our ppinion, that the me- 
rits of the work will far exceed the 
anticipations of even those who have 
P.a4 a foretaste o Mr. Hunt’s literary 


labours, and that it deserves, and ve 
hope, will receive a patronage, which 
shall well reward its editor. Masonic 
brethren in particular, should contri- 
bute liberally towards the support of a 
publication, principally designed for 
their improvement and instruction. 
The ladies, also, are especially invited 
to patronize it ; for its secondary ob- 
ject, as its title indicates, is their edi- 
fication and amusement. 

FREE MASONRY. 

HaH glorious art : to mortals given, 

To teach the way and road to Heaves, 

And strew the path with sweets : 

’Tis this which lifts our fallen race, 

And gives to man an angel’s place, 

If he the offer meets. 

’Tis this ennobles hnman kind ; 

'Tis architecture in the mind. 

And prompts the generous heart, 

To square each thought, each word and set ; 
All conscious error to retract, 

And take a brother’s part 

To tread the path the sages trod, 

Through nature, look to nature’s God, 

And own his power divine ; 
Contemplate all tyis works on high, 

The shining sun and spangled sky, 

And trace the grand design. 

That fills immensity of space, 

With beings fitted to the place, 

And sphere in which they move ; 
Formed man, the great connecting link, 

Of distant worlds, with power to think, 

To enjoy, adore, end love. 

To joy for what the good possess, 

On want and virtue in distress, 

Pure charity bestow ; 

To turn affliction’s sighs to songs ; 

Protect the fair, revenge their wrongs. 

And soothe the bed of wo. 

To form a pufe fraternal band, 

Taught to converse and understand, 

By mystic symbols given ; 

To enjoy what God and nature give, 

To teach mankind the arf tqJlye, 

And render earth like Heaven. D. <*• 
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MASONIC SONG. 

Whilst thy genius, O Masonry, spreads all 
around. 

The rays of the halo with which thou art 
crown’d ; 

Shall the dor, in thy sky, which now rising 
appears. 

Not partake of that Ught, that grows bright- 
er with years T 

Shalt its portion of fire be left to ex- 

And^eave no bright trace that shall bid 
os admire ? 

O no, Hs mild beams shall be seen from 
afar; 

And the child of distress bless the new 
Ruing Star. 

$»ike the beams of that Star, which of old 
mark'd the way, 

And led where of peace the sweet Messen- 
ger lay: 

May its light, stQl to virtue and Masonry 
true, 

Mark the path that with strength Wisdom 
bids os pursue ; 

As its beams, unconfined, illumine the 
mind 

With pleasure that leaves no sad feeling 
behind ; 

The jewel of beauty glows bright, and 
its ray 

Makes Griefs gloomy night fly from 
Joy’s radiant day. 

As the blush of the rose more enchanting 
appears, 

When its sweet leaves are fill’d with the 
morn's pearly tears ; 

So from gratitude’s tears shall our Star rise 
more bright ; 

For Charity’s smile shall give warmth to 
its light. 

And Justice divine shall with Harmony 
join, 

To assist its ascent by the unerring line, 

Whilst Prudence and Temperance guard- 
ing their own, 

Shall shed a new ray upon Masonry's 
crown. 


Died— In Chillicothe, on the 5th of 
September, Jason Kellogg, Esq. of 
Hampton, Washington county, New- 
York, in the 68th year of his age. 
The deceased was on a visiting tour, 
in the state of Ohio, and while at 
Chillicothe, was taken sick, and died. 
On the 6th a large concourse of peo- 
ple, accompanied by his masonic bre- 


thren, assembled to perform the lest 
sad offices of friendship, for a respect- 
ed stranger . — Olive Branch . 
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Fox thi Masoxic Register, 

THE EXILE, No. 11. 

Mr. Pratt, 

You will recollect that I informed 
you, in the last number of the Regis- 
ter, that becoming much fatigued for 
want of rest, and feeling disgusted with 
the scene of iugratitude which my re- 
flections by the window had developed, 
I retired to my couch, in order that I 
might enjoy that repose which my 
mind as well as body, so much stood 
in need of. I soon dropped into a 
sleep, which, although it gave ease to 
my body, did not alleviate my mind 
from the gloomy train of reflections 
which I had experienced while awake. 
I had not been long asleep before the 
unsolicited and ever-meddling visitant 
of the night, in one of his nocturnal 
perambulations, presented to my view 
one of the most interesting and melan- 
choly scenes which I had ever beheld. 

It appeared to me, that as I was 
walking in the company of a friend, 
through one of the principal streets of 
our city, at a very early hour, for the 
purpose of enjoying the salubrity of 
the morning air, and with whom 1 was 
most earnestly conversing about the 
passing events of life, when presque 
tout (Pune coup, we were met by a 
venerable looking gentleman, who ao 
costed us with a u good morning 
We replied ; and the usual compli- 
ments of the morning having passed, 
we were about to resume our prome- 
nade, when he very anxiously inquir- 
ed, whether we did not intend to at- 
tend the safe ? To which it was an- 
swered, we did not kuow to what 
sale he alluded. Is it possible ? said 
he, I thought every body knew that 

Mr. ?s goods, ifdrniture, library, 

school-fixtures, foe. foe., were t# be 
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Sold this da/, at 10 o'clock. We as* 
sured him, we had not heard of it, and 
remonstrated against the propriety of 
attending, inasmuch as it would have 
the appearance of wishing to obtain a 
person’s property, who had been tm- 
fortunate , for less than its real value : 
* Oh !” said he, u we, (meaning him- 
self and partner) intend to purchase 
the whole, and let him have it again, 
and for that purpose we have been col- 
lecting money for several days past : 
1 think we can do no less, for you 
know, he has been one of our best 
friends ,. and as he has so frequently 
assisted us, when we were in the back 
ground , by lending us money, and his 
name for the security of our rent, we 
intend, in our turn, to extend the hand 
of generosity, buy the furniture, and 
set the old soldier on his legs again* 
This, you know, gentlemen, will be 
doing him and bid family a great kind- 
ness ; and as we have ‘ the best school 
in the city, 9 and are doing business 
rapidly, the world will call it a noble 
action.” At these words he left us, 
and we walked on. I must confess, 
that whatever might have been the 
feelings of my friend, my heart beat 
with transports at the idea, that this 
man was again about to be placed in 
a situation, where he might defend his 
reputation against the aspersions of 
his enemies, and provide for the wants 
of his sick and distressed family ; the 
more especially, when I considered 
that in all probability, he had been re- 
duced to his present embarrassed situ- 
ation, iu consequence of the great losses 
he had sustained in the general depre- 
ciation of property, botli within and 
Out of the city. 

Yet, notwithstanding the sudden joy 
which' I felt j on being assured that he 
was to receive his furniture again, my 
mind had so far wandered, as to take 
a retrospect of his former situation, 
and having faintly contrasted it with 
the present , it gradually became ab- 
sorbed in a deep and pensive melan- 
ehdjy ; and we heedlessly passed along 
without noticing whither wc were trav- 


elling, until the noise which ever 
tends the bustle of the city, at tb& 
hour in the morning, had ceased to 
vibrate in our ears. The fertile gar- 
dens, covered with the rich vegetables 
which supply our market, and the 
wide-spreading fields, with here and 
there a solitary house, surrounded with 
towering trees, whose lofty branches 
were bending under the luxuriant foli- 
age of nature, appeared in full view, 
on our right and on our left, and gent- 
ly reminded us that we had unthink- 
ingly wandered beyond the skirts of 
the city. 

The beautiful Hudson, whose smooth 
surface was covered with innumerable 
vessels, plying to and from the city, 
and from which no noise was heard, 
save the shrill echo of “ helm alee,” 
rolled its green waters in silent majesty 
before us. Invited to a rural declivity 
which appeared on one of its banks, 
and wishing a little recess from the 
fatigues of a walk which had been ^hus 
far protracted beyond our previous in- 
tentions, we voluntarily seated our- 
selves under a beautiful oak, whose 
wide-spreading branches secluded us 
from the piercing rays of the sun, that 
had just ascended above the eastern 
horizon, and gave us a free opportu- 
nity for contemplating the variegated 
beauties of nature. In this retreat we 
were fanned by the refreshing breezes 
that were gently passing down the 
river, and which gave vigour to our 
weary limbs. 

After sitting a few moments in si- 
lence, my friend eagerly inquired, 
whether I could inform him, as to die 

causes of Mr. *s embarrassments, 

observing, that he could not but ex- 
press his surprise, that a man of his 
standing in society, who had so lately 
enjoyed the respect and good opinion 
of all classes of the community, and 
whose long and arduous labours in so 
necessary and perplexing a busiuess, 
had so extensively received the appro- 
bation of die public, and consequeody 
entitled him t^tjheir esteem ; that he 
should be permitted to weep over the 
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Sacrifice and destruction of his own 
furniture,' at a public and forced sale. 
There is something in it, said he* at 
which the human mind naturally re- 
coils, as if there most, somewhere, j 
have been deception practised, or as 
if the instigators of this distress were 
too much influenced by selfish prin- 
ciples. 

At which I replied, I could not an- 
swer as to the cause of his embarr ass- 
tnent, but from the wide field of conjec- 
ture. It was certain that he bad been 
extensively engaged in the business of 
instruction, and the emoluments aris- 
ing therefrom must have been very 
considerable ) added to which lie had 
been, for the last two years, engaged 
hi the publication of his own books, 
which always found a ready market, 
And of course must ensure a very hand- 
some profit. It is passing strange, urged 
my fnend, that while he y the original 
proprietor of so large a school, ha* 
been growing poor, those around him 
have, apparently, been getting rich ; 
it would seem, continued he, that 
where all were engaged in the same 
concern, all should have experienced 
ihe same ratio of gain. 

Thus we continued in conversation, 
under the shade of this delightful oak, 
till our watches admonished us, that 
it was nearly time to repair to the 
auction. We arrived in season to wit- 
ness the sale of the property, which 
was bought at a very reduced price 5 
but instead of being returned, as we 
expected, to its original owner, a num- 
ber of carts were procured, and it soon 
disappeared from our view. The con- 
fusion which immediately followed, in 
consequence of the crowds retiring, 
was such, that it caused roe to awake, 
and I felt thankful that it was only a 
dream . justitia. 


FROM THE UPPER CANADA HERALD. 

M. LAVALETTE. 

We have received the following in- 
teresting statement from a correspond- 
ent of undoubted veracity. The prin- 


ciples and reasoning adopted in if of 
course belong to the writer only. 

The return of this individual to that 
country on the soil of which, lie was 
condemned hut six years since to shed 
his blood under the axe of the law, is 
one of the many examples which his- 
tory offers, in the interest of humanity^ 
to check the indulgence of vindic- 
tive passions in the moments of politi- 
cal anarchy, and allow time for the res- 
toration of the empire of justice under 
the auspices of truth and mercy. 
Monsieur Lavalette was charged with 
the crime of high treason, for resum- 
ing his functions as Post Master Gene- 
ral, immediately after the departure of 
the king from Paris, and before Bona- 
parte had entered Paris, and reinvest- 
ed him with that appointment. 

This was the charge on which he 
was tried : but the true motive of his 
prosecution was a belief that he had 
conducted a correspondence between 
the island of Elba, and encouraged the 
retunvof the former sovereign, his ben- 
efactor, and his relation by marriage. 

Monsieur Lavalette, when placed on 
the proscription list, was offered by 
Fouche a passport to quit the French 
territory. He refased to aflbpt it ; and 
confiding rn his innocence, and further 
protected by the convention of Paris, he 
voluntarily presented himself as a pri- 
soner to the constituted authorities; 
but it was not till the renewal of his ap- 
plication that the gates of the Concier- 
gerie closed on him. 

He was tried, condemned, and or- 
dered for execution. 

The subsequent transactions which 
effected his release a few hours before 
the consummation of his sentence, and 
secured ultimately his escape from 
France, are well known. 

Madame Lavalette, however, be- 
came the victim of her generous devo- 
tion 5 she had, to save her husband, ris- 
en from a bed in which she had endur- 
ed the affliction of loosing by miscar- 
riage an only son. This effort, and 
the anxieties of her mind, followed by 
a long confinement, impaired her 
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health, and produced alienations of 
her mental faculties. 

Touched by these misfortunes, and 
convinced, no doubt, of the innocence 
of M. Lavalette, the king, about a year 
since, signed the act of grace which 
cancelled the former proceedings, and 
re-established Mods. Lavalette in all 
his rights as a French citizen. 

It was not, however, till a few days 
since, that a passport for bis return to 
France was granted. Previous to his 
departure from Augsburg, Monsieur 
Lavalette considered it to be his duty 
to publish the following declaration, 
to the asseverations of which all 
those who know the private virtues of 
Moos. Lavalette will not hesitate to 
give implicit credence, and to which 
only the most ungenerous political en- 
emies (for Moos. Lavalette never had 
a persona] one) can refuse his confi- 
dence : — 

DECLARATION. 

“ In presence of Almighty God, the 
avenger of perjury, I declare that dur- 
ing the eleven months of the year 1814 
I never had any correspondence, direct 
or indirect, with any of the persons 
who inhabited the Island of Elba at 
that epoch^ind that I never caused any 
letter 10 be written, nor received any 
letter from them. 

“ I declare that I never sent, nor 
caused any one to be sent, to the Isl- 
and of Elba ; finally, that I was an entire 
stranger to those events which prepa- 
red and consummated the enterprise 
of the 20th March, 1815. J make 
this public declaration voluntarily, 
without being moved to it by any ar- 
riercpenscc ; without being instigated 
by any feeling of resentment, but only 
in the interest of truth. I had resolved 
to read it aloud on the scaffold, and to 
place it in the hands of the attending 
ecclesiastic ; and, I require that it may 
be presented to me again for signature 
at the last moment of my life. 

« M. M. LAVALETTE. 

“ 14th May, 1821.” 

# “ Except the letter of compliment on 
new-year's day, (hat 1 myself communicated 
to roy judge*.’’ % 


CURE FOR THE CONSUMPTION. 

An officer who had a consumptive 
complaint in his breast, was dissolving 
over a jebaffing-dish of fire in a very 
close room an equal quantity of white 
pitch and yellow bees wax, with an 
intention of soldering some bottles ; and 
after having breathed some time in the 
vapour rising from it, he found the com- 
plaint in his breast greatly relieved. 
This observation, extremely interest- 
ing to himself, determined him to con- 
tinue the same fumigation some days. 
He soon perceived a very considerable 
amendment, and at length was entirely 
cured. 

This core was much talked of— 
Madame la Margrave de Bade was in- 
formed of it; and she was desiroos 
that a trial might be made of this rem- 
edy, in Dourlach’s hospital, upon a sol- 
dier whose life was despaired of.— 
The success equalled every hope that 
could be conceived, and the patient 
was perfectly cured. In consequence 
of which, the princess gave orders that 
the fact should be published in the 
Carlshue Gazette. The same puhlic 
paper confirms this recital ; adding that 
this remedy has been experienced with 
equal benefit by several persons who 
were attacked with complaints in the 
breast ; and that many, even when their 
lungs were ulcerated, and who were 
entirely given over, bad been cured by 
this simple remedy. 

It should be observed, that the room 
in which fumigation is to be formed, 
ought to be very closely shut up, and 
that the person should walk about to 
suck in the vapour by degrees. 

NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

During the month of June last, it 
was noticed by some of the domestics 
in the family of Mr. P. Hasbrouck, a 
worthy farmer in the town of New- 
Paltz.in the county of Ulster, state of 
New-York, that a black cock turkey 
became from day to day very trouble- 
some in a pen "where a hea of his spe- 
cies was confined with her brood, lie 
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appeared extremely anxious to concil- 
iate the good will of the young, and by 
way of manifesting his paternal be- 
nignity, he frequently squatted down 
and gathered them under his wings. 
As his modesty, however, did not ex- 
tend so far as to stint him in the in- 
dulgence of his voracious appetite, with 
the food which at intervals was thrown 
into the pen for the consumption of the 
brood, it was deemed a measure of ne- 
cessity to imprison the poor fellow in 
a kind of sty, where one of the hens 
had hatched. The loss of liberty seem- 
ed, at first, greatly to affect him ; but 
like William Cobbett, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, and other eminent prisoners of 
the human species, he was not long in 
forming a scheme to divert his mind 
during the solitary hours of his confine- 
ment. Fortune, it seems, in one of 
her capricious humours, had preserved | 
the addle eggs in the old nest of his 
prison, and upon these eggs, without 
more ado, he carefully settled down. 

When he had thus batched away 
two tedious weeks upon eggs that were 
destined never to fulfil his hopes, his 
mistress, in pay for the motherly soli- 
citude evinced by him, removed the 
two addle eggs, and filled his nest with 
upwards of twenty fresh ones from the 
common dunghill fowl. Upon these 
eggs he continued to hatch with the 
same good faith and anxiety, pecking 
violently auy thing that was thrust into 
the sty to disturb him, till at lengthen 
due season , he had the happiness to 
find his uncommon care rewarded by 
the production of a large and beautiful 
brood of chickens. It was now that 
all the finer feelings of his nature ap- 
peared to be called forth. He guard- 
ed, and still continues to guard, with 
ever-watchful eye, the Welfare of his 
little flock: gathering them carefully 
under his wings at night — scratching 
the earth with his long black legs in 
search of food — taking up the grains 
in his bill, and dropping them again 
when he has called his troop together 
by a sort of sharp clucking, similar to 
that of the heo. 


In a word, this black cock-turker, 
with a brood of twenty-two fine chick- 
ens following him with filial attention 
over the farm-yard, exhibits a phenom- 
enon upon which the naturalist may 
gaze with wonder and delight. 

Craftsman. 


CHIVALRY. 

A young lady was lately escorted 
through the village of Manlius, in the 
state of New-York, by professor Tip- 
staff, on her way to the county iail ; 
for what offence, or upon what authori- 
ty, we have not learnt. The only crime 
that we have heard charged was, that 
the maiden had cast off her calicoes, 
crapes and Leghorns, and assumed the 
cossack pantaloons, the starched cra- 
vat, the dandy coat, and hat ! Nor 
do we see any great fault worthy 
of bonds or death in all this ! The 
damsel has an unquestionable right to 
flirt in gauze and silks, or strut in buck- 
ram and boots, as best suits her fancy. 
We should like to be informed under 
what statute the squire acted in com- 
j nitting the ny mph. It is believed the 
doughty magistrate has stretched the 
u little brief authority” wherewithal 
he is clothed. If all the ladies who 
are in the habit of wearing the breech- 
es, must be justled off to prison in this 
manner, it behooves our good matrons 
to keep an eye to the windward ! 

Manlius paper. 

PIOMINGO AND THE MODERN ACA- 
DEMICIAN. 

Extracted from an American original work 
entitled u The Savage;” in which the au- 
thor has happily hit off many fashiona- 
ble foibles of civilized life. The laughable 
character of Dicky Qabble alone, prove* 
it to be the work of a master who paints 
from real life. Parents cannot pay too 
much attention to the schoolman and the 
sachem. Piomingo has brought him to 
an honest confession ; and after this, si 
populus vult decipi, decipiatur. 

F. M. Mag. 

A man of about fifty years of age 
came, the other da/, into our study. 
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He addressed us in a pompous, formal 
manner, and desired to know if we 
}iad a family. We thought k a little 
singular that a stranger should take 
the liberty to inquire into our private 
concerns ; therefore, we made no di- 
rect answer to his authoritative com- 
mand, bat desired to know, in our 
turn, if be were taking the census. 
u No, sir,” said be, “I am a school- 
master ; and as you have lately settled 
in our neighbourhood, I did not know 
hut you might have some children tQ j 
whom you might wish to give a Chris- r 
tian education. You are, yourself, | 
they tell ifoe, a savage ; and it is likely j 
you will not be disposed to give up I 
the gods of your fathers, in your old j 
age; but you could form no objection, 

I should think, to the plan of having 
your children instructed in the benign 
principles of the gospel. However, if 
you are conscientious in these things, 

1 will not undertake to interpose with 
my advice. I am a Christian ; you are 
a heathen : and each has a right to 
-enjoy his respective opinions; but we 
may do each other a good turn not- 
withstanding. Send your sons to my 
select academy for young gentlemen ; 
and I promise, upon my honour, that 
you will have no reason to repent 
that you have placed them under my 
tare. Furnish them with a savage 
latccliism , containing the principles of 
the Muscogulgec religion ; and I shall 
use the same exertions to have them 
carefully instructed in the doctrines of 
your savage forefathers, that I do to 
have my other pupils imbued with the 
principles of Christianity.” 

Piomingo. You are very accom- 
modating, indeed, my friend; but will 
you not find it a little difficuk to incul- 
cate, at one moment, on certain of 
your scholars, the necessity of believ- 
ing in the Indian doctrines as the dic- 
tates of eternal truth; and the next 
instant, to inform another set of your 
disciples, that what you had just be- 
fore been dictating was a mere fiction, 
and totally unworthy of credit ? 

/ Schoolmaster . Not at all ; I should 


consider myself, in that case; as a mere 
instrument which you had thought 
proper to employ for the purpose of 
infusing into the minds of your off- 
spring those principles that best 
pleased you. 

Piomingo . You form a very correct 
idea of the nature of your employ- 
ment. Pray what do you teach ? 

Schoolmaster. At my seleqt acad- 
emy — 

Piomingo . Pardon me, my dear sir, 
for the present interruption — what do 
you mean by academy ? Do you in- 
struct your scholars in a place resem- 
bling the iuclosure where Plato taught 
philosophy, on the banks of the JDyssus? 

Schoolmaster. Plato! I have not 
read Plato since I was a boy : O, now 
l remember, he was a celebrated 
schoolmaster : he taught an academy 
at Athens. Academy, sir, is the Latin 
for school. No genteel teacher now 
ever makes use of the word sckooL 
We have uothiog but academies : 
dancing, drawing, riding, fencing aca- 
demies; and academies for the in- 
struction of young ladies and gentle- 
men, in all the branches of polite and 
useful literature. 

Piomingo. Thank you, sir: you 
have satisfied me on that point. You 
were about to inform me, what branch- 
es were taught in your select academy 
for the instruction of young gentlemen. 

Schoolmaster. Yes, sir : at my se- 
lect academy for the instruction of 
young gentlemen, are taught reading, 
chirography, arithmetic, book-keep- 
ing, geography with the use of the 
globes, maps and charts, mensuration 
of superficies and solids, longimetry, 
altimetry, gauging, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, surveying, navigation 
with solar, lunar and astral observa- 
tions, English grammar, rhetoric, 
composition, logic, history, chronolo- 
gy, mythology, philology, natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, and, in fine, eve- 
ry branch of polite, elegant, and useful 
literature. Here is one of my cards. 

Piomingo. You promise very fair : 
you may consider me standiup 
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subscriber to your school — your select 
academy , I mean. 1 think it my duty 
to encourage a man of your extraordi- 
nary endowments ; but — 

Schoolmaster. You may rest assur- 
ed, my dear sir, that every attention, 
within the limits of my power, shall 
be paid to the yocrag Muscogulgee 
gentlemen, your sons, whom you are 
about to trust to my care. I promise 
you sincerely, Mr. Piomingo, that I 
never will abuse any confidence that 
is placed in me. I consider it as a 
sacred duty, which I owe to my pa- 
trons, to my country, and to myself, 
that my pupils should be, not only en- 
couraged in the pursuit of elegant and 
useful learning ; but that their man- 
ners should be formed in the most 
genteel style, and their morals sedu- 
lously guarded from every species of 
contamination. Here is a copy of my 
rules. How many of the young 
gentlemen do you propose sending to 
my select academy ? 

Piomingo . I have not any to send. 

Schoolmaster. Sir ! 

Piomingo. If you think proper to 
comply with a requisition I am about 
to make, I wiU consider myself as an- 
swerable to you for the price of toition 
of two scholars, as loog as we continue 
neighbours. I wish to learn some of 
the secrets of your profession : there 
are, you know, secrets belonging to 
every trade ; and I would gladly inform 
myself of the nature of the system of 
education which is encouraged by the 
illuminati of this flourishing eity. No 
disadvantage can arise from your pla- 
cing this confidence in me : I give you 
my savage word, that I will never be- 
come your rival. Now, if you feel 
disposed to gratify my curiosity, you 
may consider me as one of the moat 
zealous of your patrons. 

Schoolmaster (after a passe.) Sir, 
you are right, when you suppose that 
we gentlemen of the abecedarian de- 
partment of literature have little pro- 
fessional secrets. Such is the fact: 
but it is to be observed in our favour, 
that we are forced into this line of 
VOL. II. A 
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conduct by our employers themselves. 
When we dealt honestly and openly 
with them, we were in continual dan- 
ger of starvation; but sioce we had 
recourse to the arts of deception, we 
find teaching a very profitable busi- 
ness. When men are desirous of be-* 
ing deceived, and hold out a reward 
for those who become dexterous im- 
postors, why should they not be gra- 
tified in so reasonable an expectation ? 
I should be very sorry to be so candid 
with every one; but as I perceive that 
you have too much penetration to be 
deceived by a string of high sounding 
words, and that you already have a 
tolerable idea of the nature of thoso 
arts by which we gvU the wise men of 
the earth, I shall not hesitate to give 
you every information you may re- 
quire. 

Piomingo. Will you be so good as 
to inform me why all the schools, or 
academies in the city, are denominated 
select * 

Schoolmaster. By that, sir, we inti- 
mate to the public, that we teach only 
the children of the opulent; and in a 
country where nothing is found to 
confer respect or celebrity but the idea 
of wealth, it gives an air of gentility to 
our institutions, which we find highly 
useful : hundreds will send to Mr. 
Birch’s select academy, who would 
have treated Thomas Birch and his 
school with the utmost contempt. 
Multitudes, who, by the mean grovel- 
ling arts now in use, have added cent 
to cent, until they have amassed a 
considerable sum, are eager to shake 
off and forget the vulgarity of their 
origin, by giving their offspring what 
they call a geuteel education. They 
are straining after that undefinabje 
something called ton: and we find it 
to our advantage to encourage this 
propensity m our patrons. 

Piomingo. What is ton ? 

Schoolmaster. The question is easi- 
ly asked ; but I shall find it difficult to 
give you a satisfactory answer. It is 
something of which w thorny form a 
confused idea ; but which we fiad it 
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impossible to describe. It is like the 
tenet and thummim on the breastplate 
of the Jewish high-priest : volumes 
have been written to throw light on 
the subject ; but it is still involved in 
darkness and mystery. Among the 
moderns it is always found to accom- 
pany opulence and splendour. It is a 
kind ot glory , which surrounds the 
head of me golden calf, which is set 
tip as the object of universal adoration. 

Piomingo. The enviable few, who 
have acquired the high polish you 
speak of, may be known, I suppose, 
by their ease of deportment, concili- 
ating address, and suavity of manners. 

Schoolmaster . Permit me to set 
you right there, sir : among us, arro- 
gance, pride,' and brutality of manners, 
are reckoned eminently genteel. The 
graces apd courtesies, to which you 
allude, are absolutely unknown among 
the gay world of a commercial city. 

Piomingo . How is English gram- 
mar taught in the select academies of 
Philadelphia ? 

Schoolmaster . Why, sir, it became 
fashionable, a few years ago, to talk 
about English grammar. Wo imme- 
diately took the hint : and since that 
time English grammar has been taught 
in all our select academies. 

Piomingo. Do you understand what 
you profess to teach ? 

Schoolmaster . Understand ! not at 
all: it would be hard indeed, if we 
were obliged to learn every thing we 
profess to teach ! Why, sir, we lay it 
down as a universal rule, never to ap- 
pear ignorant of any thing. You may 
observe that, in my advertisements, 
1 do not profess to teach the Greek 
and Latin languages : you are not to 
suppose that I therefore acknowledge 
myself to be ignoraut of. those lan- 
guages. By no means. Should any 
one express an inclination to have his 
son instructed in Hebrew, Greek, or 
Latin, I immediately reply, “ My dear 
sir, I should be very happy to have a 
class of young gentlemen, to whom I 
might give instruction in those lan- 
guages; but they have become quite 


unfashionable of late. Gentlemen of 
the first respectability in the city, 
whose sons are of course designed for 
the mercantile profession, inform me 
that they find a knowledge of the dead 
languages altogether useless. They are 
therefore determined that their sons 
shall not be impeded in the acquisi- 
tion of useful information by filling 
their heads with such antiquated ru£ 
bjsh.” Now, as the business of a 
merchant is the object of universal 
ambition with this moneydomng peo- 
ple, 1 always find this answer perfect- 
ly satisfactory and decisive. But I 
believe you spoke of English gram- 
mar in particular. 

Piomingo. Yes, sir. 

Schoolmaster. As to grammar, I 
have taught it in my select academy 
these seven or eight years; but if there 
be any sense in it, I must acknowledge 
I have never found it out. I, how- 
ever, teach my pupils to repeat a long 
story about nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
participles, &c., and this answers eve- 
ry purpose. None of my employers 
are able to detect the imposition. 
The young gentlemen can tell bow 
many parts of speech there are ; talk 
of nouns common and proper, of tran- 
sitive and intransitive verbs : but upon 
my honour, sir, they have no more 
idea of the meaning of what they re- 
peat, than I have of the antediluvians. 
And then it is diverting to observe 
how the fond parents are gratified by 
this display of the grammitical knowl- 
edge of their promising offspring ; and 
how the fame of the teacher is extend- 
ed by the philological intelligence of 
his accomplished scholars ! 

Piomingo. Am I to suppose that 
you are equally ignorant of the other 
branches taught in your select acade- 
my ? 

Schoolmaster. No : I can read tol- 
erably well ; but it must be granted at 
the same time, that I am veiy apt 
to make risible blunders in pronun- 
ciation. However, where one reads 
better, five hundred ne&d worse than 
Ido. I never seem m a loss : and if 
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any intelligent person should; by acci- 
dent, be present, and attempt to cor- 
rect any of my errors, I laugh at his 
presumption ; and, as there is always 
a majority of fools in every mixed 
company, I generally come off tri- 
umphant. I write a good hand ; but do 
not spell very correctly. I under- 
stand as much arithmetic as is usually 
taught in schools : and this is the ex- 
tent of my scientifical acquirements. It 
must be remarked, also, that in the 
coursfe of a long life, I have acquired 
a smattering in various departments 
of literature, which enables me to put 
on the appearance of wisdom, and to 
declaim with the utmost pomposity 
and assurance. I can talk fluently of 
fifty different authors, one of which I 
have never read, and give my opinion 
of their merits respectively. I know 
that Homer is the father of poetry; 
that he gives an account of the heathen 
gods, and the destruction of Troy; 
that he wrote in Greek ; that he was 
blind; and that seven cities were, 
each, emulous of being considered as 
the place of his birth. I know that 
the Iliad is more animated than the 
Odyssey; that Achilles was fierce, 
and Ulysses crafty ; that the siege of 
Troy was continued for ten years; 
and that the wooden horse proved, at 
last, the means of its destruction. 

Should any one desire to hear my 
opinion of the respective merits of 
Homer and Virgil, I give, without 
hesitation, a decided opinion in favour 
of the former. I assert, with the great- 
est promptitude, that as to genius — 
(here, to display my erudition, I inter- 
pose a Latin proverb, Poeta nascihtr , 
non Jit ; for you must knW that I 
have picked up four or five scraps of 
this kind, which I‘ introduce occasion- 
ally to the great edification of my 
hearers,) that as to genius , which is 
the grand characteristic of a poet, 
Homer is infinitely superior. Virgil, 
indeed, 1 add, is more elaborate and 
correct : but he is indebted for almost 
every thing to his great predecessor. 

Piomingo . But you certainly do 


not presume to run a parallel between 
these poets, without having read the 
originals. 

Schoolmaster . I assure you, sir, 
that I do. Without having read the 
originals ! I have not even read the 
English translations; and I cannot 
pronounce, correctly, one in ten of the 
proper names that must necessarily 
occur in those translations. 

Piomingo . Are you not afraid, at 
times, of exposing ypurignorance ? 

Schoolmaster . Expose my igno* 

ranee! To whom? to people more 
ignorant than myself? My knowledge, 
which in reality is not extensive, when 
compared with that of others, rises in 
importance : and what is still better, 
my character, as a man of substance , 
and a profound scholar, is firmly esta- 
blished. Do you suppose, Piomingo , 
that any intelligent animal, who wears 
’ a worse coat than I do, would dare to 
dispute any of my authoritative sayings ? 
I should laugh in his face if he did; 
and my laugh would be echoed by 
every ignorant pretender to knowl- 
edge. No: nothing can injure my 
literary reputation but the appearance 
of poverty ; and you may believe me, 
Piomingo, I endeavour to keep that at 
as great a distance as possible. 

Piomingo . Althongh you are conti- 
nually acknowledging your ignorance, 

I must confess that 1 find your conver- 
sation very instinctive. You criticise 
likewise the productions of the mo- 
derns? 

Schoolmaster. Certainly : I can talk 
fluently of the sublimity of Milton, the 
majestic march of Dryderi, the melli- 
fluous versification of Pope, the hu- 
mour of Swift, the conceits of Cowley, 
the descriptive powers of Thomson, 
the grand obscurity of Gray, and the 
sweet simplicity of Goldsmith. 

Piomingo. These authors you have 
read? 

Schoolmaster. I have read the title- 
pages of some of them, and sometimes 
perused elegant extracts , prominent 
beauties , and entertaining selection 
brought into view by the disinterested r 
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-care, and refined taste of ingenious and 
horned booksellers. It is by no means 
necessary that a man should read a 
poem, in order to be able to pro- 
nounce sentence on its merits; noth- 
ing more is necessary than to fall in 
with the prevailing opinion, and utter 
every sentenoe with the appearance of 
profound wisdom. There is Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, for example : I have 
never read a dozen lines of it, but 
what I met with in Scott’s Lessons , 
and Burgh’s Art of Speaking ; yet 
no man can talk with more fluency of 
the grandeur of ideas and daring im- 
agination of the immbrtal bard, than 
I can. In fine, I have discovered an 
indubitable truth; that knowledge is 
acquired with difficulty ; but, that the 
appearance of knowledge, which is 
quite as good, is easily attained. 

Piomingo. You give your opinion 
likewise of writers in prose. 

Schoolmaster . Readily: I know 
that the style of Addison is natural 
and idiomatic ; and that of Johnson, 
lofty and majestic — Expede Hercu- 
lem: that is another of my Latin 
phrases. I have festince lente and 
three or four besides. 

Piomingo. Have you ever read the 
works of Addison or Johnson ? 

Schoolmaster. * Never.. 

Piomingo. Have you any knowl- 
edge of dramatic criticism ? 

Schoolmaster. I attend the theatre : 
I have learned the common playhouse 
slang; and sing hosannas to the great 
bard of nature. I talk of ancient wit, 
modem sentiment, and the pernicious 
effects of the German drama! 

Piomingo . Your discourse has been 
so interesting, that I found it impossi- 
ble to interrupt you, though I think we 
have rather wandered from our sub- 
ject : I believe you intimated a while 
ago, that when you commenced teach- 
er, you pursued a different plan from 
that by winch your conduct is at pres- 
ent regulated. 

Schoolmaster. I did: I was, even 
$ that time, able to form a tolerably 
correct idea of the. extent of my own 


acquirements; and I endeavoured, 
with the utmost assiduity, to commu- 
nicate to my pupils the knowledge of 
which I was possessed. The indm- 
trious and attentive I encouraged and 
rewarded ; the indolent and vicious, I 
reprimanded and corrected. This pha 
I followed for some time ; but, ere I 
was aware, my school dwindled to 
nothing. Every man concaves that 
his own son is not only a genius of the 
most exalted order, but also a paragon 
of virtue: now, as 1 had dared to 
form a different opinion, it was thought 
altogether proper thattberojatwww*? 
sons of enlightened fathers should be 
moved from their present situation, 
and placed under the care of some 
celebrated preceptor, who would be 
able to form a correct estimate of the 
brilliancy of their talents. 

Every mother considers her son a 
hero m miniature, rash, daring, ambi- 
tious; too noble to be controlled by a 
cold formal pedagogue, and too high 
spirited to submit to any species of 
chastisement She is always heard to 
observe, that her “ children may be ltd, 
but cannot be driven: they hove a 
spirit above it” Now, as I conceive 
this high spirit to be nothing ebe than 
childish obstinacy, engendered by the 
weak indulgence of silly mothers, 1 
resolved that it should be humbled; 
and when any of my high-minded pu- 
pils were not disposed to be led, I 
immediately had recourse to my com- 
pulsory process. It is very possible 
that I was walking indie path of duty, 
but I found myself diverging so widely 
from the tine of self-interest, that I 
became rather uneasy. Whatever 
might be the motives of my conduct, 
the consequence was palpable enough: 
my school was deserted. I saw my 
error, and wisely resolved to correct it. 

I removed to a central part of the 
city, and instantly opened a sefcct 
academy for the instruction of young 
gentlemen. My first care was to puff 
myself in the newspapero, in the M* 
lowing BBiu^cr : 

f* Mr. Bitch has the honour to in- 
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form an enlightened and generous p 
public, that he has determined to de- 
rote his time to the tuition of a select 
and limited number of young gentle- 
men. 

“ Mr. B. is possessed of all those 
advantages that flow from a polite and 
liberal education ; and he flatters him- 
self, that he is fully competent to die 
task of conveying instruction, in the 
most fashionable and agreeable man- 
ner. 

Mr. B. feels a just abhorrence for 
the old, rigid, and compulsory system 
of education, which has a direct tend- 
ency to terrify the tender mind, and 
give it a distaste for every kind of 
instruction; and he has the utmost 
pleasure iu having the honour to an- 
nounce to the judicious and intelli- 
gent part of the community, that, by 
studious attention, he has devised a 
plan, whereby the otherwise irksome 
business of education, will be rendered 
agreeable and entertaining.” 

But why should I repeat the whole ? 

I went on in the usual puffing style, 
and made the necessary promises of 
forming the manners, and watching 
over the morals of my pupils. Every 
thing succeeded agreeably to my 
wishes. All the world were eager to 
have their sons instructed at Mr. 
Birch’s new and fashionable academy, 
where learning was made so amusing, 
and the affairs were transacted in a 
style so genteel, and so splendid. I 
resolved to give myself no uneasiness 
about the progress of my scholars in 
the paths of literature, bat to devote 
my undivided attention to the business 
of amusing my young gentlemen, and 
tattering the vanity of their parents. 
The boys were employed in spouting, 
writing verses, drawing pictures, and 
receiving diplomas and certificates; 
which they carried heme and exhi- 
bited as testimonials of their proficien- 
cy in scientifical pursuits. I instituted 
quarterly examinations ; cards of in- 
vitation were sent to my patrons to 
come and judge of the literary acquire- 
ments of their children confided to my 


care; specimens of writing, prepared 
for the occasion, were exhibited ; the 
yonng gentlemen were examined in 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, chro- 
nology, mythology ; and the entertain- 
ment concluded with a spouting 
match. 

Piomingo. I cannot conceive how 
you managed the examination. 

Schoolmaster . Nothing easier: by 
the assistance of a few books,* which 
are easily procured, I bad prepared 
my disciples to answer some general 
questions on each of these subjects; 
and these were the only questions I 
asked. 

Piomingo. How did you conduct 
the spouting match ? 

Schoolmaster. Why, we delivered 
“ Sempronius’ speech for war,” “ La- 
das’ speech for peace,” “the dialogue 
between Brutus and Cassius,” and 
* Antony’s oration over Cesar’s dead 
body.” We sacrificed “Hector and 
Andromache,” mangled “ a hymn to 
adversity,” and murdered an “ ode on 
the passions.” I must not forget to 
mention that one of my most surpris- 
ing geniuses, committed to memory 
an oration found in the works of a cer- 
tain author, and passed it on the en- 
lightened assembly as his own com- 
position; but there was nothing re- 
markable in that : this trick has often 
been practised before in the semina- 
ries of Philadelphia. O how delight- 
ful it was to behold the mouthing, and 
stamping, and sawing the air ! While 
the fond parents 

Smil'd and look'd, smil'd and look'd, 

And smil’d and look'd again, 

each one imagining that he saw, in his 
fhvoturUe son, some future Demosthe- 
nes,’ Cicero, Chatham, Burke, or Fox. 

In faith, '(was strange, twas passing 
strange! 

'Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful ! 

The young gentlemen received the 
unanimous applause of the polite as- 
sembly; the most extravagant enco- 
miums were bestowed on the care and 
assiduity of the teacher ; and the fame 
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of bis select academy was extended 
throughout the city. 

But a great part of my success de- 
pends upon the manner in which I 
eulogise the children to their respec- 
tive parents. And, although I firmly 
believe, that some of them have dis- 
cernment enough to perceive my mo- 
tive for so doing, still, this flattery is 
so delightful to every parental ear, 
that they are universally carried away 
by the pleasing delusion. a Well, 
Mr. Birch , 1 99 says Mrs. Bombysine, 
“ what do you think of my Bobby ?” 
“ Think, ma’am, I protest, I think 
him the most astonishing child in the 
world! He is a prodigy of genius! 
Upon my word, ma’am, ne appears to 
know every thing intuitively. I was 
taken with his appearance at first sight. 
I was struck with something uncom- 
mon in his countenance, whicn seemed 
to prognosticate future greatness. And 
then he is so irresistibly interesting — 
1 think he very much resembles you, 
ma’am.” “ Do you think so, Mr. 
Birch ? Why, I do not know : he is 
said to be like Mr. Bombysine.” 
“ True, ma am, very true, ma’am, in 
the outlines of his countenance ; but 
the genius of his mother beams in his 
eyes ! You will please to permit me to 
express my opinion freely on this sub- 
ject: in these matters I conceive that 
my judgment is to be depended upon. 
Your son will one day fill a distinguish- 
ed place in the republic of letters.” 
u What turn do you think he will have 
for public speaking, Mr. Birch ?” 
“ Upon my honour, ma’am, he has a 
wonderful talent for declamation. Did 
you observe, ma’am, with what a no- 
ble air he came forward ! bow fluent 
his delivery! how natural and easy 
bis gestures ! Yes, I can foretell with 
certainty, that his elocution, in our 
great national council, will fill the 
world with astonishment.” “I am 
pretty much of your opinion, Mr. 
Birch, as to Bobby’s talents for elocu- 
tion; and I have often puzzled my 
brain by endeavouring to determine 
which of the learned professions would 


best fall in with the bent of his genius. 

I would rather depend upon your 
judgment, in this interesting afiair, 
than on that of any other man I know. 

Mr. Bombysine seems inclined to 
make him a physician ; but it seems 
to me, that, in that calliug, his orator- 
ical abilities would be totally lost to 
the community* We do not receive 
talents, Mr. Birch, to hide them in a 
nankin.” “ Madam, your ideas coin- 
cide exactly with mine. I am satis- 
fied that he would make an eminent 
physician, should his studies be direct- < 
ed that way; but, as you vety lastly \ 
observe, that employment would not 
afford him an opportunity of display- 
ing his rhetorical powers. The pro- 
fession of the law opens more pleasing 
prospects : he would be an ornament 
to the bar, and confer dignity on the 
bench.” “ True; yet 1. always used 
to think that he discovered a military 
genius. When he was quite a child, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that 
1 could keep him in the house on those 
days when the troops were parading 
in the streets : he would shoulder his 
father’s caue and strut across the room 
with an air so consequential and im- 
perious ! — you would have split your 
sides with laughing had you seen bias.” 

“ Your observations are perfectly cor- 
rect, ma’am ; he has indeed a martial 
air when he moves; and there is 
something so majestic and command- 
ing in his countenance— 1 have no 
doubt, ma’am, but that you will live to 
see him a general officer.” “ Well, 

Mr. Birch, there is one thing certain : 
you have a wonderful talent for the 
instruction of youth. Every one speaks 
highly of your abilities. Do yoa 
find the employment agreeable?” 
u Madam, were all my pupils such as 
your son, my business would not only 
be pleasing, but honourable.” 

These, Piomingo, these are the arts 
by which 1 render the vanity, folly, 
and imbecility of the world, the means 
of my own advancement. Can yoa 
blame me? 

Piomingo. Not I. troly: I think 
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you are perfectly right* When your 
scholars have completed their educa- 
tion, what have they learned ? 

Schoolmaster. To chatter about 
every thing, and understand nothing. 

For ths Masonic Register. 

MASONRY AND EDUCATION. 

Mb. Editor, 

I have heard, that among the first 
great moral duties inculcated in the 
noble science of freemasonry, none 
are more strongly enjoined on every 
professing member of the craft, than 
the education of youth, • and cultiva- 
tion, management, and control of the 
mind. And in one of the books given 
to the world by the profession, I have 
read, in a lecture explaining the mean- 
ing and use of certain emblems, sym- 
bols, or working tools of masons, the 
following remark : — 

“ The mind, like the diamond in its 
original state, is rude and unpolished ; 
but as the effects of the chisel on the 
external coat, present to view the 
latent beauties of the diamond, so edu- 
cation discovers the latent virtues of 
the mind, and draws them forth to 
range the large field of matter and 
space, to display the summit of hu- 
man knowledge, our duty to God, 
add to man.” 

From this, sir, I take for granted, 
that the instruction of the rising gene- 
ration is a task inseparably connected 
with the duties of masonry ; although 
I am not, myself, one to wbom the 
lecture containing the above extract, 
could be professionally addressed. 
And I therefore presume, that your 
u miscellany 7 ’ may not improperly be 
made the repository of articles, or 
matter, on the subject of education ; 
a subject that . comes home to every 
man’s thoughts and feelings, whether 
he be one o£ the initiated or not, pro- 
vided he is a parent, or a man to whom 
every thing relative to humanity is in- 
teresting. 


Homo sum, et humani a me oil alienum 
puto. 

Beihg, Sir, frequently visited by 
loose thoughts on modern customs 
and manners, and occasionally on 
the different species of quackery a- 
mong which the arts of pedagogues 
I think may be justly classed, I was 
led to inquire after a suitable vehicle 
for their delivery, and by the result of 
my examination, am induced to offer 
you some of my desultory and inciden- 
tal remarks on men, manners, or lite- 
rature, which f may be inclined to 
make. The connection of masonry 
with the liberal sciences, I have al- 
ways understood to be established ; 
and indeed, that it is on the latter, that 
the former is grounded, and its fabric 
or institutions erected. And of all 
the liberal sciences, what is more wor- 
thy of so distinguished an appellation, 
than the art, science, or mystery of 
education . 

As I intend this, however, merely 
as an introduction, I shall add but a 
few more observations. And now, 
sir, among all your readers, enlight- 
ened or unenlightened, I would ask if 
one might be found, to explain to me 
the following singular fact, viz. the 
reason why the second person singular 
is called, in the grammars and spelling- 
books, thou, instead of you, as it is 
commonly spoken ? I always conceiv- 
ed the use of printed grammars to be, 
to teach people how to speak our lan- 
guage correctly ; and that the nearer 
we conform to the directions of the 
hooks, the more closely we approach 
the standard of perfection in our 
speech. A schoolmaster directs his 
pupil to learn and recite from his 
grammar, “I am, thou art, he is,” 
and if he repeats his lesson exactly, 
tells him , " you are right !” Hearing 
the same pupil, in the street, sa y we 
am, and you am, to his playmates, he 
checks him for his ignorance, asks 
him if ever he read such expressions 
in any book, and bids him speak as 
he is taught at school. Now, which 
of the authorities at 1 96^)1- is he to 
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follow, thou art, is die book, or you fessed grammarian, *»d make no claim 
are, from the mouth of the teacher. to any thing more than an ordinary 
I have often wondered that the com- share of common sense on things in ge~ 
pilers and publishers of grammars, so neraL The point occurred and was 
generally fall into this practice, and touched en passant, and not as an in- 
print thou art. while thev speak you stance of “ quackery” — and upon this 
are, without the distinction made by point I only ask for elucidation. 
Webster, in jpving both, of thou being pbilom. 

used in the solemn, and you in the ■ ^ 

famUar style. PATHETIC LETTER, 

That Lmdley Murray, a member of 

the society of Friends, who use the From a deserted wife to a faitklen 
solemn style altogether, should have husband. 

adopted the stiff and awkward phrase, 
because it was the peculiar custom of MT DEAB HlJSBAND > 
the religious sect to which he belongs, I who had expected your return 
is not so strange; as the greatest from — « — with painful anxiety, 
minds have some weak parts; and who had counted the slow hows which 
Murray’s system, though superior to pa/tel you from me — think bow 1 was 
others in many particulars, might still stocked at learning yon would return 
be expected to leave some blemishes no more, and that you had settled with 
in it, for succeeding writers to correct a mistress in a distant state. It was 
or improve. Yet, be should have re- far your sake that I lamented. You 
collected that he was not framing a went aganst my earnest entreaties: but 
vocabulary far a quaker meeting, but it was with a desire, which I thought 
compiling a system for a community, sincere, to provide a genteel mainten- 
not one in a hundred of which use the ance for our little ones, whom you said 
phraseology he has directed. And if you could not bear to see brought up 
he had not remembered, or chosen to in the evils of poverty. I might now 
attend to the fact, his printers, editors, lament the disappointment in not Mar- 
aud publishers, should have done it ing the riches which I hear you have 
for him, in a note, explanatory of the amassed; but I scorn it. What are 
right use of the words in question. riches, compared to the delight of sin- 
But of all others, I am most aston- cere affection ? I deplore the loss of 
ished that Mr. Picket should have your love. I deplore the frailty which 
adopted so gross an absurdity or ano- has involved you in error, and which 
maly, in the excellent system of school- will, I am sure, (as such mistaken 
books of which he is the author or conduct must) terminate in misery, 
compiler. That one who has done But I mean not to remonstrate. It 
more for the advancement of educa- is, alas! too late. I only write to ac- 
tion than all other men in this country quaint you with the health, and some 
since the appearance of Webster, and other circumstances of myself and 
framed and published a set of class- those little ones, whom you once 
books confessedly superior to any yet loved. 

produced in England, should write The house you left me in could not 
thou, and say you, is to me quite un- be supported without an expense, 

accountable. Let its learners, its which tne little sum you left behind, 

friends, or its plunderers, defend or could not well supply. I have rdin- 
explain the book if they can, quisked it, and have retired to a mat 

This brings me back to my original little cottage, thirty miles from town* 
purpose, which is, to inquire after the We make no pretensions to elegance, 

reason of this practice. I may be but we live itf great neatness, and, by 

wrongin my notions ; as 1 am not a pro- strict economy, supply our moderate 
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wants with as much comfort as our 
desolate situation will allow. Your 
presence, my love, would make the 
little cottage a palace. 

Poor Emily, who has grown a fine 
girl, has been working a pair of ruffles 
for you; and as she sits by my side, 
often repeats with a sigh, “ when will 
ray dear papa return?” The others 
are constantly asking me the same 
question ; and little Henry, as soon as 
he began to talk, learned to lisp, iu 
the first syllables he uttered, u when 
will papa come home ?” Sweet fellow, 
he is now sitting on his stool by my 
aide, and, as he sees me drop a tear, 
asks me why I weep, for papa will 
come home soon. He and his two 
brothers are frequently riding on your 
walking-cane, and take particular de- 
light in it becguse it is papa’s. 

I do assure you, I never open my 
lips to them on the cause of your ab- 
sence. But I cannot prevail upon 
myself to bid them cease to ask when 
you will return, though the question 
frequently extorts a tear, (\4iich I hide 
in a smile) and wrings niy^oul, while 
I suffer in sileuce. 

I have taught them to mention you 
in their morning and evening prayers, 
with the greatest ardour of affection ; 
and, they always add of themselves, a 
petition for your speedy return. 

I spgud my time in giving them the 
little instruction 1 am able. 1 cannot 
afford to place them at any eminent 
school, and do not choose they should 
acquire meanness and vulgarity at a 
low one. As to English — they read 
alternately, three hours every morn- 
ing, the most celebrated poets and 
prose writers; and they can write, 
though not an elegant, yet a very plain 
and legible hand. 

Do not, my dear, imagine that the 
employment is irksome. If affords 
me a sweet consolation in your ab- 
sence. Indeed, if it were not for the 
little ones, I am afraid I should not 
support it. 

I think it will be a satisfaction to 
vou to hear, that by retrenching our 
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expenses, we are enabled to pay for 
every thing we buy, and though poor, 
we are not unhappy from the want of 
any necessary. 

Pardon my interrupting you. I 
mean to give you satisfaction. Though 
I am deeply injured by your error, I 
am not resentful. I wish you all the 
happiness you are capable of, 

And am, 

Your once-loved, and still 
AJectionate, 

# • • » 


INTEMPERANCE AND GAMING. 

There are few vices to which men 
are more addicted than those of gam- 
ing and intemperance — vices which 
sink them below the level of brutes, 
and make them a disgrace, and a 
nuisance to society. When we see 
men carousing at the midnight revel, 
and wasting their time at the gaming 
•table, spending the earnings of a hard 
day's labour in drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, aud, most of all, undermin- 
ing their constitutions, and hurrying 
themselves to the grave, we hesitate to 
think whether such men deserve most 
our pity or our censure. How many 
persons have set out in the world, with 
the most favourable prospects, and the 
best of dispositions, whose hearts were 
the seat of virtue — humane, generous, 
and affectionate — kind to their friends, 
and beloved by all with whom they 
had intercourse — but alas ! how soon 
the mirror has been turned ! bow often 
these promising appearances have pro- 
ved delusive! how often have their 
promises through life been blasted in 
the bud, merely through the influence 
of loose and corrupted passions ; and 
have sunk down in the end to be a nui- 
sance, and a burden ! how often is the 
peace of families destroyed by this curs- 
ed intemperance ! Where once dwelt 
concord, now discord reigns iu all iu 
force — where virtues swayed, now 
vices rule. 

At our first setting out in life, when 
our passions are unguarded and easy to 
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be allured — when every object is 
brightened over with the gloss of nov- 
elty, and every pleasure has its smile : 
it is then we ought to guard ourselves 
against the seducing appearances that 
surround us, and recollect what others 
have suffered from the power of head- 
strong desire. It is in youth that we 
must govern our passions, so that we 
may carry ourselves smoothly through 
life, and recollect, that, u intemper- 
ance engenders disease, sloth pro- 
duces poverty, pride creates disap- 
pointments, and dishonesty exposes to 
shame;” that “the passions of men 
betray them Into a thousand follies, 
tbeir follies into crimes, aiid their 
crimes into misfortunes.” a. w t a. 

CONSOLATION TO BEREAVED PA- 
RENTS. 

A correspondent has allowed us to take 
the following extract from a letter of con- 
dolence, which he has recently received 
from a friend, on the subject of his late 
affliction, ip-tbe lots of a favourite, and 
only son, whose death was noticed in our 
last number. The poetry, we believe, is 
quoted from the British Quarterly Revitfw. 
Thinking that it will not be uninteresting 
to any of our readers, and that it will be 
peculiarly gratifying to all who have been 
bereaved of their infant offspring, we have 
thought proper to give it a place ip the Re- 
gister ; believing that hs who said, « suffer, 
little children to eome unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven,” t( will in nowise cast them 
Off.” 

Sir — W hen, 04 bearing of your re- 
covery so far as to return to New- York, 
J contemplated writing- you, my first 
impression was, that my letter must 
necessarily be a mixture of congratu- 
lation on the subject of that event, and 
of condolence on that of the death of 
your dear little George Henry ; but 
few moments reflection led to the fol- 
lowing conclusion, that however pain- 
ful may have been the separation from 
the child, there were considerations to 


the mind of a Christian, which seemed 
to preclude the indulgence of grief and 
condolence upon the latter event, and 
to inspire only joy and congratulation. 

We know so little of the heart of 
man, that when we stand by the grave 
of him whom we deem most excellent, 
the thought of death will be mingled 
with some awe and uncertainty ; but 
, the gracious promises of scripture 
1 leave no doubt as to the blessedness 
of departed infants: and when we 
think what they now ore, and whit 
they might have been} what they now 
enjoy y and what they might have **/• 
fired; what they have now gained, 
and what they might have lost; we 
may indeed yearn to follow them ; 
but we must be selfish indeed, to wish 
them again constrained to dwell in 
, these tenements of pain and sorrow. 
The dirge of a child, which follows, 
embodies these Uioughts in a more 
beautiful order and language : 

" No bitter tears for thee be shod. 

Blossom of being ! seen and gone ! 

With flowers alop^ we strew they bed, 

O blest departed one! 

Whose all o|4ife, a rosy ray. 

Blush'd into dawn,' and pass'd away. 

Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form! 
Clos'd is the soft ephem'ral flower 
That never felt a storm ! 

The sunbeam's smile, the Zephyr's breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 

Thou wast so like a form of light 
That Heaven benignly call’d thee borne, 
Ere yet the world could breathe or bligbt 
O’er thy sweet innocence : 

And thou, that brighter home to bless, 

Art pass'd with all thy loveliness. 

0 h&dst thou still on earth remain'd. 

Vision of beauty, fair as brief! 

How soon thy brightness bad been stain’d 
With passion, or with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies. 

We rear no marble o'er thy tomb; 

No sculptur’d image there shall moam, 
Ah ! fitter for the vernal bloom 
Such dwelling to adorn ; 

Fragrance, and flowers, and dews most be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 
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Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine, 
Adorn'd with natare’s brightest wreath ; 
Each glowing season shall combine 
Its incense there to breathe ; 

And oft upon the midnight air 

Shall viewless harps be murm*ring there. 

And ob ! sometimes, in visions blest, 
Sweet spirit ! visit our repose, 

And bear from thine own world of re?t 
Some balm for human woes. 

What form more lovely could be giv*n 
Than thine, to messenger from Heav’n ” 


THE FAN. 

The uses of this little female ornament, 
arc well described in the following extract 
from < Letters from Spain,' published in the 
Jftw Monthly Magdtinc, No. 6. 

A showy fan is indispensable, in all 
seasons, both in and out of doors. An 
Andelusian woman might as well want 
her tongue as hei* fan. The fan, be- 
sides, has this advantage over the na- 
tural organ of speech, that it conveys 
thought to a greater distance. A dear 
friend at the farthest end of the public 
walk, is greeted and cheered up by a 
quick tremulous motion of the fan, ac- 
companied with several significant 
nods. An object of indifference is dis- 
missed with a slow, formal inclination 
of the fan, which makes his blood run 
cold. The fan now screens the titter 
and whisper; now condenses a smile 
into the dark sparkling eyes, which 
take their aim just above it. A gentle 
tap of the fan commands the attention 
of the careless ; a waving motion calls 
the distant. A certain twirl between 
the fingers betrays doubt, or anxiety 
a quick closing and displaying the folds, 
indicates eagerness or joy. In perfect 
combination with the expressive fea- 
tures of my countrywomen, the fan is 
a mag&vvand, whose power is more 
easily felKthan described. 


Full of sushine and joy; as I thought it 
to be, 

In the days when the world was all sun- 
shine to me ; 

Those scenes were unaltered by time, and 
1 stood 

Looking down on the village, half hid by 
the wood, 

That happy abode, where I used to possess 

A father's affection, a mother's caress. 

To others those scenes are as bright as be- 
fore, 

But I can rejoice in their brightness no 
more; 

_ stand in the home of my childhood alone, 

For the friends of my childhood are all of 
"them gone : 

Twas joy shar’d by others— Hh# laugh and 
the jest, 

That gave to this spot all the charms it pos- 
aest, 

And here the remembrance oppresses me. 
most, 

Of all 1 once valued — of all I have lost! 

How vain was my prayer, that the place 
might retain 

Its delights, if I e'er should behold it again ! 

Those who made it delightful no longer 
are near ; 

And loneliness seems so unnatural here? 

Thus he who in age at a ball-room has 
been, 

Where in youth his gay spirit gave life to 
. the scene, 

Still sighs for the fair ones he loved ; and 
to him 

The dance must be cheerless, the brillian- 
cy dim. 

Qh, where are the dreams, ever happy and 
new ; 

And the eye, with felicity always in view: 

And the juvenile thoughtlessness, laughing 
at fear, 

Which reigned in my bosom, when last I 
was here ? 

And where are the hopes that I used to 
enjoy, 

The hopes of a light-hearted spirited boy ? 

When the present and past had as little of 
gloom, 

As I then thought of finding in moment? 
to come, 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

To the home of my childhood in sorrow I 
came; 

And I fondly expected to find it the same ; 


MUSQUETOE9. 

“ A correspondent writes us, that K is a 
well known fact, the male musquetoes do 
not toting ; it is only the female* that suck 
| the blood. Query-are not some of our 
I ladies who draw blood ftPBLthejir sertantS, 
I female raus<juetoe» ?” 
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THEATRICAL ADDRESSES. 

In accordance with oar plan of selection, we give phtce to the following arti- 
cles, occasioned by the opening of the New Theatre, on the 1st of the present 
month. The one is a fictitious,' and the other the actual address then delivered. 
Of the merits of neither do we purpose speaking, farther than that the latter has 
already passed an ordeal, whose decision we are not prepared to dispute ; and 
that the former is worthy of the reputation of its author — one of the first of 
American poets. 

AN ADDRESS FOR THE OPENING OF THE NEW THEATRE, 

'TO BE SPOKEN BY MW. OLL1PF. 

AFD GxNTlEMEff, 

Enlighten'd as you are, you all must know 
Our playhouse was burnt down, some time agoy 
Without insurance — 'twas a famous blaze, 

Fine fun for firemen, but dull sport for plays, 

The proudest of our whole daraatic corps 
Such warm reception never met before, 

It was a woful night for us and ours, 

Worse than dry weather to the fields and flowers. 

The evening found us gay as summer's lark, 

Happy as sturgeons in the Tappao sea ; 

The morning — like the dove from Noah's ark, 

• As homeless, houseless, innocent as she. 

But thanks to those who ever have been known 
To love the public interest — when their own 5 
Thanks to the men of talent and of trade. 

Who joy in doing well — when they’re well paid. 

Again our fireworn mansion is rebuilt, 

Inside and outside, neatly carv'd and gilt, 

With best of paint and canvass, lath and plaster, 

The Lord bless B****** and J*** J**** A*®**. 

As an old coat, from Jennings’ patent screw, 

Comes out clean scour'd and brighter than the new. 

As an old head in Saunder's patent wig 
Looks wiser than when young, and twice as big. 

As M ## V* # when in senate hall, 

Repairs the loss we met in S 's fall, 

As the new constitution will, (we're told) 

Be worth at least a dozen of the old — 

So is our new house better than its brother. 

Its roof is painted yellower than the other, 

It is insured at three per cent, 'gainst fire, 

And cost three times as much, and is sis inches higher. * 

'Tis not alone the house — the prompter’s clothes 
Are all quite new— so are the fiddlers' bows, 

The supernumeraries are newly shav'd, 

New drill'd, and all extremely well behav'd. 

(They'll each one be allow’d (I stop to mention) 

The right of suflrage by the new Canve^fioji^Qoogle 
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We’ve some new thunder, several new plays, 

And a new splendid carpet of green baize, 

So that there’s nought remains to bid us reach 
The topmost bough of favour — but a speech — 

A speech — the prehide to each public meeting. 
Whether for morals, charity, or eating, 

A speech — the modern mode of winning hearts, 

And power, and fame, in politics and arts. 

What made the good M e our president ? 
’Twas that through all this blessed land be went* 
With his immortal cock’d hat and short breeches, 
Dining wherever ask’d — and making speeches. 
What, when Missouri stood on hef last legs, 

Reviv’d her hopes ? the speech of H y M % 

What proves our country learned, wise, and happy ? 

M ’s address to the Phi Bet* Kappa. 

What has convinced the world that we have men 
First with the sword, the chisel, brush, and pen, 
Shaming all English authors, men or maidens ? 

The Fourth of July speech of Mr. A ’s. 

Yes — if our managers grow great and rich, 

And players prosper — let them thank roy speech. 

And let the name of OUift* proudly go 

With M s and A s, M 11 and M c . 


ADDRESS 

WRITTEN BY CHARLES ^RAGUE, ESQ. OF BOSTON- 

When mitred zeal, m wild, unholy days, 

Bared his red arm, and bade the fagot blaze, 

Our patriot sires the pilgrim sail unfurled, 

And freedom pointed to a rival world. 

Where prowled the wolf, and where the hunter roved, 
Faith raised her altars to the God she loved ; * 

Toil, linked with art, explored each savage wild, 

The forest bow’d, the desert bloom’d and smiled ; 

Taste reared her domes, fair science spread her page. 
And wit and genius gathered round the Stage. 

The Stage ! where fancy sits creative queen, 

And spreads gay web-work o’er life’s mimic scene ; 
Where young-eyed wonder comes to feast his sight. 

And quaff instruction while he drinks delight. 

The Stage ! that treads each labyrinth of the soul, 
Wakes laughter’s peal, and bids the tear-drop roll ; 

That hoots at folly, mocks proud fashion’s slaves, 

And brands with shame the world's vile drove of knaves. 

The child of genius, catering for the Stage, 

Rifles the stores of every clime and age. 

He speaks ! the sepulchre resigns its prey, 

And crirosoB life runs through the sleeping clay ^ 
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The wave, the gibbet, and the battle field, 

At his command, their festering tenants yield. 

Here wisdom’s heir, released from death’s embrace, 
Reads awful lessons to another race ; 

Pale, bleeding love comes we?ping from the tomb, 
That kindred softness may bewail her doom ; ~ 
Murder’s dry bones, re-clothed, desert the dust, 

That after times may own the sentence just ; 

And the mad tyrant of some mouldering page 
Stalks here to warn, who once could curse an age. 

May this fair dome, in classic beauty reared, 

By taste be fostered, and by worth revered, 

May chastened wit here bend to virtue’s cause, 

Reflect her image and re|>eat her laws ; 

And vice, that slumbers o’er the sacred page, 

Hate his own likeness, shadowed from the stage. 

Here let the gdardian of the drama sit 
In righteous judgment o’er the realms of wit. 

Not his the shame, with survile pen to wait 
On private friendship, or on private hate; 

To flatter fools, or satire’s javelin dart, 

Tipp’d with a lie, at proud ambition’s heart. 

His be (he noble task to herald forth, 

Young blushing merit, and neglected worth ; 

To stamp with scorn the prostituted page, 

And lash the fool who lisps it from the Stage. 

Here shall bright genius wing his eagle flight. 

Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light. 

Till high in mental worlds, from vulgar ken, 

He soars, the wonder and the pride of men. 

Cold censure here to decent mirth shall bow, 

And bigotry unbend his monkish brow; 

Here toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge thrown by, 
Aud beauty bless each strain with melting eye; 

Grief, too, in fiction lost, shall cease to weep, 

And all the world’s rude cares be laid asleep. 

Each, polish’d scene shall taste and truth approve, 
And the Stage triumph in the people’s love. 


ADMONITION AGAINST SABBATH 
BREAKING. 

The profanation of the Lord’s Day, 
or Christian Sabbath, is become so 
shamefully common among all ranks 
and orders of men, that it is the duty 
of every oue who wishes well to his 
fellow Christians, to the rising genera- 
tion, and to our country, to do all in 
his power, to awaken and reform those 
who are chargeable with it. Let me, 


therefore, remind you, that at tbfc 
ation, God appointed one day in seven 
to be kept holy for religious puqwse* 
This he required in the Lawof Mo«*i 
particularly in the fourth 
went. It is also in effect required by 
Jesus Christ; and .the Lord’s Day * 50 
called in remembrance of resurrec- 
tion on that day, was kept holy 
Apostles, and first Christian®™*? 
ever since. -It is therefore tam* n ' 
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deafly the duty of every Christian to 
observe it, as a day of rest from work, 
buying, selling, travelling (except in 
cases of great and unavoidable neces- 
sity) and from all kinds of sport and 
diversion ; and he is to employ this 
day in attending at church, both morn- 
ing and afternoon — in reading the Bi- 
ble and good books at home — in in- 
structing htf family — in serious reflec- 
tions on bis past temper and conduct, 
in pious resolutions concerning his fu- 
ture conduct, and in preparations for 
eternity; and in earnest prayers to 
God, for pardon, assistance, strength, 
and eternal life, through the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ. To spend 
the sacred time in amusement, idle- 
ness, and frequenting coffee-houses, 
taverns, &ci, and to neglect the public 
and private duties of the day, is a high 
affront to the authority of God ; a base 
and ungrateful return for the love and 
grace o? our Saviour, and an unspeaka- 
ble injury to yourself, to your family, 
and to the nation. It exposes you to the 
penalties whicli the law inflicts on Sab- 
bath breakers, and tends to bring the 
judgments of God on the country. It I 
leads you to bad company, to a habit 
of idleness, drunkenness, extravagance, 
and so on to ruin, as many have ac- 
knowledged who have suffered at the 
place of execution. It finally tends to 
destroy all serious thought and religious 
concern, to harden the heart — and so 
exposes you to everlasting destruction. 
You are, therefore, by all those argu- 
ments, earnestly entreated to consider 
your duty and interest; immediately 
to leave off this pernicious habit of 
Sabbath breaking, and apply your- 
selves vigorously to the proper duties 
of that holy day. It is particularly 
desired, that, the next time you go to 
Church, you would consider the res- 
ponse which you make, after the min- 
ister hath read the fourth commaud- 
ment ; and that it will be a base hy- 
pocrisy, and a horrid insult on the 
heart-searching God, to “ beseech him 
to incline your hearts to keep that 
law # ^unless you are sincerely and fully 
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resolved to keep it. The Sabbath 
(comfortable reflection !) was designed 
as a day of blessing ; may you never 
more, by your idleness, and profane- 
ness, or any cause, turn that blessing 
into a curse ; for death will soon close 
(for ever close) the day of grace and 
mercy. And if you neglect, especial- 
ly after this faithful warning, u the 
things which make for your peace, 
they will then be hid from your eyes,” 
and then you will find no place for re* 
pentance. — Balt. Ckron . 


OBITUARY. 

“ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth : Yea, s&ith the Spi- 
rit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.” — Rev . 

Died, on Sunday, the 30th of Septem- 
ber, Mr. David B. Hoyt, of this city, in 
the 32d year of his age. He was a man 
highly esteemed among his acquaintance, 
and died much lamented, leaving a wife 
and two small children, besides his aged 
parents, and a large circle of relatives and 
other friends, to lament bis loss. We have 
been favoured by a rospectable friend, 
with the following notice of his charac* 
ter : — 

David B. Hoyt, was a native 
of Kingston, New-Brunswick, from 
which place he removed with his 
father’s family, in the spring of 1804, 
to the city of New-York, where he 
resided until his death. His early 
years afford nothing very remarka- 
ble, they passed away as the spring 
of our lives generally passes, some- 
times cheering -him with the sunshine 
of earthly pleasures, at other times-, 
depressing him with sorrows inci- 
dent to the morning of life, and un- 
folding a temper, which, although 
fiery and irrascible, exerted itself to- 
wards his friends and family with un- 
bounded kindness and benevolence: 
and we shall not wonder, that when 
twenty years had stamped his charac- 
ter, aud he embraced the religion of 
Jesus, that he did it ^itfy ^ch ardour 
qnd zeal, that it almost amounted to 
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enthusiasm : he seemed to think with 
Dr. Young, that 

“ On soch a theme ’twas impious to be 
calm.” 

It was in the summer of 1 809, at a 
camp-meeting on Long-Island, he pro- 
fessed to find that peace which passes 
all understanding, and which assur- 
ance be maintained until his death. 

Though his zeal in promoting the 
cause of God in the place where he 
resided was incessant, yet he often 
mourned bis unfaithfulness with deep 
sorrow, although his chief foible (if it 
might take that name) was a natural 
levity of spirits, which all the storms 
of adversity that he encountered, could 
not entirely subdue. His usefulness 
was too well known to need repeat- 
ing. The “ Night Thoughts” of Dr. 
Young seemed, next to the Bible, to 
be his favourite companion, and often 
when depressed with affliction, would 
he quote that sentence, 

“ His hand the good man fastens on the 
skies, 

il Then bids earth roll, nor heeds her idle 
whirl.” 

In his sickness he manifested great 
resignation, and a sure and certain 
liope of a glorious resurrection, still 
exhibiting an affectionate concern for 
the prosperity of the society of which 
he was a member; and although the 
pains of his body were very great, his 
*otil enjoyed a sweet and calm repose : 
Ife seemed to breathe the very spirit 
of bis most favourite hymn, the fol- 
lowing verse of which, before his sick- 
ness, lie would sing 'with peculiar 
energy, 

“ Adieu, adieu all earthly things 

O had 1 but an angel's wings 
I’d quickly see my God.” 

A few days before his death, one 
of his friends approached his bed-side, 
who, after receiving an assurance that 
he felt his mind at peace, being fear- 
ful that he was not perfectly recollect- 
ed, she asked him if he knew about 
what he was speaking? “O, Yes;” 
K Hid he, « I am talking of the religion j 


of Jesus.” The Saturday before his 
dissolution, the violence of his disor- 
der produced a delirium which conti- 
nued until bis‘ departure, with veiy 
little intermission ; in the paroxysms 
of which, (though they frequently un- 
mask the soul) he gave his friends 
no reason to suppose that the fear of 
death lent any terrors to lym, but on 
the contrary, through all his sickness, 
he gave full proof that the grace of 
God could make the Christian meet 
the king of terrors with a smile. An 
affectionate regard for his wife and 
children, and his other relatives and 
friends, would occasionally break 
through the deep gloom which bis 
delirium and intense sufferings spread 
over us, and in the afternoon he broke 
forth into singing, 

“ Then will I tell to sinners round, 

What a dear Saviour I have found.” 

From this time the violence of his dis- 
order abated not a moment, until the 
“ silver cord” of life was broken, and 
he fell asleep ' in the arms of his 
Saviour. 

Thus, in the language of Job, “ he 
sprung up like a flower, and was cut 
down,” in the noon-tide of his man- 
hood he withered away. His sun had 
but just reached its meridian, when 
the dark clouds of death hid it from 
our view, and spread over us a night 
of sorrow and grief, illuminated ouly 
by the brightness of his departing tes- 
timony, and cheered by the hope of 
meeting him, u where parting never 
comes,” in the regions of eternal re* 
pose. 

The sun that now sinki in the west 
Shall silently rise on his tomb, 

While his wearied spirit's at rest 
Where pleasures unfading shall bloom. 
But often my tears shall bedew 
The place where his ashes remain, 

Where lately we bade him adieu, 

And soon most rejoin him again. 
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Bits**] it he that considered the poor : the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. 
The Lord will preserve him, and keep him alive ; and he shall be blessed upon the 
earth : and thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of his enemies. David. 
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For the Masonic Register. 

CHRISTIAN MASON. 

BV COMPANION SAMUIL WOODWORTH. 

NO. VI. 

In the preceding number, we saw 
our young candidate for spiritual 
masonry, introduced into the porch, 
or outer court of the temple, on 
“ the lower pavement , over against 
the length of the gates,”* where he 
now begins to labour, not as a free- 
man, but as a bondman or an ap- 
prentice, receiving no more spiritual 
meat, drink, and raiment, than is 
just suf&pient for his present spirit- 
ual wants. t He labours under a 
heavy load of newly discovered sins ; 
and is the bearer of “burthens 
grievous to be borne.” He performs 
certain prescribed duties, not because 
the path of duty seems pleasant* but 

• Ezekiel, si. 17, 18. 31.34. 1 Kings, 
vL 8. 36. 2 Kings, sxi. 6. 

t By meat and drink, 1 mean goodness 
sad troth, which are from the Lord alone. 
By raiment, I mean doctrines. 

- vol. n. 


because he can in no other way ex- 
pect to acquire such a spiritual 
knowledge and discipline, as will se- 
cure him a future reward . In mo- 
ments of weakness or fatigue, he 
clings to the immoveable pillar, 
whose strength and beauty he has 
already contemplated with wonder 
and delight, and looks forward with 
hope to a period when his services 
will become less arduous, and their 
performance more productive of 
pleasure and profit if be be faith- 
ful in his services, he does not lode 
forward in vain. The term of his 
apprenticeship at length expires, 
and he finds himself prm&red to be 
admitted among those who have be- 
come feUouMDorkers with their Di- 
vine Master; “ who works in them 
(although they are as yet ignorant 
of it) to will and to do of ins own 
gooa pleasure.” 

But as in the first degree, his 
progress was from darkness to fight, 
so sdso must it be in this; for an even- 
ing must, of necessity, precede every 
new morning. A state of tenqrtation 
and consequent humility is neces- 
sary to prepare the candidate for 
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a reception of the new spiritual 
truths about to be communicated. 
It is true that he does not again find j 
himself in total darkness ; but he is i 
made feelingly sensible that there is | 
a vast difference between natural 
and spiritual knowledge. He per- 
ceives that notwithstanding one 
morning has dawned upon his be- 
nighted mind, and that he has been 
endowed with a few moral truths, he 
is still, comparatively, “ poor, blind, 
and naked.” He sees 9 more than 
ever, that it is necessary to ask be- 
fore he can receive ; to seek before 
he can find ; to huftk before the 
door of grace can be opened to him. 
Owing to the darkness of his preced- 
ing state , he had been prevented 
from perceiving that he was under 
the Divine inspection and subject 
to the strictest scrutiny of the All- 
seeing Eye. But now he is enabled 
to see clearly that such is the awful 
fact ; and that his spiritual existence 
depends upon his shunning evils, as 
sins against God, and living a life of 
charity , fait A, and obedience. He 
is, however, still permitted to ima- 
gine (in liis present low state) that 
he laDours from and by his own 
strength, and that his works are, 
consequently, meritorious — an ex- 
pected reward being the sole end of | 
all his exertions. 

The human mind, like the human 
body, consists of two parts — an ex- 
ternal and an internal ; the latter 
being, in every respect, superior to 
the former. The internal of the 
human mind is more particularly 
adapted to the reception of innate , or 
rather of spiritual ideas and affec- 
tions, flowing in, immediately , from 
the spiritual world; whereas, the 
external of the same mind, is adapt- 
ed to the reception of natural ideas 
and affections, flowing in, mediately , 
through the bodily senses, from the 
world of nature. All genuine truths, 
In wever, which flow into the exter- j 
nal, through the medium of the It 
p'dily senses, may be elevated or) 


exalted into the inner or higher re- 
gions of the understanding, and there 
become confirmed by an interior 
light. 

While man is in a state of nature, 
thinking of nothing, and loving 
nothing but what appertains to this 
temporary state of existence, his 
whole mind is a mere confused cha- 
otic mass, mingled up in rude disor- 
der — its internal and external are 
confounded together, and he is alto- 
gether ignorant that a distinction, 
division, or separation, is either ne- 
cessary or possible. But when he 
finally consents to yield to those di- 
vine impulses which are continually 
operating in his conscience, and by 
such yielding receives a rav of 
spiritual light into his understanding, 
he then perceives that there is ami 
ought to be a division between the 
mere exterior memory and the inte- 
rior intellect. The perception and 
acknowledgment of this important 
truth, is the second morning of man’s 
new creation } when there is formed 
in the mind, a firmament or expanse, 
which may be called reason or nw 
tionality, to separate natural from 
spiritual ideas. Thus the human 
mind, when reduced to order, com- 
prises three degrees , viz. scientific, 
rational, and intellectual ; and these 
are so distinct from each other, that 
they ought never to be confounded. 
These three mental degrees are 
what an enlightened mason under- 
stands by the lower, second, and 
third stories of Noah’s ark ; and, al- 
so, by the windows of the three sto- 
ries in Solomon’s temple.^ 

The mason who has advanced 
two steps on the pavement of the ob- 
long court, has ooserved two pillars, 
supporting the celestial and terres- 
trial globes. These are expressly 
intended to teach him the distinc- 
tion between heavenly and earthly 
things, above alluded to. The na- 
ture and regulations of the institu- 
tion preclude a more particular ex- 
* See 1 
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planation ; but this hint must be suf- 
ficient to illustrate the meaning in- 
volved in the subjects of which we 
are treating. 

In the Mosaic account of the cre- 
ation of the world, we are told that, 
on the second day , “ God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament, 
from the waters which were above 
the firmament ; and it was so.” So 
in the second degree of spiritual ma- 
sonry, a separation is effected, be- 
tween celestial and earthly things, 
in the mind of the humble and faith- 
ful candidate, who reverently per- 
ceives and acknowledges, that the 
former are from Heaven, and the 
latter from the world of nature. 
Thus are the waters of spiritual 
truths divided from the waters of; 
natural sciences y While the admiring 
candidate is instructed that the in- 
ternal man is of a higher and more 
heavenly nature than the external ; 
for “ God called the firmament 
heaven; and the evening was, 
and the morning was, the second 
day.”* 

The internal of his mind being now 
in ameasure opened to his inspection, 
the newly initiated brother has the 
satisfaction to find that it is plentifully 
furnished with moral and religious 
precepts, or the knowledge of good- 
ness and truth, which he had been 
gradually and imperceptibly acquir- 
ing from the period of infancy to the 
present time ; and which, having 
been forgotten in his external memo- 
ry , had been secretly stored up, and 
preserved, by the Lord, in the inter- 
nal These remains or remnants 
of spirituality, which are thus con- 
cealed in the interior of every human 
mind, as the materials of a future 
temple , are never called forth into 
use until the candidate enters on this 
his second degree ; they having been 
safely locked up and preserved in 

* This mode of cipremion is strictly a c* 
cording to the original Hebrew, evidently 
implying a sucumon of spiritual stubs. 


the secret interior recesses of his 
mind, until this time, and fbr this 
very purpose. With these materi- 
als , he now prepares to work in earn- 
est, stimulated only by the anticipa- 
tion of recompense and reward. 

An entered apprentice , or he who 
has only received the first degree of 
spiritual masonry, is merely the 
“ bearer of burthens”— of u bur- 
thens grievous to be borne”— even 
the rough ashlars of conviction, or 
those condemning truths which ar- 
ray his sins before him in the most 
formidable shapes, without furnish- 
ing him with the means of reducing 
them to order and subjection. But 
now that he has become a fellow- 
craft , such working tools are put in- 
to his hands as enable him to plumb , 
and square , and level , the rough ma- 
terials of his future building, and 
shape them agreeably to the rules 
and designs laid down by the Su- 
reme Architect of the universe, in 
is spiritual trestle-board , or the sa- 
cred scriptures. But while he yet 
works as a hireling , those rules and 
designs appear, to his limited capa- 
city, as completely arbitrary. The 
journeyman who squares and pre- 
pares a stone for a natural building, 
knows not the particular purpose for 
which it is designed, but conforms ‘ 
implicitly to the letter of his em- 
ployer’s orders, with no other end in 
view than a stipulated recompense . 
Just so it is with the spiritual crafts- 
man, , iri this his second degree. He 
conforms, as far as in him lies, to the 
letter of the divine law, hoping there- 
by to secure his own salvation as a 
reward for his fidelity. Such works 
are low, selfish, and cannot properly 
be termed good; still, however, they 
are as necessary in the commence* 
ment of regeneration, as is the 
squaring and smoothing of a rough 
stone from the quarry, in order to fit 
it for its place in a natural edifice. 

But although the young spiritual 
mason is yet a novice in his new vo- 
cation — although he has only enter- 
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ed the outer court of the temple, and I 
has scarcely patted the two brazen 
pillars that adorn the porch, he has 
Still the consofationto know that two 
important steps have been taken to- 
wards a state of higher illamination ; 
and that the spiritual truths he has 
already acquired, can never be lost 
or rendered useless* except by his 
own wilful apostacy. His eyes have 
been openedio seehis natural pollu- 
tions, which he finds to be many and 
mat This conviction would fill H 
him With consternation and despair, 1 
did he not perceive before hhn, even 
here in the outer court, ten purify- 
ing Invert, prepared to wash away 
all his defilements; besides a u bra- 
zen tea^ On die right, eastward to- 
wards the south.** Here too he finds 
a brazen altar , on which he must 
sacrifice his wordly loves and earth- 
ly affections ; where die natural man 
must ultimately be tlain ; where the 
Old man With his deeds must be put 
off, and the new man put 0 tV— where 
he is to die unto sin, and be rented 
again unto righteousness. But these 
latter are works appertaining to the 
next degree. 

Go on, and persevere, thou good 
and faithfUl tenant. Another and 
a brighter morning shall soon arise, 

. even the third morning of thy new 
creation , When the new earth shall 
be crowned with refreshing verdure* 
With “ the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit, where 
seed is in itself” Iron thy workt 
will be the fruits of a vivified, and 
not, as now, of a lifeless faith. Then, 
as a free master-workman , thou wih 
begin to perceive and comprehend 
the designs of the great Architect 
in whose service thou art engaged, 
and thy labours WiU consequently 
result in more pleasure and profit to 
thyself, and ihore honour and glory 
to thy Divine Master. 

The Lord will thus create 
A firmament subliifle, 

Celestial things to Separate 
From those of sense and time. 


Foe the Masonic Register 

ST. ALBAN’S LODGE* 

Mr. Edito r A lodge of this 

name having recently been installed 
in this village, I was asked by a 
stranger if I knew what, why, and 
wherefore it had received that ap- 
pellation. 1 told him it was given 
to the lodge as a mark of respect to 
one of the same name which had 
formerly existed in this place. But 
he thought some account of the 
name would be acceptable, as he 
had heard a person gravely state the 
presumption that St. Alban was a 
heathen god, which rile inquirer 
took for granted was the case. I 
would therefore inform this honest 
friend or enemy, as the case limy be, 
that we have nothing to do with the 
fabulous deities of the ancient my- 
thology, as supposing them really to 
exist; although we may sometimes 
adopt a name from their vocabulary 
when it is merely indicative of any 
certain art or science of benefit and 
use to mankind, such as Apollo, the 
reputed god of physic, poetry, to. 
We may also belong to St. An- 
drew’s, or St. Tammany lodge, as 
well as St Paul’s or St John’s, with- 
out implicating our theological prin- 
ciples, or prejudice to Christian or- 
thodoxy. 

To do justice, however, to St Al- 
ban,! would have the unenlightened 
know, that he was a very respecta- 
ble English saint, a native of Veru- 
lam in Hertfordshire, a fte rw ard s 
called St Alban’s, in honour of the 
saint, who suffered martyrdom there 
in the year 293. He had been at 
Rome in his youth, and s ev en yean 
a soldier in the army of Dfocfesian; 
in whose persecution he Was put to 
death fbr embracing Christianity, 
and thus became the first martyr to 
the doctrines of Jesus in the British 
hies. Five hundred years after, in 
793, an abbey, or monastery, was 
founded on the spot where his bones 
were discovered, by Offa,king ofthe 
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Mercians. The abbey once belong- 
ed to cardinal Wolsey. The town 
is respectable and memorable on 
many accounts. It was the scene 
of one of the victories of Caesar, ob- 
tained over Cassibelan, and a Ro- 
man station, more distinguished, 
however, by a victory and the cruel- 
ty of queen Boadicea, who massa- 
cred 70,000 Romans ami Britons 
who adhered to them at that place. 
In the church of St. Michael’s, m this 
town, is a monument of the illustri- 
ous chancellor Bacon, a native of 
Gorhambury, a seat in its vicinity, 
where is a statue of king Henry 8th, 
&c., and a seat was erected in the 
neighbourhood by the duke of Marl- 
borough. 

At St. Alban’s were fought two 
bloody battles, in times more recent 
than the reign of the Romans in 
Britain. In 1455, the duke of York 
and earl of Warwick defeated and 
took prisoner king Henry 6th; and 
in 1461 queen Margaret defeated 
Warwick and retook the king, stain- 
ing the victory by cruelty to her 
prisoners. King Henry was marri- 
ed to Anne of Bolen near this place. 8 

Thus much may suffice for the 
origin of St. Albans. 

BROOKLYN. 


For the Masonic Register. 

Mr. Editor On the subject of 

rmbUsking the names of expelled 
brethren, I do not agree to the sen- 
timents expressed by you in your 
last number, as coinciding with those 
of the editor of the Masonic Miscel- 
lany. I think the Grand Lodge of 
this state have done perfectly right 
in forbidding such publications. I 
consider them as libellous, scanda- 
lous, and disgraceful to the society 
w hich permits or requires them. 
Charity coveret h sms. And die 
universal prayer is,- to teach us to 
tofe the mult we see. 

Do religious, mechanical, relief, 
or any other sochd bodies, thus ex- 
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pose the defects or failings of their 
order, by trumpeting their backslid- 
ing members to the world ? If the 
world knows not who are masons, so 
itisnoconcemof theworjd who have 
forfeited* their right to the benefits 
of masonry. It is already well un- 
derstood by the public, that masons 
must not be infamous in their lives 
or characters, and of course, that bad 
members, found to be irreclaimable, 
are expelled from the society. And 
whenever a man becomes notorious 
for vice and immorality, it is taken 
for granted that he is no longer in 
fellowship with the masonic order, 
whatever may have been his former 
rank or reputation. 

Masonry cannot make all of its 
professors perfect, any more than 
religion. There was one traitor 
among the twelve disciples. And 
there is no society free from the in- 
cidents and imperfections of human- 
ity. But does masonry or religion 
enjoiu upon their votaries the scorn 
and persecution of their erring or 
criminal brethren ! What said our 
Saviour to the multitude who were 
so clamorous about the woman ta- 
ken in the fact of guilt ? — “ Let him 
that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” Besides, in publishing the 
name of an excluded member, we 
should recollect how many innocent 
and worthy persons of his family or 
friends we may wound by the op- 
probrium cast on him. 


Curst be the verse ,however smooth it flow, 
That serves to make one worthy man my 
foe, 

Give virtue pain, offend an honest ear, 

Or draw from soft-eyed innocence a tear— 


says the benevolent poet. And. the 
philanthropic and humane would 
sooner let twenty criminals escape 
unpunished, than through one of* 
fender inflict punishment on many 
innocent. 

I have always viewed with re- 
gret this practice of posting ex- 
pelled masons. I believe it to be 
totally unnecessary, and evincing a 
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fastidious and prudish tenacity of 
reputation not warranted by the ex- 
ample of other societies, nor requir- 
ed by a correct opinion of the true 
interests of our institution. In fact 
it must operate ii\juriously to the 
order, by holding out to the uniniti- 
ated the terrors of an Inquisitorial 
ordeal arid excommunication^ or 
anathema, by u bell, (and instead of 
book) newspaper , and candle,” for 
breaches of by-laws, and offences 
against technical regulations of 
which they have no knowledge, and 
must therefore entertain a (rightful 
idea. Many, doubtless, are deter- 
red from becoming members by this 
unknown fear, however unfounded 
it may eventually prove. I sincere- 
ly rejoice that the Grand Lodge 
have so pointedly condemned and 
forbidden the practice ; and am 
really glad that the matter has be- 
come so public, in the sincere hope 
and trust that it cannot fail to incite 
and determine other lodges to “ go 
and do likewise.” 

NEW-YQKK. 

FESTIVAL OF ST. JOHN. 

Through the kindness of our worthy 
Brother, Edward M. Griffiho, editor of 
tbC People’s Friend, at LiUle-Falls, we 
have been favoured with a copy of the 
following Discourse, delivered at the 
Festival of the Nativity of St John the 
Evangelist, at Danube, county of Herki- 
mer, state of New-York, on the 27th of 
December last. 

MASONIC DISCOURSE. 

BY REV. P. L. WHIPPLE. 

Rev. op St. John, ii, 17* 

To him that overcomeihmU I give 
to eat of the hidden manna, and 
wiU give him a white stone, and 
in the stone a new name written , 
which no man bioweth saving he 
that receiveth it. 

Glorious and interesting are two 
eras in the world : the one, when Di- 


vine light first shone from Heaveit 
to illumine the human mind, and fit 
it for eternal felicity — the other, 
when sympathy, order, and harmo- 
ny, laid the foundation for improve- 
ment in the arts and sciences. The 
former is the life, the consolation 
and support of the Christian Church ; 
while the latter constituted, and 
now preserves, in cute common 
brotherhood, the Masonic frater- 
nity. 

Ever since these two societies 
have had an existence, many indi- 
viduals in each have spread a lustre 
over their private and public charac- 
ters, added a distinguished honour 
to their order, and crowned their 
names with the wreath of immor- 
tality. Among these personages, 
some have stood conspicuous in 
both. Such was St. John the Evan- 
gelist, whose day is now celebrated, 
not only by our ancient order of free 
and accepted masons, but also by 
a large portion of file Christian 
Church. He was that disciple whom 
Jesus loved with peculiar affection, 
as a proof of which, he kindly em- 
braced him to his bosom, and this 
love was reciprocated with sincerity 
and ardour. While his Saviour was 
on earth, this Apostle was ever ready 
to follow him, through dangers ever 
so alarming, and perils even unto 
death. 

His master was arraigned in the 
High Priest’s hall — he was there; 
condemned at the Judgment seat — 
he was there also $ crucified on Cal- 
vary — he was there too, and received 
the affectionate legacy of his Lord, 
the blessed Mary. 

After this he is found in Asia, la- 
bouring in the apostolic office, where 
he founded six of the seven Astatic 
Churches; his conduct coming* to 
the knowledge of the emperor l)o- 
mitian, this cruel tyrant ordered him 
to be cast into a caldron of burning' 
oil ; but he possessed in his heart the 
hidden manna, and held the white 
rtone, whichnow preserved him. The 
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Fury of the flame consumed him not; 
lor the same power which before had 
rescued from the burning furnace, 
now rescued him from the devour- 
ing element. 

Not content with such a display 
of Divine interposition, the tyrant 
again raised the persecuting hand, 
and banished the saint to the Island 
of Patmos. During this banishment 
he wrote his Revelation, which, 
more than any other inspired writ- 
ing, is filled with mysteries. Of 
these, we have now only to speak of 
the passage selected, which is a part 
of the address to the Angel, or Bishop 
of the Church in Pergamos; and the 
instruction which it contains, may 
now be applied to us, as well as to 
all mankind. 

An explanation of its emblems, 
will lead to a useful application to 
Christians, and to Masons. 

The first emblem is the hidden 
manna. 

The visible manna is that food 
which the Almighty rained down 
from above, to feed the starving 
Israelites, in the wilderness; a pot 
of this was preserved, which, ac- 
cording to a tradition of the Jews, 
was hidden by king Josiah, together 
with other sacred deposites. These, 
as some have supposed, were pre- 
served, through masonic art, during 
the time that Jerusalem was taken, 
and held by the Chaldeans. They 
were expected to be restored at the 
coming of the Messiah, and then the 
hidden manna did come, for whoev- 
er participates in the grace of Christ , 
receives the hidden manna. 

Another emblem in the text, is 
the white stone, and in the stone a 
new name written : two ancient cus- 
toms existed, to either of which this 
might allude, the one is that which 
was observed by Judges, in giv- 
ing their suffrages by white and 
' black pebbles ; those who gave the 
former were for absolving the cul- 
prit — those who gave the latter were 
for his condemnation. 
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According to this allusion, the 
white stone carries with it the evi- 
dence of pardon and acquittance, as 
expressed by a classic poet : 

“ A custom was of old and still remains. 
Which life or death by suffrages ordains; 
White state* and blade within an urn are 
cast, 

The first absolves, but fate is in the lari** 

The other allusion of the white 
stone is to tbe custom of conquerors 
in the ancient public games, who 
were not only conducted, with great 
pomp, into their own city and resi- 
dence, but had a white stone given 
them, on which their names were in- 
scribed. This badge entitled them 
during their whole life to a main- 
tenance at the public expense. A- 
mong the Romans, these were call- 
ed tessera , apd were divided into 
several kinds, one of which had a 
striking resemblance, in the privi- 
leges which it granted, to our ma- 
sonic emblem, or white stone. To 
this the comedian Plautus refers in 
one of his acts, in which is represent- 
ed a conversation between two un- 
known persons. Whoever held one 
of these, had a right to entertain- 
ment in the house of those who 
originally gave it; devices were in- 
scribed on the tessera, which com- 
memorated a friendly contract; and 
as the parts were interchanged, none 
could know the device, or the reason 
of the contract, save him who re- 
ceived it. It gave the bearer a right 
to the offices of hospitality ; when 
produced, he was accommodated 
with food, lodging, and all other 
necessaries. 

The application of this to the de- 
vices and principles of our fraterni- 
ty, can easily be made, by every 
brother instructed in bb art. As ap- 
plicable to Clirbtians, he who is 
elsewhere said to have u the earnest 
of the spirit,” has the tessera of the 
text: he alone knows the contract 
between Christ and his soul; and 
when he has obtained this badge, he 
becomes entitled to, and actually re- 
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ceives the succour, support, and 
grace of Christ, and is admitted into 
fellowship with his saints in his holy 
Church; and in a more exalted 
Christian view, the words of our ho- 
ly Saint imply, that “ he who en- 
dureth unto the end” in the exercise 
of virtue, shall, at his entrance into 
the eternal world, possess a badge of 
distinction with an inscription known 
only to himself, which shall give 
him a title to the joys of eternal life 
in the kingdom of Heaven. 

But let us apply the subject to our 
order. It is said, he that overcom- 
eth shah receive the <c hidden mys- 
teries.” We would first address 
ourselves to strangers, who have 
never been initiated within the walls 
of our temple. Do you not know 
what are the fundamental principles 
of our art ? Do you not know that 
our object is to improve ourselves and 
do good to the world, and especially 
to a distressed brother and his fami- 
ly? And do you not know, that 
our society must ere this have fallen 
to ruin, had it actually been founded 
in iniquity, and maintained by some 
diabolical spirit, as some have been 
pleased to affirm ? No, my friends, 
the foundation of our order is virtue 
in an extended sense. Ages can 
witness its existence ; ages can wit- 
ness its acts of kindness — and no 
age can witness discord or conten- 
tion among the assembled craft . 
Behold our Temple erected in every 
region of the world. From the fro- 
zen countries of the North, to the 
burning dime of the South, her 
beautiful columns are displayed; 
and many of her workmen are not 
only her brightest ornaments, but 
also the brightest ornaments of so- 
ciety. 

Let not that sophistiy affright 
you, which is so frequently brought 
against us, that because some of our 
members are unworthy and of an 
abandoned character, our principles 
are the cause, and that our instruc- 
tions lead to such a wayward course. 


No such fallacy can have weight 
with any reasonable man; for the 
same reasoning would destroy the 
most valuable institutions in society, 
which must all be corrupted, while 
man retains in his heart the stain of 
sin. Remove then your prejudices; 
he that overcometh these, and the 
perils of initiation into a regular 
Lodge, shall emphatically receive 
“ a white stone, and in it a new name 
written, which no man knoweth 
saving ne that receiveth it” Like die 
Roman tessera, this will entitle you 
to a friendly reception among all 
our Brethren; and by it you can 
show and communicate that com- 
pact, which unites us together, and 
forms a universal language through- 
out the world. 

In an application of this subject 
to masons, remember, brethren, the 
words, i( he that overcometh.” It 
is the worthy brother only who is 
entitled to our most valuable privi- 
leges : 


“ Not those who visit Lodges, 

“ To eat and drink their fill ; 

“ Not those who at our meetings, 

44 Hear Lectures 'gainst their wHI; 


“ But only those whose pleasure, 

44 At every lodge can be, 

“ T improve themselves by Lectures 
44 In glorious Masonry." 


We must overcome vice and 
wickedness, and practise the princi- 
ples which are inculcated m our 
Lectures. These are the highest 
moral virtues ; yea, they are. Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Let us for a moment dwell upon 
some of them. The first and roost 
fundamental virtue of masonry is be- 
nevolence or Charity. Whatever 
the world may say against our soci- 
ety, it is an established truth, that 
she has ever been distinguished for 
her acts of charity. How many 
suffering brothers lias she raised 
from pinching want ! How many has 
she preserve^, for the present, even 
from the pangs of death ! How many 
widows and orphans, shivering with 
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oold and hunger, have been made to 
smile with joy under her fostering 
hand! Yes, even in an enemy’s 
camp has she staid the hostile 
weapon, when raised with murder- 
ous hand. Time would fail us to 
enumerate particular instances : let 
us, therefore, while we reflect on 
their existence, be ourselves en- 
couraged to persevere in the exer- 
cise of this ennobling virtue, with- 
out which all others are accounted 
as nothing. This is the basis of 
civil society $ under the exercise of 
this, are made those concessions 
which diminish the natural liberties 
of man, and open the way to the en- 
joyment of afl civil rights. From 
this, community consents to be gov- 
erned by human laws, and the in- 
nocent are not to suffer from the 
iron rules, whjch are enacted for the 
guilty. Let the governors, or gov- 
erned discard this, and you would 
soon behold, on the one hand, ty- 
ranny raise her oppressive sceptre, 
and destroy every vestige of civil 
liberty ; while on the other hand, 
savage brutality would draw the 
bloody dagger, and bury it in the 
breasts of the most virtuous and 
wise. 

The effects of benevolence on so- 
ciety are nowhere more apparent 
and cheering than in social life. 
As neighbours and friends we are 
all dependent, and objects of chari- 
ty ; yet through the influence of 
this virtue, our wants are relieved— 
our misfortunes are soothed— our 
beds of sickness are sweetened— and 
even our entrance into the eternal 
world is consoled with the reflection, 
that our bodies are not to be left to 
brutal voracity. On this theme, the 
philosopher, and the poet might 
dwell with pleasure and delight, in 
gratifying the imagination ; but the 
well instructed mason, as well as the 
Christian, b led not only to eulo- 
gize charity, but itio to venerate 
that Divine Being who is the source 
•f infinite benevolence ; whose fa- 
vol. u. 7 


vours to us are too innumerable and 
glorious fbr pen to describe in suf- 
ficiently glowing colours; but could, 
our hearts duly feel their extent, we 
should never leave the distressed in 
want, while strength remained to 
raise the hand of charity. 

Another theme on which the ma- 
son delights to expatiate, b brother* 
ly love : by thb we are taught to 
regard the whole human species as 
one common family ; to meet on 
the level with the high, the low, the 
rich, and the poor ; and centre our 
esteem on him only, who possesses 
that spirit by which the Christian 
knows that he has “ passed from 
death unto life.” By this the king 
descends from his lofty throne : lays 
down his crown, and meets his hum- 
ble subject on the same level. By 
thb we preserve that union, which 
extends from pole to pole, and 
would enable us to find a friend in 
the suspicious Chinese; the cruel 
Arab ; the malicious Spaniard} and 
even in the treacherous Turk. 

Shall it be in vain, brethren, that 
we inculcate brotherly love, when 
assembled in our lodge rooms ? Shall 
we not rather exercise it, when we 
are at labour in the great lodge of 
the universe, whose covering is the 
canopy of heaven; whose length b 
from north to south; and whose 
breadth extends from east to west ? 

But to participate in this love, 
which is, in fact our “ hidden man- 
na,” we must remember that the 
“ white stone,” with its inscription, 
b not the only requbite : one thing 
b left to ourselves, we must over- 
come . 

Hatred and malice must be erad- 
icated from the heart, so that on all 
occasions we may be ready to man- 
ifest to others what we would re- 
ceive from them. We cannot ex- 
ercise the virtues of brotherly love 
and charity, without ruling our pas- 
sions, and regulating our habits ; to 
effect which, we are directed to 
practise the cardinal virtue* of Tea* 
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peraace, Fortitude, Prudence, and 
Justice. By a faithful ‘adherence 
to these, every mason will easily 
avoid those quicksands of intemper- 
ance and vice, on which so many 
are stranded, and after struggling in 
vain to be rescued, at last cjrop into 
the gulf of despair, and then sink 
into final ruin. May we avoid such 
adownfalas this, by never entering 
the path which leads toward it ! 

Here, brethren, is where we err. 
The change from the most exalted 
virtue to the most debasing vice, 
is not generally, like descending a 
precipice; but more resembles the 
descent, by some gentle declivity, 
from a mountain, with a beautiful 
and extended summit, to some far 
distant valley, where nothing but 
thorns and rugged hedges grow. 
Enter not this descent, for if we pass 
the border of the summit, we are 
almost sure to glide along, until we 
are ensnared in the thorny hedge. 

Brethren, he, in whose honour we 
are assembled, possessed that hidden 
manna, and those other virtues, 
which entitled him to carry the 
white stone, and in the moment of 
dangerdelivered him from the burn- 
ing chaldron of oil. 

Do we also possess the same hid- 
den manna, with the virtues and gra- 
ces in which we are taught, to such a 
degree as to entitle us to wear with 
honour the badge of a mason, which 
transcends what kings or emperors 
can confer; to carry with respect 
that invisible white stone of our or- 
der, whose inscription no one knows 
saving he that has received it, and 
finally be able to pass through dan- 
ger under a protecting defence ? 

But to close — Brethren, and all 
who hear me, never would I speak 
so much in praise of masonry ; never 
would I dip my pen to write its 
eulogy ; never would I exert my 
feeble powers of oratory in its favour, 
did it not inculcate our holy reii- 
gion; but when I reflect that this is 
tmon&its lights, yea, that it is the 


Jim Ugkty which meets the inquir- 
ing pilgrim, when file shade of dark- 
ness is removed, and he beholds the 
first mysteries of our art : when I 
reflect on this, I say, I would net 
cease to speak its praise until nv 
voice should falter, and my breath 
fail ( On this theme, which is our 
only cheering light, I love to dwelL 
This with reluctance I leave; for 
the tongue of eulogy and the genius 
of eloquence are exerted in vain to 
show its merit. It is “ the still small 
voice,” which whispers to the soul, 
and tells us of its charms, while it 
breathes into the heart the hidden 
manna of Divine grace. 


GERMAN PRECEPT. 

Honour the fathers of the state ; 
love thy country; be religiously 
scrupulous in fulfilling all the duties 
of a good citizen ; consider that 
they are become peculiarly sacred 
by thy voluntary masonic vow ; and 
that the violation of them, which hi 
one, not under such obligations, 
would be weakness, would in thee 
be hypocrisy and criminality. 

DEDICATION. 

On the 25th of June last, the new 
Masonic Hall, belonging to St. Pat- 
rick’s Lodge, in Louisville, in the 
state of Georgia, was solemnly dedi- 
cated to MASONRY, VIRTUE, and UNI- 
VERSAL benevolence, by the grand 
lodge of that state, assisted by a 
number of the subordinate lodges. 
The ceremonies were attended by a 
large and respectable concourse of 
citizens, both ladies and gentlemen. 
An exordium on masonry was pro- 
nounced by the right worshipful 
William Scf^by, grand master; 
and an appropriate oration was d* 
livered by brother Daniel flood. 
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senior warden of St. Patrick’s lodge. 
We have been favoured with a copy 
of the exordium, by our worthy 
brother and companion Birkjett D. 
Thompson, and with pleasure give it 
a place in the Masonic Register. 
The oration has not yet come to hand. 

£XORDIUM. 

My Brethren and Friends, 

Man, as he came from the 
hands of his great Creator, was pure, 
innocent, and undefiled. He want- 
ed not the aid of human wisdom, 
and human institutions, to render 
his condition in life happy. He 
stood in no need of the artificial ties, 
which, since the fall, have so often 
and so greatly added to the comfort 
of man. No! he then was pure 
and harmless, the favourite of his 
great Creator, fearing nothing, de- 
siring nothing. All nature bore a 
pleasing, delightful aspect The 
lion and the lamb tenanted one fold, 
mid peace, universal peace, pervad- 
ed the extended field of nature. No 
jarring discord, nor envious hate ; 
no misery, the offspring of crime, 
nor misery, the offspring of misfor- 
tune; no jealous eye, nor revenge- 
ful desire ; no hunger, nor thirst, 
nor nakedness ; no malice, nor cru- 
elty, nor angry passions, then were 
known, to corrupt the heart, or mar 
the happiness of man. The great 
Creator, well pleased with his work, 
benignantly smiled ; all nature join- 
ed with one accord to praise his 
great name ; and man stood erect 
under the smiles of Heaven with joy 
and gratitude, adoring the eternal 
Author and Finisher of all. How 
happy then was he ! little did he 
know liis future fate; the misery 
which future transgression should 
bring on him and his posterity. 
But, alas! sin entered the world; 
man fell from his high station, and 
sickness, pain, and death, and all the 
ills that man is heir to, followed in 
the tnjin. 


Wretched and deplorable indeed, 
would his rendition then have been, 
if his heavenly Father had not still 
protected, and loved, and cherished 
him. Yes ! God still loved man. 
wayward, sinful man, and provided 
a ransom for his fiiture salvation. 
Means are still provided by the mu- 
nificent hand of his maker, for his 
improvement, pleasure, and happi- 
ness in this world, through the aid 
of Isis social nature, which powerful- 
ly contributes to these great ends. 
Mankind thus situated, and con- 
scious of their own individual weak- 
ness, found it necessary to form so- 
cieties of different kinds, for the mu- 
tual good of all. Hence the estab- 
lishment of religious, moral, and 
political institutions ; the co-opera- 
tion of individuals to promote the 
public good ; to extend the arts and 
sciences ; to civilize the heathen ; 
to suppress vice and immorality ; to 
extena the gospel to the utmost 
bounds of the earth; to minister the 
cup of consolation to the wretched ; 
to extend the hand of charity and 
wipe the falling tear from the eye of 
distress ; to relieve the unfortunate 
of every nation, and generally, to 
meliorate the condition of man, 
whilst journeying through this wil- 
derness of wo ; becoming a pillar 
of cloud by day, to protect from 
pain, and a pillar of fire by night, to 
light his footsteps in the paths of truth 
and virtue, which lead to the promised 
land. The great good which has 
been produced, by the instrumental- 
ity ofthese various associations, has 
often been attested by the incense 
which burns on the altar of grateful 
hearts. But, the aggregate of hap 
piness which flows from these sour- 
ces, time can never unfold; and 
how much misery has been prevent* 
ed, eternity alone can bring to light. 

Among all the various institutions 
which have been established, either 
religious, political, or moral, for the 
melioration of the condition of man, 
none stands more pre-eminently 
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conspicuous for charity , benevolence, j say, “ is Hot this painting a carica- 
ahd humanity, than the masonic, ture ; can all this be true ? w Yet, 
In point of intrinsic excellence, and my friends, aH this is true. A just* 
universal prevalence, it ranks infi- er portrait never was drawn by the 
nitely superior to any other of human combined powers of Raphael and 
origin. The very nature and exist- Titian. ’Tis true that the likeness 
once of man, necessarily creates a is not always seen ; because the be- 
relation, which binds man to man ; holder, sometimes from ignorance, 
and masonry, as a social compact, and sometimes from design* places 
adds increasing weight and force to himself in that direction fiom the 
each original obligation. Friend- picture, whence he can only see the 
ship, charity, and brotherly love, dark shade, which forms the back 
Are enjoined and cultivated. “ Oh! ground of the painting. But the 
what celestial balm does friendship man of taste and feeling, who, with- 
pour into the troubled heart !” It out prejudice, views this portrait 
soothes affliction, alleviates pain, from a situation, where he can have 
revives -the drooping heart, and the advantage of the rays of light 
gives to life a value, far beyond properly thrown on the canvass, will 
its real worth. In the -social hour, be forced to declare the likeness 
friendship gives a new zest to every true. 

joy ; and, in the hour of distress, it We are not disposed to deny that 
is a prop for the wounded heart to there are black spots in the sun of 
rest upon. Charity ! thou godlike masonry. But are there not black 
virtue — thee we hail, as the bond of spots sometimes seen even in the 
perfectness, the pole star of mason- great luminary of the solar system ? 
ry. Thou givest bread to the hun- And shall we despise the blesaed 
gry, and raiment to the naked ; thou light he gives us, because he is not 
givest comfort and relief to the poor spotless ? No ! my friends, we hail 
and the needy, the wretched and with joy and delight his enlivening 
the forlorn ; and thy mantle covers rays, although, sometimes, he may 
the many imperfections of frail, be eclipsed by the intervention of an 
miserable, deluded man. And thou opaque body, 
too, brotherly love! come thou, and We know, and we regret it too, 
bring with thee truth and universal that many masons act very differ* 
benevolence. Come ye, and draw ently from the profession they make, 
your chairs round the social fire ; ye and are actually a disgrace to the 
too are necessary to form the bright society, and to human nature. But 
galaxy of masonic attributes ! But this argues nothing against mason- 
are these all ? No ! there is yet one ry ; if there were no bad men in so* 
wanting, to complete the circle. — ciety, except the few who are to be 
Here she comes : welcome thou di- found within the pales of the lodge, 
vine messenger of peace ; thou Ho- then indeed, we should cease to sing 
ly Religion ; Come, draw thy chair, the praises of masonry. No argu- 
and make us full y preside thou over mdnt can be drawn from the vice 
these earthly worthies, and give di- and immorality of bad masons, 
rection to their seal. What a bless- whereby to condemn the institution, 
ed circle, my friends, is this ? This or the virtuous members. As well 
circle, whose centre is the great, might you say, that because there 
the adorable Jehovah ! before Him, are some vile, profligate men, who 
all masons are taught to bow with disgrace the nature they bear, there 
reverence ; Him, they are taught to arc therefore no virtuous men, be- 
obey, love, and adore. cause all men are human, and pos- 

iut, methmks 1 hear some of you sqss the same passions. How would 
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such argument comport with com* | 
moR sense f Does your reason as- 
sent to it ? No ! reason must have 
lost her empire, and folly usurped ] 
the throne, before the human mind 
can be forced to such conclusions. 

My friends, we are willing that 
masonry shall be tested by its own 
intrinsic excellence and utility. If 
it has ever been productive of inju- 
ry to society, it deserves Vo be rep- 
robated and annihilated. But if it 
has never caused any evil, and on 
the contrary has ever produced 
the smallest good, it deserves to be 
praised and cherished. 

If masonry has ever done evil in 
the world, I am ignorant of the evi- 
dence which establishes the fact : 
and I defy all the powers of earth 
and hell to establish one solitary in- 
stance, in which masonic principles 
or practice have produced injury to 
society, in any point of view, either 
legal or political, moral or religious. 

I assert then, without the fear of 
contradiction, that masonry never 
has done, and never will do any in- 
jury; and I assert too, that it has 
done more moral good in the world, 
than any other society that ever ex- 
isted. "That this is true, the world 
has ample evidence, although we 
do not go on the house-top to pro- 
claim our benevolence. 
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If any, even the most abject indi- 
vidual of the human race, has been 
relieved from want and misery by 
the benevolent hand of masonry, it 
deserves to be fostered. If masonry 
pours the balm of consolation into 
the wounded heart, and grants re- 
lief to the distressed widow and help- 
less orphan, it deserves to be cher- 
ished. If misery, and want, and 
hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, 
have never cried in vain to masonry, 
then indeed it deserves to be prais- 
ed. And until truth, justice, benev- 
olence, friendship, and brotherly 
love, cease to be virtues; and chari- 
ty, the principal round in the ma- 
sonic ladder, which leads from earth 
to heaven, becomes a vice, masonry 
will be hailed by virtue, as one of 
her brightest stars. 

Such, my brethren, being the di- 
vine purity of the principles of ma- 
sonry, let us endeavour to emulate 
'the divine perfections of Him, whom 
we profess to adore ; and, in the fig- 
urative language of this Holy Book, 
which we declare to be the first great 
light in masonry, let us seek to make 
our robes white in the blocd of the 
Lafnb. Then indeed will we grace 
the profession we make. Then in- 
deed will we have the pass word, 
which will gain us admittance into 
the grand celestial Lodge above. 


To the Editor op the Masonic Register. 

The following Song is transmitted, and if you think it worthy a place 
in your Register, you will please to insert it. B Si 

THE GENIUS' OF MASONRY. 

WHEN Sol, with grave motion, had plung’d -in the oceans 
And twilight hung over the borders of day, 

A splendid reflection, with downward direction, 

Stole softly the senses of mortals away : 

My thoughts were suspended, as darkness descended) 

With night’s ample canopy widely unfurl'd*; 


The solar succession of mist m progression 
Bid twilight in sileiioe retire frog* the werlflt 


tized by 


Google 
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While thus I was tranced) a perron advanced, 

All sprightly and active with transporting alee ; 

With rapture I trembled, I thought he resembled 
Some angelic form-more than man could e’er be. 

With ardour I viewed him, in fancy pursued him. 

His mien was majestic, and noble ms mind ; 

His actions discreetly, fcdfilhng completely, 

The precepts of nature by wisdom enjoin’d. 

His heart was in motion with neat and devotion, 

His voice was an organ of music and mirth ; 

Profuse as a fountain mat flow’d from a mountain, 

His charities gladden’d the children of earth : 

In fancy I caught him, and home with me brought him, 

And sought with my heartstrings to bind him with care; 

Nor would I unloose him, for in his blest bosom, 

I saw the best image that human can wear. 

1 thought he said to roe , u In vain you pursue me, 

For on the strong pinions of science I soar, 

But if you will hasten, and be a freemason, 

I’ll speak of the order a moment or more : 

No other legation since earth’s first creation, 

Has e’er kept a secret in union so long ; 

No other communion so firm as this union, 

No friendship with man that’s so lasting and strong. 

u For kings may make quarrels for conquest and laurels, 

And churches, though Christian, may wrangle and jar, 

There’s no such invasions allow’d among masons, 

Nor ruptures nor rumours of internal war : 

Through time’s ancient measure, with freedom and pleasure. 
The sons of fair science have mov’d hand in hand; 

Through every commotion, by land or by ocean, 

In triumph have pass’d die harmonious band. 

Old time may keep beating, his numbers completing, % 

And wear out his wings in the region of years ; 

But wisdom and beauty shall teach us our duty, 

Until the Grand Master in glory appears. 

The world may keep gazing, their senses amazing, 

And wreck their inventions to find out our plan; 

With candour we meet them, and prove as we greet them. 
That masons respect every virtuous man. 

Let envy degrade us, and scribblers invade us, 

And all the black regions of malice combine ; 

Though demons and furies turn judges and juries, 

With innocent lustre the order win shine. 

Like rocks in the ocean, we fear not the motion 
Of waves which asssail us in foaming career ; 

With truth and discretion, we still make progression, 

And leave all the envy of fools in the rear. 
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as 

While each in his station, with mat admiration, * 

Beholds the fair temple of wisdom arise, 

Let each faithful brother support one another. 

Till the lodge universal shall meet in the skies: 

With orient grandeur and dazzling splendour, 

The wide arch of heaven reflecting the blaze* 

Where sisters and brothers and millions of others, 

Shall shine in the courts of the Ancient Of Days. 

The scene is before us, then join in the chorus, 

Let worlds with all beings unite in the song ; 

To God the Creator and Author of nature, 

And ages eternal the anthem prolong : 

Thus armies terrestrial, and squadrons celestial, 

Shall echo through heaven the music serene ; 

Vet will their high story fall short of his glory, 

And silent expression must muse on the theme*” 


He closed this oration, With great admiration, 

While extasy kindled his countenance high ; 

With due preparation, he soar’d from his station, 

And buoyant from earth he ascended the sky : 

In awe I beheld him, which clearly reveal’d him, 

The genius of masonry full in my sight ; 

Through ether progressing, receiving earth’s blessing, 
Triumphant he enter’d the portals of light. 


ON FREEMASONRY. 

By a Mason’s Wife* 

With What malicious joy, e’er I knew better. 

Have I been wont Freemasons to bespatter; 

How greedily have I believ’d each lie 
Contriv’d against that fam’d society ; 

With many more complain’d — ’twas very hard, 
Women should from their secrets be'debarr’d, 
When kings and statesmen to our sex reveal 
Important secret s which they should conceal, 

That beauteous ladies by their sparks ador’d 
Never could wheedle out the mason’s word ; , 

And oft their favours have bestow’d in vain, 

Nor could one secret for another gain : 

1 thought, unable to explain the matter. 

Each mason sure, a woman hater: 

With sudden fear and dismal horror struck, 

I heard my spouse was to subscribe the book- 
By all our loves I begg’d he would forbear ; 

Upon my knees I wept, and tore my hair ; 

But when I found him fix’d, how I behav’d, 

I thought him lost, and like a fury rav’d ; Dl9 '* zed 
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Believ'd he would for ever be undone, 

By dome strange operation undergone, 

When he came back, I found a change ’tis true, 

But such a change as did his youth renew : 

With rosy cheeks and smiling grace be came, 

And sDandincr eves that spoke a bridegroom’s flaffite 
Ye minifies, ’tis a happy life, 

Believe me, that of a freemason’s wife, 

Though they conceal the secrets of their friends, 

In love and truth they make us full amends. 


GRAND CHAPTER OF 
GEORGIA. 

List of its officers, together with 
those of its subordinate chapters. 

GRAND CHAPTER. 

»M.E. William Schley, grand high 
priest 

— David Clarke, deputy grand 

high priest 

William Bivins, grand king. 

George Wolcott, grand scribe. 

■ Bickett D. Thompson, grand 

treasurer. 

-- Daniel Hook, grand secretary. 
— - Asa Holt, grand marshal. 

Subordinate Chapters. 

Union Royal Arch Chapter, No . 1, 
r Louisville. 

M. E. Birkett D. Thompson, high 
priest 

— Daniel Hook, king. 

Asa Holt, scribe. 

Augusta Chapter , No. 2, Augusta . 

M. E. David Clark, high priest 

John Cresswell, king. 

— - - Green B. Marshall, scribe. 

Georgia Chapter , No. 3, Savannah . 

M.E. — — - Stephens, high priest 

■■ - — Pelot, king. 

-- - Calvin Baker, scribe. 

Temple Chapter , No. 4, MiUedge - 
viUe. 

. M. E. William Bivins, high priest 
Samuel Rockwell king. 


M. E. Henry Darnell, scribe. 
Franklin Chapter , No. 

M. E. Burton B. Hill, high priest 

— George Wolcott, ting. 

— Augustus Haywood, scribe. 

Mechanics' Chapter , No. 6, 
Lexington. 

M.E. Joseph G. Galbraith, high 
priest 

Thomas W. Golding, ting. 

Thomas Miller, scribe. 

Washington Chapter , No. 7, 
Marion . 

M. E. Hope H. Slatter, high priest- 
Moses Fort, king. 

— Samuel Gainer, scribe. 


PYTHAGORAS CHAPTER, 
No. 17, Hartford, Connecticut 


Officers for the present ytHr. 

M.E. Talcott Wolcott, higbpne* 
R. E. Jeremy Hoadley, king- 
E. Joseph G. Norton, scribe. 
Comp. George Putnam, captain of 
the host 

Hei^Kflboum, principal*®' 

joumer. , 

Joseph Church, royal wen 

captain. . , 

Marcellas Landers, thiw 


grand master. . , 

CharlesOlmsted^econdjpanu 


master. 

— - Samuel G. Goodrich, ** 
[grand xnast^Jc 
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Comp. John J. White, secretary. 

Frederick Oakes, treasurer. 

Daniel Winship, senior stew- 
ard. 

— — Asahel Saunders, junior stew- 
ard. 

Augustus Andress, centinel. 

Feom the Masonic Miscellany. 

A BRIEF CHARGE, 
Delivered by the Deputy Grand 
High Priest, at the organization 
of a new Royal Arch Chapter, at 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Permit me, my brethren and com- 
panions, to congratulate you on the 
establishment among you, of a body 
of masons, devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the more advanced degrees ; 
and suffer me to indulge the hope, 
that this occurrence may be die 
harbinger of the increased prosperi- 
ty of the order, and may lead to a 
more assiduous devotion to the in- 
terests of freemasonry in general. 
There is no rivalship or competition 
between the different orders of ma- 
sonry. They are all parts of one 
admirable system, ana all tend to 
the promotion of the same common 
object, the advancement of the vir- 
tue and happiness of man. The 
promotion to higher degrees, does 
not in the least diminish our obliga- 
tions, or weaken our ties to those 
which have preceded them. They 
only enlarge the sphere of our ope- 
ration*; increase the area of our 
knowledge, and impose upon us 
new, and more extensive responsi- 
bility. Let, then, my companions, 
the institution of a Royal Arch 
Chapter, which is entrusted to your 
special care and direction, impress 
upon your minds a deep and lasting 
sense of your obligation, to be more 
cautious than ever in your deport- 
ment as men and masons. Re- 
member, I entreat you, that the 
character of the order is, in a peat 
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measure, 'entrusted to your keeping ; 
and do not lose sight of the admira- 
ble lessons which have, from time to 
time, been solemnly, and most im- 
pressively taught you, as you have 
passed through the several veils of 
the sanctuary. Masonry never was 
intended to be a solemn mockery. 
Its essence does not consist in a dis- 
play of jewels and gewgaws, nor 
even in die performance of sacred 
rites and mystic ceremonies. No ! 
my companions. It is intended to 
make men wiser, and better. It 
opens to our view, and displays to 
the admiration of every ingenuous 
mind, the vast store house of human 
knowledge. It points us to our 
high, ultimate destination: it teach* 
es us to smooth the rough and rug- 
ged road, over which we are too of- 
ten destined to travel in the pilgrim- 
age of life; and urges us to the cul- 
tivation of those virtues, which are 
calculated to render us more happy 
in this world, and to gain us admis- 
sion within the white veil of the 
tabernacle on high. 

DEDICATION. 

On the 17th of January last, the 
commodious apartments, which had 
been prepared for die reception and 
accommodation of the Lexington 
Royal Arch Chapter, No. 1, situated 
on the north-west side of the public 
square, in Lexington, Kentucky, 
were solemnly dedicated to masonio 
purposes, agreeably to ancient form 
and usage. The Grand Chapter of 
Kentucky was specially convened 
for the purpose, by the M. E. depu- 
ty grand high priest, who was pres- 
ent, and conducted the ceremonies; 
after the conclusion of which, he 
delivered a brief address, congratu- 
lating the chapter on the favourable 
change which had been made in its 
lace of meeting. Every thing was 
one with solemnity, and in the most 
| perfect order. The apartments are 
|| singularly adapted to the purposes 
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for which they are ro be used. The 
principal room is sufficiently large, 
and b neatly fitted up, and the outer 
courts are conveniently situated. 
Indeed we have the authority of in- 
telligent masons, who have visited 
chapters in almost every part of the 
union, for saying, that scarcely any 
apartments can be found, more suit- 
able to the meetings and ceremonies 
of Royal Arch Masons, than those 
here alluded to. The rooms are 
occupied in conjunction with Webb 
Encampment of Knights Templars. 

ibid. 


CONSECRATION. 

The new chapter of Royal Arch 
Masons, at Winchester, Kentucky, 
was solemnly constituted and conse- 
crated by the deputy grand high 
priest, on the 23d of January last. 
After the appropriate preparatory 
ceremonies, the chapter, in compa- 
ny with the Winchester Lodge of 
master masons, repaired in proces- 
sion to the court house, where, after 
religious exercises, and a discourse 
by the Rev. companion Bard, the 
several officers were invested with 
their respective badges, the chapter j 
wasduly organized, constituted, and 
consecrated, and a short charge de- 
livered by the deputy grand high 
priest. This chapter, we are hap- 
py to add, is composed of intelligent 
and industrious members, who have 
engaged in the enterprise with un- 
common zeal, and who work in the 
several degrees with great skill and 
correctness. — ibid . 


At a meeting of American Union 
Chapter, No. 1, held at American 
Union Hall, Marietta, Ohio, on the 
7th of November, 1821, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year, and on Tuesday evening, 
the 13th, they were severally duly 
installed in their respective offices, 
•viz: 


John Cotton, high priest 
James Me A hoy, king.* 

Billy Todd, scribe. 

Weston Thomas, treasure:. 
Anaxamander Warner, secretary. 
Weston Thomas, captain of the host 
James Dunn, principal sojourner. 
Wm. Pitt Putnam, royal arch cap- 
tain. 

Andrew Cunningham, third grand 
master. 

Levi Barber, second grand master. 
Samuel Beach, first grand master. 
Matthew Cashel, steward andtykr. 

Regular communicatioos are on 
Wednesdays, on or preceding the 
full of the moon, in January, March, 
May, July, September, andNewn- 
ber, of each year. — ibid. 


At a meeting of American Union 
Lodge, No. 1, held at American 
Union Hall, Marietta, Ohio, on the 
4th of December last, the following 
officers were elected for the present 
year ; and on St* John’s day, 
27th, they were duly installed in 
their respective offices, viz : 

John Cotton, master. 

Silas Cook, senior warden. 

Wm. A. Whittlesey, junior warden* 
Anaxamander Warner, treasurer. 
James M. Booth, secretary. 
James Dunn, senior deacon. 
Charles Bosworth, junior deacon. 
Isaac Rice, steward and tyler. 

Regular communication is ® 
Tuesday, on or preceding the foil 
of the moon.— ibid. 

GRAND LODGE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

At a quarterly communication ot 
the Grand Lodge of Ancient Free- 
masons of South Carol inajfceld at 
Charleston, on the 14th of Uecem- 

• * This companion is also an elder 
of the Baptist Church in Marietta, 
and Parkersburgh, Virginia, and 
resides at the latter place. 
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her last, the foil owing brethren were 
duly elected officers of said grand 
lodge, for the ensuing year : 

John S. Cogdell, g. m. 

Isaac M. Wilson, d. g. m. 

Henry H. Bacot, s. g. w. 

William Waller, j. g. w. 

Rev. Frederick Dalcho, g. c. 

Charles S. Tucker, g. t. 

Edward Hughes, ju g. s, 

Richard W. Cogdell, c. g. s. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Peter Javain, ? senior grand 
S. Seyle, v wardens. 

Augustus Folim, } junior grand 
James C. Norris, $ wardens. 
Charles Cleaper, grand marshal. 
Benjamin Phillips, grand pursuivant. 
John M. F raser, 1 
I. M. Johnson, m. d. I grand stew- 
John Dawson, jun. f ards. 

Allan McDonald, ) 

Robert Sharid, grand tyler. 

New-York Masonic Benevolent 
Society, No. 1. 

On the 14th of February last, the 
constitution of a society under the 
above tide, was regularly r: 1 opted 
at St John’s Hall, in the city of 
New-York. The society is formed 
for the mutual benefit of its mem- 
bers, their widows, and orphans. 
Though this society is independent 
of any grand lodge in the world, it 
m no respect interferes with the 
rules and regulations of any duly 
constituted lodge; nor does it devi- 
ate from the ancient landmarks of 
the order; and no person can become 
a mcmlier who has not been raised 
to the sublime degree qfa Master 
Mason ; who at the time of admis- 
sion is of a healthy constitution, not 
under the age of twenty-one, nor 
exceeding the age of fifty years. A 
candidate* must be proposed at least 
one month previous to his admis- 
sion, and must receive the voice of 
three fourths of the members pres- 
et at the time of balloting, to be 
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accepted. The adjoining fee is 
five dollars, and the monthly dues 
twenty-five cent9 ; and no person 
can receive any pecuniary benefit 
from the society, till he lias been a 
member, and paid his regular dues 
one year; after which, ia case of 
close confinement by sickness, he is 
to receive from the funds of the so- 
ciety four dollars per week, during 
the time of such confinement. Any 
member being ill, but not confined 
to his bed, is to receive two dollars a 
week, until he is able to attend to 
business; none, however, are enti- 
tled to die benefits of this society, 
who by improper conduct bring dis- 
ease upon themselves; and in all 
cases, arrears of dues are to be de- 
ducted from the first benefit, but 
the member is to be exempt from 
dues during his illness. Forty-five 
dollars, after the admission fee, 
makes a member for life, or during 
the existence of the society, which 
cannot be dissolved while thirteen 
of its members shall be opposed to 
the measure, let ever so great a ma- 
jority be in its favour ; nor can any 
amendment to the constitution be 
made, unless approved by two thirds 
of the members present. On the 
death of a free member, twenty-five 
dollars are to be paid out of the 
funds for his funeral expenses ; and 
on the death of a member’s wife, he 
is to receive the sum of twenty dol- 
lars ; and no money drawn from the 
funds, either in case of sickness or 
death, is to be “ considered as a 
gift of benevolence, but as a matter 
of right.” After the incidental ex- 
pences of the society are paid, the 
balances, from time to time, are to 
be deposited in the New-York Sa- 
vings Bank, from whence they are 
not to be drawn but by the voice of 
a majority of the members preseut. 
The stock of the society is at no 
time to be reduced to a less sum than 
one hundred dollars, and in case pi* 
necessity, a majority of the mem- 
bers, have a right ( by Vote, d&oS'n- 
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create the monthly dues to fifty 
cents, till they think expedient to 
reduce them in the same way. And 
when the funds shall amount to a 
thousand dollars above the current 
expences, the interest may be dis- 
posed of by a special committee, for 
the reliel of the widows and orphans 
of deceased members. 

The officers of this society are to 
be annually elected, and to consist 
of a president, two vice presidents, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and a board 
of trustees, consisting of three per- 
sons. 

The following are the officers for 
the present year : 

W. P. M. Philip Becanon, of 
German Union Lodge, No. 322, 
president. 

W. P. M. S. S. S. Hoyt, of St. 
John’s Lodge, No. 1 , and Brother 
John Coats, of St. Andrews Lodge, 
No. 7, vice presidents. 

W. P. M. F. L. v. Vulteq, of Ger- 
man Union Lodge, treasurer. 

W. P. M. J. M. Lester, of Mount 
Moriah Lodge, No. 132, secretary. 

Brothers Gilbert Lewis, treasurer 
of Trinity Lodge, No. 39, James 
Thorbourn, of Benevolent Lodge, 
No. 143, and Thomas Clark, W. M. 
of Trinity Lodge, No. 39, board of 
trustees. 

Regular meetings, at St. John’s 
Hall, on the second Thursday of 
every month. 
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THE FLOATING BEACON. 

The following interesting narra- 
tive, from Blackwood’s Magazine 
for October last, will be read with 
peculiar interest. 

One dark and stormy night, we 
were on a voyage from Bergen to 
Christiansanc(, in a small sloop. — 
Our captain suspected that he had 
approached too near the Norwegian 


coast, though he coUkl not discern 
any land, and the wind blew with 
such violence, that we were in mo- 
mentary dread of being driven upon 
a lee-shore. We had endeavoured, 
for more than an hour, to keep our 
vessel away ; but our efforts proved 
unavailing, and we soon found that 
we could scarcely hold our own. A 
clouded sky, a hazy atmosphere, 
and irregular showers of sleety min, 
combined to deepen the obscurity 
of the night, and nothing whatever 
was visible, except the sparkling of 
the distant waves, when their tops 
happened to break into a wreath of 
foam. The sea ran very high, and 
sometimes broke over the deck so 
furiously, that the men were obliged 
to hold by the rigging, lest they 
should be carried away. Our cap- 
tain was a person of timid and irres- 
olute character, and the dangers 
that environed us made him gradu- 
ally lose confidence in himself. He 
often gave orders and countermand- 
ed them in the same moment, all 
the while taking small quantities of 
ardent spirits at intervals. Fear 
and intoxication soon stupified him 
completely, and the crew ceased to 
consult him, or to pay any respect 
to his authority, in so far as regard- 
ed the management of the vessel. 

About midnight, our main-sail 
was split, and shortly after we found 
that the sloop had sprung a leak. 
We had shipped a good deal of 
water through the hatches, and the 
quantity that now entered from be- 
low was so great, that we thought 
we should go down every moment 
Our only chance of escape lay in 
our boat, which was immediately 
lowered. After we had all got on 
board of her, except the captain, 
who stood leaning against the mast, 
we called to him, requesting that he 
would follow us without delay. — 
“ How dare yon quit the sloop with- 
out my permission?” cried he, stag- 
gering forwards. u This is not fit 
weather fo go fishing. Come 
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back-back with you all !” u No, 
no,” returned one of the crew , u we 
don’t want to be sent to the bottom 
for your obstinacy. Bear a hand 
there, or we’ll leave you behind.” 
“ Captain you’re drunk,” said anoth- 
er; “you can’t take care of your- 
self. You must obey us now.” u Si- 
lence! mutinous villain^” answered 
the captain. “ What are you all 
afraid of? This is a fine breeze— r 
Up mainsail, and steer her right in 
the wind’s eye.” 

The sea knocked the boat so vio- 
lently and constantly against the 
side of the sloop, that we feared the 
former would be injured, or upset, 
if we did not immediately row away; 
but anxious as we were to preserve 
our lives, we could not reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of abandoning 
the captain, who grew more obsti- 
nate the more we attempted to per- 
suade him to accompany us. At 
length one of the crew leaped on 
board the sloop, and having seized 
hold of him, tried to drag him along 
by force; but he struggled resolute- 
ly, and soon freed himself from the 
grasp of the seaman, who immedi- 
ately resumed his place among us, 
and urged that we should not any 
longer risk our lives for the sake of 
a drunkard, and a madman. Most 
of the party declared they were of 
the same opinion, and began to push 
off the boat ; but I entreated them 
to make one effort more to induce 
their infatuated commander to ac- 
company us. At that moment he 
came up from the cabin, to which 
he had descended a little time be- 
fore, and we immediately perceived 
that he was more under the influence 
of ardent spirits than ever. He 
abused us all in the grossest terms, 
and threatened his crew with severe 
punishment, if they did not come on 
board, and return to their duty* 
His manner was so violent, that no 
one seemed willing to attempt to 
constrain him to come on board the 
boat ; and after vainly representing 
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the absurdity ofhis conduct, and the 
danger ofhis situation, we bid him 
farewell, and rowed away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such 
a terrific appearance, that I almost 
wished myself in the sloop again* 
The crew plied the oars in silence, 
and we heard nothing but the hiss- 
ing of the enormous billows as they 
gently rose up, and slowly subsided 
again, without breaking. At inter- 
vals, our boat was elevated far above 
the surface of the ocean, and re- 
mained, for a few moments, trem- 
bling upon the pinnacle of a surge, 
from which it would quietly descend 
into a gulph, so deep and awful, that 
we often thought the dense black 
mass of waters which formed its 
sides, were on the point of over-arch- 
ing us, and bursting upon our heads. 
We glided with regular undulations 
from one billow to another ; but 
every time we sunk into the trough 
of the tsea, my heart died within 
me, for I felt as if we were going 
lower down than we had ever done 
before, and dung instinctively to the 
board on which 1 sat. 

Notwithstanding my terrors, I 
frequently looked towards the sloop. 
The fragments of her mainsail, 
which remained attached to the 
yard, and fluttered in the wind, ena- 
bled us to discern exactly where she 
lay, and showed, by their motion, 
that she pitched about in a terrible 
manner. We occasionally heard 
the voice of her unfortunate com- 
mander, call.ng to us in tones of 
frantic derision, and by turns vocif- 
erating curves and blasphemous 
oaths, and singing sea-songs with a 
wild and frightfulenergy. I some- 
times almost wished that the crew 
would make another effort to save 
him, but, the next moment, the 
principle of self-preservation repres- 
sed all feelings of humanity, and I 
endeavoured, by closing my ears, to 
banish the idea of his sufferings 
from my mind. 

After a little time, the shivering 
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canvass disappeared, and we heard 
a tumultuous roaring and bursting 
of billows, and saw an unusual spark- 
ling of the sea about a quarter of a 
mile from us. One of the sailors 
cried out that the sloop was now on 
her beam ends, and that the noise, 
to which we listened, was that of the 
waves breaking over her. We 
could sometimes perceive a large 
black mass, heaving itself up irregu- 
larly among the flashing surges, 
and then disappearing for a few mo- 
ments, and knew but too well that 
it was the hull of the vessel. At in- 
tervals a shrill and agonized voice 
uttered some exclamations, but we 
could not distinguish what they 
were, and then a long drawn shriek 
came across the ocean, which sud- 
denly grew more furiously agitated 
near the spot where the sloop lay, 
and, in a few moments, she sunk 
down, and a black wave formed it- 
self out of the waters that had en- 
gulphed her, and swelled gloomily 
into a magnitude greater than that 
of the surrounding billows. 

The seamen dropped their oars, 
as if by one impulse, and looked ex- 
pressively at each other, without 
speaking a word. Awful forebo- 
dings of a fate similar to that of the 
captain, appeared to chill every 
heart, and to repress the energy that 
had hitherto excited us to make un- 
remitting exertions for our common 
safety. While we were in this state 
of hopeless inaction, the man at the 
helm called out that he saw a light 
a-head. We all strained our eyes 
to discern it, but, at the moment, the 
boat was sinking down between two 
immense waves, one of which closed 
the prospect, and we remained in j 
breatliless anxiety till a rising surge 
elevated us above the level of the 
surrounding ocean. A light like a | 
dazzling star then suddenly flashed 
upon our view, and joyful exclama- 
tions burst from every mouth. — 
“ That,” cried one of the crew, 
“ must be the floating beacon, which 


our captain was looking out for this 
afternoon. If we can but gain it, 
well be safe enough yet.” This 
intelligence cheered us all, and the 
men began to ply the oars with re- 
doubled vigour, while I employed 
myself in bailing out the water that 
sometimes rushed over the gunnel 
of the boat when a sea happened to 
strike her. 

An hour’s hard rowing brought 
us so near the light house, that we 
almost ceased to apprehend any fur- 
ther danger ; but it was suddenly 
obscured from our view, and, at the 
same time, a confused roaring and 
dashing commenced at a link dis- 
tance, and rapidly Increased in loud- 
ness. We soon perceived a tre- 
mendous billow rolling towards us. 
Its top, part of which had already 
broke, overhung the base, as if un- 
willing to burst* until we were within 
the reach of its violence. The man 
who steered the boat, brought her 
head to the sea, but all to no pur- 
pose, for the water rushed furiously 
over us, and we were completely 
immersed. I felt the boat swept 
from under me, and was left strug- 
gling and groping about in hopeless 
desperation, for something to catch 
hold of. When nearly exhausted, 
I received a severe blow on the side, 
from a small cask of water, whkh 
the sea had forced against me. I 
immediately twined my arms round 
it, and, after recovering myself a 
little, began to look for the boat, 
and to call to my companions; but 
I could not discover any vestige of 
them, or of their vessel. However, 
I still had a faint hope that they 
were in existence, and that the in- 
tervention of the billows concealed 
them from my view. I continued 
to shout as loud as possible, for the 
souud of ray own voice in some 
measure relieved me from the feel- 
ing of awful and heart-chilling lone- 
liness which my situation inspired ; 
but not even an echo responded to 
mv cries, and, convinced that my 
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comrades had all perished, I ceased 
looking for them, and pushed to- 
wards the beacon in the best man- 
ner I could. A long series of fa- 
tiguing exertions brought me close 
to the side of the vessel which con- 
tained it, and I called out loudly, m 
hopes that those on board might 
hear me, and come to my assistance, 
but no one appearing, I waited pa- 
tiently till a wave raised me on a lev- 
el with the chains, to which I clung, 
and succeeded in getting on board. 

As I did not see any person on 
deck, I went forward to the sky- 
light, and looked down. Two men 
were seated below at a table, and a 
lamp, which was suspended above 
them, being swung backwards and 
forwards by the rolling of the ves- 
sel, threw its light upon their faces 
alternately. One seemed agitated 
with passion, and the other survey- 
ed him with a scornful look. They 
both talked very loudly, and used 
threatening gestures, but the sea 
made so much noise that I could not 
distinguish what was said. After a 
little time they started up, and seem- 
ed to be on the point of closing and 
wrestling together, when a woman 
rushed through a small door and 
prevented them. I beat upon deck 
with my fcet at the same time, and 
the attention of the whole party was 
soon transferred to the noise. One 
of the men immediately came up the 
cabin stairs, but stopped short on 
seeing me, as if irresolute whether 
to advance or hasten below again. 
1 approached him, and told my sto- 
ry in a few words, but instead of 
making any reply, he went down to 
the cabin, and begau to relate to the 
others what he had seen. I soon 
followed him, and easily found my 
way into the apartment where they 
all were. They appeared to feel 
mingled sensations of fear and as- 
tonishment at my presence, and it 
was some time before any of them 
entered into conversation with me, 
or afforded those comforts which I 
>tood so much in need of. 
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After I had refreshed myself with 
food, and been provided with a 
change of clothing, I went upon 
deck, and surveyed the singular 
asylum in which Providence had 
enabled me to take refuge from the 
fury of the storm. It did not exceed 
thirty feet long, and was very strong- 
ly built, and completely deckedjover, 
except at the entrance to the cabin. 
It had a thick mast at midships, with 
a large lantern, containing several 
burners and reflecters on the top of 
it; and this could b0 lowered and* 
hoisted up again as often as requir- 
ed, by means of ropes and pullies. 
The vessel was firmly moored upoir 
an extensive sand bank, the beacon 
being intended to warn seamen t<* 
avoid a part of the ocean where ma- 
ny lives and vessels had been lost in 
consequence of the latter running 
aground. The accommodations be- 
low decks were narrow, and of an 
inferior description ; however, I 
gladly retired to the birth that was 
allotted me by my entertainers ; 
fatigue, and the rocking of billows, 
combined to lull me into a quiet and 
dreamless sleep. 

Next morning one of the men, 
whose name was Angerstoff, came 
to my bedside, and called me to 
breakfast, in a surly and imperious 
manner. The others looked coldly 
and distrustfully when I joined 
them, and I'saw that they regarded 
me as an intruder, and an unwel- 
come guest. The meal passed with- 
out almost any conversation, and I 
went upon deck whenever it was 
over. The tempest of the prece- 
ding night had in a great measure 
abated, but the sea still ran very 
high, and a black mist hovered over 
it, tlirough which the Norwegian 
coast, lying at eleven miles distance, 
could be dimly seen. I looked in 
vain for some remains of the sloop 
or boat. Not a bird enlivened the 
heaving expanse of waters, and I 
turned shuddering from the dreary 
scene, and asked Mervaldcn, the 
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youngest of the men, when he 
thought I had any chance of getting 
ashore. “ Not very soon, I am 
afraid,” returned he : u We are visit- 
ed once a month by people from 
yonder land, who are appointed to 
bring us a supply of provisions and 
other necessaries. They were here 
only six days ago, so you may count 
how long it will be before they^rd* 
turn. Fishingboats sometimes psiss 
us during fine weather, but we won’t 
have much of that this moon at 
least.” 

No intelligence could have been 
more depressing to me than this. 
The idea of spending perhaps three 
weeks in suen a place was almost 
insupportable, ana the more so, as I 
could not hasten my deliverance by 
any exertions of my own, but would 
be obliged to remain, in a state of 
inactive suspense, till good fortune, 
or the regular course of events, af- 
forded me the means of getting 
ashore. Neither Angerstoff nor 
Morvalden seemed to sympathise 
with my distress, or even to care 
that I should have it in my power 
to leave the vessel, except in so far 
as my departure would free them 
from the expense of supporting 
me. They returned indistinct and 
repulsive answers to all the ques-H 
tions I asked, and appeared anxious | 
to avoid having the least communi- 1 
cation with me. During the greats 1 
er part of the forenoon, they em- 1 
ployed themselves in trimming the H 
lamps, and cleaning the reflectors, 
but never conversed any. I easily 
perceived that a mutual animosity 
existed between them, but was un- 
able to discover the cause of it. — 
Morvalden seemed to fear Anger- 
stoflf, and, at the same time, to feel 
a deep resentment towords him, 
which he did not dare to express. — 
Angerstoff apparently was aware of 
this, for he behaved to to his com- 
panion with the undisguised fierce- 
ness of determined hate, and open- 
ly thwarted him in every thing. | 


Marietta, the female on board, 
was the wife of Morvalden. Sbe 
remained chiefly below decks, and 
attended to the domestic concerns of 
the vessel. She was rather good- 
looking, but so reserved and forbid- 
ding in her manners, that she form- 
ed no desirable acquisition to our 
party; already so heartless and 
unsociable in its character. 

When night approached, after the 
lapse of a wearisome and monotonous 
day, 1 went on deck to see the bea- 
con lighted, and continued walking 
backwards and forwards till a late 
hour. I watched the lantern, as it 
swung from side to side, and flashed 
upon different portions of the sea 
alternately, and sometimes fancied I 
saw men struggling among the bil- 
lows that tumbled around, and at 
other times imagined that 1 could 
discern the white sail of an ap- 
proaching vessel. Human voices 
seemed to mingle with the noise of 
the bursting waves, and I often lis- 
tened intently almost, in the expect- 
ation of hearing articulate sounds. 
My mind grew sombre as the scene 
itself, and strange and fearful ideas 
obtruded themselves in rapid succes- 
sion. It was dreadful to be chained 
in the middle of the deep— to be the 
continual sport of the quietless bil- 
lows — to be shunned as a fatal thing, 
by those who traversed the solitary 
ocean. Though within sight of the 
shore, our situation was more dreary 
than if we bad been sailing a thou- 
sand miles from it. We felt not the 
pleasure of moviog forward, nor the 
hope of reaching port, nor the de- 
lights arising from favourable breeze* 
and genial weather. When a billow 
drove us to one side, we were tossed 
back again by another— our impris- 
onment bad no variety or definite 
termination — and the calm, and tbs 
tempest, were alike uninteresting to 
us. I felt as if my fate bad already 
become linked with that of those who 
were on board t^e yessel. My hopes 
of being again permitted to mingle 
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with mankind died away, and I an- 
ticipated long years of gloom and 
despair, in the company of these 
repulsive persons, into whose hands 
fate had unexpectedly consigned 
me. 

AngerstofF and Morvalden tend- 
ed the beacon alternately during 
the night. The latter had the watch 
while! remained upon deck. His 
appearance and manner indicated 
much perturbation of mind, and he 
paced hurriedly from side to side, 
sometimes muttering to himself, 
and sometimes stopping suddenly 
to look through the skylight, as if 
anxious to discover what was going 
on below. He would then gaze 
intently upon the heavens, and next 
moment take out his watch, and 
contemplate the motions of its 
hands. I did not offer to disturb 
these reveries, and thought myself 
altogether unobserved by him, till 
he suddenly advanced to the spot 
where I stood, and said, in a loud 
whisper, u There’s a villain below 
— a desperate villain — this is true — 
he is capable of any thing — and the 
woman is as bad as him.” I asked 
what proof he had of all this. Ci Oh, 
I know it,” returned he ; " that 
wretch, Angerstoff, whom I once 
thought my friend, has gained my 
wife’s affections. She has been 
faithless to me — yes, she has. They 
both wish I were out of the way. 
Perhaps they are now planning my 
destruction. What can I do ? It is 
very terrible to be shut up in such 
narrow limits, with those who hate 
me, and to have no means of esca- 
ping, or defending myself from their 
infernal machinations.” “ Why do 
you not leave the beacon,” inquired 
I, “ and abandon your companion, 
and guilty wife ?” u Ah, that is 
impossible,” answered Morvalden ; 
“ if I went on shore, I would forfeit 
my liberty. I live here, that I may 
escape the vengeance of the law, 
which I once outraged, for the sake 
pf her who has new withdrawn her 
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love from me. What ingratitude ? 
Mine is indeed a terrible fate, but I 
must bear it And shall I never 
again wander through the green 
fields, and climb the rocks that en- 
circle my native place ? Are the 
weary dashings of the sea, and the 
moAnings of the wind, to fill my 
ears continually, all the while tell- 
ing me that I am an exile ? a hope* 
less, despairing exile. But it won’t 
last long,” cried he, catching hold 
of my arm ; “ they will murder me ! 
I am sure of it ; I never go to sleep 
without dreaming that Angerstoff 
has pushed me overboard.” 

“ Your lonely situation, and in- 
active life, dispose you to give way 
to these chimeras,” said 1 5 “ you 
must endeavour to resist them. — 
Perhaps things are not so bad as 
you suppose.” "This is not a 
lonely situation,” replied Morval- 
den, in a solemn tone. " Perhaps 
you will have proof of what I say, 
before you leave us. Many vessels 
used to be lost here, and a few are 
wrecked still ; and the skeletons and 
corpses of those who have perished 
lie all over the sand-bank. Some- 
times, at midnight, I have seen 
crowds of human figures, moving 
backwards and forwards upon the 
surface of the ocean, almost as far 
as the eye could reach. I neither 
knew who they were, nor what they 
did there. Wl hen watching the lan- 
tern alone, I often hear a number of 
voices talking together, as it were, 
under the waves; and I twice 
caught the very words they uttered, 
but I cannot repeat them ; they 
dwell incessantly in my memory, 
but my tongue refuses to pronounce 
them, or to explain to others what 
they meant.” 

u Do not let your senses be im- 
posed upon by a distempered imagi- 
nation,” said I ; “ there is no reali- 
ty in the things you have told me.” 
“ Perhaps my mind occasionally 
wanders a little, for it has a heavy 
.burden upon it,” returned Morvsfl- 
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den. “ I have been guilty of a 
dreadful crime. Many that now 
lie in die deep below us, might start 
up, and accuse me of what I ana 
just going to reveal to you. One 
stormy night, shortly after 1 began 
to take charge of this beacon, while 
watching on deck, 1 fell into a pro- 
found sleep ; I know not how long 
it continued, but I was awakened by 
horrible shouts and cries — I started 
up, and instantly perceived that all 
the lamps in the lantern were ex- 
tinguished. It was very dark, and 
the sea raged furiously; but not- 
withstanding all this, I observed a 
ship aground on the bank, m little 
way from me, her sails fluttering in 
the wind, and the waves breaking 
over her with violence. Half fran- 
tic with horror, I ran down to the 
cabin for a taper, and lighted the 
lamps as fast as possible. The lan- 
tern, when hoisted to the topm the 
mast, threw a vivid glare on the 
surrounding ocean, and shewed me 
the vessel disappearing among the 
billows. Hundreds of people lay 
gasping in the water near tier. — 
Men, women, and children, writhed 
together in agonizing struggles, and 
uttering soul-harrowing cries ; and 
their countenances, as they gradu- 
ally stiffened under the hand of 
death, were all turned towards me, 
with glassy stare, while the lurid ex- 
ression of their glittering eyes up- 
raided me with having been the 
cause of their untimely end. Nev- 
er shall I forget those looks. They 
haunt me wherever I am — asleep 
and awake — n ight and day. I have 
kept this tale of horror secret till 
now, and I do not know if I shall 
ever have courage to relate it again. 
The masts of the vessel projected 
above the surface of the sea for sever- 
ai months after she was lost, as if to 
keep me in recollection of the night 
on which so many human creatures 
perished, m consequence of my neg- 
lect and carelessness. Would to 
God I had no memory ! I some- 


times think 1 am getting mad. — 
The past and the present are equal- 
ly dreadful tease ; and I dare net 
anticipate the future.” 

I felt a sort of superstitious dread 
steal over me, while Morvalden re- 
lated his story, and we continued 
walking the deck in silence, till the 
period of his watch expired. I then 
went below, and took refuge in my 
birth, though I was but little inclin- 
ed for sleep. The gloomy ideas, 
and dark forebodings, expressed by 
Morvalden, weighed heavily upon 
my mind, without my knowing 
why ; and my situation, which had 
at first seemed only dreary and de- 
pressing, began to have something 
indefinitely terrible in its aspect. 

Next day, when Morvalden pro- 
ceeded as usual to put the beacon 
in order, he called upon Angerstofl 
to come and assist hitfa, which the 
latter peremptorily refused. Mor- 
valden then went down to the cabin, 
where his companion was, and re- 
quested to know why his orders were 
not obeyed. c Because I hate trou- 
ble,’ replied Angerstoff. .‘I am 
master here,’ said Morv alden, 4 and 
have been entrusted with the direc- 
tion of every thing. Do not at- 
tempt to trifle with me.’ ‘Trifle 
with you 1’ exclaimed Angerstoff 
looking contemptuously. 4 No, no; 
I am no trifler ; and I advise you to 
walk up stairs again, lest I prove 
this to your cost.’ c Why, hus- 
band,’ cried Marietta, ‘I believe 
there is no bounds to your laziness ; 
you make this young man toil from 
morning to night, and take advan- 
tage of his good nature in die most 
shameful manner.’ 4 Peace, infa- 
mous woman !’ said Morvalden ; I 
know very well why you stand up in 
his defence ; but I’ll put a stop to 
the intimacy that subsists between 
you. Go to your room instantly ! 
You are my wife, and shall obey 
me.’ 4 Is this usage to be borne,’ ex- 
claimed Marietta. 4 Will no one step 
forward to protect me from his vio- 
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lence ?’ “ Insolent fellow,” exclaim- 
ed Angerstoff, * don’t presume to 
insult my mistress.’ 6 Mistress ! ’ re- 
peated Morvalden. f This to my 
face !’ andstruck him a severe blow. 
Angerstoff sprung forward with the 
intention of returning it, but I got 
between them, and prevented him. 
Marietta then began to shed tears, 
and applauded the generosity her 
paramour had evinced in sparing 
her husband, who immediately went 
upon deck, without speaking a word, 
and, hurriedly, resumed the work 
that had engaged his attention pre- 
vious to the quarrel. 

Neither of the two men seemed 
at all disposed for a reconciliation, 
and they nad no intercourse during 
the whole day, except angry and 
revengeful looks. I frequently ob- 
served Marietta in deep consultation 
with Angerstoff and easily perceiv- 
ed that the subject of debate had 
some relation to her injured hus- 
band, whose manner evinced much 
alann and anxiety, although he en- 
deavoured to look calm and cheer- 
ful. He did not make his appear- 
ance at meals, but spent all his time 
upon deck. Whenever Angerstoff 
accidentally passed him, he shrunk 
back, with an expression of dread, 
and intuitively, as it were, caught 
hold of a rope, or any other object 
to which he could cling. The day 
proved a wretched and fearful one 
to me, for I momentarily expected 
that some terrible affray would oc- 
cur on board, and that I would be 
implicated in it. I gazed upon the 
surrounding sea, almost without in- 
termission, ardently hoping that 
some boat might approach near 
enough to afford me an opportunity 
-of quitting the horrid ana danger- 
ous abode to which I was imprison- 
ed. 

It was Angerstoff ? s watch on deck 
till midnight ; and as I did not wish 
to have any communication with 
him, I remained below. At twelve 
o’clock, Morvalden got up and re- 
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lieved him, and he eame down to 
the cabin, and soon after retired to 
his birth. Beheving, from this ar- 
rangement, that they had no hostile 
intentions, I lay down in bed with 
composure, and fell asleep. It was 
not long before the noise overhead 
awakened me. I started up, and 
listened intently. The sound ap- 
peared to be that of two persons 
scuffling together, fora succession 
of irregular footsteps beat the deck, 
and I could hear violent blows given 
at intervals. I got out of my birth, 
and entered the cabin, where I found 
Marietta standing alone, with a 
lamp in her hand. “ Do you hear 
that ?” cried I. “ Hear what ?” re- 
turned she ; a I had a dreadful 
dream — I am all trembling.” " Isf 
Angerstoff below ?” demanded I. — 
u No — Yes, I mean,” said Marietta; 
“ why do you ask that ? He went 
up stairs.” u Your husband and he 
are fighting. We must part them 
instantly.” “ How can that be?” 
answered Marietta ; u Angerstoff is 
asleep.” “ Asleep ! Didn’t you 
say he went up stairs ?” u I don’t 
know,” returned she ; “ I am hard- 
ly awake yet ; let us listen a mo- 
ment.” 

Every thing was still for a few 
seconds ; then a voice shrieked out* 
u Ah, that knife ! You are murder- 
ing me ! Draw it out ! No help ! 
Are you done? Now — now — now!” 
A heavy body fell suddenly along 
the deck, and some words were spo- 
ken, in a faint tone, but the roaring 
of the sea prevented me from hear- 
ing what they were. 

[to be continued.] 


ACCURATE JUDGMENT. 

Strong prejudice is relieved, bv 
learning to distinguish things well, 
and not to judge in the lump. There 
is scarce any thing in the world of 
nature, or of art, in the world of mo- 
rality, or religion, that is perfectly 
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uniform. There b a mixture of 
wisdom and folly, rice and virtue, 
good and evil, both in men and 
things. We should remember, that 
some persons hare mat evil and 
little judgment ; others are judi- 
cious, but not witty. Some are 
good humoured, without complai- 
sance ; others have all the formali- 
ties of complaisance, but no good 
humour.' We ought to know, that 
one man may be vidous and learn- 
ed, while another has virtue, without 
learning. That many a man thinks 
admirably well, who has a poor ut- 
terance ; while others have a charm- 
ing manner of speech, but their 
thoughts are trifling and imperti- 
uent. Some are good neighbours, 
and courteous, and charitable to- 
wards men, who hare no piety to- 
wards God; others are truly reli- 
gious, but of morose natural tem- 
pers. Some excellent saying* are 
found in very silly books, and some 
silly thoughts appear in books of 
value. We should neither praise 
nor dispraise by wholesale; sepa- 
rate the good from the evil, and 
judge of them apart. The accuracy 
of a good judgment consists much 
in making such distinctions. 

For the Masonic Register. 
FINE ARTS. 

Baitaik (PAusterUtz — F. Gerard , 

pinxt. 1810 ^-J. Godefroy, sculpt. 

1813 . 

One of the most elegant speci- 
mens of excellence in the Fine 
Arts we have ever witnessed, is an 
engraving of the Battle of Austen 
litz, from a painting which, in the 
prouder days of French glory, 
adorned the canopy of one of the 
military edifices in Paris. In this 
splendid view, the artist has dis- 
played no less judgement in the se- 
lection of time and place, than re- 


gard to historical truth, in grouping 
in die foreground of his canvass, ne 
other figures than then and there 
existed. Napoleon himself is tlie 
centre of the scene, and is surround- 
ed by such of his illustrious warri- 
or*, whose duties called them to the 
spot. The victorious leader, mount- 
ed on an elegant charger, is receiv- 
ing with characteristic composure, 
the intelligence of the overthrow of 
the Russian Imperial Guard, by the 
similar corps of his own army. 
General Rapp, an aid of the empe- 
ror, who has just arrived with the 
report, is perhaps the most spirited 
equestrian figure ever portrayed. 
On a fiery horse, whose flanks bear 
tokens of the dreadful charge, he is 
advancing furiously ( a his head low- 
er than his proud steed's neck,") 
into the presence of Napoleon, while 
the vigorous extension of his arm, 
leaves the spectator in no suspense 
as to the purport of his message. A 
trivial circumstance, (the omission 
of which would scarcely have been 
observable,) tends essentially to the 
effect of the figure, and fully evin- 
ces the comprehensive gcniu9 of the 
artist. We allude to tbe sabre, 
which, in the earnestness of the aid- 
de-camp, has fallen from his grasp, 
and hangs by a silken cord to his 
wrist On the right of the empe- 
ror, is Berthier, nis companion in 
every battle; in the rear is seen 
Duroc, the constant attendant on 
his person ; Junot, in splendid at- 
tire, affording a strong contrast to 
his associate, the less adorned, but 
equally intrepid Bessieres; and to 
complete the number, theMama- 
luke Rustan, in his native costume. 

What materially adds to the in- 
terest of this superb engraving, is, 
that all the figures just mentioned, 
arc striking likenesses; the artist 
(Gerard,) independently of his pres- 
ent fame, having long enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the first 
j portrait painters on the continent. 

The whole of the foreground is 
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filled with objects peculiar to mod- 
em warfare, but more particularly, 
to this sanguinary battle. We have, 
k is true, no filling upof space by 
the widely diffused blaze of an ex- 
ploding shell, or the opaque clouds 
of ap extended volley ; but the spot 
is crowded with animated represent 
rations of every particular corps, in 
their diversified armour; relieved 
in proper places by a falling com- 
rade; a detachment of prisoners; 
plunging steeds; and in a few in- 
stances, by a Mamaluke, a small 
number of that nation being at this 
time still in the body guard of the 
emperor. In the distance, but 
sufficiently distinct, is visible the 
array of the main army. 

The engraving itself, is a faithful 
abstract of the original painting, and 
is one of the finest trophies of the 
triumph of arts and arms under Na- 
poleon, that now survives him. 

We cannot close our article, with- 
out a few words respecting general 
Rapp, a prominent figure in the 
battle piece, and whose name has 
lately been associated with an in- 
stance of gratitude, that reflects 
more credit on him than all his mar- 
tial exploits. On hearing of the 
death of the ex-emperor, he was 
greatly affected, and shed tears; 
when on being questioned by the 
king fLouis XVIII), he told him 
that tney had fallen for a man to 
whom he owed every thing, even 
the honour of serving his present 
majesty! The demise of his former 
patron, most probably hastened his 
own dissolution, as he survived him 
only a few months. He died on the 
9th November, 1821, near Basle, in 
Switzerland, aged forty-five years ; 
and in his last moments, expressed 
a desire to be interred at Colmar, in 
Alsace, his native city. 

W. 

% # Your correspondent, R. (Vol. 
I, p. 468,) has been led into an er- 
ror respecting Count Lobau. Gen- 


eral Mouton Dutemety who suffered 
death at Lyons, wa* not the m* §e 
person. Gen. Mouton, count Lo- 
bauy who commanded the right 
wing of the French army at Water- 
loo, was taken prisoner and sent to 
England, but being one of the pro- 
scribed persons, he did not return to 
France again. In the German cam- 
paign of 1809, he had signalized 
himself by the most extraordinary 
valour; but not moxp particularly 
at Inder Lobau,on the Danube, than 
in the capture of Landshut, where * 
he stormed the town, by leading his 
division with fixed bayonets, over a 
bridge that was then on fire ! In the 
succeeding year, he acquired addir 
tional renown at the combat of 
Lerida, in Spain. 

WARREN HASTINGS. 

Perhaps no greater wretch ever 
existed in human shape, than 
Warren Hastings, who was gov- 
ernor general of the British posses- 
sions in the East Indies, upwards of 
thirty-five years ago. So great was 
his thirst for power and wealth, that 
neither the influence of conscience, 
nor the fear of punishment, would 
deter him from crimes of the great- 
est enormity. He was not only 
guilty of plundering the towns and 
villages of the peaceful inhabitants 
of that country, but his steps were , 
marked by the most horrid murders 
and assassinations. 

After his recal to England, in the 
year 1787, he was impeached in the 
British house of commons, by Mr. 
Sheridan, of “ High crimes and mis- 
demeanors in the East Indies.” — 
Mr. Sheridan was assisted in the 
prosecution by Messrs. Fox, and 
Burke, who displayed on the occa- 
sion a high degree of eloquence aud 
oratoiy r . But, alas! such was the 
power of money, and the favour of 
government, that, after a trial, which 
continued about eighteen years, he 
was acquitted, and thus the 
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gibbet; which, in the intermediate! 
time, bed been the fine of hundreds 
in that country, whose hand* had 
lever been stained with blood. 

Among die numerous crimes, of 
which Hastings was guilty, the roun- 
der of die prince Almas Ali Cawn 
stands most conspicuous. Almas 
Ali Cawn Whs an East India prince, 
governing a populous and fertile 
country, bordering oh the English 
possessions. His character was un- 
impeachable, and he was universal- 
ly beloved by his subjects; and bis 
riches and territory were viewed 
with an eye of envy, by the insatia- 
ble Hastings ; who, under pretence 
that the prince was fomenting dis- 
turbances against the English, caus- 
ed him to be seized, and committed 
to prison. Almasa, the wife of 
the prince, actuated by those feel- 
ings ever attendant on conjugal af- 
fection, appeared before the blood- 
thirsty Hastings, and on her knees, 
humbly supplicated him to spare 
her husband’s life ; at the same 
time offering him all the riches they 
possessed, together with the king- 
dom, as a recompense for the re- 
lease of her husband, promising that 
they would both retire to a private 
station, to spend the remainder of 
their days. To these terms the 
monster readily consented ; when 
the unfortunate Almasa laid her 
treasures at his feet, and resigned to 
him all their possessions. In the 
interim, the sanguinary villain sent 
to the prison, and caused tlie amia- 
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bfo prince to-be hung, ft irt ag that, 
at a future day, he would appear 
a gainst him, among many others, 
aaa wtaesrof the enor m ity of kii 
crimes. After which, he gave Al- 
masa an enter for her husbands 
release. She hastened to the pris- 
on, under the fond e x pectatio n of 
liberating him from the chains wife 
which he was fettered, and of re- 
ceiving him in her aims ; when, on 
her entrance, shocking to relate, fee 
first object she beheld, was the life- 
less body of her husband, suspended 
from the wall by a rope ! Shew» 
suffered to retire ; and, after calm 
reflection had in a degree subdued 
the anguish of her sold, she address- 
ed h letter to Hastings, expressive 
of her feelings, and of his villany, 
which was at first (published in her 
own language, and afterwards m 
blank verse, by the late Dr. Ladd, 
which we presume some of our 
readers have not had the pleasure of 
perusing; and are confident, that 
those who have, will not be dis- 
pleased at seeing it recorded in fee 
Masonic Register. The picture is 
such, as to excite a blush in the 
countenance of every rational man, 
in view of the common wickedness, 
of which human nature is capable of 
committing, and be a sting to the 
consciences of those hypocritical 
professors of Christianity, who dis- 
grace the cause of the blessed Re* 
vleemer, by acts in direct opposition 
to His holy precepts and examples 
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MY subjects slaughter'd, my whole kingdom spoiPd, 
My treasures rifled, and my husband slain, 

O sav. vile monster! art thou satisfied? 

Hast thou, rapacious brute, sufficient wealth ? 

And, cruel murderer, art thou fill'd with blood ? 
Perhaps, insatiate, thou art thirsting still 
For human gore ! O, may’st thou ever thirst ; 

And may the righteous God deny thee water 
lo cool tK\ finding blood-— inhuman wretch 
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Have /not the bravest of my subjects bled ? 

Are not they butcher’d all — all massacred ? 

And/did not India foam again with gore ? 

Whejre is the murderer who hasslain his fellow ? 

Where is the robber ? where the parricide? 

Approach ; for ye are innocent and clean l 
You* souls are whiter than the ocean foam, 

Compar’d with him, the murderer of millions I 
Yes, bloody brute ! the murderer of millions ! 

Where are the swarms that cover’d all my land ? 

Than cultur’d land, of which each foot was garden, 

Docpn’d to support the millions of my host? 

Are they not butcher’d all— ell massacred ? 

And butcher’d, Woody monster ! by thy hands ? 

But* why ? because, vile brute ! thou must have wealth f 
Because thou must have wealth, my people Wed ! 

The land was floated with a tide of gore ! 

My fields, my towns, my cities swam in blood . r 
And through all India one tremendous groan — 

The groan of millions ! echoed to the heavens. 

Curst be your nation, and for ever curst 
The luckless hour, when India first beheld you. 

We have a custom here, as old as time, 

Of honouring justice — Why? because ’tis justice : 

And virtue is belov’d, because ’tis virtue. 

As Indians need no hell, they know of none ; 

You Christians say you’ve one — *tis well you have ; 

Your crimes call loudly for it — and, Christians, 

If Hastings is not damn’d, where sleeps your God ? 

Your boasted Justice where ? Shall heaven become 
A black accomplice in the monster’s guilt ? 

Hastings ! my husband was your prisoner $ 

The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief 5 
You took the ransom, and you broke your faith. 

Almas was slain— it was peijury to your soul, 

But peijury is a little crime to you ; 

In souls so black it seems almost aVirtoe. 

Know, monster ! know, that the prodigious wealth 
You sold your soul for, was by justice gam’d, 

’Twas not acquir’d by rapine, force and murder. 

The treasures of my fathers ; theirs by conquest. 

And legal domination ; from old time 
Transmitted from the father to the son 
In just succession ; now you call it yours ; 

And dearly have you purchas’d it ; for know, 

When the just Gods shall hear the cry of blood, 

And of your hands demand the souls you’ve murdered, 

That gold will never pay their price 5 will never pay 
Your awful ransom ! you must go where Almas 
Sits on a lofty throne, and every hour 
He stabs an Englishman, and sweetly feasts 
Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver ! 

For* monstrous wretch ! to thy confusion know^ z ^OOgiC 
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Almas can relish now no other food 
Than hearts of Englishmen ! yet thou art safe ; 

Yes, monster, thou art safe from this repast, 

A heart polluted with ten thousand crimes 
Is not a feast for Almas. Tremble, yet, 

He’ll tear that heart out of its bloody case, 

And toss it to his dogs ! full many a vulture 
Be poison’d by th£ corse : Wolves shall run mad 
By feeding on thy murd'rous carcase — more, 

When some vile wretch, some monster of mankind, 
Sqme brute, like thee ; perhaps thy relative, 

Laden with horrid crimes, without a name, 

Shall stalk through earth, and we want curses for him 2 
We’ll torture thought to curse the wretch ; and then \ 
To damn him most supremely, we’ll call him Hasting*. 


JANE M’CREA. 

This young woman, it will be re- 
collected by some of our readers, 
was, in the summer of 1777, inhu- 
manly murdered and scalped, by a 
party of British Indians, near Fort 
Edward ;* and her body, owing to 
the perilous state of the times, re- 
ceived a hasty and informal burial, 
in a held, about three miles distant 
from the Fort. 

Her remains were recently disin- 
terred by the young gentlemen of 
Fort Edward, and its vicinity, for 
the humane and praiseworthy pur- 
pose of depositing them in the pub- 
lic cemetery; and on the 13th of 
April last, pursuant to notice,* not- 
withstanding the badness of the 
weather, a large and respectable 
concourse of people assembled from 
the neighbourhood and the adjoin- 
ing counties, to attend her obse- 
quies. The family of Judge M ? - 
Crea, of Ballston, and other rela- 
tives of the deceased, were present 
on this occasion. 

Although forty-five years have 
almost elapsed since the remains of 
this unfortunate girl were commits 
ted to her mother earth, yet but 
few of the bones were decomposed^ 

* See Masonic Register , Vol.I. 
'gage 154. 


and the traces of the fatal tomahavk 
in the skull were still visible. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The Bellows Falls paper, give< 
a pleasant description of the mar- 
riage of an honest farmer toa young 
lady just graduated from a country 
Female Academy, after a residence 
therein of about six months. The 
husband, boasting of her learning, 
says : “ She can tell the year and 
day of the month when our fore- 
fathers landed at Plymouth ; kno*' 
the name of every capital town in 
the Union ; can tell to an inch haw 
far it is from here to the Antipode*' 
I think she calls them. If you 
should bore a hole through the 
globe, and chuck a millstone into it. 
she can tell to a shaving what would 
become of the millstone. She 
likewise a monstrous pretty paint- 
er, and can paint a puppy so well 
that you take it for a lion, and sheep 
that look as big and as grand as aa 
elephant. She knows all aboot 
chymistry, and says that water i' 
composed of two lands of gin* thai 
is to say, ox-gin, and hydewpn; 
and air is made of ox-gin, and ni- 
tre-gin, or (what is the samerin JJw-i 
lish,) saltpetre-gin. She save 
| burning a stick of wfobd in tbe 
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is nothing hut a "play of comical 
(Chemical) infinity : and that not a 
particle of the matter which belong- 
ed to the sti/k is lost, but only scat- 
tered about like chaff in a hurri- 
cane.” I 


PETER PIJIDAR’S OPINION OF 
CATS AND DOGS. 

I do not (ove a cat — his disposi- 
tion is me^n and suspicious. A 
friendship c f years is cancelled in a 
moment, by an accidental tread on 
his tail or foot. He instantly spits, 
raises his back, twills his tail of ma- 
lignity, and shows you, turning back 
as he goes off, a staring, vindictive 
face, full of horrid oaths and un for- 
giveness, seeming to say, u Perdi- 
tion catch you ! I hate you fi>r ev- 
er.” But the dog is my delight : 
tread on his tail or foot, he express- 
es, for a moment, the uneasiness of 
his feelings; but in an instant the 
complaint is ended. He runs round 
you; seems to declare his sorrow 
for complaining, as it was not inten- 
tionally done ; nay, to make himself 
the aggressor ; and begs, by winn- 
ings and lickings, that his master 
will think no more of it. Many a 
time when Ranger, wishing for a 
little sport, has run to the gun, smell- 
ed to it, then wriggling his toil, and 
with his eyes full of the most ex- 
pressive fire, leaping up against me, 
whining and begging, have I, against 
my inclination, indulged him with a 
scamper through the woods, or in 
the fields ; for many a time hfe has 
left a warm nest, among the snows 
of winter, to start pleasure for me. 
Thus there is a moral obligation 
between a man and a dog. 


“THOU MUST DIE.’* 

When we bring to mind this aw- 
ful sentence, which has been passed 
upon every creature inhabiting this 
ball of earth, how insignificant ap- 
vol. ir. 10 
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pear the low pursuits which agitate 
the toiling race of man. He who 
has been for a series of years build- 
ing airy castles, and preparing for 
future years of enjoyment ; who 
has been filling his bams with plen- 
ty, and his stores with abundance- 
how is he astonished, when to him 
is sent this awful summons ! His 
proud projects vanish into empti- 
ness, and more worthless than chaff 
appear those vast regions of gran- 
deur, which had called forth aS the 
energies of his mind. Not so the 
Christian, who 

“ Has made tbe statutes of the Lord 

Hit study aad delight.” 

To him, death comes not unlooked 
for — he knows it is the lot of our 
frail nature, and he rejoices in it, as 
the road to blessedness. Sustained 
by flie hope of glory, he sinks not 
under the readings of pain — the 
agonies of disease are considered as 
the price of his passport to a happi- 
er state, and receives the cup of af- 
fliction. The death of the Chris- 
tian, is the revival of faith. Those 
who stand at the bedside — who be- 
hold him throw off the shackles of 
mortality ; his countenance beaming 
with heavenly smiles, and his lips 
uttering praise — must surely be con- 
vinced that he has followed no 
u cunningly devised fables” — and 
even skeptics must be induced to 
wish, that their latter end might be 
like his. — People’s Friend* 


A Grecian youth, taking leave of 
his father to go to battle, promised 
to bring home the head of one of the 
enemy. u I pray, (said the father,) 
you may return safe yourself, though 
without a head . 79 


The editor of a late Western 
paper, in his notice to a corres- 
pondent, says, “ Truth will appear 
in our next” 
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STUPENDOUS CAVERN. 

There was discovered a few 
weeks since, on the north bank of 
the Black river, upon the land of 
James Le Roy, Esq. opposite the 
Tillage of Watertown, an extraordi- 
nary cavern or grotto ; the mouth 
of which is about ten rods*from the 
river, north of the falls and of Cow- 
an’s island. 

The great extent of the cavern, 
and the great number of spacious 
rooms, halls, and chambers, into 
wjjiich it is divided, and the immense 
quantities of calcarious concretions 
which it contains, and different 
states of those concretions, from the 
consistence of lime mortar, to that 
of the most beautiful stalactites as I 
hard as marble, render it difficult, if 
not impossible to describe it, and I 
shall only attempt to give a faint de- 
scription of three or four rooms. 

The mouth of the cavern is in a 
small hollow, about five feet below 
the surrounding surface of the earth; 
you then descend sixteen and a half 
feet into a room about 16 by 20 ft 
and 8 feet high $ and behold in front 
of you, a large flat or table rock, 12 
pr 14 feet square, 2 feet thick, and 
elevated about four feet from the 
bottom of the cavern ; the roof over 
head covered with stalactites, some 
of which reach to the table rock. 
On your left hand, is an arched way, 
of 150 feet; and on your right hand 
is another arched way, 6 feet broad 
at the bottom, and 6 feet high, which 
leads into a large room, passing by 
this arch about 20 feet, you arrive j 
at another, which leads into a hall, | 
10 feet wide and 100 feet long, from I 
5 to 8 feet high, supported with pil- 
lars and arches, and the sides bor- 
dered with curtains pleated in vari- 
egated forms as white as snow. 
Near the middle of this hall, .is an 
arched way. through which vou pass 
into a large room ; which, like the 
hall, is bordered with curtains, and 
hung over with stalactites; retum- 


mg into the hall, you rjpm thnwgfe 
another arch into anuiiflter of rooms 
on the left hand, curtainH«d,and with 
stalactites hanging fro!ii the roo£ 
You theh descend about! 10 feet, in- 
to a chamber about 20 vfeet square 
and 2 feet high, curt J oed in like 
manner, and hung overlwitb stalac- 
tites. In one corner ofl this cham- 
ber, a small mound is folmied about 
12 feet in diameter, rising three feet 
from the floor; the toppfwhich is 
hollow and full of water.- from the 
drippings of stalactites a(>ove ; some 
of which reach near to die basin. 

Descending from this chamber, 
and passing through another arch 
into a hall by the side of which you 
see another basin of water, rising 
about four inches from the floor ; 
formal in the same way, but in the 
shape, size, and thickness of a large 
tea tray, full of the most pure and 
transparent water. 

The number and spaciousness of 
the rooms, curtained and pleated 
with large pleats, extending along 
the walls from two to diree feet from 
the roof ; of the most perfect white- 
ness, resembling the most beautiful 
tapestry, with which the rooms are 
cmbordered ; and the large drops of 
water, which are constantly suspen- 
ded on the points of innumerable 
stalactites, which hang from the 
roofs above; and the columns of 
spar resting on pedestals, which, in 
some places, appear to be formed to 
support the arches above — the re- 
flection of the lights, and the great 
extent and variety of the scenery of 
this amazing cavern, form altogeth- 
er, one of the most pleasing and in- 
teresting scenes, that was ever be- 
held by the eye of mortal man. 

Its discovery immediately drew 
to it great numbers of people from 
the village and surrounding coun- 
try ; who were making great depre- 
dations upon it, by breaking off and 
carrying away, whatever they es- 
teemed most curious ; when Samuel 
C. Kennedy, E4fp >Mr. Le Roy’s 
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*gent, was applied to, to prevent | 
further spoliations $ who immediate- ; 
!y directed the passage into the cav- 
ern tobe enlarged 5 stairways made, 
with a strong door placed under 
a lock and key ; which has been 
finished, and the door closed. 

The discovery of this grotto, add- 
ed to the extensive petrifaction along 
the river in this vicinity, especially 
on Cowan’s Island, of the once in- 
habitants of the deep, cannot fail to 
render Watertown, (to the curious 
at least) a lasting place of resort. 

It may be proper to mention 
here, that the cavern has been but 
partially explored, and that no one 
who has been into it, although some 
suppose they have travelled more 
than 100 rods, pretend to have found 
the extent of it, or to know thfnum- 
ber of rooms, halls, and chambers 
which it contains. — Water. Rep. 


IRISH NEGRO. 

A negro from Montczerat, or Ma- 
rigaiante, where the Hibenio Celtic 
is spoken by all classes, happened to 
be 011 the wharf at Philadelphia, 
when a number of Irish emigrants 
were landed ; and seeing one of 
them with a wife and four children, 
he stepped forward to assist the fam- 
ily on shore. The Irishman, in his 
native tongue, expressed his surprise 
at the activity of the negro ; who, 
understanding what had been said, 
replied in Irish, that he need not be 
astonished, for that he was a bit of 
tin Irishman himself. The Irishman, 
surprised at hearing a black man 
speak his Milesian dialect, it enter- 
ed his mind, with the usual rapidity 
of Irish fancy, that he really was an 
Irishman, but that the climate had 
changed his fair complexion. “ If 
I may be so bold, sir said he,“ may 
I ask how long you have been in this 
country ?” The negro man, who I 
hud only come hither on a voyage, I 
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said he had been in Philadelphia 
about four months. 

Poor Patrick turned round to his 
wife and children, and looking, as if 
for the last time, on their rosy 
cheeks, concluding that in four 
months they must also change their 
complexion, exclaimed, “ < 5 , mer- 
ciful powers ! Biddy, did you hear 
that? He is not more than four 
months in this country, and he it al- 
ready almost as black as jet.” 


For tbk Masosic Rmystcr. 
LINES, 

{By a Lady, on her Friend.) 

C \NST thou, dear youth, believe it true. 
With what regret I part from you f 
\cver, ah I never, shall I 6nd, 

A friend more true, sincere, and kind. 

For oft, when care oppress'd my heart, 
Thou didst a tender balm impart 5 
Hung o’er my bed when sickness press'd, 
And strove to sooth my pains to rest. 

\nd shalt thou not remember’d be. 

Who wert so good, so kind to me ? 

Dear youth, while memory holds her part, 
1*11 bear thy ’membrance, in my heart. 

Vnd may each year be richly fraught 
With choicest blessings, w anting nought 
That can secure peace to thy breast, 

And an eternal state of rest. 

When summon'd from this world of wo, 

' o meet a gracious Hod, you go. 

Oh ! may these words salute your ear,* 
Dispelling every anxious fear. 

Come, come, ye blessed of the Lord, 
Who, while on earth, receiv'd his word, 
Enter the blissful realms above, 

And celebrate a Saviour’s lore. 

• EMMA. 


DIED, 

At Braddock’s Field, near Pitt*- 
burg, on the 10th of April lost, gen- 
eral John Gibson. During the rev- 
olutionary war, he commanded a 
regiment on the continental estab- 
lishment, with honour to himself, 
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and advantage to his country. In 
1774, he served under lord Dun- 
more, in the expedition against the 
Shawnee Towns ; and being sent in 
with a flag, he received from the lips 
of the celebrated chief Logan, the 
speech, so much admired as a spe- 
cimen of Indian eloquence. He 
believed that the speech as given 
in Mr. Jefferson's Notes on Vir- 
ginia, was an accurate copy of a lit- 
eral translation which he delivered 
to lord Dunmore. General Gibson 
passed through life with the reputa- 
tion of a brave soldier, and an hon- 
est man * — Phil paper. 


A SUDDEN NAP. 

Two Oxford scholars slept in the 
same rev »n i at college. u John,” says 
one, early in the morning, “ are you 
asleep?” •• Why ?” replied the oth- 
er. “ Because, if you are not, I want 
to borrow half a dollar of you.” “ Is 
that all ? Then I am.” 
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The following document, with 
which we have been lately favour- 
ed, will be read with peculiar pleas- 
ure by the fraternity at large. It 
must be truly gratifying to every 
true hearted mason, to observe men 
of the first standing in our country, 
not only as masons, but as states- 
men, and as the patrons of litera- 
ture, uniting their exertions, to 
establish a national grand lodge ; an 


institution, of which the craft ou this 
side the Atlantic have long felt the 
want, as the only means of estab- 
lishing a uniform mode of working, 
and perpetuating perfect unanimity 
among the brethren ; besides form- 
ing regular correspondences with 
the various grand lodges of foreign 
nations. 

We rejoice to state, that all the 
information we have received os 
the subject, from different parts of 
the United States, since the meeting 
at Washington, is highly favourable 
to the measure ; and we flatter our- 
selve% that the proposed assembly 
will be generally attended. 

MASONIC NOTICE. 

Those members of congress, who 
belong to the masonic fraternity, 
and those visiters of the city, who 
are or have been members of any 
state graud lodge, are respectfully 
invited to attend a meeting, to be 
held in the Senate Chamber, thii 
evening, at seven o’clock, to take 
into consideration matters of gene- 
ral interest to the masonic institu- 
tion. 

, March 9> 1822. 

Pursuant to the above notice, 
published in the National Intelli- 
gencer, a number of members of the 
society of freemasons, from various 
parts of the United States, composed 
of members of congress and stran- 
gers, assembled at the capitol, in 
the city of Washington, March 9, 
1822. Brother Thomas R. Ross, 
was appointed chairman, and broth- 
er William Darlington, member 
of congress, of Pennsylvania, secre- 
tary 5 and it was unanimously 
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Resolved, That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, it is expedient, for the 
general interests of freemasonry, to 
constitute a general grand lodge of 
the United States. 

Resoloed , That it be proposed to 
the several grand lodges in the 
United States, to take the subject 
into their serious consideration, at 
their next annual communications ; 
and that, if they approve of the form- 
ation of a general grand lodge, it be 
recommended (o them to appoint 
one or more delegates, to assemble 
in the city of Washington, on the 
second Monday of February next, 
to agree on the organization of such 
grand lodge. 

Resolved, That if two-thirds of 
the grand lodges within the United 
States, concur in the propriety of 
establishing a general grand lodge, it 
be recommended to them to instruct 
their representatives to proceed to 
the formation of a constitution of a 
general grand lodge, to be subse- 
quently submitted to the several 
grand lodges in the Union, for their 
ratification ; and which, being rati- 
fied by a majority of them, shall be 
considered as thenceforth binding 
on all the grand lodges assenting 
thereto. 

Resolved, That the most wor- 
shipful John Marshall, of Virginia ; 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky ; William 
H. Winder, of Maryland ; William 
S. Cardell, of New* York ; Joel Ab- 
bot, of Georgia ; John Holmes, of 
Maine; Henry Baldwin, of Penn- 
sylvania ; John H. Eaton, of Ten- 
nessee; William W. Seaton, of 
Washington; Christopher Rankin, 
of Mississippi ; Thomas R. Ross, of 
Ohio; H. G. Burton, of North Car- 
olina; and the Rev. Thaddeus M. 
Harris, D. D. of Massachusetts, be, 
and they hereby are, appointed a 
committee, to open a correspond- 
ence with the respective grand 
lodges within the United States, 
and to take such measures therein, 
ate they may deem expedient to 
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carry the aforesaid resolutions inte 
effect. 

The committee, in complying 
with the above resolutions, are 
aware, that a meeting of individual 
masons, however respectable in 
number and character, could dele- 
gate no regular authority in behalf 
of the masonic body ; and, if they 
could, it was unnecessary. Tins 
paper will, therefore, be understood 
as it is intended, a proceeding, ori- 
ginating in the necessity of the 
case, to adopt some mode by which 
the general views of masons in the 
different states of the American 
Union may be ascertained. 

Tiie history of the masonic insti- 
tution shows that, though establish- 
ed auiong various nations, it was, in 
each, country, confined to a com- 
paratively small number. The ju- 
risdiction exercised by grand lodges, 
like almost every exertion of power, 
or of moral influence, was concen- 
trated in different capital cities. 
The subordinate lodges were few in 
number, and their connexion with 
the supreme head was very direct, 
j Till within a recent period, it is be- 
lieved, no great number of lodges 
have been united under a single 
jurisdiction. The art of printing, 
and other causes, have produced 
great changes in the condition of 
the world; and these causes have 
operated in their full proportion on 
the society of freemasons. The 
sphere of civilization is greatly en- 
larging its boundaries : intellectual 
attainments, and the influence of 
moral operations, are taking the 
place of brute force : known princi- 
ples and laws are recognizecf; and 
the advantages of cultivated reason 
are shared, by an increased propor- 
tion of mankind. Under thiese cir- 
cumstances, masonry has been ex- 
tended, and its lodges so multiplied, 
as to make their proper conduct a 
subject of much interest to the 
friends of the society. 
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Thete ere two points which at 
once present themselves, in connex- 
ion with the idea of establishing a 

f eneral grand lodge of the United 
tates. The first is to acquire, in a 
correspondence with foreign na- 
tions; an elevated stand for the ma- 
sonry of this country ; to unite with 
them in maintaining its general 
principles in their. purity; and, se- 
condly, to preserve, between our 
own states, that uniformity in work, 
and that active interchange of good 
offices, which would be difficult, if 
not impossible, by other means. 

The committee do not presume to 
instruct their brethren in the nature 
t>f an institution in which they have 
a common interest. They are 
governed by a few plain considera- 
tions, known to all who have attend- 
ed to the subject. 

The antiquity of the masofiic so- 
ciety, extending so far beyond all 
other human associations, seizes the 
attention, and the mind is naturally 
impressed with feelings of interest 
for an institution, transmitted to us 
through the long train of a hundred 
ages. Time, which destroys all 
perishable things, seems to have 
consolidated the pillars of this moral 
temple. We contemplate the long 
catalogue of excellent men, who 
have been equally the supporters of 
masonry, and the ornaments of 
human nature ; and, we say, almost 
unconsciously, that the present gen- 
eration, with all its lights, must not 
tarnish the name of an institution, 
consecrated by so many circum- 
stances, calculated to endear it to 
the mind of a good man. 

Without making invidious com- 
parisons between the United States 
and other portions of the world, 
there are some great considerations 
of responsibility, which our intelli- 
gent citizens, accustomed to reflect 
on the affairs of nations, cannot 
overlook. The masons of the Uni- 
ted States, in character as such, 
have their full share of this moral 


| responsibility. They will consider 
their institution as one of the great 
social causes, to allay low-minded 
jealousies between nations at peace; 
and in war to mitigate the horrors 
which it cannot avert. While they 
offer their gratitude to a Beneficent 
Providence for their own blessings, 
they will hot be regardless of their 
obligations to their brethren through 
the world. 

These reflections, drawn from 
the external circumstances of ma- 
sonry, are strengthened by the con- 
sideration of its intrinsic nature. 
Its foundation is fixed m the social 
feelings and the best principles of 
the human mind. Its maxims are 
the lessons of virtue, reduced to 
their practical application. It stands 
opposed to sordidness ; to a jealous 
or revengeful temper; to all the 
selfish and malevolent passions: it 
coincides with the highest motives 
of patriotism ; the most expanded 
philanthropy, and concentrates all 
its precepts in reverence to a Divine 
Creator, and good will to man. 

The United States are supposed 
to contain near 80,000 freemasons. 
They are generally in the vigor of 
manhood, and capable of much ac- 
tive usefulness. Notwithstanding 
the abuses in some places, by the 
admission of unworthy members, 
they are, as a body, above medioc- 
rity in character and talent. It be- 
comes an interesting question, bow 
the energies of this body can be best 
combined, to give effect to the 
benevolent design of their associa- 
tion. 

From causes which need no ex- 
planation, the masonic jurisdiction 
in this country has taken its form 
from the political divisions. * The 
modification which it has under- 
gone, from the spirit of our civil in- 
stitutions, lias its benefits, and its 
defects. Each of our state jurisdic- 
tions is supreme within itself. 
Whatever collisions may exist; 
whatever abuses ; whatever depart* 
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tires from the correct standard, in I 
principle, or in rites ; whatever inju- 
ry to the common cause; there i$| 
no mode assigned to obviate the 
wrongs which it is the interest of ail 
to prevent. There is no provision 
for a systematic interchange of ma- 
sonic intelligence. In one or two 
instances there are two or more 
grand lodges in the same state, each 
claiming superior jurisdiction, and 
with no acknowledged boundaries 
between them. Will not these 
evils increase as our population be- 
comes more dense, unless means be 
seasonably used to guard against 
them ? Is the difference which now 
prevails between different states an 
evil which calls for remedy ? Eve- 
ry good mason must wish chiefly 
for the harmony of the general in- 
stitution : for the society is so form- 
ed, that no particular part, however 
meritorious by itself, can continue 
to prosper, if the body at large is 
brought into disgrace. Is the ma- 
sonry of our country at present a 
great arch without a key stone ? Is 
it not in danger of falling ? Are not 
many of the Looks which are pub- 
lished in the name of the masonic 
institution, derogatory to its charac- 
ter and interest ? 

It is not the design of the com- 
mittee to enter into arguments upon 
this subject ; nor to lay down their 
own opinions as a guide for those 
better able to judge; but to proceed 
to the only duty required of them to 
perform. 

According to the preceding reso- 
lutions, the committee are to submit 
the question, whether it be expedi- 
ent that a grand lodge of the Uni- 
ted States be formed ; and, secondly, 
to request those grand lodges which 
approve that object, to appoint del- 
egates to meet at Washington, oa 
the second Monday of February 
next, to take such measures as may 
be deemed most proper for the or- 
ganization of such general grand 
lodge. 
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It is requested that this letter may 
not be published in newspapers ; but 
submitted to the several grand lodg- 
es, and distributed among masons, 
as a subject concerning the affairs 
of their own body. 

If the information furnished to the 
committee should render it expedi- 
ent, perhaps another letter may be 
forwarded, giving a statement of 
such facts as may be interesting to 
be known, previous to a final decis- 
ion on the course to be taken. 

An answer is requested, with a 
free expression of opinion on the 
subject of this communication. 
Such answer may be directed to any 
member of the committee, or, in 
particular, to William W. Seaton* 
Esq. Washington. 

HENRY CLAY, 

WILLIAM H. WINDER,. 
WILLIAM S. CARDELL* 
JOEL ABBOT, 

- JOHN HOLMES, 

HENRY BALDWIN, 

JOHN H. EATON, 
WILLIAM W SEATON, 
CHRISTOPHER RANKIN, 
THOMAS R. ROSS* 

H. G. BURTON. 


Since the above was prepared, we 
received companion Hunt’s April 
number of the Masonic Miscellany, 
which contains the following judi- 
cious remarks on this very important 
subject : 

NATIONAL GRAND LOtfGE. 

We have long been of opinion, 
that some step ought to be taken, to 
produce a uniformity of work, and a 
union of feeling ajnong the masonic 
lodges throughout the United States. 
The fact cannot be den ied, and need 
not be concealed, that a difference, 
in details at least, if not in essentials, 
is often to be found in the workings 
of different lodges. )d 0 is^ that 
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a greater degree of uniformity was 
introduced : it is time that less jeal- 
ousy existed in different parts of the 
country, respecting the forms adopt- 
ed in their respective lodges. We 
are all brethren of the same frater- 
nity : if errors have in any instance 
crept in among us, we ought to be 
willing to listen to those who are 
able and willing to expose them to 
us, and. teach us how to correct 
them. We ought to be anxious to 
adopt a uniform, correct, and sys- 
tematic mode of work, and not be 
so blindly devoted to our own hab- 
its, as to mistake the errors and de- 
fects which have prevailed among 
us for ancient and essential land- 
marks of the order. We know no 
measure so well calculated to pro- 
mote the important object to which 
we have alluded, and to cement the 
fraternity throughout this extensive 
republic, as the establishment of a 
common head, to which all might 
appeal and acknowledge a common 
-responsibility. The practicability 
and usefulness of such an institution 
has been proved, by the successful 
establishment and favourable ten- 
dency of the general grand royal 
arch chapter, whose jurisdiction is 
eo-extensive with the union. We 
are aware that efforts have been 
made to establish a general grand 
lodge, and that various obstacles and 
impediments have hitherto render- 
ed those efforts ineffectual. But 
we would not be thus easily discour- 
aged. “ Time, patience, and per- 
severance, may accomplish all 
things.” A national grand lodge 
may and ought to be established, 
and whatever opposition may now 
be made to it, we are confident that 
when once it should be placed in 
successful operation, its utility and 
propriety would be universally ad- 
mitted. 

It i t s hardly necessary at present 
to enter into the details of the plan 
we would recommend. The con- 
stitiuioii of the general grand chap- 


ter might serve as a model. The 
four principal officers of the grand 
lodge of each state, or their proxies, 
should constitute the members of 
the general grand lodge, and its 
meetings might be held in Wash- 
ington city, or some other central 
and convenient place, as often as 
might be deemed expedient 
We throw out these hints for the 
deliberate consideration of our breth- 
ren throughout the union, and we 
hope that every prejudice, local 
jealousy, and illiberal feeling, if any 
such can have a place in the breast 
of masons, will be dissipated and no 
longer furnish impediments to the 
adoption of a measure, fraught, as 
we believe, with the most fortunate 
result*, and calculated, more, per- 
haps, than any other, to promote 
the permanent prosperity of the 
cfaft in these United States. 


At a late meeting of Mount Ver- 
non Encampment, Worthington, 
Ohio, the following officers were 
elected for the present year : 

M. E. Sir John Snow, grand com- 
mander. 

E. Sir Benj. Gardiner, general- 
issimo. 

Sir William Little, captain 
general. 

Rev. Sir Joseph S. Hughs, prelate. 

Sir Pardon Sprague, senior 
warden. 

Sir Anthony P. Pritchard, 
junior warden. 

Sir Daniel Upson, treasurer. 

Sir Caleb Howard, recorder. 

• Sir Erastus Webb, sword 
bearer. 

Sir Timothy Baker, standard 
hearer. 

Sir Chauncey Baker, warder. 

Sir Joseph Grier, guard. 


SAMUEL REYNOLDS, 
pfiim’EB. 
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« With the exception of Christianity, I know of no other institution, in which 
benevolence so pure, and philanthropy so disinterested, are taught in obedi- 
ence to the command of God ; nor where, but in the gospel, the social and moral 
duties are enforced by such awful sanctions as in the lodges of the brotherhood.” 

Rev. Dr. Dalcho. 
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CHRISTIAN MASON. 

NO. VII. 

IT COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

The small degree of goodness and 

S th which is first implanted in the 
ad of an awakened penitent, may 
be very aptly compared to u a grain 
of mustard-seed,” which, from be- 
ing “ the least of all the seeds,” will 
gradually and imperceptibly grow 
and increase, until it becomes large 
enough for “ the fowls of the air to 
lodge in its branches.” For as the 
earth bringeth forth fruit by a gradu- 
al process, u first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear,” 
so does the human mind, by a cor- 
responding process, gradually and 
almost imperceptibly advance in the 
life of religion, until the whole man 
becomes regenerated — until the 
whole lump becomes leavened. 

Among enlightened masons, these 
different degrees of goodness and 
* VOL. IL 1 1 


truth in the mind, and their fruits in 
the life and conduct, are compared 
to a great variety of objects whose 
nature and quality are calculated to 
illustrate them. Thus, for instance, 
they are sometimes compared to the 
six days of creation ; sometimes to 
the six working days of the week ; 
and at other times to six ascending 
steps , leading to the seventh , or land- 
ing. In short, there are numerous 
objects in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, to which masons 
resort for such comparisons and il- 
lustrations — and, among others, the 
different qualities of metals , in as- 
cending from the basest and lowest, 
to the purest and highest in value, 
must not pass unnoticed. The rise 
and progress of religion in the soul, 
is often thus illustrated in the holy 
scriptures on which our mystic insti- 
tution is founded ; as where it is said, 
in Isaiah, u For brass, I will bring 
gold ; and for iron, I will bring sil- 
ver ; and for wood, brass; and for 
stones, iron : I will also make thy 
officers peace , and thine exactors 
righteousness” ^ Thou shalt call 
thy walls salvation, and thy gate 
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praise.”* In this passage, gold, brass , 
and wood, have a mutual correspon- 
dence, and signify different degrees 
of goodness, or affections appertain- 
ing to the human will ; and silver , 
iron , and tfonc, have also a mutual 
correspondence, signifying different 
degrees of spiritual knowledge or 
truth, appertaining to the human 
understanding. 

When the industrious and faithful 
fellow-craft, has wrought a due sea- 
son in stone and wood , and become 
an expert <£ artificer in iron and 
brass”! he is considered worthy to 
be advanced another step on the 
pavement of the right-angled oblong 
square which forms the outer court 
oi the temple. After being duly 
prepared , therefore, by a necessary 
state of humiliation, he is conducted 
forward to the altar, and submits to 
a purifying process , of which a par- 
ticular description w ould here be im- 
proper. 

So it is with the spiritual mason 
in the mysterious process of his in- 
ternal purification. When his per- 
verted understanding and polluted 
will, have become so far reduced to I 
order as to be receptive of the least 
degree of truth and goodness, he is 
then led forward by the Lord, to 
be washed in the purifying lavers of 
temptation, preparatory to the great 
sacrifice he is about to offer on the 
brazen altar of repentance. This 
is perhaps the most trying and awful 
period in the pilgrim’s journey “ from 
death unto life, and is, consequent- 
ly, the first one which produces any 
works or fruits worthy of repentance. 
But even these are as yet inanimate ; 
for the third day of creation, we read, 
produced no living animal , but only 
“ the tender herb, and the tree bear- 
ingfruit.” 

The sacrifice which the spiritual 
mason is now called upon to make, 
is no less than that of his natural 
life ! I do not mean the animal life 

# Isaiah lx i 17, 18. t Gen. iv, 22. 


of the corporeal body, but a life 
which is still more dear to him — the 
life of bis sensual affections and pol- 
luted thoughts; his self-love, love of 
the world, love of dominion, pride, 
bigotry, covetousness— every thing, 
in short, that tends to render him an 
unfit “ temple of the living God.” 
The infernal spirits, who had here- 
tofore tempted him through the me- 
dium of these unhallowed affections 
and thoughts, are now aware that 
their dominions over him is about 
to be destroyed by the sacrifice 
of these avenues of communica- 
tion. They therefore redouble 
their assaults, and make the most 
desperate attempts to reduce him 
to a level with themselves, by 
robbing him of the divine woiu> 
which the Lord has sown in his un- 
derstanding. In this state of temp- 
tation, as in all others, the Lord 
fights for him ; and though the natu- 
ral man is slain in the contest, the 
spiritual man is raised in triumph, 
to the confusion and destruction of 
his former enemies. 

Now arises the third bright morn- 
ing of his new creation, after an 
evening of temptation, darkness, and 
distress. The good seed which has 
been sown in his mind, from the 
storehouse of the Word of God, be- 
gins to spring up ; the ground is 
clothed with verdure, and brings 
forth “ the tender herb ; the herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in 
itself after his kind.” One good 
action begets another, as if it had 
seed within itself. 

In this early state of regeneration, 
the penitent person (from an internal 
impulse) begins to discourse piously 
and devoutly, and to perform what 
he considers good works; but which, 
as before stated, are inanimate , be- 
cause he supposes that the truths he 
speaks, and the good actions be per- 
forms, originate in himself ; where- 
as the real case is, that all goodness, 
and all truth af&fromtne Lord alone, 
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which will be perceived and ac- 
knowledged in a subsequent stage 
of the regenerate life. But however 
hurtible, low, and imperfect, are 
these first fruits of repentance, they 
are still graciously accepted by our 
beneficent Creator, whose conde- 
scending and encouraging mercy, 
deigns to pronounce them good . 
“ And the Lord saw that it was 
good. And the evening was, and 
the morning was, the third day.” 

A master-mason’s lodge (in which 
are conferred and received only the 
three first degrees) is the outer court 
of the mystic temple, of which a 
royal arch chapter is the sanctuary , 
separated by a veil from the seme - 
turn sanctorum . On attending to 
the description of Solomon’s temple, 
in the first book of Kings, it will be 
found that the materials, ornaments, 
and furniture of the outer court , 
were all of stone , wood, and brass / 
while those of the sanctuary were 
either of solid gold and silver, or of 
other materials thickly overlaid and 
covered with those precious metals. 

The lessons of instruction which 
enlightened masons derive from the 
contemplation of these facts, are 
many and important. We are here- 
by instructed not to rest contented 
with those small attainments in re- 
ligion which have within them 
scarcely any spiritual life , but to 
press forward in pursuit of higher 
and more useful acquirements. We 
are taught not to be satisfied with 
iron and brass , when silver and gold 
are within our reach ; not to remain 
in the porch of the temple, when we 
have the privilege of entering the 
sanctuqry, and enjoying all its sub- 
lime and edifying delights. It is 
true that the children of Keuben and 
Gad chose to take up their residence 
on a this side Jordan but they* 
first crossed over and valiantly as- 
sisted their brethren to conquer their 
common enemies, and drive them 
from the Promised Land. We 
must also “ fight the good fight of 
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faith,” and reduce our spiritual foes 
to subjection and tribute. If ever 
we become subjects of the kingdom 
of Heaven, (which is our promised 
land) we shall find it within us ; but 
we can never possess or enjoy its 
blessings, until we have first fought, 
conquered, and subdued the numer- 
ous enemies which infest it I al- 
lude to our unruly passions, vicious 
propensities, and evil habits. These 
are the Canaanites, Jebusites, &c. ; 
which we must drive out of our bo- 
soms u by little and little.” 

In masonry, an entered apprentice 
bears burdens of rough ana sliape- 
less stones ; a fellow- craft smooths, 
shapes, and fits them for use ; a mas* 
ter-mason arranges them in their 
proper situations, and cements them 
together for the foundation or walls 
of the edifice he is employed to erect. 
The principal working-tool of a 
master-mason is, consequently, the 
trowel, the use of which is ingeni- 
ously explained to all who receive 
the third degree. 

But the truly enlightened mason, 
who looks deeper than the mere sur- 
face of things, readily perceives 
that a much more important and 
edifying signification is involved in 
this section of the lecture. He 
learns from it, that every sincere 
penitient, who has advanced thus 
far in the regenerate life, is indus- 
triously employed in reducing to an 
orderly arrangement the various 
truths derived from the Word of 
God, which he unites and cements 
together as the tenets, doctrines, or 
foundation-stones of his spiritual 
temple. He also perceives the ne- 
cessity of being careful that such 
doctrines are all genuine truths— 
that these apparent stones , are not 
artificial — that they are not formed 
of clay, hardened in the fire of his 
own lusts and concupisences. He 
feels the importance also, of their 
being joined together with the hea- 
venly cement of love and charity, 
and not with the untempered mortar 
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of his own corrapt affections. He 
remembers the ancient masons of 
Babel, who had u brick for stone , 
and slime for mortar They began 
to frame doctrines fbr themselves, 
not founded in truth, but accommo- 
dated to favour and justify the indul- 
gence of their own fiery lusts and 
passions, which in the beautiful lan- 
age of inspiration is signified by 
rning bricks . They persuaded 
themselves and each other to believe 
that which was false, in order that 
they might escape the scorpion lash 
of conscience. They wished “ to 
build a city and a tower whose top 
might reach to heaven,” in order to 
make themselves a name; but in- 
stead of erecting it of stone and mor- 
tar , they substituted brick and bitu- 
men. In other words, instead of 
founding their doctrines on truth , 
and confirming them by a life of ( 
goodness ; they framed them in er- 
ror, shaped them to suit their own 
defiled propensities, and stuck them 
together with the slime and pitch of 
iniquity. And what was the awful 
consequence? Division, confusion, 
judgment, and final dispersion, were 
the necessary result of these impi- 
ous labours, and “ the builders of 
Babel were scattered abroad/’ 

In contemplating this instructive 
picture, the spiritual mason is taught 
to take warning by their example, 
and to draw the materials for build- 
ing bis temple from the inexhausti- 
ble stock prepared in the Holy 
Word. Thus, if he hears the words 
of the Lord, and lives a life con- 
formable therewith, he will, like a 
wise man, build his house upon a 
rock ; and though the rains descend, 
and the Hoods come, and the winds 
blow, and beat upon that house, it 
cannot fall, for it is founded on a 
rock. 

Thus wo no of pious zeal 
From true repentance flow, 

And tbe sew mas exults to feel 
A Heaven begun below. 


For thu Masonic Register. 
SUBLIME MASONRY. 
Companion Pratt, 

It is well known that there are 
many masonic degrees which rank 
above that of royal arch, common- 
ly called “ the sublime degrees.* 
But the information respecting them, 
which some of our brethren possess, 
(unless it be in the vicinity of places 
where they are regularly conferred) 
is very imperfect and incorrect. 
This is in part owing to the informal 
manner in which many of them are 
conferred, and to the circumstance 
of their being given not ooly in dif- 
ferent ways, but under different ap- 
pellations. 

A work illustrating the sublime 
degrees, would doubtless go a great 
way to correct this evfl ; for it » a 
position which will be readily ac- 
ceded to by every brother at all 
conversant with the subject, that the 
several treatises written on the seven 
first degrees, have contributed in no 
small measure to promote uniforms - 
ty of work in masters’ lodges, and 
royal arch chapters. I am not aware 
that a work of this kind is now be- 
fore the public. We find indeed 
illustrations of the degrees of royal 
master, and select master, in brother 
Cross’ Masonic Chart, and of the 
eleven ineffable degrees, in brother 
Webb’s Masonic Monitor. Several 
of the orders of knighthood have 
also been illustrated by these two 
excellent authors, but no account of 
the other degrees to which we allude, 
although more than twenty in num- 
ber, has ever yet been published. 
It i» true that all of them are not 
equally replete with interest, and 
cannot perhaps claim an origin 
equally remote ; yet since they are in 
Tact masonic degrees, and given un- 
der the sanction of masonic assem- 
blies, they cannot be deemed un- 
worthy the attention of tbe mem- 
bers of the craft, to whatever degree 
they may have been advanced. 
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The object of this communica- 
tion. is to elicit from such of your 
correspondents as may feel disposed 
to contribute, as much information 
on the sublime degrees, as the na- 
ture of the subject, and masonic se- 
crecy will permit. The information 
required may be referred to all, or 
some of the following heads ; to wit. 
Form of lodge ; decorations of offi- 
cers and members ; how opened and 
closed ; qualifications of candidates; 
charges, &c.; history of the de- 
grees and texts of scripture tending 
to illustrate the same; working 
tools, emblems, &c. Since you 
have on one occasion signified your 
intention to render your Register a 
general repository of masonic 
knowledge, I doubt not that you 
will admit into its useful columns 
any approved communications you 
may receive on this subject. I would 
suggest the propriety of treating the 
degrees in the following order. 

I. Ineffable Masonry , comprising 
first, the Royal Master’s degree. 
Second, the Ineffable degrees, prop- 
erly so called : viz. 1. Secret Mas- 
ter. 2. Perfect Master. 3. Inti- 
mate Secretary. 4. Provost and 
Judge. 5. Intendant of the Build- 
ings, or Master in Israel. 6. Elect- 
ed Knights. 7* Elected Grand Mas- 
ter, or illustrious elected of Fifteen. 
8. Illustrious Knights, or Sublime 
Knights elected. 9- Grand Master 
Architects. 10. Knights of the 
Ninth or Royal Arch. 11. Perfec- 
tion, or Grand, Elect, Perfect, and 
Sublime Mason. Third, Detached 
degrees, intimately connected with 
the foregoing, e. g. Grand Patriarch, 
Select Master, Most Excellent Royal 
Arch, &c. 

II. The Orders of Knighthood ; 
e. g. Knight of the Red Cross, 
Knight Templar, and Knight of 
Malta, as conferred by the Grand 
Encampment of the United States ; 
Knight of the Mediterranean Pass; 
Knight of the Christian Mark; 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, &c. 


III. Degrees conferred by the 
Council of Princes of Jerusalem, 
viz. Knight of the East, and Prince 
of Jerusalem. 

IV. Degrees conferred by the 
Sovereign Grand Inspectors Gene- 
ral; e. g. Knight of the East and 
West, &c. &c. 

V. Detached Degrees ; e. g. Ori- 
ental Chieftain, Ark and Dove, &c. 

The writer of this article, though 
perhaps not qualified to do that jus- 
tice to them they may merit, pur- 
poses however, from time to time, 
to send for insertion, illustrations of 
many of these degrees. 

GILES F. YATES. 
Schenectady, August 31, 1822. 

J. INEFFABLE MASONRY. 
First — Royal Masters’ Degree. 

This Lodge is called a Council 
of Royal Masters, and its meetings • 
are called Convocations . 

Officers . 

1. The first officer represents So- 
lomon King of Israel. He is styled 
u The Most Illustrious Master,” and 
is seated on a throne in the East. 

2. The second officer represents 
Hiram King of Tyre. He is styled 
u Illustrious Master ,” and is seated 
on the right hand of Solomon. 

3. The Senior Grand Warden 
stands in the West, and represents 
the noble Adoniram. 

4. The Recorder, at the foot of 
the throne, on the left. 

5. The Master of the Exchequer , 
at the foot of the throne, on the right. 

6. The Master of the Guards , is 
stationed in die West, on the right 

7. The Sentinel , in the West, on 
the left. 

The Brethren are termed u Asso- 
ciate Guards,” and the Council 
Room, the “ Sanctuary 

The Council is opened and closed 
by 2, and twice 3. 

This degree caj^ bje conferred on- 
ly upon worthy companions, who 
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have received the seven preceding 
degrees in due and regular form. 
It brings to light many interesting 
particulars which serve to illustrate j 
the degrees of master and royal 
arch mason. “ It also enables us 
with ease and facility to examine the 
privileges of others to this degree, 
while at the same time, it proves 
ourselves.” 

After the sanctuary is duly pre- 
pared, and the council regularly or* 
ganized,the candidate is introduced 
m due form, and during part of the 
ceremony of initiation, the M. I. M. 
recites the following passage of 
scripture. 

“ And there appeared a great 
wonder in heaven ; a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet, and upon her head a crown 
of twelve stars : and she being with 
child, cried, travailing in birth, and 
pained to be delivered. And there 
appeared another wonder in heaven, 
and behold, a great red dragon, 
having seven heads, and ten horns, 
and seven crowns upon his heads. 
And his tail drew the third part of 
the stars of heaven, and did cast 
them to the earth ; and the dragon 
stood before the woman which was 
ready to be delivered, for to devour 
her child as soon as it was born. 
And she brought forth a man-child, 
who was to rule all nations with a 
rod of iron : and her child was 
caught up unto God, and to bis 
throne. And the woman fled into 
the wilderness, where she hath a 
place prepared of God, that they 
should feed her there a thousand two 
hundred and threescore days. A nd 
there was war in heaven ; Michael 
and his angels fought against the 
dragon, and the dragon fought and 
his angels, and prevailed not, neither 
was their place found any more in 
heaven. And the great dragon was 
cast out, that old serpent called the 
devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world : he was cast out into 
the earth, and his angels were cast 


| out with him. And I heard a loud 
I voice, saying in heaven, Now is 
I come salvation, and strength, and 
the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ : for die accuser 
of our brethren is cast down, which 
accused them before our God day 
and night. And they overcame him 
by the blood of the Lamb, and by 
the word of their testhnonyf and 
they loved not their lives unto the 
death. Therefore rejoice ye heav- 
ens, and ye that dwell in them. Wh 
to the inhabitants of the earth, and 
of the sea : for the devil is come 
down unto you, having great wrath, 
because he knoweth that he hath 
but a short time. And when the 
dragon saw that he was cast unto the 
earth, lie persecuted the womarnwhich 
brought forth the mun-chiid. And 
to the woman were given two wings 
of a great eagle, that she might fly 
into the wilderness, into her place : 
where she is nourished for a time, 
and times, and half a time, from the 
face of the serpent. ” Rev. xii, 1—15. 

The following passages of scrip- 
ture, &c. are considered to be ap- 
propriate to this degree. 

" And Solomon made all the ves- 
sels that pertained unto the house of 
the Lord : the altar of gold, and the 
table of gold, whereupon die shew, 
bread was ; and the candlesticks of 
pure gold $ five on the right side, 
and five on the left, before the ora- 
cle ; with the flowers, and the lamps 
and the tongs of gold $ and the 
bowls, and the snuffers, and the ba- 
sons, and the spoons, and the censers 
of pure gold ; and the hinges of 
gold, both for the doors of the inner 
house, the most holy place, and for 
the doors of the house, to wit, of the 
temple. So Hiram made an end of 
doing all the work that lie had made 
king Solomon for the house of the 
Lord.” 1 Kings, vii, 48 — 50, and 40. 

iC And he set the cherubims with- 
in the inner bouse 5 and they stretch- 
ed forth the wings of the cherubim^ 
so that the wing of the one touched 
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the one wall ; and the wing of the 
other cherub touched the other wall ; 
and their wings touched one another 
in the midst of the house.” X Kings, 
vi, 27. 

Between the two cherubims in the 
middle of the most Holy place was 
seated the Ark of the Covenant , 
which was a kind of chest or coffer, 
in form an oblong square, 8 feet 9 
inches long, 2 feet 3 inches wide, 
and 3 feet 3 inches high, made of 
shittim wood, overlaid both inside 
and out with pure gold, and encom- 
passed with a crown of gold. It 
was rendered portable by means of 
staves of shittim wood, overlaid with 
gold, which were passed through 
four golden rings at its comers. It 
was covered above with the Mercy 
Seatj made of pure gold ; at each 
end of which were two cherubims of 
beaten gold, looking towards it in a 
posture of admiration. In this cof- 
fer, Moses was commanded to place 
the two tables of stone, which con- 
tained the ten commandments. Be- 
tween the two cherubims the Sheki - 
nal or divine presence was mani- 
fested in the appearance of a cloud. 
Here the Divinity resided in a pecu- 
liar manner, and delivered his ora- 
cles. Exod. xxxi, 25 and 37. 1 
Kings, vi ch. 2 Chron. iii ch. &c. 

This, or a similar prayer may be 
used at closing. 

May our hearts he united, and the 
"square of friendship” never be 
broken. May we ever be zealous 
and courteous, faithful, and faultless, 
ever uniting in one cause (the noble 
duty of a Christian, and a mason) to 
a do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with our God.” Amen* 

Closed as opened* 

Second — The Ineffable Degrees. 

The eleven ineffable degrees are 
founded on masonic events which 
transpired at the erection of the first 
temple. Hence, if we regard the 
order of time, they should be confer- 


red before the royal arch degree, 
and are, so it would seem, in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Bat accord- 
ing to the mode of work at present 
pursued in the northern sates, none 
but royal arch masons are entitled 
to receive them. 

Our knowledge of the master ma- 
sons* degree, cannot be complete 
without some acquaintance with 
several of them. Hence they re- 
commend themselves to the study 
of every brother who desires to be- 
come a proficient in the royal 
art. Companion Webb observes 
(though rather loosely) that there 
is u n q part of these aegrees that 
have any resemblance to the seventh 
degree.” Now it is a fact well known 
to every professor, that the degree of 
knight of the ninth arch has an al- 
lusion to several important circum- 
stances intimately connected with 
certain occurrences, which at the 
building of the second temple gave 
rise to the royal arch degree. 
“ It will clearly appear from the ac- 
count given of the ineffable de- 
grees, that much ingenuity is dis- 
played in their formation ; that their 
design is noble, benevolent, and 
praiseworthy, and that the Institu- 
tion was intended for the glory of 
the Deity, and the good of man- 
kind.” 

I am not certified that the ineffa- 
ble degrees are conferred “ in for- 
ma** by any other masonic body in 
the United States, than by the sub- 
lime grand lodges in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the city of New- 
York, in Newport, Rhode-Islaud, 
and by “ Tito Lodge of Perfection,” 
in the city of Schenectady, New- 
York. 

1. Secret Master. 

The lodge of secret masters 
should be spread with black, and 
enlightened by 81 candles, dis- 
tributed by 9 times 9- 

The master represents Solomon 
coming to the temple to elect seven 
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experts. He is styled a Most Pow- 
erful” He stands in the East, with 
a sceptre in his hand, before a trian- 
gular altar upon which is a crown, 
and some olive and laurel leaves. 
He is decorated with a blue ribbon 
from the right shoulder to the left 
hip to which is suspended a triangle. 

There is only one warden, who 
is called Adoniram after him who 
had the inspection of the works at 
Mount Libanus, who was the first 
made secret master. He is stationed 
in the West, and is decorated with a 
white ribbon bordered with black, in 
a triangular form ; an ivory key sus- 
pended therefrom with a figure of 
Z upon it. 

AH the brethren are decorated in 
the same manner, with white aprons 
and gloves ; the strings of the aprons 
are black, the flap is blue, with a 
golden eye upon it, and on the area 
may be painted a triangle with the 
letters J A J thereon. 

This lodge is opened by the 
mysterious number. 

A candidate is strictly examined 
in a room adjoining the lodge by 
the inspector, who upon finding him 
weU qualified, vouches for his zeal, 
integrity, and good behaviour, and 
he is then introduced in due form. 

During the first part of the cere- 
mony, the M. P. addresses the can- 
didate thus. 

“ Brother, 

“ You have hitherto only seen 
the thick veil that covers the S. S. of 
God’s temple; your fidelity, zeal, 
and constancy, have gained you the 
favour I now grant you, of showing 
you our treasure, and introducing 
you into the secret place.” 

He is now invested with the rib- 
bon, the crown of laurel and olives, 
and is further informed. 

u My Brother, 

“ I receive you as secret master, 
and give you rank among the Le* 
vites. This laurel, the emblem of 
victory, is to remind you of the con- 
quest you are to gain over your pas- 


sions. The dive is the symbol of 
that peace and union, which ought 
to reign amougst us. It belonged! 
to you to deserve the favour, that 
you may be enabled, one day, to 
arrive in the secret place, to con- 
template the pillar of besuity. I 
decorate you with the ivory key, 
hung to a white and black ribbon, as 
a symbol of your fidelity, innocence, 
and discretion. 

u The apron and gloves are to be 
marks of the candour of all S. M. 
in the number of which you have 
deserved to be introduced. In this 
quality, my brother, you are to be* 
come the faithful guardian of the 
S. S., and I put you in the number 
of seven, to be one of the conductors 
of the works which are raising to the 
Divinity. The eye upon your apron 
is to remind you to have a careful 
watch over the conduct of the craft 
in general.” 

The lodge is closed by the myste- 
rious number. 

The following are some of the 
emblems &c. appertaining to this 
degree ; the meaning of which will 
be readily understood by every true 
secret master. 

The square and compass. 

The laurel and olive tree. 

A great circle in the centre of 
which is enclosed a blazing star with 
5 beams. 

A blazing luminary with 9 beams 
in which are 9 words written it Ara- 
bic characters. 

A circle surrounding the Delta or 
triangle, which is enclosed in the 
great circle. 

The letter G, in the centre of the 
blazing star. 

The ark of alliance or covenant, 
the golden candlestick with seven 
branches, and the table of shew* 
bread. The ark of the covenant 
has been described in the last de- 
gree. 

The candlestick was made of 
pure gold beaten out into 6 branches, 
3 on each side. Each branch had 
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3 bowls, made to resemble almonds, 
with a knop and a flower. On the 
shaft itself were 4 bowls, made like 
almonds, with their knops, # and their 
flowers ; a knop under the 2 lower 
branches, under the 2 middle ones, 
and under the 2 upper. There 
were 7 lamps on each of the branch- 
es, and one on the shaft, which were 
fed with pure olive oil. Exod. xxv, 
SI— 40, and xxvii, 17 — 25. 

The table of sheio-bread was made 
of shittim wood, overlaid with gold, 
and had a crown of gold round about. 
It was 3 feet in length, 1 foot 6 inch- 
es in breadth, and 2 feet 3 inches 
m height ; and had a border of a 
handbreadth to prevent the loaves 
ofshew^bread from falling off These 
loaves were 12 hi number, 6 were 
placed on the right hand, and 6 on 
the left, forming two heaps. “ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, thou shalt 
set upon the table the shew-bread 
before me alway.” Exod. xxv, 2 3 — 
30, and xxxvii, 10 — 18. 

“ The door for the middle cham- 
ber Was in the right side oftlie house; 
and they went up with winding stairs 
into the middle chamber, and out ol 
the middle, into the third.” 1 Kings 
vi, 8. 

Closed by the mysterious number. 

2. Perfect Master. 

This lodge should be hung with 
green tapestry, on 8 columns, 4 on 
each side, placed at equal distances. 
It should be illuminated with 16 
lights, placed at the 4 cardinal 
points. A table before the canopy, 
covered with black. 

The R. W. and respectable mas- 
ter represents the noble Adoniram, 
being the first that was made S. M., 
because S. chose him first of the 7 
experts to command the works of 
the temple. This he did before 
H. A. arrived at Jerusalem, and lie 
afterwards had the inspection of the 
workmen at Mount Libanus. He 
occupies the place of S. in the East, 
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under the canopy, and is decorated 
with the ornaments described in the 
degree of perfection, and is a prince 
of Jerusalem, with those decoration*. 

There is only one warden, who 
represents Stockin in the function of 
inspector. He wears the ornaments 
of his highest degrees which he re- 
ceived in the West 

The assistants, being at least per- 
fect masters, ought to be decorated 
with a large green ribbon hung to 
the neck, with a jewel suspended 
thereto, being a compass, extended 
to 60 degrees. 1 

The brethren all have aprons of 
white leather, with green flaps ; and 
on the middle of the apron must be 
embroidered a square stone, sur- 
rounded by 3 circles, with the letter 
P in the centre. 

This lodge is opened by 4 times 4. 

The master of ceremonies, after 
examining a candidate as to his pro* 
ficiency in the preceding degree, 
regularly introduces him ; and he is 
thus tddressed by the M;P. 

My Brother, 

It is my desire to draw you from 
your vicious life, and by the favour 
I have received from the most pow- 
erful of kings, I raise you to the de- 
gree of perfect master, on condition 
that you observe what shall be pre- 
scribed to you by our laws. 

After several appropriate cerertio- 
nies, he is invested with the secrets 
of this degree, and is further in- 
formed. 

This degree was instituted as a 
token of respect to the memory of a 
departed worthy brother. A plan 
of a superb monument and urn, was 
given in, and they were finished in 
9 days. The urn was placed on the 
top of a splendid obelisk, erected 
near the west end of the temple. In 
it was deposited a triangular stone, 
on which were engraved, the letters 
1 M B, in Hebrew characters. 

Emblems, $c. 

A square stone in thPcemte of a 
circle, placed on 2 columns across. 
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On the square stone U engraved the 
letter J. 

The tomb and urn above referred 
to. 

Two Egyptian pyramids. 

The jewel of a P. M. is a compass 
extended to 60 degrees, which is de 
signed to teach him that he should 
measure his conduct by the exact 
rule of equity. 

Closed as opened. 


ON THE ADMISSION OF UN- 
WORTHY MEMBERS. 

The following extract is from the 
Louisville Sentinel, in the state of 
Georgia, and deserves the serious at- 
tention of the craft in general, and 
more particularly of those who are 
appointed to the highly important 
office of investigating the characters 
of candidates proposed for initiation 
or advancement in our lodge* and 
chapters. An office, which we are 
reluctantly compelled to say, is too 
often filled with men whose local 
concerns do not allow them time to 
make sufficient inquiries, or those 
who are, in fact, strangers to the real 
principles of the institution. For 
it must be confessed, that there are 
too many among us, as well as in the 
Christian church , who are contented 
with the mere form, without using 
the least exertions to discover the 
hidden beauties of the order, and 
whose zeal leads them no further, 
than to be possessed of a name 
among masons. It should also serve 
as a caution to every individual of 
the fraternity, never to propose for 
initiation or advancement, any per- 
son, without a particular knowledge 
of his character, and satisfactory evi- 
dence, that ke is moral out of prin- 


ciple, and that he both loves, and 
practises the social duties. In short, 
no person should be proposed tQl it 
is known that he is willing to sub- 
scribe cheerfully to the * requisite 
qualifications of a candidate,” given 
in the forty-first page of the first 
volume of the Masonic Regis tea, 
as well as by Preston, Webb, Cross, 
and other masonic authors. 

EXTRACT. 

The masonic society has receiv- 
ed more iqjury by the introduction 
of strangers to its principles, than 
from all the derision the world can 
throw upon it; from suffering men 
to enter its sacred wails, who were 
not fit materials for tlfe edifice, and 
who could not have the working 
tools of the craft adjusted to them. 

Weighing them in the balance, 
they are found wanting; tikel 
must be written upon them. 

Do we put upon them the twenty- 
four inch gauge, there is no division 
to be found ; no part for God. 

Bring the plumb Bne to such a 
one ; he neither stands upright be- 
fore God nor man. 

Lay upon him the square of vir- 
tue; put the mallet and engraver's 
ckissel in the hands of the most skil- 
ful workmen, there can be no ap- 
pearance of the diamond found. 

Lay upon him the level, and who 
will be willing to be placed upon an 
equality with one, who in his ordina- 
ry transactions, is a disgrace to him- 
self? 

Bring him upon the circle of uni- 
versal benevolence, present him with 
some of our precious jewels ; he has 
no eyes to see them, he will cau- 
tiously avoid them ! 

Point him to the rounds of Jacob's 
Iddder, he cannot climb diem, heav- 
en-bora charity is a stranger to his 
bosom. 

Attempt to make use of the trow- 
el, there is no cement of brotherly 
love and affection in him. 
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Such materials are totally unfit 
lor the masonic edifice, and ought to 
be thrown over among the rubbish. 
And now brethren, by reason of the 
Introduction of strangers among the 
workmen, our ancient and honoura- 
ble institution is brought into disre- 
pute. Let our actions and morality, 
therefore, be such as to silence the 
tongue of slander, and blunt the dart 
of envy. hiram. 

For the Masonic Register. 

A PRAYER, 

Which may he used during the cere- 

many of raising a brother to the 

sublime degree of master mason . 

Great Architect of the universe, 
we look tx> thee, for direction and 
assistance. Be thou our light in 
darkness , and our support and de- 
fence in time of trouble and danger. 
Interpose thine almighty shield to 
ward off the assaults and attacks of 
our enemies, and uphold and comfort 
vs amid the trials and difficulties we 
may be called to endure while so- 
journing in this dreary w vale of 
tears.” Impart the fortitude which 
will enable us without dismay, to 
u walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” and when evils 
compass us about, when fear is on 
every side, and dangers threaten to 
overwhelm and rain us, to pursue 
the path of duty with firmness and 
decision, and never betray our trust. 
May we be impressed with a due- 
sense of our own weakness and frail- 
ty, and realize that we are in mo- 
mentary danger of being cut down, 
and levelled with the dust ; and al- 
though now full of life and vigour, 
and our <c bones are moistened urith 
marrow? yet the hands of death \ 
will certainly lay hold on us, and! 
soon, we know not how soon, the 
fatal blow be struck, and our bodies 
consigned to that “ dark and narrow 
house” prepared for all the living, 
Sind turn to rottenness and dust. Yet 
fee pleased to remember thy poor 
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creatures in mfercy, eVen such mer- 
cy as may relieve and help in time 
of need and distress* free from all 
fears and dangers, and at length ad- 
minister an entrance into the u Holy 
of Holies” above, there to be forever 
blessed. Amen. 


For the Masonic Register. 

Tljp following short address was 
delivered, by W. P. M. John W. 
Purdy, on his being elected master 
of Solomon’s lodge, No. 209, in the 
year 5821, and is now published by 
the particular request of a number 
of the brethren. 

Being elected to preside over a 
lodge of free and accepted masons, 
I shall endeavour to sketch, in as 
short a manner as possible, the his- 
tory of that mystery, which has been 
handed down inviolably, from time 
immemorial ; though in the practice 
of its sacred rites, it has too often 
been contaminated. 

In the first creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth, there is no par- 
ticular description in the sacred 
volume 5 but there is enough how- 
ever, to substantiate that important 
truth, that all things were created 
by an all-wise and Ontnipotent Be- 
ing. The earth, subsequent to the 
creation, wat a dark and shapeless 
mass of matter ; but every thing was 
brought into organization at the 
sovereign command of that Almigh- 
ty Power who said , u let there be 
light, and there was light.” Then 
beauty appeared, and the heavens 
shone forth in splendour. The con- 
gregated floods beneath, retired to 
their beds, and the dry land was 
crowned with a rich profusion of 
, herbage, fruits, and flowers. 

! Thus, by the influence of the 
I Eternal Spirit, man was created, 
l formed of the dust of the earth, and 
received- the (pr in 

[other words, immortality : in conse- 
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quence of which, “ man became a 
living soul.” The hefevens, and the 
earth, were finished in the space 
of six days, when that which at 
first was no other than a confused 
chaos, exhibited an exquisite and 
beautiful system. The adorable 
Architect himself, pronounced it 
veiy good, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. This is emblemat- 
ical of freemasonry, because all were 
united in one glorious plan, ^rhich 
made the heavens to resound with 
joy. 

We have undoubted proof, that 
from the creation of the world , free- 
masonry had its origin. It is said 
that masonry and geometry are sy- 
nonimous terms, because they show 
the unison, and symmetry of parts ; 
which reminds usof that great Archi- 
tect who forms the whole, and to 
whom adoration is due. We have 
no reason to doubt but masonry had 
its origin with the creation; but it 
has been handed down in an obscure 
manner, from that time to the flood, 
and we surely ought not to doubt, 
but Noah had the grand secret Af- 
ter the flood, in the dark ages of an- 
tiquity, it shone but faintly ; but as 
soon as arts and sciences began to 
flourish, then masonry began to 
shine in its lustre. The good, and 
the great, acknowledge this. We 
find, that from Moses, and even be- 
fore, it shone at times, in its genuine 
light In Genesis xiii, 8, we find 
that “ Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, be- 
tween me, and thee, and between 
my herdmen, and thy herd men, for 
we be brethren.” And in the twen- 
ty-fifst chapter, that “ Abimelech 
and Abraham made a covenant.” 
We also find much said on the sub- 
ject, from the twenty-second to the 
twenty-sixth chapters, inclusive ; and 
in the thirty-first chapter, Laban 
says to Jacob, “Now therefore come 
thou, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou ; and let it be for a witness be- 
tween me and thee.” 


Many more quotations could be 
made of the like nature, but I pass 
on. # 

In David’s time many pledges 
and covenants were made, but par- 
ticularly between David and Jona- 
than, who made a covenant, and I 
conclude that no one knows the con- 
ditions of that covenant, but a just, 
free, and accepted mason. King 
Saul also made covenants with Da- 
vid, and as ofien broke them ; and 
for his unfaithfulness fell by his own 
sword. 

When king Solomon ascended 
the throne, masonry appeared in 
greater beauty, Hiram king of Tyre 
sent his servants to king Solomon, 
for H iram was ever a lover of David. 
No doubt this was to know if he 
should be found worthy, 1 Kings 
v, 12, “ And the Lord gave Solo- 
mon wisdom, as he promised him; 
and there was peace between Hiram 
and Solomon, and they made a 
league together !” That league is 
handed to us inviolate, and I wish 
that all who are found worthy may 
be steadfast. 

In the structure of that great 
building the temple, where so many 
workmen of every description, were 
placed in such a manner that no 
confusion, not even a hammer or 
chissel, or any thing made of iron 
was heard, we are shown, that we, 
as masons, mustendeavour to imitate 
those workmen, where so much har- 
mony prevailed, to cut, carve, and 
hew ; and likewise to bear burdens 
of humility, that we may have a part 
in that temple, not made with hands, 
eternal and in the heavens. 

Freemasonry harmonizes all man- 
kind, and makes one equal with an- 
other ; whether they be kings or 
princes, Or even the greatest poten- 
tates on earth, they must come 
down to the level with their subjects. 
Those living in the wilds of Siberia, 
and the wild Arab, that roves in the 
deserts of Africa, can meet and hall 
one another as brothers. The sword 
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will be sheathed, and the javelin fall 
to the dust. In short, freemasonry 
entertains the stranger, and sends 
not the needy away empty. It holds 
forth the hand of relief to the widow, 
and helps to feed the fatherless with 
bread, and above ail, it assists in 
wiping away the tear of tjie orphan. 

3b the Brothers of this Lodge . 

As you have elected me to preside 
over this body, I accept the office 
with diffidence, knowing my inabili- 
ty to perform so important a task ; 
but I shall however, endeavour to 
discharge that duty, as far as it lies 
in my power, hoping to receive your 
generous assistance. May we con- 
duct ourselves, not only as masons 
in name, but as masons in very deed ; 
aid and assist each other in passing 
through this rugged path of mortali- 
ty, not forgetting, in all cases, to 
endeavour to do as we would be 
done by, so that when we have fin- 
ished the several parts assigned us 
in this world, and when we shall 
leave this transitory life, we may 
meet in the bright regions of eternal 
bliss, and there sit down in brotherly 
lov^, singing praises to God, and the 
Lamb, and to him that sitteth on the 
throne, forever, and forever. 

So mote it be. 

MASONIC ELECTIONS. 

As in the course of the ensuing 
month, a general election is to take 
place among the fraternity, we pre- 
sume a few observations on the sub- 
ject will not be unacceptable to the 
readers of the Masonic Register. 

Every enlightened mason will 
readily observe its great importance, 
and consider the necessity of throw- 
ing aside all personal prejudices, 
should any unhappily exist, and of 
Wdially uniting in the selection of 
those to office, who are best calcu- 
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lated to promote the interests of the 
order, and thereby, the happiness of 
the great family of mankind ; of 
selecting those who have made such 
proficiency in the art as to be en- 
abled to discover its hidden beauties, 
and in all respects, so to govern 
themselves before the world , as well 
as in their respective lodges or chap- 
ters , that they shall not give the lie 
to their professions, and bring dis- 
grace on an institution whose prin- 
ciples u are as pure as the drifted 
snow,” and whose practices have 
done more towards the amelioration 
of human misery, than ever could 
be boasted of by the most benevolent 
princes of the earth, or the most 
noisy and clamorous professors of 
republicanism of the present age. 
Freemasons, it must be confessed, 
that too many of us have been in- 
considerate as to the election of our 
officers, as well as too careless with 
respect to the characters of those 
proposed for admission. Let us 
therefore, seriously consider before 
we act ; let us look forward to the 
probable consequences of acting 
prematurely ; let us always keep in 
mind that the eyes of a multitude of 
spectators, some of whom are guided 
by the most deep rooted prejudices, 
are upon us, and if we elect those to 
office, whose practices out of doors, 
do not coincide with the principles 
taught within, and which we public- 
! ly profess, those who openly violate 
the commands of our Great Grand 
Master, and hold in derision his sa- 
cred Word, tljjpse who will kneel 
before his altar, and in a most solemn 
manner charge a newly initiated 
brother, never to make use of His 
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name, but with “ reverential 
aw */ 5 and in the next hour profane 
it themselves, we may justly be 
charged with hypocrisy. Let us re- 
member, that in electing the three 
first officers of our subordinate 
lodges and chapters, we are not 
only placing men over us to assist in 
conducting our pecuniary affairs, 
but we are also electing members of 
our grand lodges , and our grand 
chapters , to whose lawful acts we 
are all most solemnly bound to be 
amenable, and on whom the world 
look, to discover the character of 
masonry. In short, let us remem- 
ber that all “ preferment among ma- 
' sons/ 5 should depend on a real mer- 
it, 55 and not on the different situa- 
tions in which they may be placed | 
in life ; that in our lodges, and our 
chapters, the rich and the poor 
meet together upon a level, that 
all are amenable to the same rules 
and regulations throughout the 
world, and that the works of all, will 
hereafter be inspected by the same 
Grand Overseer. 

From the Masonic Miscellany . 
BROTHER WARD’S SERMON. 

It affords us much pleasure to be 
enabled to lay before our readers 
the following excellent discourse. 
Coming as it does, from a minister 
of the gospel, of amiable character, 
and universally acknowledged worth, 
it will, no doubt, be received as au- 
thority by those who might consider 
the praises of others, not similarly 
situated, as mere rae declamation. 
It is a plain, unexaggerated account 
of the masonic institution, and with- 


out shrinking from the avowal of 
any facts, places the defence of the 
order on the only safe and proper 
footing. The liberality of senti- 
ment herein displayed is truly ma- 
sonic, and cannot but receive the 
cordial approbation of every enligh- 
tened and unprejudiced mind. 

MASONIC SERMON, 

Delivered at the request of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity in Lexington, on 
the 24th of June , 1822, being the 
Anniversary of St. John the Bap* 
tist. by the Rev. Brother Johjs 
Ward. 

Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your father 
who is in Heaven. MatU p, 16. 
Brethren and Companions, 

When you sought admission into 
the distinguished fraternity, to which 
it is your privilege and glory to be- 
long, you were in darkness with re- 
spect to many important truths; you 
felt conscious that this was your situ- 
ation, and it was your earnest desire 
to receive that mental illumination, 
which masonry sheds upon the hu- 
man mind ! 

Influenced by high, and holy mo* 
tives, you were anxious for an in- 
crease of knowledge ; that as rational, 
social, and accountable beings, you 
might be enabled to square your 
conduct, in all the various situations 
of life, that when you had finished 
your earthly labours you might find 
acceptance with the Omnific Source 
of existence, the all knowing inspec- 
tor, and equitable judge of human 
actions. 

With a becoming humility, and 
patient waiting, you knocked at the 
door of intellectual and moral in- 
struction, and by this proper de- 
meanour, through the condescension 
and benevolence of enlightened 
minds, you obtained the important 
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object of your laudable pursuit. 
I^ight, of which you were so desir- 
ous, gradually shone brighter and 
brighter upon your minds, until the 
darkness in which they had been in- 
volved, entirely disappeared. With 
astonishment mingled with joy, you 
beheld in native beauty, many truths 
which had been hidden behind the 
veil of mystery, m order that none 
but those who would diligently em- 
ploy the means, might become par- 
takers of their beauties. 

At the happy period ol revelation, 
when your minds were expanded by 
knowledge, and your bosoms glowed 
with virtuous feelings, it was the be- 
nevolent wish of* your hearts, that 
Others, having the seme noble ca- 
pacities, might become partakers of 
the distinguished benefits which 
brotherly love bad communicated 
to you. 

As members of the friendly and 
mystic band, if you have improved 
your privileges, and sacredly regard- 
ed the confidence in you -reposed, 

! fou are the sons of light, decided 
overs of true wisdom, the friends 
and patrons of intellectual, and mor- 
al improvements 
Brethren and Companion*, 

As in compliance with your re- 
quest, I appear before you on this 
pleasant occrfbion, I persuade my- 
self, that with your accustomed 
promptitude and candour, you will 
favour me with a listening ear, and 
a faithful heart, while 1 am endeav- 
ouring to enforce the responsible du- 
ty enjoined in the passage selected 
a 9 the motto of my discourse ; 

“ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your father who 
is in Heaven.” 

This necessary and comprehen- 
sive precept, was originally impart- 
ed to the followers of a Master, who, 
by his own luminous and amiable 
example, exhibited to the world, a 
perfect transcript of every virtue 
that can adorn a rational being, and 


fit him for higher Beenes than earth 
affords. The instructions of Jesus 
were superior in utility to those of 
any other teacher the world bus 
known. They manifested the 
soundest wisdom, and tended to pro- 
mote the best dispositions of heart 
and mind, in bis genuine disciples. 

Love, pure, anient, and uncotv 
querable love to the creatures his 
own plastic hands had formed, after 
the most perfect model, brought him 
from the ineffable glories of the ce- 
lestial world, that they might he as- 
sisted, and enabled to pass through 
the stages of a transient and proba- 
tionary existence, in a manner that 
would ensure them a triumphan wen- 
trance into the unchangeable abodes 
of felicity and glory. 

Brethren, by the metaphor of 
light, the Teacher, whose sayings 
we revere, intends human virtue , 
which is the light of the moral world, 
as yonder splendid orb' in the midst 
of the firmament, is of the natural. 
Moral virtue, we glory in saying, is 
the solid and sure foundation of ma- 
sonry ; the light by which we per- 
form the work, which we believe will 
be accepted and approved by the 
Grand Council above ; the firm ba- 
sis of our exhilarating and supporting 
hopes when we have retired from 
our earthly labours, to unceasing re- 
freshment in the temple not made 
with hands. What therefore are 
we to infer from the precept before 
us, but the imperious duty of making 
the most rigorous efforts in the cause 
of virtue? Our just and benevolent 
deeds will shed a lustre upon our 
character, and he the happy means 
of inducing others to imitate our 
bright example. The venerable in- 
stitution of which we are members, 
was formed, and has been maintain- 
ed, through revoling ages, for the 
express purposed* enlightening the 
world at large, ^the virtuous deeds 
of masons, and of enlightening each 
other by signs, by tokens, em- 
blems, and by words. Our system 
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of intelligence, and sound wisdom, 
has a language comprehensive, ap- 
propriate, and peculiar to itself. By 
our own pure language we know each 
other, wherever Providence allows 
us to meet, and the knowledge which 
reveals a brother or a companion, 
has an inherent attraction of mutual 
benevolence, which is seldom to be 
found among the far greater number 
of those who claim to be followers of 
him who bears nothing but compas- 
sion and good will towards our race. 

The masonic bosom is inspired 
with reverence and virtue, when we 
contemplate our temple of unrivalled 
magnificence and beauty; when we 
vie# our jewels, more brilliant and 
precious than the diamond that glit- 
ters in the crown of earthly msyesty ; 
when we survey the majestic march 
of the sun, moon, and stars in their 
orbits : when we inspect this earth 
which we inhabit so full of being, 
and so abounding in wonders; when 
we consider man iu all his capacities 
as an intelligent, social, moral, re- 
ligious, and immortal being; and 
when we open the treasure long con- 
cealed in the Ark, and scan its ce- 
lestial lessons ! Yes, companions 
and brethren, these wonderful works 
of the Supreme Architect, impress 
us with reverential awe. “ Holiness 
to the Lord,” is the pervading senti- 
ment of our hearts, and we recognize 
with exalted satisfaction, the duty of 
imitating the benevolence- which he 
has so astonishingly displayed to- 
wards his rational creatures. 

By those who are unacquainted 
with the principles, and motivds, 
which govern our conduct as ma- 
sons, we are injuriously represented 
as the determined patrons of secret 
licentiousness ; but, we know, that 
every insinuation of this nature is 
groundless, and we will freely par- 
don the malice it^pntains, since it 
proceeds from I W pardonable a 
source, as that of entire ignorance. 
Whoever undertakes to impugn ma- 
sonry, as tending to encourage im- ( 


morality in any degree, knows not 
what he affirms, and is guilty of * 
gross breach of truth, justice, and 
charity. I hesitate not to declare, 
in the roost unequivocal terms, 
that the whole system of masonry, 
rightly understood, enforces the pre- 
cept of Jesus Christ, “Let your 
light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your father who is in Heaven.” 
Masonry is not, like our holy re- 
ligion, in danger of being reduced to 
mere speculation, or to the dogmas 
of sectarianism. It indeed encour- 
ages investigation , and every species 
of thentai improvement ; but its es- 
sence consists in good will, in aetsof 
justice and beneficence towards men. 
Instituted for the - noble purpose of 
alleviating human sufferings by sub- 
stantial benefits, it is more liberal of 
alms than of prayers for the needy, 
of operative charity, than of good 
wishes towards those who need as- 
sistance. It does not fail in its re- 
commendation of the sufferer to the 
care and blessing of Heaven, be- 
cause it recognizes an all-seeing eye, 
an exuberant fountain of blessings; 
but to do good and to communicate, 
these it inculcates, because with such 
sacrifices God, the father and friend 
of our race, is, and roust be well 
pleased. 

Masonry generates sympathy in 
the bosom, and urges us to prefer 
human happiness to the glitter of 
renown. Let not the professed Chris- 
tian be too hasty in censuring either 
our principles or our practice as ma- 
sons. We dare bring our practice, 
in comparison with that of the mem- 
bers of the outward church in gene- 
ral, to the grand test of evangelical 
morality. When have we seen a 
brother in need, and shut up our 
bowels of compassion against him ? 
When, in a lodge capacity, have we 
neglected to visit the fatherless chil- 
dren, or the widow of a deceased 
brother, in their affliction ? We are 
accused of harbouring in our lodges 
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and embrace, the unworthy, and the 
vicious. We acknowledge the fact, 
and in it we will glory. While we 
are slow to listen to the discordant 
voice of vulgar report, we are prompt 
to receive any authenticated infor- 
mation, concerning the unworthy 
conduct of a fellow member. But 
we pass no rash judgment ; we come 
to no hasty decision. We' forbear 
and investigate, counsel and admon- 
ish, faithfully remind the offender 
of his errors, and strive to aid a 
reformation. He who has the spirit 
of Jesus Christ abiding in him^who 
is actuated by the genuine influence 
of our order, must in his serious judg- 
ment prefer this deliberate, calm, 
and equitable proceedure, to that 
which, impelled by passion and preju- 
dice, decides with precipitation, and 
sentences with rigour. What is the 
direction of the lenient and forbear- 1 
kig Saviour to his disciples, concern- 
ing any one that falls into transgres- 
sion? You recollect his reply to Pe- 
ter, when he inquired, u Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him ?” “ I say not 
unto thee until seven times, but un- 
til seventy times seven.” We offer 
this as our justification, when we for- 
bear with an erring, and forgive a 
repentant brother. Prejudice some- 
times more than insinuates, that ours, 
if not an anticliristian society, is one 
which no godly person can visit with 
pleasure or improvement. We have 
never pretended that masonry is a 
Christian institution. Its origin was 
anterior to Christianity. It cannot, 
therefore, deny its benefits, without 
a totaL change of its principles, to 
any who acknowledge the Supreme 
Architect of the universe. But is 
there any thing in masonry hostile 
to evangelical truth, or to the prac 
tice of those pleasant and ennobling 
duties, which Jesus enjoins upon his 
disciples ? I feel authorized to de- 
clare, that the greatest saint on earth 
might become a mason, might at- 
tend a well regulated lodge, without 
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any hazard of corrupting his princi- 
ples, or of endangering his salvation. 
Before this enlightened and candid 
audience, I feel little diffidence in 
hazarding the remark, that in my 
view, masonry has a tendency to 
eradicate sectarian bigotry from the 
mind, and to implant in its stead a 
catholic and tolerant spirit. I very 
much question, whether either the 
enthusiast, or the bigot, can be an 
adipirer of our system. Its atmos- 
phere is not suited to his respiration. 
It has nothing congenial with the 
narrowness of his views, nothing that 
countenances many of the dogmas 
of his creed. In the lodge, he must 
associate with men of opposite opin- 
ions, with those who have embraced 
different creeds, and with those who 
have embraced no creed at all. His 
self-sufficiency will prompt him to 
say to almost every one around him 
“ stand by thyself, for I am holier 
than thou.” 

Since I had the privilege of ad- 
mission into the fraternity, I have 
frequently meditated upon the char- 
acters of my Christian acquaintances 
who are masons, and to my satisfac- 
tion have found them men of liberal 
sentiments. In order to remove ev- 
ery cause of misapprehension, I will 
explicitly state what I understand by 
a liberal Christian. He is one, who, 
sensible of his own liability to err in 
judgment, and fully aware of the 
powerful influence of education in 
producing in different minds, differ- 
ent opinions and habits of specula- 
tion, cherishes a conviction, that it 
becomes him not to pass an unfa- 
vourable decision concerning the ac- 
tual standing of a brother in the sight 
of that all-wise, just, and merciful Be- 
ing, who knows w hereof we are made, 
and is no u respecter of persons.” He 
also feels his inability to weigh with 
precision, or to measure with exacti- 
tude, the extent of any understand- 
ing except his own. He attempts 
not to estimate the strength and ori- 
gin of the habit of reflection in a 
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brother. He presumes not to ap- 
preciate hb merit or demerit, in the 
use of the talent of reason, with 
which he has been entrusted, so as 
positively to pronounce the belief of 
this or that doctrine necessary to sal* 
ration. Strange as it may seem to 
the proud and intolerant bigot, the 
liberal Christian believes that the 
virtuous heathen, who have improved 
the light which they have received, 
will be accepted with God their father 
and benefactor ! Yes, and stranger 
still, he goes so far as to trust, that 
should different persons, in conscien- 
tiously examining the inspired pages, 
come to different conclusions, even 
upon the most important points, 
God, who alone knows their capaci- 
ties, will yet be merciful to those 
who are in error ! Brethren, I have 
thus given you my views of a very 
delicate, yet as I conceive, impor- 
tant subject. My sole design in do- 
ing this, is to persuade you to let the 
light of a liberal spirit shine before 
men, to allow no self-sufficient bigot- 
ed religionists to darken your minds, 
and narrow your hearts, or to lessen 
its sphere of diffusive charity, which 
is the key-stone of our mystic arch, 
and the cement of our noble fabric. 

Proud am I to believe, that should 
the monster Bigotry, venture to raise 
its head in our lodges, it would find 
itself vigorously assailed, and be 
forced to retire with disgrace. For 
myself, I most unhesitatingly de- 
clare, that should disputes upon the 
peculiarities of different religious or- 
ders, ever find admission into our sa- 
cred retreats of friendship, and of 
virtue, I would immediately with- 
draw myself from brethren, thus 
walking disorderly. I profess to be 
a disciple of Jesus Christ. To his 
inspired and infallible word, not to 
fallible men, do I look for informa- 
tion concerning his most just and 
holy wilL I claim the right, as dear 
' and unalienable, to serve and wor- 
ship him according to the dictates of 
my own conscience, enlightened by 
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his word and spirit. Masonry inter- 
feres not with this sacred and inesti- 
mable privilege granted to those 
whomXJhrist has made free. It bears 
uo hostility towards Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the unrivalled teacher sent 
from God, the glorious pattern of 
every excellence, the spontaneous 
advocate of guilty men, the mighty 
Prince of salvation- I forsake not 
the latter more glorious house, be- 
cause I enter and contemplate the 
sublimity of the former. 1 behold 
with gratitude and joy, the wonder- 
working, and beneficent hand of 
Deity, in the ark of the covenant, m 
the pot of manna, in the rod that 
budded, in the book of the testimo- 
ny , and in the incense that ascended 
an acceptable offering before the 
merciful throne above. I perceive 
the same hand in the wisdom unpag- 
ed to our grand masters, who were 

enabled to construct an edifice, sur- 
passing human skill, and contribuung 
to the glory of our common father, 
who is in Heaven 1 

But, not to dwell upon therelig^ 15 
sentiments encouraged by our order, 
I value it highly on account ol we 
moral feelings which it excitesan 
cherishes, in the heart of its wow 
votary. It leads him tocontempwj 
man in a higher and more extent* 
view than is taken by human P n( ^* 
It divests him of all adventitious^ 
gawdy traDoinirs, and brings 


gawdy trappings, and b ^^^ 
down to the true level of reason 
moral worth. In our l°dg^j , 
rich and the poor, the lear ®f 
unlearned, meet together as the 
tores and children of one corn® 
father. There they forgettbe pen* 
distinctions of a vain world, . 
cherish with delight the bene 

feelings. Brethren and com^^ 


it is grateful to my heart to 
tlia roffant-inn. that Ul every 


the reflection, that in every 
of trial and difficulty? I ^ 
| tue of my connection with 
the widely extended 
I faithful bosoms, in which ^ ^ 
the troubles of tny numb 800 
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which I can receive the most disin- 
terested friendship, and profitable 
advice. A true mason can neither 
supplant his brother, nor walk with 
those who slander him. He cannot, 
in the reproachful sense of the terms, 
become a tale bearer, nor busybody, 
in the concerns of any member of 
our fraternity. His obligations are 
too solemn, thus to sport with the sa- 
cred rights of one whoho he hopes to 
meet in harmonious intercourse in 
the lodge, where all the luminaries 
of our order will be assembled to re- 
*gale themselves with “ the food 
which angels eat.” By those pres- 
ent, who are unacquainted with the 
truths which we have found, I may be 
considered as indulging in the high 
wrought strains of eulogy. My ad- 
dress is exclusively to masons, and 
to them I will answer for the truth of 
my assertions, if they have not been 
culpably remiss in investigating the 
principles of our craft. I pretend 
not that masons are, in all cases, 
faithful to their obligations. Ma- 
sonry cannot on this account be just; 
ly reproached. There are no sanc- 
tions, human or divine, that can re- 
strain the wanderings of those un- 
fortunate beings, whose hearts are 
fully set in them to do evil. In the 
church of the living God, tares are 
ever to be found growing with the 
wheat. Why then should it be 
thought strange if some of our fra- 
ternity, composed of mere men, in 
an unperfect state, should prove un- 
worthy of the confidence in them 
reposed ? Brethren, let us not forget 
how much it behoves us to strive to 
reclaim those, who, through the in- 
fluence of temptation, have depart- 
ed from the safe and pleasant way. 
I had rather endure the reproach of 
those who know not our reasons for 
hearing with the" obliquities of a 
brother, than to cut him off from our 
privileges and fellowship, while there 
remains any reasonable hope of his 
amendment. While I would give 
no sanction to vice, I would be cau- 
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tious how I riveted its galling chains 
upon a brother, by a hasty disrup- 
tion of our masonic ties. There are 
cases, indeed, of flagrant transgres- 
sion, when no alternative is left us. 
They are not, however, as frequent 
as those in which a cure may be ef- 
fected by the friendly remonstrance. 

Brethren and companions, by a 
due regard to the particulars already 
mentioned , u let your light shine be- 
fore men.” Your general obliga- 
tions, as masons, are so well known, 
and so frequently inculcated in the 
lodge, that I degm it unnecessary 
for me to be particular on this occa- 
sion. We have precept upon pre- 
cept, and line upon line, urging us, 
by the most elevated and inspiring 
considerations, to be unwearied in 
well-doing. The bright example of 
that exalted character which we 
have assembled to commemorate, 
powerfully constrains us to u let our 
light shine before men.” John Bap- 
tist was a burning, and a shining 
light. His integrity, his diligence, 
his zeal, and attachment to the cause 
of human happiness, were most ex- 
emplary. In fidelity to his master, 
he was unwavering. In reproving 
evil, he was prompt, and undaunted. 
In his endeavours to turn men from 
every false way, he was persevering, 
and unwearied. * As a messenger of 
the Most High, to a thoughtless 
and corrupt generation, he obtained 
this testimony from him who sent 
him : u Verily I say unto you, 
among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist.” The greatness 
of this holy man consisted in the 
strictness of his integrity, and the 
faithfulness of his virtue. Human 
happiness was his arm, and on no 
occasion was he known to relinquish 
| his object He let his light continu- 
ally shine before men, by imparting 
moral and religious instruction, by 
encouraging virtuous resolutions, and 
by exciting the vicious to amend- 
ment of life. Like^ opr Grand Mas- 
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ter, whose firmness has in all ages 
been the admiration of masons, 
rather than betray his trust, when 
high handed immorality, in an ele- 
vated station, demanded reproof, he 
raised hisuecusing voice, regardless 
of what either wounded pride or re- 
venge, clothed with power, could 
do. He fell a victim to his integrity, 
leaving us an example of what we 
are to do when the eternal obliga- 
tions of truth and righteousness re- 
quks us to decide, and to act. Wor- 
thy of our study, brethren, and imi- 
tation, is the example of this faithful 
man. It shines in the moral world, 
like the luminary of day in the midst 
of heaven’s cerulean arch. It spar- 
kles like the Urim and Thummim 
on Aaron’s breast. It manifests 
wisdom, strength, and beauty ; the 
glory of intellectual man ; and in- 
spires a hope, firm as the immortal 
pillars of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Influenced, as I believe, by the 
genuine feelings of brotherly love, 
most seriously and earnestly would 
I endeavour, brethren and com- 
panions, to persuade you to a con- 
tinual and active diligence in the ful- 
filment of the work given you to do 
by the Grand Master of the universe. 
Time is short and uncertain. The 
cord which binds us to earth’s busy 
and ever varying scenes, is frail and 
brittle. Solemn and affecting have 
been the mementoes of these truths, 
in the fall of two of our number, of* 
late. Abundant evidence has been 
given us that there is no security 
from the power of the universal des- 
troyer, in this land of change. He 
has not chosen his victims among 
those who were bowing beneath the 
weight of years, in whom desire had 
failed, to whom the grasshopper was 
a burden, but he has selected those 
who were in full strength, whose 
breasts were full of milk, and whose 
bones were moistened with marrow. 
We profess to be engaged in a work 
which is to undergo a critical inspec- 
tion before the Grand Council of 


Eternity ; a work which must be the 
evidence of our everlasting glory or 
shame, according as it shall compare 
with the pattern delivered for ear 
imitation ! How deeply are we con- 
cerned then, to apply our time and 
talents to the best advantage, that, 
when we present our work, it may 
stand the test, and be received as fit 
for our Master’s use ! We have the 
necessafy skill imparted to us ; we 
have the requisite tools, the proper 
materials, and the time to complete 
the task assigned us* If inferior ob- 
jects induce us to neglect it, unspeak- 
able will be our shame, and great 
our everlasting regret, when we shall 
be made to witness our work cast 
away as unfit to be employed in 
the temple above. Let me hope, 
that none of you will be so wanting 
to yourselves, so void of wisdom, so 
inattentive to the friendly remon- 
strances of our benevolent institu- 
tion, as to come short of those glori- 
ous expectations which will be real- 
ized by ever^ faithful craftsman, 
when the brittle thread of life shall 
be broken. I feel it an imperious 
duty to remind you, that though a 
virtuous life is indispensable to a 
happy immortality, yet, of you, who 
have heard those glad tidings of great 
joy, which were announced by an- 
gels when Jesus appeared in human 
form, something more than moral 
virtue is required. You are demand- 
ed to give him a cordial reception 
into a grateful heart, who died for 
all. You are to trust m him, as the 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last, who has the keys of death and 
of hell, who openeui, and no man 
shutteth ; who shutteth, and no man 
openeth. To this only Saviour of 
men, the holy John baptist gave 
ample witness that he is the Son of 
God. You will bear with these re- 
marks, when you reflect, that I am 
an ambassadour of this Prince of sal- 
vation, and feel it my imperious du- 
ty to pray you, in his stead, to be 
reconciled to God in the way which 
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he has prescribed. Though I might 
extend my observations to a far 
greater length, I am unwilling to 
trespass upon your indulgence, and 
will therefore come to a conclusion, 
after offering a few words by way of 
exhortation to those for whose con- 
sideration the discourse has been 
solely prepared. 

You, my respected brethren and 
companions, profess to be seeking 
the advancement of your knowledge, 
the expansion of your intellectual 
faculties, the due regulation, and ap- 
plication of your passions, and the 
beneficial exercise of vour moral 
powers. These are nojble objects, 
abundantly worthy of the most 
steady and vigorous exertions. Thp 
inore you attain, the brighter you 
will shine among the excellent 
the earth. Go on in wisdom’s ways, 
pursue love, and cherish truth. Be 
firm to resolve, and stubborn to en- 
dure, when goodness and justice call 
you to action. Survey with reve- 
rential awe, and grateful sentiments 
of soul, the eternal king of ages, in 
the glass of his creatures, and the 
volume of his will. Raise your am- 
bition, by reflecting upon the dignity 
of your station in die scale of being. 
Your continuance in this first stage 
of your existence, and your duties, 
will be but short. Confine not your 
hopes ; set not your affections upon 
fleeting joys. The fair cliffs, and 
lofty cedare of Lebanon, are in view, 
beckoning vou to ascend. Beneath 
the holy hill of Zion, there is no per- 
manent repose ; difficulties and dan- 
gers, perplexities, sorrows, and toils, 
are the inevitable lot of mortals. 
But we are not launched upon the 
ocean of life only to be swallowed by 
its quick sands. No, ye mystic and 
enlightened few, ye never dwell up- 
on the gloomy side of life’s picture, 
when by the light of the bush, ye 
ken a being whose tender mercies 
cue over atl his works. Ye believe, 
that amidst all the labours and con- 
rulsions of nature’s works, ye cannot 


lose u one drop of immortal man” 
Let the frowning pestilence spread 
wide her livid banners, and carry 
destruction through the ranks of 
men ; let the friends of your bosom 
Fall on the right hand, and on the 
left, let the new sepulchre be opened 
to enclose, in its cold and silent 
bosom, the dear object of your affec- 
tionate solicitude, still you perceive 
flourishing at its head, the emblem- 
atic sprig of immortality, assuring 
you of another world, in which death 
shall have no dominion. Brethren 
and companions, were T to utter the 
glorious truths which crowd upon 
my mind, and flit my soul with tri- 
umphant joy, I should be in danger 
of exhausting that fraternal patience, 
which has borne with me thus far. 
I will suppress my feelings, and con- 
clude, by affectionately entreating 
you to exemplify in your whole lives 
and conversation, the heaven-derived 
principles of masonry. Let your 
love be without dissimulation. Ab- 
hor that which is evil. Cleave to 
that which* is good. u Be kindly 
affected one to another.” Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and thus ful- 
fil the law of Christ, the pattern of 
excellence, and the hope of immor- 
tality. 

______ i 

REMARKS. 

The preceding address is recom- 
mended in particular, to the candid, 
and serious attention of that portion 
of the readers of the Masonic Regis- 
ter, who have not been initiated into 
the mysteries of our order. Coming 
from so respectable a source, from a 
clergyman of the first rate talents, 
and of acknowledged piety and 
worth, we think that it cannot fail of 
dispelling from the mind of every 
person not contaminated by “ the 
monster Bigotry,” all improper im- 
pressions, imbibed through the un- 
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Just, and wicked aspersionsthat have 
been so lavishly heaped upon the 
principles of the fraternity, by the ig- 
norant, and the superstitious, in ev- 
ry age of the world, and convince 
every lover of truth, that Christiani- 
ty and freemasonry, in no respect, 
work in opposition to each other. 

To the brotherhood, we would ob- 
serve, that it contains a rich fund of 
instruction, as well as needful re- 
proof, and ought not to be passed 
over with a slight, or even a single 
reading, inasmuch as it reminds us. 
in a forcible manner, of the most 
solemn obligations we are under to 
each other, and above all, of the du- 
ty we owe to our God. 

IMPERIAL FOLLY. 

By late advices from Russia, it ap- 
pears that Alexander hqs raised his 
mighty arm against the institution 
of masonry, by ordering all lodges 
in his dominions closed, and all civil, 
military, or naval officers, to re- 
nounce the order forever, under a 
severe penalty ! Take care Alex- 
ander ; this step may prove fatal to 
all your greatness. Reflect that you 
have to conquer more kings and 
princes, than ever were subdued by 
your Great namesake, before you 
can overthrow the masonic order, or, 
with the utmost of your power, in- 
duce a single good subject in your 
empire, to renounce his allegiance 
to the institution. 

We should rejoice to hear of a 
new convocation, of the grand con- 
gress of the sovereigns of Europe, 
to take this subject into considera- 
tion ; and that George IV, with all 


the surviving members of the royal 
family of England, should attend ; 
and could the ghosts of Alfred the 
Great, and Prince Edwin of En- 
gland, king James of Scotland, 
Francis, emperor of Germany, add 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, all 
of whom were distinguished masons, 
be present, to whisper iomething in- 
to their ears, perhaps the affair 
might terminate in a manner similar 
to that of the Pittsburgh Presbytery, 
before that respectable body,, the 
General Assembly of Presbyterians 
of the United States. 
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To the Editor of the Masonic 
Register. 

Sir, 

I send you for insertion in your 
excellent Magazine, the copy of a 
Letter from a gentleman on a tour 
through the Southern States, to his 
sister. His philanthropy of feeling, 
attended with his corresponding and 
efficient action, is worthy of imita- 
tion. Yours, s. m. 

Philadelphia , March 17, 1822. 

2 o’clock, p. m. 

Dear Sister, 

We do not weigh anchor so soon 
by one day as I intimated in my last. 
It is all hurry and bustle, and rude 
merriment upon deck, while, having 
this moment blundered myself into 
a seat at our master's writing-desk, 
I will secure this u privileged mo- 
ment,” to hurry you up a brief 
sketch of a few incidents or actors 
in this scone, which either are so 
simple, so unostentatious and retir- 
ing, or so common that they seem 
to have escaped the notice of every 
person but myself. 
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Indeed, amid the salutations of gai- 
ety, and the balbeck consultations of 
men of business, committing their 
ventures of gain to the uncertaiutiesof 
the deep, this silent and beseeching 
spectacle, is too humble to woo re- 
gard, but from the eye of fancy, left 
emancipate from the reign of the 
stronger faculties. At a little distance 
from the convolving mazes of this 
bustling crowd, I observed a female 
form, in humble dress, and of unpre- 
tending modesty, standing by herself, 
in a fixed, and thoughtful attitude. 
Her look was downcast and wan, and 
overspread with a mildness of resig- 
nation, half-smiling in its bitterness, 
such as might be with one about to 
be torn from some dear object Like 
Sterne’s Maria, there was no arur 
offered her to lean upon; and 1 
guessed that Fortune, our legitimate 
school-mistress, was administering 
to this young mother, for a mother 
she seemed, some rude kind of dis- 
cipline. Her cares seemed toawake 
into more evident concern as the dis- 
appearing of the business-men began 
now to make room. Her eyes, 
which till n ,mr seemed “ bent on va- 
cancy, and with t incorporeal air 
to hold discourse,” were now fitted 
upon the ship ; and now alternately 
upon the ship, and upon the ground. 
I had gazed upon this person with 
deep interest, pu*zttftg myself with 
conjectures about her lot, till reason 
was satisfied, curiosity could learn 
nothing more, and that however de- 
sirous, if able, I could now have no 
opportunity to 

— “minister to a mind diseas'd ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
Or, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous 
stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart.” 

l now descended the cabin to ad- 
just some things, and prepare for 
our departure. Here I found two 
playful, honest lads; the one ap- 


parently five, and the other seven 
years of age, of whom, by their cos- 
tume, I judged that they too, would 
sail with us. I had not been here 
long, before the lady abovemention- 
ed, descended the stairs of the cabin, 
and seating herself beside die two 
little boys, surveyed them with that 
maternal and mute eloquence with 
which a mother watches the turning 
crisis of some malignant fever, which 
threatens to burn in twain the life- 
thread of her first born ! 

It required no power of divination 
to discover their mother’s image in 
the face of this female. She had 
just emigrated from Ireland, and 
sought our country, as an assylum 
from the wretchedness that had ex- 
patriated her, and her children, from 
her own. The father, unable to 
see his own dear children raise to 
him the supplicating hand for food, 
without the power of administering 
to their cries ; or, to see their mother 
weeping over the tomb of all com- 
fortable felicity, frll a victim to his 
own grief, and by his own hand ! 
“ Our landlords,” continued the lady, 
while a varied blush of hallowed in- 
dignity kindled on her hectic, sallow 
cheek, u our landlords refused us our 
usual and hard earned pittance. To 
maintain these hungry babies Sir,” 
and the yearnings of the mother, as 
she raised her full eyes upon them, 
fell in large drops down her cheek, 
and lodged upon her bosom, “ I found 
my unaided strength inadequate to 
do what we both had been unable to 
perform; and was thus driven by 
the dire mandates of hard necessity, 
and my children’s good, to fly the 
domicil of tyrants, and seek a shelter 
in some more hospitable clime : But 
alas ! in steering the only ark of my 
hopes to escape the devouring gulph 
of Charybdis, I have met the hungry 
rocks of Scylla^’ 

(Incidet in Scyllain, qui vult vitare Cha- 
rybdim.— ) 

u For I now find rny resources too 
scanty to afford a comfortable suste^ 
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nance and education to these my fa- 
therless children ; and as the mother 
sent away Joseph and Benjamin, so 
send I my two boys to Georgia, not 
knowing the things that may befall 
them there. But this thing I know, 
they will there have no mother to j 
watch over them in sickness and in 
health; and their master will not 
have a father’s heart to pity and pro 
vkle for them. Alas ; 1 have brought 
them into an existence where penury 
and misfortune deride all njy efforts 
to support it !” 

The touching eloquence with which 
nature uttered these plaintive emo- 
tions; her pensive articulation, the 
sacredness of her sorrow, her be- 
seeching modesty, and the whole tone 
and earnestness of her language, are 
recollections as impossible to forget, 
as they are to pourtray It did not 
fall u|>on an impenetrable, ear ; it I 
touched a corresponding note within j 
me, that vibrated through a thousand 
strings ; and which, like the music of 
Carol, if not sweet, u was mournful 
to the soul.” The truth was; this 
woman had stipulated to give away 
her children, during the miuority of 
their years, to a slaveholder in Geor- 
gia; *ho, on passing this sea-port, it 
appeared, had ordered their passage 
to Savannah, whence they were to be 
transported by stage about one hun- 
dred miles into the interior of that 
state, on which route I determined to 
prosecute my journey. 

The sailors now began to play off 
their usual cries when unAirling the 
sails, which the mother observed as a 
signal for tearing herself from her 
sober-Iooking boys; and each mo- 
ment now added a two-fold sting to 
every throe, as it shortened the possi- 
bility of delay. Her mind, aye ! her 
whole soul had now become too deep- 
ly agitated to conceal its bitterness : 
her eyes, suffused and glistening with 
maternal fondness, lingered in speech- 
less eloquence on her forlorn little 
boys ; she cast now and then an ask- 
ing look at me, and at length exclaim- 


ed ; “O Sir ! do befriend these tny 
children 1 As you are going to Geor- 
gia, I resign them to your goodness ! 

0 watch, and protect them ! and pro- 
pitiate for them the favour of their 
master when you shall give them 
up.” But the moment had now ar- 
rived. She saw the last sands of this 
last and protracted interview with her 
beloved children were now falling : 
with rears fast Bowing, she flies to- 
wards her children, but pawing short, 
she cast an imploring look to heaven, 
while a convulsive clasp rivets her 
hands upon her breast, and seemed to 
cry, u O thou Spirit of my destiny ! 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me !” But Fate—relentless as dealky 
and inexorable as the grave — she 
fishes to her boys, and embosoms 
Hem in her last embrace ; “ Be good, 

my children,” she cries ; w hope we 
t.liall meet again. May God, my 
dear children bless” — - — here she 
could not speak ; as they were hang- 
ing upon her neck, another, yet an- 
other lingering moment, she tore them 
from her, and left the cabin. And I 
know not from what impulse, but 

1 followed immediately after, and 
reached the deck as she set her foot 
upon the wharf. On ageing me, she 
more composedly, though fervently 
demanded, u Will you, kind Sir, be- 
friend my poor cast-out children, now 
that they are away motherless, 
upon the ocean, to seek a home at 
their tender age, among strangers ? 
Won’t you watch and nurse them 
should they be sick ?” She was here 
interrupted by my assurances; the 
ship got under way, and 1 soon saw 
her no more. 

I believe, my dear sister, that if 
any penitent of the human family, 
should ask of our venerable Saviour, 
the remission of his sins with that 
earnest contrite sincerity with which 
the above petitions were urged, the 
request would be granted. I have 
been told that the cause of the widow 
and the orphan was rigidly sacred in 
masonic faith. But in this case yoa 
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know I boast a philanthropy which 
can be excelled only bv a disparity 
of means. But I shall close with 
promising to give you in my next a 
minute detail of all the little acts of 
kindness which I can contrive to 
bestow upon my proteges during 
their passage, and until I deliver 
them up into the hands of their 
adopted master in Georgia: For be 
assured, if Providence do not inter 
fere to prevent, I will not basely de- 
sert my charge before this is achiev- 
ed, so long as- a drop of blood is 
propelled from this heart, or a shred 
of muscle quivers on this arm ! 
Yours, affectionately, e. h. b. 

For the Masonic Register.* 
THE WARRIOR’S WREATH, fl 
€t Ths fighting host —gay rainbow butchers ” 
Behold the wreath which decks the warri* 
or’s brow ; [no, 

Breathes it a balmy fragrance sweet ? Ah, 
It rankly savours of the grave l 
’Tis red— but not with roseate hues : 

*Tis crimson’d o’er 
With human gore ! 

’Tie wit — but not with heavenly dews ; 

*Tis drench’d jyrtearsby widows, orphans 
shed* 

Methinks in sable weeds I see them clad, 
And mourn in vain, for husbands slain, 
Children belov'd, or brothers dear, 

The fatherless 
In deep distress 

Despairing — shed the scalding tear. 

1 hear ’mid dying groans the cannons’ 
crash: 

I see ’mid smoke, the muskets' horrid flash, 
Here famine walks, there carnage stalks! 
Hell in her fiery eye, she stains 
With purple blood 
The crystal flood, 

Heaven’s altars, and the verdant plains! 

'* * It may perhaps be proper to observe, 
that the author sent the u Warrior’s 
"Wreath,” for insertion in the u Friend of 
Peace,” a few months since, over the sig- 
nature of “ Polemantios.” G. F. Y 
VOL. U. 14 


Scenes of domestic peace, and social bliss, 
Are chang’d to scenes of wo and wretch- 
edness; 

The votaries of vice increase— 

Towns sack’d— ~wbole cities wrapt in 
flames ! 

Just Heaven ! say 
Is this the bay 

Which warriors gain ; is this calTd Fame ? 


Foe the Masonic Register. 
Brother Pratt, 

Observing in one of your numbers 
composing the first volume, several 
historical scraps, I send you the fol- 
lowing, which if you think worthy, 
please to insert, and oblige 

Your brother in lucis. o. 

LUCIUS SICINIUS DENT ATUS, 

Was r tribune of Rome, cele- 
brated for his valor, and the honours 
he had acquired in war during a pe- 
riod of forty years. He fought one 
hundred and twenty-one battles, ob- 
tained fourteen civic* crowns, three 
mural ones, eight crowns of gold, 
eighty-three golden collars, sixty 
bracelets, eighteen lances, and twen- 
ty-three horses with their accoutre- 
ments ; all as the rewards of his un- 
common services. He was able to 
show the scars of forty-five wounds, 
which he had received in his breast, 
particularly in opposing the Sabines, 
when they attempted the capitol. 
The popularity obtained by his valor 
made him adviser to Appius Clau- 
dius, then one of the decemvirs, who 
wishing to make himself absolute in 
Rome, found Sicinius too powerful 
to be overcome by fair means ; to 
rempve him therefore was necessary. 

* "Civic crotons were the rewards 
of those who in battle saved the lives 
of their fellow citizens , and murid \ 
the rewards of those who first mount* 
ed the enemy’s walls , or passed 
through the former 

were considered the more honourable. 
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By the authority of the decemvir he 
was sent to the army, on the road to 
which he was attacked by one hun- 
dred men sent to murder him. Such 
however was his skill and strength, 
that he killed fifteen, wounded thir- 
ty, and forced the remainder to re- 
sort to stratagem for the perform- 
ance of die deed, in the attempt of 
whicli their strength and courage 
had failed. They ascended the rock 
to which Sicinius had placed his 
back, and hurled down stones and 
darts at their victim, till life was 
extinct. Thus fell, AUC 306, Lu- 
cius Sicinius Dentatus, who from his 
extraordinary courage acquired the 
name of the Roman Achilles. ’ 


FRAGMENT. 

tl She weepeth sore in the night ^and 
her tears are on her cheeks ; among 
all her lovers she hath none to com - 
fort her : all her friends have dealt 
treacherously with her ; they arc 
become her enemies .” Lam. i, 2. 

A VISION. 

* * * * a Methought I saw a 
young female, adorned with beauty, 
and blest with innocence, walking for- 
ward in the path of integrity, which a 
virtuous education had early marked 
for her to take, rejoicing as she went 
with all around her. But, in the 
midst of her happiness, unexpected 
calamity suddenly surprised, and 
precipitated her from prosperity into 
the deepest distress. In this trying 
period she enjoyed all the benefits 
derived from early implanted virtue 
and religion. Taught by them, the 
lovely mourner turns not to the 
world for consolation. No, she looks 
up to her Creator for comfort, whose 
supporting aid is so particularly 
promised to afflicted worth. Cheer- 
ed by them, she is able to exert her 
talents, genius, and taste, and draw 
upon industry for her future support 
Her active virtue she thinks the best 
proof of submission to the will of 


Heaven, which she can give. And 
in laudable exertions she finds a 
conscious peace, which the mere 
possession of fortune could never be- 
stow. 

u While thus employed, a son of 
perfidy sees her, and marks her for 
his prey, because she is at once love- 
ly, and helpless. Her unsuspect- 
ing credulity lays her open to his 
arts, and his bbndishments by de- 
grees allure her heart The snares 
which he has spread, at last involve 
her ; with the inconstancy of liber- 
tinism he soon deserts her, and 
again she is plunged in distress. Bat 
mark the difference of her first and 
second fall. Conscious integrity no 
longer lends its consoling aid to 
stem the tide of sorrow. Despair, 
instead of hope, arises, without one 
Triend to sooth the pangs of guilt, 
one pitying soul to whisper peace to 
her departing spirit. Insulted too, 
perhaps by some unfeeling being, 
whom want of similar temptation 
alone, has saved from similar impru- 
dence, she sinks an early victim to 
remorse and wretchedness.”* 


IMPRISONUBfWV FOR DEBT. 

This inhuman practice, is thus 
denounced by T hosias B. Ro beet- 
son Esq. governor of Louisiana, in 
a speech to the legislature. a How 
it is that this remnant of barbarism, 
has been suffered to survive, whilst 
those with which it is connected have 
been annihilated, it is difficult to 
comprehend ; but it is as uqjust as 
it is cruel, and impolitic. Imprison- 
ment is no more to be found in the 
bond than blood ; and although 
Shy lock was denied his pound of 
flesh, our laws meanly step in ; give 
to a judgment for property, a value 
paramount to human liberty; de- 
prive society of what belongs to it, 
the labour of its citizens ; pander to 
the vengeance of petty tyrants, who 
fill society with widows and orphans, 
by the living death they inflict j on 
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whom? On those certainly not as 
fortunate, nor probably as knavish 
as themselves. Governments, to 
make mankind happy, should not 
only refrain from harsh, and cruel 
acts, but should prevent individuals 
from Indulging their bad, and detest- 
able passions.” 

GENEROUS HIGHWAYMAN. 

It was said of Boulter, a better 
sott of highwayman, that one day 
riding on horseback on the high 
road, he met a young woman who 
was weeping, and who appeared to 
be in great distress. Touched with 
compassion, asked what was the 
cause of her affliction ; when she 
told him, without knowing who he 
was, that a creditor, attended by a 
bailiff, had gone to a house which) 
she pointed out, and threatened to 
take her husband to prison for a debt 
of thirty guineas. Boulter gave her 
the amount, telling her to go pay 
the debt, and set her husband at 
liberty ; and she ran off loading the 
honest gentleman with benedictions. 
Boulter, in the mean time, waited on 
the road till he saw the creditor 
come out; he then attacked him 
and took back the thirty guineas, be- 
sides every thing else he had about 
him. 

THE FLOATING BEACON. 

[Continued from page 67*] 

I rushed up the cabin stairs, and 
tried to push open the folding doors 
at the head of them, but they resisted 
my utmost efforts. I knocked vi- 
olently and repeatedly, to no pur- 
pose. “ Some one is killed,” cried 
I. “ The person who barred these 
doors on the outside is guilty.” “ I 
know nothing of that,” returned 
Marietta. “ We cah’t be of any 
use now. Come here again ! How 
dreadfully quiet it is. My God ! A 
drop of blood has fallen through the 
sky-light. What faces are yon look- 
ing down upon us ? But this lamp is 


going out. We mpst be going 
through the we ter at a terrible rate. 
How it rushes past us ! I am getting 
dizzy. Do you hear these bells 
ringing ? and strapge voices——” 

The cabin doors were suddenly 
burst open, and Angerstoff next 
moment appeared before us, cry ing 
out, “ Morvalden has fallen over- 
board* Throw a rope to him ! He 
will be drowned.” His hands and 
dress were marked with blood, and 
he had a frightful look of horror and 
confusion. “ Y ou are a murderer !” 
exclaimed I, almost involuntarily. 
“ How do you know that ?” said he, 
staggering back ; “ I am sure you 
never saw — ” “ Hush, hush,” cried 
Marietta to him ; “ are you mad ? 
Speak again ! What frightens you ! 
Why don’t you run and help Mor- 
valden ?” “ Has any thing happen- 
ed to him?” inquired Angerstoff’, 
with agaze of consternation. “You 
told us he had fallen overboard,” re- 
turned Marietta. “Must my hus- 
band perish ?” “Give me some water 
to wash my hands,” said Angerstoff, 
growing deadly pale, and catching 
hold of the table for support. 

I now hastened upon deck, but 
Morvalden was not there. I then 
went to the side of the vessel, and 
put my hands on the gunwale, while 
I leaned over, and looked down- 
wards. On taking them off, I found 
them marked with blood. I grew 
sick at heart, and began to identify 
myself with Angerstoff the murder- 
er. The sea, the beacon, and the 
sky, appeared of a sanguine hue ; 
and I thought I heard the dying ex- 
clamations of Morvalden sounding 
a hundred fathom below me, and 
echoing through the caverns of the 
deefl^I advanced to the cabin door, 
intenBng to descend the stairs, but 
fouitfr that some one had fastened it 
firmly on the inside. I felt convinced 
that I was intentionally shut out, and 
a cold shuddering pervaded my 
frame. 1 covered my face with my 
hands, not daring to look around ; 
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for it seemed as if I was excluded 
from the company of the living, and 
doomed to be the associate of spirits 
of drowned and murdered men# After 
a little time I began to walk hastily 
backwards and forwards; but the 
light of the lantern happened to flash 
on a stream of blood that ran along 
the deck, and I could not summon 
tip resolution to pass the spot where 
it was a second time. The sky look- 
ed black and threatening; the sea j 
had a fierceness in its sound and mo- 
tions ; and the wind swept over its | 
bosom with melancholy sighs. Ev* | 
ery thing wa9 sombre and ominous : : 
and I looked in vain for some object j 
that would, by its soothing aspect, 
remove the dark impressions which 
crowded upon my mind. 

While standing near the hows of 
the vessel, I saw a hand and arm 
rise slowly behind the stem, and 
wave from side to side. I started 
back as far as I could go in horrible j 
affright, and looked again, expect- 
ing to behold the entire spectral 
figure of which I supposed they 
formed a part. But nothing more 
was visible. I struck my eyes till 
the light flashed from them, in hopes 
that my senses had been imposed 
upon by distempered vision 5 how- ! 
ever it was in vain, for the hand still 
motioned me to advance, and I rush- 
ed forwards with wild desperation, 
and caught hold of it. I was pulled 
along a little way notwithstanding 
the resistance I had made, and soon 
discovered a man stretched along the 
stern-cable, and clinging to it in a 
convulsive manner. It was Morval- 
den. He raised his head feebly, 
and said something, but I could only 
distinguish the words “ murdered— 
overboard — reached this rope»rJter- 
rible death.” I stretched out my 
arras to support him, but at that mo- 
ment the vessel plunged violently, 
and he was shaken off the cable, and 
dropped among the waves. He 
floated for an instant, and then dis- 
appeared under the keeL 


I seized the first rope I could find, 
and threw one end of it over the 
stern, and likewise flung some planks 
into the sea, thinking that the unfor- 
tunate Morvalden might still retain 
strength enough to catch hold of 
them if they came within his reach. 
I continued on the watch for a con- 
siderable time, but at last aban- 
doned all hopes of saving him, and 
made another attempt to get down 
to the cabin ; the doors were now 
unfastened, and I opened them with- 
out any difficulty. The first thing 
I saw on going below, was Anger- 
stoff stretched along the floor, and 
last asleep. His torpid look, flushed 
countenance, and uneasy respiration, 
convinced me that he had taken a 
large quantity of ardent spirits. Ma- 
rietta was in her own apartment. 
Even the presence of a murderer 
appeared less terrible than the fright- 
ful solitariness of the deck, and I lay 
down upon a bench, determining to 
spend the remainder of the night 
there. The lamp that hung from 
the roof soon went out, and left me 
in total darkness. Imagination be- 
gan to conjure up a thousand appal- 
ling forms, and the voice of Anger- 
stoff, speaking in hhf sleep, filled roy 
ears at intervals , u Hoist up the bea- 
con ! the lamps won’t bum — horri- 
ble ! they contain blood instead of 
oil. Is that a boat coming? Yes, 
yes, I hear the oars. Damnation ! 
why is that corpse so long of sink- 
ing? If it doesn’t go down soon 
they*ll find me out. How terribly 
the wind blows! We are driving 
ashore — See ! see ! Morvalden is 
swimming after us. How he writhes 
in the water !” Marietta now rush- 
ed from her room, with a fight in 
her hand, and seizing AngerstofTby 
the arm, tried to awake him. He 
soon rose up with chattering teeth 
and shivering limbs, and was on the 
{joint of speaking, but she prevent- 
ed him, and he staggered away to 
his birth, and lay down in it 
Next morning, when I went upon 
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deck, after a short and perturbed 
sleep, 1 found Marietta dashing wa- 
ter over it, that she might efface alt 
vestige of the transactions of the pre- 
ceding night. Angerstoff* did not 
make his appearance till noon, and 
his looks were ghastly and agonized. 
He seemed stupiff ed with horror, and 
sometimes entirely lost all percep- 
tion of the things around him for a 
considerable time. He suddenly came 
elose up to me, and demanded, with 
a bold ah*, but quivering voice, what 
I had meant by calling him a mur- 
derer ? u Why, that you are one,” 
replied I, after a pause. u Beware 
*what you say,” returned he fiercely, 
u you cannot escape my power now ; 
I tell you, sir, Morvalden fell over- 
board.” “ Whence, then, came that 
blood that covered the deck ?” in- 
quired I. He grew pale, and then 
cried, “ You lie, you lie infernnlly^- 
there was none !” u I saw it,” said 
I, u I saw Morvalden himself — long 
after midnight. He was clinging to 
the stern-cable-, and said” — “ Ha, 
ha, ha— -devils ! curses !” exclaimed 
Angerstoff— “ Did you hear me 
dreaming ? I was mad last night — 
Come, come, come ! We shall tend 
the beacon together — Let us make 
friends, and don’t be afraid, for 
you’ll find me a good fellow in the 
end.” He now forcibly Shook hands 
with me, and then hurried down to 
the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on 
deck, I discerned a boat far off; but 
I determmed to conceal this from 
Angerstoff and Marietta, lest they 
should use some means to prevent 
its approach. I walked carelessly 
about, casting a glance upon the sea 
occasionally, and meditating how I 
could best take advantage of the 
means of deliverance which I had in 
rospect. After the lapse of an 
our, the boat was not more than 
half a mile distant from us, but she 
suddenly changed her course, and 
bore away towards the shore. I im- 
mediately shouted, and waved a 
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handkerchief over myheed, as signals 
for her to return. ' Angerstoff rush- 
ed from the cabin, and seized my 
arm, threatening at the same time 
to push me overboard if I attempted 
to hail her again. I disengaged my- 
self from his grasp, and dashed him 
violently from me. The noise 
brought Marietta ^upon deck, who 
immediately perceived the cause 
of the affray, and cried, u Does the 
wretch mean to make his escape? 
ForGodsake, prevent the possibili- 
ty of that !” u Yes, yes,” returned 
Angerstoff, “ he never shall leave the 
vessel ; he had as well take care, lest 
I do to him what I did to — ” u To 
Morvalden, I suppose you mean,” 
sard I. u Well, well, speak it out,” 
replied he ferociously ; u there is no 
one here to listen to your damnable 
falsehoods, and I’ll not be fool 
enough to give you an opportunity 
of uttering them elsewhere. I’ll 
strangle you the next time you tell 
these lies about — ” “ Come,”* in- 
terrupted Marietta, “ don’t be un- 
easy; the boat will soon be far 
enough away. If he wants to give 
you the slip he must leap overboard.” 

, I was irritated and disappointed 
beyond measure at the failure of the 
plan of escape I had * formed, but 
thought it most prudent to conceal 
my feelings. I now perceived the 
rashness and bad consequences of 
my bold assertions respecting the 
murder of Morvalden ; for Anger- 
stoff evidently thought that his per- 
sonal safety, and even his life, would 
be endangered, if I ever found an 
opportunity of accusing and giving 
evidence against him. All my 
motions were now watched with 
double vigilance. Marietta and her 
paramour kept upon deck by turns 
during the whole day, and the latter 
looked over the surrounding ocean, 
through a glass, at intervals, to dis- 
cover if any boat or vessel was ap- 
proaching us. He often muttered 
threats as he walked past me, and, 
more than once, seemed Waiting for 
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an opportunity to push me over- 
board. Marietta and he frequently 
whispered together, and I always 
imagined I heard my name mention- 
ed in the course of these conversa- 
tions. 

I now felt completely miserable, 
being satisfied that Angerstoff was 
bent upon my destruction. I wander- 
ed, in a state of fearful circumspec- 
tion, from one part of the vessel to 
the other, not knowing how to se- 
cure myself from his designs. Ev- 
ery time he approached me, my 
heart palpitated dreadfully 5 and 
when night came on, I was agonized 
with terror, and could not remain in 
one spot, but hurried backwards and 
forwards between the cabin and the 
deck, looking wildly from side to 
side, and momentarily expecting to 
feel a cold knife entering my vitals. 
My forehead began to bum, and my 
eyes dazzled ; I became acutely 
sensitive, and the slightest murmur, 
or the faintest breath of wind, set 
my whole frame in a state of uncon- 
trollable vibration. At first, I some 
times thought of throwing myself in- 
to the sea ; but I soon acquired such 
an intense feeling of existence, that j 
the mere idea of death was horrible 
to me. 

Shortly after midnight I laydown 
in my birth, almost exhausted by the 
harrowing emotions that had career- 
ed tlireugli my mind during the past 
day. I felt a strong desire to sleep, 
yet dared not indulge myself ; soul 
and body seemed at war. Every 
noise excited my imagination, and 
scarcely a minute passed, in the 
course of which I did not start up, 
and look around. Angerstoff paced 
the deck overhead, and when the 
sound of his footsteps accidentally 
ceased at any time, I grew deadly 
sick at heart, expecting that he was 
silently coming to murder me. At 
length I thought I heard some one 
near my bed ; I sprung from it, and, 
having seized a bar of iron that lay 
on the floor, rushed into the cabin. 


I found Angerstoff there* who started 
back when he saw me, and said, 
“ What is the matter ? Did you 
think that— I want you to watch the 
beacon, that I may have some rest. 
Follow me upon deck, and I will 
give you directions about it.” , I 
hesitated a moment, and then went 
up the gangway stairs behind him. 
We walked forward to the mast to- 
gether, and he showed how I was to 
lower the lantern when any of the 
lamps happened to go out, and bid- 
ding me beware of sleep, returned to 
the cabin. Most of my fears forsook 
me the moment he disappeared. I 
felt nearly as happy as if 1 had been 
set at liberty, and, for a time, forgot 
that my situation had any thing 
painful or alarming connected with 
it Angerstoff resumed his station 
in about three hours, and I again 
took refuge in my birth, where I en- 
joyed a short, but undisturbed slum- 
ber. 

[To be concluded.'] 

WASHINGTON THE GREAT. 

The following article is copied 
from a late English publication. It 
goes not only to show, that what 
are termed mere accidents by the 
world in general, are frequently de- 
signed by a wise, and overruling 
Providence, to bring about the most 
important events, both to nations, 
and tq individuals, but plainly ex- 
emplifies, the high respect in which 
the character of Washington is held, 
in various parts of the world. 

Washington's Ancestors . — In the 
complicated and marvellous ma- 
chinery of circumstances, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to decide whai 
would have happened, as to some 
events, if the slightest disturbance 
had taken place, in the march of 
those thatprecedecfchem.We may ob- 
serve a little dirty wheel of brass, spin- 
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uing round upon its greasy axle, and 
the result is, that in another apart- 
ment, many yards distant from it, 
a beautiful piece of silk issues from 
a loom, rivalling in its hue9 the tints 
of the rainbow ; there are myriads 
of events in our lives, the distance 
between which was much greater 
than that be tween this wheel, and the 
ribbon, but where the connection 
had been much more close. If a j 
private country gentleman in Che- I 
shire, about the year seventeen hun- i 
dred and thirty, had not been over- 
turned in his carriage, it i9 extreme- 
ly probable that America, instead of 
being a free republic at this moment, 
would have continued a dependent 
colony of England. This country 
gentleman happened to be Augastus 
' Washington Esquire, who was thus j 
accidentally thrown into the compa- 1 
ny of a lady who allerwards became | 
his wife, who emigrated with him to 
America, and in the year seventeen 
hundred and thirty-two, at Virginia, 
became the envied mother to George 
Washington the great* 

Foa turn Masonic Register. 

TO MART. 

There is an eye of radiant blue, 

Beaming in light of heaven's own hue, j 
When a single star is beaming down, 

The star that gems chaste Dian’s crown 

There is a, cheek of radiant 0ush, 

’Tis like young morning’s earliest blush, 
When summer sun shines bright and fair, 
And angel torms are hovering there. 

Thine is the eye^and thine the cheek, 

So beauteous bright, so mildly meek, 

That like the rainbow’s lovely grace, 

No art can reach, no pencil trace. 

For the Masonic Register. 

TO MARY. 

“O lady mine,* 1 preserve unbroken, 1 
The tender ties of unity, 

And I will never need a token, 

To bid my soul remember thee. • 


What though we have so seldom met, 
What though we ne’er may meet again, 
Through years of sad, yet fond regret 
My bosom shall tby form retain. 

Then “ lady mine,” take back the ring, 

I need no pledge to make me blest. 

No talisman, no spell to bring, 

Thought that can never be exprest, 
Since whatso’er’s my future lot, 

Believe me thou’lt be ne’er forgot. 

* RATIONAL LOVE. 

We know the power of beauty ; 
but to render it permanent, and make 
human life happy and agreeable, it 
must have the beauties of the mind 
annexed, for, as doctor Blair very 
justly observes, “ Feeble are the at- 
tractions of the fairest form, is 
nothing within corresponds to the 
pleasing appearance without. Love 
and marriage are two words much 
spoken of, but seldom found united. 
To be happy in the choice of the 
fair one we admire, is to cultivate 
that regard we experience for her, 
into lasting esteem. The connubial 
state was certainly designed to heigh- 
ten the joys, and to alleviate the 
miseries of mortality. To cherish 
and admire her, who came into your 
arms, the object of joy and pleasure ; 
and to comfort the same dear object 
of your affection, when the clouds of 
adversity surround her. Happy 
within yourself, and happy in your 
connections, you ought to look up 
to the Author of all good gifts, and 
to give him praise in the liveliest 
hour of social enjoyment.” What 
avails all the pleasure of this sublu- 
nary state, if, when we shiA. the flat- 
tering scene, the man is unhappy, 
where happiness should begin, at 
home / An uninterrupted interchange 
of mutual endearments, among those 
of the family, imparts more solid 
satisfaction, than outward show, with 
inward uneasiness. Love is a ten- 
der, and delicate plant 5 it must be 
guarded from all jrncletpent blasts, 
or it will droop its head and die. To 
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enliven our hours, to pass our life 
agreeably, let us enrich our menta! 
soil; for this joined with love, will 
forever adorn this happy state. A 
young lady, being asked her opinion 
of love, said, a If youth and beauty 
are the objects of your regard, love , 
founded on youth and beauty, can- 
not possibly endure longer than 
youth and beauty last. Love should 
be sincere and generous, as Heaven 
first inspired it, and courtship void 
of mean dissimulation. But love, 
at this time of day, is raising the im- 
agination to expectation above na- 
ture, and laying the sure foundation 
of disappointment, on both sides, 
when Hymen shifts the scene.” 
Love then, according to this amiable 
*young lady 's opinion, is a passion 
fovndcd on esteem. A sincere re- 
gard for the object of our affections, 
joined with a love the most pure, ra- 
* tiouai, and dignified. 

DR. HERSCHEL. 

Dr. Ilerschel, the celebrated as- 
tronomer, was originally brought up 
- to his father’s profession, that of a 
musician, and accompanied a Ger- 
man regiment to England, as one of 
the band, performing on the haut- 
boy. While acting in this humble 
capacity in the North of England, 
a new organ was built for the parish 
church of Halifax, by Snetzler, 
which was opened with an oratorio, 
by the well-known Joah Bates. Mr. 
ilerschel, and six other persons, be- 
came candidates for the organist’s 
situation. A day was fixed on which* 
each was to perform in rotation ; 
when Mr. Wainwright, of Manches 
ter, played, his finger was so rapid 
that old Snetzler, the organ-builder, 
ran about the church, exclaiming, 
44 He run over de key like one cat : 
he wSlJ not give my pipes time to 
speak.” 

During Mr. Wainwright’s per- 
formance, Pr. Miller, the friend of 
Herschel, inquired of him what 


chance he had of following him ? 
44 I don’t know,” said Herschel, 
44 but I am sure fingers will not do.” 
When it came to his turn, Herschel 
ascended the organ loft, and pro* 
duced so uncommon a richness, such 
a volume of slow harmony as aston- 
ished all present ; and after this ex- 
temporaneous effusion he finished 
with the old hundredth Psalm, which 
he played better than hit opponent. 
“ Ay, ay,” cries old Snetzler, 44 tub 
is very goot, very goot inteet ; I will 
luf tish man, he gives my pipes room 
for to apeak.” 

Herschel being asked by what 
means he produced so astonishing 
an effect, replied, 44 1 told you fin- 
gers would not do it and producing 
two pieces of lead from his waistcoat 
pocket, said, 44 One of these I laid 
on the lowest key of the organ, and 
the other upon the octave above; 
and thus, by accommodating the 
harmony, I produced the effect of 
four hands instead of two.” This 
superiority of skill obtained Her- 
schel the situation ; but he had 
other and higher objects in view, to 
suffer him long to retain it. Per . An. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

A new Method of heading Cabbages 
in the Winter . 

Last fall, at the usual time oftak- 
ing in cabbages, I had a number 
well grown, but had no appearance 
of a head. I dug a trench on the 
southern declivity of a hill, about 
eighteen inches wide, and twenty or 
twenty-two inches ijeep, and took 
eighty-six cabbages of the above 
description, and set them out in the 
bottom of the trench, in their natural 
position, with the roots well covered 
with sand : I then filled the trench 
with straw on each side of the cab- 
bages, and laid straw over the tops 
of them, to prevent the sand from 
getting in ; then placed a rail over 
the middle of the trench,? to prevent 
any pressure oh the cabbages, and 
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then completed the work by throw- 
iag on more straw, and forming a 
ridge of sand over the whole, to keep 
out frost and water. In the latter 
part of March, I opened the trench 
and took out the cabbages, and 
found each one with a common sized 
head, white, solid, and well tasted. 

Anon. 

From a late English publication . 
PEVEREL OF THE PEAK. 

This title has been announced in 
the Edinburgh Magazines as that of 
the Novel which is to succeed the 
Fortunes of Nigel, by the author of 
Whverly. ' 

• • * • 

From a recent visit to this spot, we 
ore prepared to enjoy with delight 
any fine descriptioos of its bold and 
unusual landscapes. The rude and 
frightful hills, opening into the most 
pastoral valleys (such as the vale of 
Castleton, which stretches from the 
Shivering Mam-Tor all along beneath 
the ruins- of the Peak Castle), and 
watered by lovely streams, such as 
the Wye, the Dove, and the Derwent, 
do not prevent external feat urea more 
worthy of the pen of Waverly, than 
do the internal wonders of this extra- 
ordinary region. The Peak-cavern 
is in itself an inestimable treasure ; 
for imagination could not conceive a 
place more suited to a tale of feudal 
romance, and ruthless assassination. 
This tsemendous excavation is 750 
yards in JeQgth, its entrance the most 
grand and soleftn that fancy could 
devise, under an impending canopy of 
a huge rocky arch. Soon is the light | 
of day lost in its recesses ; subterra- 
neous streams are passed, and alter- 
nately we wind along low-roofed and 
rugged passages, dripping caves, and 
• spacious domes, possessing more than 
cathedral magnitude, and more than 
Gothic gloom. But not only this ca- 
vern, but the whole of the Peak of 
Derby, must be seed to have the ef- 
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fects upon the mind appreciated.-— 
We never spent a fortnight of more 
un mingled gratification than in ma- 
king a tour of this remarkable region; 
and at this season of the year, when 
such excursions are so generally ta- 
ken, we are sure no recommendation 
of ours could lead to a greater gratifi- 
cation than that of a visit to the Peak 
of Derby. The natural beauty and 
stalactytical caves of Matlock; the 
druidicai remains of Robin Hood’s 
Leap, and adjacent Moor ; the Rock- 
ing Stones, of many tons weight, mo- 
ved by m finger ; the exploration of 
Mines ; the ancient baronial edifice of 
Haddon Hall ; the more modern 
splendour of Chatsworth ; the delights 
of Bakewell ; the wonders of Castle- 
ton and its vicinage ; the ebbing and 
flowing Well ; and Buxton, with all 
its attractions — are within the scope 
of ten day’s enjoyment — and we-will 
venture to say that there is no district 
of the same extent in Europe, which 
offers greater attractions to the curious 
of every class. But our recollected 
admiration of these scenes has divert- 
ed us from Peverel of the Peak, to 
whose ruined walls we paid a length- 
ened visit, examining their ancient re- 
mains with the utmost interest. The 
Saxon Herring-bone still exists in the 
wall of the Keep. The balltum and 
its two square turrets are in good pre- 
servation ; one of the latter inhabited 
by a person who keeps the place.— 
The zig-f^ ascent from Castleton on 
the east side, though you see the Cas- 
tle on the top of the hill, is hardly 
practicable without a guide, and very 
laborous. the summit would re- 
pay a hundred times the toil. To the 
south the sight reposes on the sweet 
vale af«Castleton. The west is comr 
manded by higher mountains, bet ween 
which and the Peak, runs a deep ra- 
vine, whose side towards the Castle la 
a perfect precipice. On the north 
and north-east are seen the striking 
outlets from |his hill-surrounding 
scene, and the famous Mam-Tor, 
whose splintery rocks often descend 
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with a voice of thunder into the valley 
below. 

Such is the seat of the once mighty 
famil\ of the Peverels and their histo- 
ry offered to the hand of the Northern 
Magician ; who if he resemble other 
Magicians, will find here every mate- 
rial for enchantment, from the terrific 
caverns of Gnomes or Banditti, to tlie 
loveliest scenes of nature in the midst 
of her more awful forms, the mist-co 
vered hill, and stormy upper peak ; 
and for his humao pictures all th*' 
wildness and feudal grandeur o I 
those times when the Baron’s Keep 
rung to the Bard’s song ; his walls, 
filled with savage retainers, display- 
ed manners and customs well worth 
the preserving record of such a lim- 
ner { and his female companions, his 
family , his friemis, and his foes, bore 
a stamp and impress so peculiar, 
as to be susceptible of being wrought 
into the tapestry of fiction with all tfie 
fidelity, spirit, and interest of ivanhoe. 

From the Haverhill Gazette . 
THE CREATION. 

We select the following eloquent 
paragraph from the Sermons of Dr. 
Worcester, now in press. Every 
thing from the pen of this great man, 
« whose praise is in all the churches,” 
must possess a commanding interest. 
But his writings need not the influence 
of his name, to secure a cordial recep- 
tion from the public. E afcry page is 
marked with a richness of illustration, 
and elegance of language, which must 
gratify the taste, while the resistless 
voice of truth sways 4be conscience. 

“ Carry back your contemplations, 
my brethren, to this scene of wonders. 
The immensity of space, an immea- 
surable void; not a being, not a thing 
existing, besides him, who inhabiteth 
eternity. In a moment, at his word, 
the immense mass of unformed mat- 
ter starts into being. Suns, and stars, 
and planets, are formed, and fixed in 
their stations, or launched into their 


orbits, to run their appointed courses 
in perpetual circuit through the hea- 
vens. From primeval darkness, light 
bursts forth to cheer the new creation. 
The faith is enriched and adorned 
with all the treasures and beauties of 
the mineral and vegetable kingdoms. 
The diamond glitters m its bed ; the 
hills are clothed with grass, and the 
valleys with corn ; the lily and the 
rose unfold their beauties to the day ; 
and the fruit tree and the vine present 
iheir rich, their delicious products.— 

I he air, the earth, and the waters,are 
peopled with numberless species of 
auimal and sensitive beings ; birds, 
insects, beasts, and fishes, of every 
description. Last of all, man co m e s 
from his Maker’s hand, as lord of this 
lower creation ; looks round in pleas- 
ing astonishment; surveys the shi- 
ning heavens, and the beautifully va- 
riegated earth, all finished in perfec- 
tion ; theo turns, as by divine inspira- 
tion directed, and adores the mighty 
power which created and arranged the 
>tupendous whole. Contemplate this 
amazing work, and say, does not the 
system of nature declare the power of 
God ? What power, short of infi- 
nite, could create a single particle of 
matter ? What shall we think, thee, 
of the creation of worlds ? What 
power, short of infinite, coold form 
the meanest insect ? What, theo, 
shall we think of the formation of the 
whole magnificent and unmeasured 
universe ? We are overwhelmed, wo 
are lost in the contemplation !” 

FLOATING AGRICULTURE. 

Delos, the birth place of Apollo, 
was stated to have been a floating 
island. Mexico, a couutry with which 
we shall be better acquainted, pre- 
sents us with such phenomena . 7 The 
city exhibits this wonderful spectacle. 
l*he natives take the roots of marsh 
plants, bushes, and other l^ht mate- 
rials, and form a sort of lattice work 
by twisting them firmly together.— 
Having finished this platform, they 
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spread upon the surface the mud 
Vhich they draw from the bottom oJ 
thi 4 lake ; they are commonly made 
in a quadrangular shape, 8 rods lone 
and 3 wide, elevated- to the height of 
a foot from the surface of the water 
On these they cultivate every species I 
of flower and the garden herbs, Fve- 
ry day of the year, at sunrise, innu- 
merable boats are seen loaded 
with the productions of these floating 
gardens arriving at Mexico, in th** 
largest are found small trees, and ca- 
bins of light workmanship for the 
owner. When he wishes to change 
his neighborhood, the owner and his 
friends take to their boats, and tow 
away the real estate te any part of 
the lake be thinks proper. These 
gardens are places of delightful re- 
creation — moving messes of bloom 
and beauty, and song and fragrance 
Baltimore M. Chronicle . 

ON MARRIAGE. 

Woman, in the hour of adversity, 
and when the sorrows and cares of 
this life are gathering around, and 
spreading a gloom over our path, 
shines with resplendent lustre, if found 
supporting and cheering, with angel- 
like patience, the partner of her mis- 
fortunes. ’Tis then we are led to 
wonder bow so delicate a form, pos- 
sessed of sucb acute sensibilities, can 
support, and sometimes stem, the 
torrent of such u a tide of woes,” as 
not onfrequently has drfren man, 
clothed in the boasted armour of phi- 
losophy, to the last act of desperation 
he can possibly commit ; that is, rush- 
ing in tne face of Heaven, blackened 
as a self-murderer. 

View those solitary, isolated beings, 
who live, as they call it, independent, 
and never enjoy the pleasure that 
flows from social life, who prefer to 
lounge away their leisure hours in the 
Mansion-House, or some other place 
of fashionable resort, to spending them 
fa the society of the softer, virtuous 
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sex They know nothing either of a 
husband’s care, or parent’s anxiety 
tor his offspring’s welfare. The finer 
sensibilities of the soul, and tender 
emotions which swell the bosom of 
the truly happy, are to them either 
unknown, buried in the rubbish of per 
rentage , overgrown with the brush* 
wood or brambles of “ book-learned 
skill or. perhaps, their stiff necked 
pride is wounded by that woe of 
woes, the “ pangs of love despised.” 

The pen of the poet has furnished 
us with many examples of domestic 
comfort aud happiness. 1 know of 
iio better effusion on this deiightfl|l 
theme, than Burns’ “Cotter’s Sang* 
day Night,” or that beautiful little 
poem of Cotter’s, beginning with 
“ Dear Cloe,” &c. Such pieces as 
these, can give us but faint ideas of 
what It is to be seated m a snug 
apartment, surrounded by one’s own 
family, drinking a glass of good cider, 
and passing the hours with teaching 
the little ones to lisp the praises of 
their Creator, even when articulation 
is imperfectly understood. 

I cordially agree with Franklin, in 
believing early marriages to be most 
productive of happiness. The pas- 
sions, inclinations, and feelings, in 
youth, are easier moulded to the pro- 
pensities of the individual who may 
be our partner. 

To the rich in worldly goods, I 
would say, marry, if you wish your 
wealth to become a blessing ; and to 
those whnpe happy lot it is to earn the 
bread of industry, I would repeat the 
same — marry, and enjoy life while it 
lasts ; to old bachelors— -’t is needless 
to repeat the word — I again say, re- 
pent and marry. 

If these remarks, or hints, should 
afford the thoughtful mind one good 
idea, give theunthinkipgone hint tow- 
ards reformation, or even drawasmile 
from the grave and sensorious, then 
the writer will think nimself amply 
rewarded. 

digitized ^QJlJTAlREj 
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HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 

Truth and Sincerity . 

1 Nothing, perhaps, is more beauti- 
ful, or more rare, than a character in 
which is do guile. Guile insinuates 
itself into our hearts and conduct to 
a degree of which we are little aware. 
Many who would be shocked at an 
actual breach of truth, are notwith- 
standing, far from sincere in manner 
or conversation. The mode in which 
they speak of others when absent, is 
wholly inconsistent with their profes- 
sions to them, when present. The} 
it# relate a fact, not falsely, but lean- 
m to that side which tells best foi 
themselves, they represent their own 
actions in the fairest colours; they 
have an excuse ever ready for them- 
selves, and too often at the expense 
of others. Such conduct, if not co- 
ming under the character of direct 
falsehood, is certainly a species of de- 
ceit, to be severely condemned, and 
strictly guarded against, not only in 
ourselves, but in our children ; for we 
shall find them early prone to art, 
and quick in imbibing it from others. 
It fe not enough, therefore to speak 
the truth, our whole behaviour to 
them should be sincere, upright, fair, 
and without artifice ; and it is e*pe 
rience alone ftiat can prove the excel- 
lent effects that will result from such 
a course of conduct. Let all who are 
engaged in the care of children, con- 
aider it a duty of primary, of essential 
importance, never to deceive them 
never to employ cunning to gain their 
ends, or to spare present trouble. Let 
them not for instance, to prevent a fit 
of crying, excite expectations of a 
pleasure which they are aot certain 
can be produced ; or assure a child 
that the medicine he must take is uice. 
when they know to the contrary. If 
a question be asked them which they 
are unwilling or unable to answer, let 
them freely confess it and beware of 
assuming power or knowledge which 
they do not possess, for all artifice is 
*not only sinful, but is generally de- 


I tected even by childrefi ; and we shall 
experience the truth of the old pro- 
verb, “ a cunning trick helps but once, 
and hinders ever after.” No one who 
is not experimentally acquainted with 
children,, would conceive how clearly 
they distinguish between truth and 
artifice; or how readily they adopt 
those equivocal expedients, in their 
own behalf, which they perceive, are 
practised against them. 

Great caution is required in making 
promises, and in threatening punish- 
ment, but we must be rigid in the per- 
formance of the one, and in the inflic- 
tion of the other. If for example, 
we assure a child unconditionally, 
that after his lessons, be shall have a 
top, or a ball, no subsequent ill beha- 
viour on his port should induce us to 
deprive him of it. Naughty or good, 
the top must be his ; and if it be ne- 
cessary to punish him, we must do it 
in some other way than by breach of 
engagement. For our word oset 
passed, must not be broken . 

HOW TO ESCAP? THE TORTURE. 

Several soldiers of Montgomery^ 
Highland regiment were taken prison- 
ers by the American Indians. Allen 
Macpherson, one of them, witnessed 
the miserable fate of his fellows, who 
had been tortured to death by the In- 
diaus, and seeing them preparing to 
commence the same operations upon 
himself, made signs that he had some- 
thing to communicate. A u interpret 0. 
Was brought. Macpherson told them 
that provided his life was spared a 
few minutes, be would communicate 
the secret of an extraordinary medi- 
cine, which if applied to the skin* 
would cause it to resist the strong®** 
blow of a tomahawk or sword, and 
that if they would allow him to go to 
the woods with a guard, to collect the 
plants proper for this medicine, he 
would prepare it, and allow the ex- 
■periment to be tried on his.ownneck, 
by the strongest and roost expert war* 
rior amongst theip.j story 
gained upon the superstitious cred* 
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lity of the Indians, and the request of 
the Highlander was immediately com 
plied with. Being sent into the 
woods, he soon returned with such 
plants as he chose to pick up. Ha- 
ving boiled these herbs, he rubbed his 
neck with their juice, and laying his 
head on a log of wood, desired the 
strongest man among them to strike 
at his neck with his tomahawk, when 
he would find that he could not make 
the smallest impression ! An Indian, 
levelling a blow with all his might, 
cut with such force, that the head flew 
off to the distance of several yards. 
The Indians were fixed in amazement 
at their own credulity, and the address 
which the prisoner had escaped the 
lingering death prepared for him : 
but instead of being enraged at this 
escape of their victim, they were so 
pleased with his ingenuity, that they 
refrained from the inflicting farther 
cruelties on the remainder of the pri- 
soners — Stewart’ 8 Sketches . 


INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 

The following story as related by 
Conrad Weiser, an interpreter of the 
Indian language, a considerable time 
anterior to the American revolution, 
is copied from doctor Franklin’s Es- 
says. The contrast between the hos- 
pitality of the original natives of this 
country, and its present “ civilized in- 
habitants,” is strikingly portrayed by 
the “ Savage” Canassetego, both in 
Us treatment to Weiser, and his rela- 
tion of his journey to Albany. 

Conrad Weisbr had been natural- 
ized among the Six Nations, and spoke 
well the Mohuck language. In going 
through the Indian country, to carry 
a message from the governor to the 
council at Onondaga , he called at 
the habitation of Canassetego) an old 
acquaintance, who embraced him. 
spread furs for him to sit on, placed 
before him some boiled beans and ve» 
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nison, and mixed some rum and wa- 
ter for his drink. When he was well 
refreshed, and had lit bis pipe, Canas- 
setego began to converse with him : 
asked him how he had fared the many 
years since th?y had seen each other, 
whence he then came, what occasion- 
ed the journey, &c. Conrad answer- 
ed all his questions; and when the 
discourse began to flag, the Indian, 
to continue it, said, M Conrad, you 
have lived long among the white peo- 
ple, and know something of their cus- 
toms : I have been sometimes at Al- 
bany, and have observed, that once 
m seven days they shut up their shops, 
and assemble all in the great house ; 
fell me what it is for? What do 
ihey do there ?” “ They meet there,” 
says Conrad, “ to hear and learn good 
things , ” “ I do not doubt,” says the 
Indian, ‘“that they tell you so, they 
have told me the same : but I doubt 
rbe truth of what they say, and I will 
tell vou my reasons. I went lately to 
Albany to sell my skins and buy 
blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. 
You know I used generally to deal 
with Hans Hanson ; but I was a little 
inclined this time to try some other 
merchants. However, I called fiist 
upon Hans, and asked him what he 
would give for beaver. He said he 
could not give more than four shil- 
lings a pound : but, says he, I cannot, 
talk on business now ; this is the day 
when we meet together to learn good 
things , and I am going to the meeting. 
So I thought to myself, since 1 cannot 
do any business to day, I may as well 
go to the meeting too, and I went 
with him. There stood up a man in 
black, and began to talk to tbe people 
very angrily. I did not understand, 
what he said .• but perceiving that he 
looked much at me, and at Hanson, I 
imagined he was angry at seeing me 
there ; so I went out, sat down near 
the house, struck fire, and lit my pipe, 
waiting till lh« meeting should break 
up. I thought too that the msn had 
mentioned somethiiig(q(> beaver i I 
suspected it might b* the subject of 
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their meeting. So when they came 
out, I accosted my merchant, Well, 
Hans, says I, I hope you hwe agreed 
to give more than four shillings a 
pound.” “ No,” says he, “ I cannot 
give so much, I cannot give more 
than three shillings and sixpence.” 
“ 1 then spoke to several other deal- 
ers, but they all sung the same song, 
three and sixpence, three and six- 
pence. This made it clear to me that 
my suspicion was right; and that 
whatever they pretended of meeting 
to learu good things , the real purpose 
was to consult howto cheat Indians in 
tfye price of beaver. Consider bat a 
little, Conrad, and you must be of my 
opinion. If they met so often to learn 
good things , they would certainly 
nave learned some before this time. 
But they are still ignorant. You 
know our practice. If a white man, 
in travelling through our country, en- 
ters one of our cabins, we all treat 
him as I do you ; we dry him if he is 
wet, we warm him if he is cold, and 
give him meat and drink, that he may 
allay his thirst and hunger; and we 
spread soft furs for him to rest and 


steep on: we demand nothing in 
return.* But if I go into a white 
man’s bouse at Albany, and ask for 
victuals and drink, they say, Where 
is your money ? and if I have none, 
they say, Get out, you Indian dog. 
You see they have not learned 
those little good things that we need 
no meetings to be instructed in, be- 
cause our mothers taught them us 
when we were children ; and therefore 
it is impossible their meetings should 
be, as they say, for any such purpose, 
or have any such effect ; they are only 
to contrive the cheating of Indians 
in the price of beaver J* 

* It is remarkable that in all ages and 
countries, hospitality bas been allowed as 
tbe virtue of those, whom the civilised 
were pleased to call barbarians; the 
Greeks celebrated the Scythians for it 
The Saracens possessed H eminently, aad 
it is to this day the reigning virtue of tbe 
wild Arabs. St. Paul too, in the relation 
of his voyage and shipwreck, on the island 
of Melila, says, “The barbarous people 
shewed us no little kindness ; Tor they 
kindled a fire, and received us everyone, 
because of the present rain, and became 
of tbe cold.” — F ranklin. 


For the Masonic Kegibter. 

MIDNIGHT STANZAS. 

’Tis night — and in darkness the visions of youth 
Flit solemn and slow o’er the eye of the mind, 

Tbe hope, that excited, hath perished, and truth 
Laments o’er the wreck it is leaving behind. 

’Tis midnight— and wide o’er the regions of riot, 

Are spread deep in silence the wings of repose. 

And man, sooth’d from revel, and lull’d into quiet. 
Forsakes in his slumbers the weight of his woes. 

How gloomy and sad is the scowl of yon heaven, 
Whose azure the clouds with their darkness invest, 

Not a star in the shadowy concave is given, 

To omen a something like hope to the breast. 

Ah ! where are the friends in whom #as my trust, 
Whose bosoms with mutual affections did bum? 

Alas ! they are gone to their homes,*in the dust. 

And tbe grass rustles drearily over their urn ! 
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While I in a populous solitude languish, 

Mid foes who surround me, and friends that are cold 1 , 

Oil ! the pilgrim of earth, oft has found, in his anguish; 

The heart may be wither'd before it is old. 

N 

Affection can soothe but her votaries an hour. 

For soon as the flame it has raised, it departs. 

But, Ah ! disappointment has poison, and power 
To ruffle and sour the most patient of hearts. 

Too oft ’neath the barb-pointed arrows of malice* 

Has merit been destined to bear and to bleed. 

And he who of pleasure has emptied the chalice. 

Has found that the dregs are full bitter indeed. 

• / * 
But let the storms of hdversity low’r — ’l is in vain ; 

Though friends should desert me, and foes should combine : 

Such may kindle the breasts of the weak to complain. 

It only can teach resignation to mine. 

For far o’er the regions of doubt, and of dreaming, 

The spirit beholds a less perishing span. 

And bright in the heavens the rainbow is gleaming, 

The sign of forgiveness from Heaven to man. 


CONCERT OF ANIMALS, n 

Thd abbot of Baigne, a man of fj 
wit, and skilled iii the construction of 
»ew musical instruments, was order- 
ed by Louis XI, king of France, 
more in jest than m earnest, to pro- 
cure him a concert of swine’s voices. 
The abbot said that the thing could 
doubtless be done, but that it would 
take a good deal of money. The 
king ordered that he should have 
whatever he required for the purpose. 
The abbot, says Bay le, then “ wrought 
!■ a thing as singular as ever was seen, 
f For out of a great number of hogs of 
several ages, which he got together, 
and placed under a tent, or pavillion, 
covered with velvet, before which he 
had. a table of wood painted, with a 
certain number of keys, he made an 
organical iustrument, and as he played 
upon the said keys with little spikes, 
which pricked the hogs, made 
them cry in such order and conso- 
nance, he highly delighted the king 
and all his company. 


IMPERIAL BON-MOT. 

Charles V, who had so long distin- 
guished himself as a persecutor of all 
who differed from the orthodox faith, 
ippears in his retirement to have 
coroe to his senses on the subject of 
intolerance. He had thirty watches 
on his table, and observing that no 
Woof them marked the same time* 
he exclaimed, “ How could I imagine 
rhat in matters of religion I could 
make all men think alike. A servant 
carelessly entering his cell, threw 
down all the watches. The emperor 
laughed, and said, u You are more 
lucky than I, for you have found the 
way to make them all go together P 


From the Hudson Balance . 
DESPERATE ASSASSINS. 

A couple of desperadoes are tra- 
versing our country, and making 
dreadful havoc of property and lives 
of old and young. They nave alrea* 
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dy slain more of the inhabitants than 
were slain in battles, and perished m 
prison ships, during the American 
war; and, at the same time, the\ 
have wasted more substance than 
would pay the national debt. Their 
strength is invincible. The method 
of attack is to strike people on the 
head, then instantly they trip up tin ir 
heels, pick their pockets, and continue 
their blows on the head until they 
have quite beat out their brains. — 
Though they infest public houses 
chiefly, they are also at private clo- 
sets of private houses, in workshops 
of mechanics, and in the fields of 
farmers. In some instances whole 
families have fallen victims to these 
murderers ; nay, whole towns have 
beeen ravaged and ruined by them 
One poor man hereabouts , that had 
formerly been an industrious, thriving 
mechanic, has very lately been mur- 
dered by them in a manner too shock- 
ing to relate ; and there are several 
others in the vicinity who have been 
daily attacked by them, robbed of 
their money, smitten on the brain 
pan, khocked down, and in all n* 
spects so violently handled that an 
alarming stupor had succeeded, aul 
they are already brought to deaths 
door. In a word, the country is iu 
imminent danger from a couple of 
outlandish miscreants, who mock ai 
reason, trample upon the precious 
rights of man, and equally bid de 
fiance to the law and gospel. The 
names of these two ruffians are RUM 
and BRAJNDY. 

u Let us not exult unnecessarily 
over human deficiencies. The more 
we know of our own defects, the 
more candid shall we become tow- 
ards those of others— and certainly a 
•■good mind will always regard them 
rather with sorrow than contempt. — 
Let us also consider that “the thou 
sands” with whom we have but little- 
sympathy, may often be prepared by 
the wisdom of Providence for othci 
friendships; and, in a different sphere I 


to ours, may fill their station with 
equal, perhaps with superior propri- 
ety. On nothing is mistake so geoe- 
ral as an observer. 

To Correspondents. 

Since the suspension of the Register, 
we hare received a great number of 
communications, on various subjects, 
tor which we return our grateful thanks, 
ind which shall all be attended to in 
rheir turns. 

“ T?on Qutxotte” had much better 
make an attack on the new wiod-mill 
in Rivington -street, than to attempt to 
convert the Masonic Register into a 
vehicle of scurrility, or a machine to 
answer the views of any political party. 

“ Dkcius,” though well written, 
smells .too strong of powder. We arc 
“ friends of peace.” 

41 Charles,” on Pride, isratbertoo 
personal, and gives some unjustifiable 
allusions. 

*' Honor and shame, from no condition 
rise. 

Act well your part, there all the 
honour lies.” 

The son of a “ferryman,” or U* 
nephew of a man who 4 “ peddles ginger- 
bread,” whose heart is possessed of the 

milk of human kindness, * and dis- 
dains a mean action, is as farsuped*' 
to a dissolute prince, as the angel G* 
briel is superior to an oyster. 

» 

OBITUARY. ■* 

Dtkd, on the 3 1 st of October last, of 
I he late prevailing pestilencc^ompww* 
Jljst. \rmimc LiELAnd, of Rising S®* 
chapter. He has left a discoosofcte 
vidoifr, and a number of children* 
■ides a large concourse of weopwfc 
fiends.* His loss will besevertty^ 
by tho masonic family. 

“ An honest man's the noblest wodtf 
God.” 
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Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Magazine. 

BY LUTHER PRATT. ' 


And above all things have fervent charity among yourselves : for charity 
shall cover a multitude of sins. 

Use hospitality one to another without grudging. 

PST¥ft. 
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For the Masonic Register. 
CHRISTIAN MASON. 

NO. nu. 

BY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

Before we proceed to elucidate the 
sublime mysteries of the fourth de- 
gree, it will be necessary to allude, 
more particularly than has yet been 
done, to the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple ; and point out their relation 
and correspondence to that spiritual 
temple which we are all called upon 
to rebuild in ourselves, in order that 
the Lord may take up his abode 
' with us. It is not of the external 
form arid body of masonry that we 
are treating, although its order, har- 
mony, and beauty, are well worthy 
of our attention and admiration. 
But it is the internal soul and spirit, 
(without which the body would be 
a mere lifeless statue) that we wish 
to describe and recommend. It is 
not every one that has kneeled at 
the masonic altar, (although he may 
have treasured up in his memory the 
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catechectical lecture of every de- 
gree) that is truly and properly a 
mason ; for there are too many, alas ! 
who see no deeper than the surface ; 
who rest contented with contemplat- 
ing the beauty of the casket, without 
once dreaming of the jewels, and 
treasures within it. 

Not so the truly enlightened and 
spiritual-minded mason. He reads, 
in the sublime mysteries around 
him, a history of his own heart and 
life ; and sees, as in a mirror, a faith- 
ful picture of himself. His deliver- 
ance from spiritual darkness and 
bondage, and every particular of his 
journey through the wilderness of 
temptation, to the promised Canaan 
of rest, is represented and re-acted, 
in a manner so clear, lively, and im- 
pressive, as to fill his whole soul with 
humility, gratitude, and adoration, 
to that Being whose arm conducted 
him on the way. Such a mason 
seeks for truth as for hid treasures ; 
his eyes are opened ; he passes at 
once through the veil of the letter, 
and perceives that masonry, like 
“ the king’s daughter, is all glorious 
within.” 
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The tabernacle , in the days of 
Moses, and the temple , in the days 
of Solomon, were similar in their 
general design and structure, and, 
of course, in their representative 
character. It is true that, as to 
their external structure, they were 
formed of different materials; but 
their compartments and internal 
structure were the same ; both ac- 
cording to the pattern seen in the 
Mount ; and they are both termed 
the sanctuary . 

The tabernacle was a sort of 
moveable building made of pillars 
and boards, set in sockets of silver, 
and fine linen curtains, embroidered 
with cherubs, and coupled with loops 
and tacks of gold , that the whole 
might be taken to pieces, and car- 
ried with the children of Israel in 
their journeys. It stood on a large 
space of ground, which was called 
the court of the tabernacle, an ob- 
long square a hundred cubits long, 
and fifty cubits broad ; and all the 
tribes pitched their tents round about 
it. It was covered with fine linen , 
and skins of rams dyed red, and 
badgers’ skins. 

But the temple built by Solomon, 
was a most glorious structure of 
stone and timber, raised at Jerusa- 
lem, in place of the moveable taber- 
nacle, of which (as to the internal 
structure, furniture, &c.), it was an 
enlarged copy. Like the taberna- 
cle, it was subdivided into three com- 
partments, the court, the holy-place , 
and the Sanctum Sanctorum, or Ho- 
ly of Holies. In the first compart- 
ment, or the court, were placed the 
ten lovers, and the brazen sea resting 
upon twelve oxen, and the altar of 
burnt-offering; together with their 
furniture, all of brass. In the second 
compartment, called the holy-place, 
were found the table of shew-bread, 
overlaid withhold; the golden candle- 
sticks, and the altar of incense. But, 
within the veil, in the third compart- 
meat, the Sanctum Sanctorum, or 
Holy of Holies, was the ark of the 


covenant, in which were put the tables 
of the law ; and over it was the 
Mercy-seat of pure gold, from 
whence the Divine oracles were given 
out by an audible voice, as often as 
God was consulted in behalf of his 
people. It was here the Scheki- 
nah, or Divine Presence was mani- 
fested by a visible cloud, resting over 

I the mercy-seat, on the ends of which 
stood the cherubim of gold, veiling 
their faces with their wings, at the 
awful Majesty of the Divine Pres- 
ence, acting as a defence, according 
as it is written, “ On all, the glory 
shall be a covering .” 

The foundations of this glorious 
edifice , u were of great stones — eoft- 
ly stones , and hewed stones, all made 
ready before they were brought 
thither, so that neither hammer nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron , was heard 
in the house while it was building.” 
This famous fabric was supported by 
fourteen hundred and fifty-three 
columns, and two thousand nine 
hundred and six pilasters ; all hewn 
from the finest Parian marble. 
There were employed in its building 
three grand-master 8 ; three thousand 
a fid three hundred masters , or over- 

I seers of the work ; eighty thousand 
fellow-crafts ; and seventy thousand 
entered apprentices , or bearers of 
burdens. All these were classed ami 
arranged, by the wisdom of Solomon, 
in such a manner, that neither envy, 
discord, nor confusion, were suffered 
to interrupt that universal peace and 
tranquillity which then pervaded the 
world. Although seven years were 
employed in building this magnifi- 
cent temple, the work wai never 
once interrupted by the elements, for 
it did not rain in the daytime during 
the whole of that period. 

From the foregoing very brief 
and imperfect description of the ta- 
bernacle and the temple , it must ap- 
pear evident to every enlightened 
mind, that much useful instruction 
is involved in the subject To en- 
ter into a particular detail, however. 
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of she meaning and signification of of right and -wrong, which have been 
the several parts of these glorious stored up in his mind. If he wisely 
structures, would be to write a folio yields to this divine impulse, he is 
volume. But to the heavenly-mind- then gradually introduced, as before 
ed mason, every particular is seen to described, into the outer court of the 
be full of meaning, and fraught with temple, where he finds the purifying 
spiritual instruction. The founder layers and the brazen sea, in which 
turn stones, the curtains , the hooks his natural defilements are to be 
and tacks, some of which were of washed away. Here too he finds 
gold, and others of silver ; the sock- the brazen altar, on which he is to 
ets of the pillars, whether of brass sacrifice his worldly loves and earth- 
or of silver ; the three compart- ly affections ; where the natural 
ments, with their respective fumi- man is to be slain, and “ raised ', from 
ture, whether of woody of brass, or of a life of sin to a life of righteousness.” 
gold ; the lavers and brazen sea; This process thus far, is beautifiilly 
the altars for sacrifice and incense ; represented, figured, and typified, in 
the different mdterials and colours the three first degrees of Masonry, 
of the veils and the curtains; all as the reader must have already seen, 
these, though too often overlooked But let him not indolently remain 
by the superficial mason, as matters in the very porch of the temple, nor 
of trifling import, or of tedious mi- rest satisfied with small advances in 
nutiae, are full of the most important the regenerate life ; but let him rather 
meaning, and were intended to con- “ press on toward the mark of the 
vey to the mind the most edifying high calling” of his Divine Master, 
lessons of wisdom, and such lessons Let him be duly prepared for a fur* 
they do convey to every one whose ther manifestation of light, and led 
eyes have been really opened to see forward into the second compart- 
and acknowledge the sanctity of our ment, called the Holy place, or the 
institution, and the internal divinity Sanctuary . 

of those scriptures on which it is And here what an ineffable lustre 
founded. In the words of the apos- beams upon his delighted soul. Here 
tie, such a mason views all these i are seen the golden candlesticks , 
things as the “ pattern of things in shedding a heavenly light, even di- 
the heavens;” and is enabled to trace vine truth proceeding from divine 
the beautiful analogy which exists love . Here, also, is 9een the altar 
between the mystic temple and his of incense , on which the subdued, 
own renovated mind. the humbled, affectionate soul, is to 

Such a mason readily perceives offer up the holy incense of prayer, 
that man, in his natural unregener- praise, and thanksgiving, more ac- 
ute state, has not even entered the ceptable to Jehovah than the “ blood 
outer court of the temple ; and con- of bulls or goats.” Here too is seen 
sequently has not washed away his the table oftheshew-bread, of which 
impurities in the lavers or brazen the regenerate soul is now permitted 
Hg, which stand in this court for to taste, as a sacred pledge of that 
that express purpose. He is still in holy conjunction with the Lord by 
a state of spiritual blindness ; he has love and faith which is about to take 
no perception tof heavenly things ; place. All these things are beauti- 
he is immersed in * the love of self fully represented, figured, and typi* 
and the world ; and all his affections fied, in the fourth , fifth, and sixth 
are absorbed in earthly pursuits. degrees of Masonry, as the reader 
But the spirit of God is for ever wifi perceive, if he still has the pa- 
u moving on the face of the waters,” tience to accompany us. 
and brooding over the knowledges The soul, thus further purified 
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and prepared, is now permitted to 
pass within the veil, even into the 
Bolt/ of Holies, where is seen “ the 
golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant, overlaid round about with 
gold* wherein is the golden pot that 
Bad manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded, and the tables of the cove- 
nant ; and over it the cherubims of 
glory shadowing the mercy-seat; 
of which we cannot now speak par- 
ticularly.”* 

Happy, thrice happy soul ! Thy 
warfare is now at an end ; thy trials 
and conflicts are over; thou hast 
fought the good fight ; henceforth 
there is laid up for thee a crown of 
imperishable glory ; thy six days* 
labour is now at an end ; thy sabbath 
of rest is come, for thou art conjoin- 
ed, by faith and love, to Him who is 
the Lord of the Sabbath . He who 
hath overcome the world, hath taken 
up his everlasting abode in the tem- 
ple of thy heart, and he will confer 
upon thee that peace which passeth 
all understanding ; thy joy shall now 
be full ! The waters of temptation 
shall be divided before thee, as they 
were before the ark of old, and thou 
shalt pass over on dry ground. 

But this is anticipating our sub- 
ject ; for we should now proceed to 
elucid ate the mysteries of die Fourth, 
or Mark degree. The next num- 
ber shall, therefore, be devoted to 
that purpose. 

Companion Brackenridge’s 
ORATION. 

The following excellent oration 
was pronounced before the com- 
panions of Webb royal arch chapter, 
and the brethren of Land Mark 
lodge, Versailles, Kentucky, on the 
anniversary of St. John the evange- 
list, in December1ast,by companion 
J. R. Brackenridge, of Lexington 

* Hebrews tx 9 4 , 5 . 


royal arch chapter. A unanimon* 
vote of thanks to the author was 
passed, and a copy for publication 
respectfully solicited. 

Brethren, and Fellow Citizens, 

There exists in the human mind a 
sentiment of elevated and instinctive 
'admiration for the more stern and 
lofty virtues of our nature. Thus, 
when we contemplate the ardent pa- 
triotism of Epaminondas, breathing 
sis it were, along the line of his em- 
battled countrymen ; or the brave 
Leonidas, greeting his stately form 
in defiance of the storm of war ; or 
the venerated Regulus, the destinies 
of contending empires resting on his 
nod, returning amid the agonised 
entreaties of his afflicted country- 
men to Carthage, to death, our 
I minds are filled with high emotion, 
and we catch with enthusiastic avidi- 
ty, the inspiration of their virtues. 
There is something in the splendour 
of vast achievements that dazzles 
and' bewitches; there is something 
in the pomp of successful ambition 
which pours a tide of delusive joy 
over the human heart. Yet when 
we calmly investigate the deeds 
which attach such apparent dignity 
' to the hero’s death, or shed such a 
lustre around the patriot’s career, 
shall we not often find them cruel, 
bloody, and unchristian? Alas! what 
is the hero’s lame but the wreck of 
human existence ? Or, on what so 
frequently as the ruins of other na- 
tions, does the patriot erect the proud 
fabric of his own ? Far different are 
the achievements, which we are this 
day met to celebrate. The path of 
virtue, is that of obscurity, and qui- 
etness, and peace. The light winch 
shines along its rugged steep, unlike 
the meteor glories of the world, 
which dazzle to mislead us, ^nd shine 
the brightest on the eve of their ex- 
tinction, is steady and eternal. It 
enters the soul, and expands and 
elevates itto a region where the voice 
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ofkuman vanity is mute, and human 
splendours are but darkness. 

This is the natal day of Saint John 
the Evangelist We are met to 
commemorate the birth and useful- 
ness of one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of our species ; one of the chosen 
messengers of Heaven ; the tender- 
est friend of the Saviour; the fa- 
vourite disciple of our Lord. What 
more shall we say of him ? Follow 
him through all the vicissitudes of 
his fortune ; mark the depth of his 
self devotion ; the simplicity and 
dignity of his character; the sublimi- 
ty of his conceptions; follow him 
through the splendours of his apoca- 
lyptic vision ; then view him repos- 
ing on the bosom of his Master, and 
receiving at the cross the tenderest 
legacy which the heart has to be- 
queath, and at every incident of his 
long life does not the heart leap with 
a prouder throb when we hail him as 
a brother and patron of our order ? 
What has been said of his great co- 
temporary may, with equal truth, be 
said of St. John. His powerful and 
diversified character seems to have 
combined the separate excellencies 
of all the other sacred writers : — the 
loftiness of Isaiah ; the devotion of 
David ; the pathos of Jeremiah ; the 
vehemence of Ezekiel ; the didac- 
tive gravity of Moses ; the elevated 
morality and practical sense of St. 
James ; the noble energies and burn- 
ing zeal of St Peter, added to the 
strong argumentative powers, depth 
of thought, and intensity of feeling, 
which so peculiarly distinguished the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. Never 
was there a man more eminently fit- 
ted to combat the difficulties with 
which he was surrounded, and to fill 
the glorious destiny .which awaited 
him. 

He who delineates the character 
of ourexisting and splendid institu- 
tion, is placed in the same situation 
with him who writes the biography 
of a living individual. Distinctive 
qualities cannot, indeed, be invent- 


ed, nor the current of actions divert- 
ed from its channel ; but every vir- 
tue may be made to shine with a 
lustre not its own ; every excellence 
piay be magnified ; every imperfec- 
tion veiled, and the little iraportend- 
ing rill, which wandered in silence 
through the mea£ may become, if 
we -accept the enthusiastic testimony 
of the admirer who traced its course, 
a majestic river, on whose broad bo- 
som the wealth of nations floats. If, 
on the contrary, we view the picture 
as drawn by an enemy,, we scarce 
recognize in the gloomy colouring 
and furrowed lines of the distorted 
countenance, the least resemblance 
to those features which affection has 
engraven on our hearts. Prejudice 
has discoloured, or passion extin- 
guished the spring-blossom of their 
beauty ; and though a faint likeness 
may be perceived, all the loveliness 
which endeared them to us is gone* 
It is one of the merciful effects of 
decay, that it scatters a benevolence 
of recollection around the objects 
which are subjected to its remorse- 
less influence. It not only melts 
down prejudices, and extinguishes 
animosities, but it gives to affection 
itself a deeper tone of tenderness. 
It sheds a moon-light glory over its 
dominions, pale and pure, more se- 
rene. and lovely than the flood of 
splendour poured from the meridian 
sun of life. That which is illumi- 
nated appears softer than when view- 
ed in a stronger ray, while whoever 
was obscure or unsightly, sinks into 
masses of shadow which the eye can- 
not penetrate, and which, while they 
conceal the deformity, give a char- 
acter, a deeper solemnity, to the 
whole scenery, and afford a pleasing 
contrast to the mild light which 
sleeps upon it Such are the more 
obvious difficulties which present 
themselves m the investigation of 
the subject before us. We profess 
not to be entirely free from their in- 
fluence. 

The science of masonry consists 
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of three departments, each in its taa- . 
ture distinct from the rest, yet all 
most mtknately and beautifully con- 
nected. These departments are its 
symbols, its mysteries^ and its prin- 
ciples. This is a diMiftction which, 
though not always made by masons 
themselves, is not. only intelligible, 
but absolutely necessary to the cor- 
rect understanding the scope and 
design of the institution. Before the 
invention of letters, the knowledge 
of important events was preserved 
from, generation to generation by 
oral tradition. But the manifest 
danger that facts might be distorted, 
and concomitant circumstances em- 
bellished by the fancy or prejudices 
of those through whom they were 
transmitted, pointed out the necessi- 
ty of some more precise and restrict- 
ed method for their communication, g 
Hence the use among all rude na- 
tions of symbolical figures. In the 
first dawnings of civilization, those 
representations were usually taken 
from the simplest and most common 
objects with which savages are con- 
versant. As nations advanced in 
improvement, we find the more ob- 
vious principles of science, and the 
implements for their practical use, 
made subservient to the design of 
perpetuating the knowledge they 
possessed. Thus astronomy, agri- 
culture, and architecture, have af- 
forded materials for the most copious 
symbolic languages. From this lat- 
ter are mostly drawn the hierogly- 
phics of masonry, which constitute 
the most perfect system of the kind, 
of which any knowledge has been 
preserved. Their design is two- 
fold ; through them has been trans- 
mitted to us the most important oc- 
currences in the history of our order; 
and they afford besides the most 
beautiful illustrations of the precepts 
it inculcates, and the duties it en- 
forces. Whence may be seen their 
intimate connection m one of their 
uses with the mysteries, and the 
other with the principles of the in- 


stkation. The JtoMMflrca&telamwa 
to masons only; the latter is ably 
explained m most of the numerous 
publications which have treated of 
the subject. Of the mysteries of 
masonry it is necessary to any bat 
little. Their design must be known 
to all. They are the cord which 
binds us indissolubly to each other. 
It is by them that every mason must 
vindicate to himself the rights and 
privileges of the order, and the pe- 
culiar immunities of each particular 
degree which he may claim to pos- 
sess. It is by their agency that we 
have been preserved, as we believe, 
from the foundation of the world, 
but as can be clearly proven, from 
the days of Solomon, a distinct and 
peculiar class. They constitute a 
science the most varied and beauti- 
ful, each degree complete in itself, 
yet the union of all forming a most 
symmetric whole. They resemble 
the union of every colour in a ray of 
light When we reflect on their im- 
portance to the craft ; on the mil- 
lions of human beings of every gene- 
ration, who have been members of 
the order, and on the strong commu- 
nicative propensity of the species, we 
may be surprised that greater inter- 
est and anxiety are not evinced by 
the craft generally, when die strong 
probability of their revelation is urg- 
ed. This apparent apathy arises 
from the conviction that such sug- 
gestions are vain and false. The 
disclosure of the minutest mysteries 
of the order, would exhibit a degree 
of desperate and short-sighted villa- 
ny but rarely to be found in the his- 
tory of mankind. There is also an- 
other consideration which tends to 
produce the same effect. Mysteri- 
ously as our secrets have been pre- 
served, and important as it certainly 
is, that the knowledge of them should 
be confined to the members of the 
institution ; its gradations of distinc- 
tion and of skill, would render the 
disclosure of many of them much 
less ruinous than is generally imagia- 
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cd. He who is possessed of the 
mysteries of one, or even of several 
degrees of masonry, is no more a 
mason than an acquaintance with a 
few of the simplest mathematical 
axioms, confers a knowledge of the 
stupendous operations of feat bound- 
less science, or than fee smattering 
a few sentences of unintelligible jar- 
gon, can give a just perception of 
fee rich and exhaustless beauties 
which fee stores of classical litera- 
ture unfold. 

There are few inquiries more in- 
teresting in their nature than those 
which tend to inform us of fee char- 
acter and design of those institutions 
which have occupied much of the 
consideration of mankind, or which 
could exert much influence over their 
happiness. Nor can we, in any way. 
more readily effect the object of our 
research, than by an examination of 
fee principles by which their actions 
have been directed. For though 
the consequences of our actions may 
be frequently unknown to us, and 
are generally beyond our controul, 
a scrutiny of the causes which have 
operated to produce them, and of 
fee rules by which they have been di- 
rected, will supply us wife some idea 
of their general result. Fortunate- 
ly in the present instance, fee object 
of our attention is not of difficult ob- 
tainment. The principles of mason- 
ry areaswidelydiffused as fee extent 
of creation. They are drawn from 
the operations of nature, and fee in- 
junctions of nature's God. Formed, 
at first by that reason which so pecu- 
liarly distinguishes man above all 
other creatures, and perfected by fee 
successive revelations which fee 
Almighty has been pleased to make 
us of his will, they constitute a sys- 
tem of fee purest and most perfect 
morality. The hallowed volume of 
inspiration is fee depository of our 
faith, our principles, and our hopes. 
By its light we hope to be directed 
through fee gloomiest dispensations 
of life ; to be cheered by its influ- 


ence m u the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of death,” and covered with it, 
as with* a mantle at fee judgment 
bar of God! 

The effectdtaf such an mstitution 
upon society at large, and upon the 
individual happiness of men, cannot 
avoid being permanent and useful. 
That which exists only by system 
and order, cannot encourage confu- 
sion and insubordination, unless by 
fee vilest species of moral suicide. 
That which seizes hold on the 
strongest and tenderest sympathies 
of fee human heart, and wields them 
through a succession of years and of 
honours by fee most powerful im- 
pulses which are known to our nar 
ture, must by fee plainest law of our 
intellectual constitution, strengthen 
our virtuous affections, and vastly in- 
crease the desire and the facilities of 
knowledge. If this be to dupe and 
to degrade mankind, then were ouf 
revilers right to spurn and to despise 
us. But if we direct you to all the 
lessons of fee past, and show you 
that government itself has derived 
its firmest support from those virtues 
which we most especially inculcate ; 
if we point you to the smiles of thp 
helpless; the benedictions of fee 
widow, and the rich tribute of the or- 
phan's tears cheering us on our way, 
then may we contemn the ignorance 
which derides us, and look forward 
wife confidence to the track of glory 
which will illuminate our course, 
when fee childish virulence of Robin- 
son, and fee learned malice of Baru- 
el shall be buried amid fee rubbish 
of a barbarous antiquity. 

Masonry, fee depository of virtue, 
of arts, philosophy and freedom, en- 
lightened our Continent in fee days 
of its barbarity, and now sheds its 
benign influence around the rising 
glories of another. Every part of 
created nature is the subject of its 
; contemplation and its influence. 
From fee minutest ingredient of an 
[ atom, up through all the gradations 
of beauty and of being, to fee span- 
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gled myriad of glories which sur- 
round and light us, it traces and re- 
veals the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Creator. Its principles, com- 
mensurate as we say- £ith the exist- 
ence of man, have survived the shock 
ef time, and the decay of empires. 
Nations have arisen, and have tri- 
umphed, and have passed away, 
leaving scarce a fragment on which 
the eye of philanthropy might re- 
pose, or whence history could trace 
the story of their fame. The land 
of Maro, and Tacitus, and Tully, 
exists only in the decayless empire 
of the mind. Their descendants, 
standing amid the monuments of 
their country’s freedom, and the de- 
caying tombs of those at whose 
frown the nations trembled, in un- 
blushing corruption hug their gilded 
chains, and smile over their infamy ! 
The canvass glowed beneath the 
pencil of Apollos, and the marble 
breathed under the chisel of Phidias ; 
Athens was mute at the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, and the waves of his 
rocky Chios, were still at the sound 
of Homer’s harp. Yet the land of 
Aristotle is now the abode of igno- 
rance, and the descendants of those 
who fell at Marathon and Salamis 
live — and are slaves ! The shade of 
Hercules no longer dwells on the 
top of Mount CEta. The heights 
of Olympus, the banks of the Pene- 
us, and the vale of Tempe no longer 
resound to the Muses’ song, or 
Apollo’s lyre. The glory of Achil- 
les has departed from Larissa : The- 
bes has forgotten the martial sum- 
mons of Cadmus. Mycenae no 
longer dwells on the fame of Aga- 
memnon, and Philippi could not 
learn even from Brutus to be free l 
The altars of Ida, and Delos, and 
Parnassus, are crumbled into dust : 
Platcea has forgotten the triumph of 
Pausonias, and the sea of Marmora 
that the wreck of an invader once 
rotted on its waves ! Thus has it 
been not only with man, but with all 
those subjects which would seem 


from their nature, leu liable to change 
or decay. Learning, arts, and ac- 
complishments, have changed with 
successive g ene rat ions, or perished 
beneath the weight of remorseless 
barbarism. Not so with masonry. 
Race has followed race, as wave 
chases wave upon the bosom of the 
deep until it dashes against the shore, 
and is seen no more. Thus our order 
has withstood the concussions of a 
thousand generations. The billows of 
every sea have lashed its sides, and 
the storms of every age have poured 
tbeir fury around its bead. Perfect 
at its creation, sublime aitud all the 
changes which have convulsed the 
world, its adamantine column will 
stand unshaken throughout all the 
revolutions of the ages which are to 
come ; or, if it should fall, crushed 
beneath the weight of its own incum- 
bent magnificence, it will carry with 
it in its ruin, half the happiness, and 
half the wisdom of mankind. When 
the Eternal shall wipe from existence 
the little planet we inhabit — when he 
shall gather in his grasp, the splendid 
retinue of worlds which constitute his 
train, and call into judgment all the 
souls which have peopled them, then 
will the principles we profess survive 
the general desolation, and be con- 
summated in the glories of measure- 
less eternity ! 

Such is a brief outline of our insti- 
tution, which, from its remote anti- 
quity — it? unknown origin— -its mys- 
terious preservation, and its vast ex- 
tent, forms the most remarkable 
phenomenon in the history of roankiod. 
As far back as the human vision can 
penetrate, we behold her moving in 
quiet majesty along the stream of time, 
apparently unconcerned in the events 
which were trauspiring, hut really 
exerting an influence over the con- 
cerns of men— mate indeed, but ex- 
tensive as the countries over which 
her votaries were dispersed. 

The sketch which we have given 
is but a distant external view of the 
temple of ourorder * A superficial 
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view of the Cartoons of Raphael will 
not bring the observer acquainted 
with the style of that great master. 
Much time must be devoted to each 
to feel its individual force and gran- 
deur of outline and expression ; for 
although they are all the productions 
of the same matchless pencil, and 
have all therefore a correspondent 
style, they cannot be judged of, one 
by the other ; but must be diligent- 
ly studied apart. Thus it is with 
this stupendous fabric. Every atti- 
tude in which it can be viewed is 
striking and magnificent ; but every 
change of situation produces a cor- 
respondent change of appearance. — 
To those who are not masons we 
would say — study well its graceful 
proportions, its imposing aspect, its 
rich and gorgeous decorations. — 
Every" view will afford a lesson for 
future practice. Here the natural 
and dignified simplicity ; the ex- 
quisite symmetry of Doric architec- 
ture, solicits your admiration : there 
you behold the richer Ionic drawn, 
as we are told, from the matchless 
proportions of Diana, and made im- 
mortal by being used in her Ephe- 
sian temple. Moving on, you may 
contemplate the plain and solid 
strength of the Tuscan ; the rude 
magnificence of the Gothic, and the 
light and graceful proportions, the 
delicate and rich decorations of the 
beautiful Corinthian. 

Brethren and Companions , 

To you we would say, enter the 
expanded portals of our consecrated 
dome. Contemplate with awe and* 
admiration the splendours which 
surround you. Remember that you 
stand upon holy ground, and amid 
the labours of the best and wisest of 
mankind. The accumulated tro- 
phies of cduntless generations lie 
open before you. All that is lovely 
in nature ; all that is beautiful in 
art 5 all that genius could create, or 
skill embody, solicits your admira- 
tion, and urges you to advance. — 
Pause not with heathen indifference 
vol. 11. 17 


| at the vestibule, but prosecute your 
I search through the glittering apart- 
ments, until you shall arrive at the 
Holy of Ho liflg, a nd gaze undazzled 
upon its flodtfSf glory. Each step 
you advance Will afford you a richer 
theme for admiration; a stronger 
inducement to virtue, an undiscover- 
ed source of usefulness and know- 
ledge ! May your lives “become 
beautiful as the temple, peaceful as 
thtf atk, and sacred as its most holy 
place. May your oblations of piety 
and praise be grateful as the incense; 
your love warm as its flame, and 
your charity diffusive as its fra- 
grance. May your hearts be pure 
as the altar, and your conduct ac- 
ceptable as the offering/ ‘May 
the exercises of your charity he as 
constant as the returning wants of 
the distressed widow, and helpless 
orphan. May the approbation of 
Heaven be your encouragement, 
and the testimony of a good con- 
science your support. May you be 
endowed with every good and per- 
fect gift, while travelling the rugged 
path of life, and finally admitted 
within the veil of Heaven to the full 
enjoyment of life eternal P 5 So 
mote it be. Amen. 

- THE FEMALE MASON. 

I supped lately with a brother, 
(sftys a late author,) whose lady was 
exceedingly inquisitive to know all. 
The husband, in order to keep her 
i:t good humor, amused her with the 
assurance (after she had previously 
declared that she never would betray 
him) that ail the secret of freemason- 
ry was to he silent the first five 
minutes of every hour, which was the 
j reason that no woman could be ad- 
I mitted, as it was impossible that she 
could be silent so often, and for so 
I long a time. The lady believed this, 
but was sure there was more, and 
therefore besought her dear to com- 
municate the rest. Agq? much 
coaxing, the niishaha then told her 
that this long silence was to be sue* 
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ceeded with five minutes’ whistling, 
which done they were at liberty to 
employ the remaining fifty minutes 
according to their pleasure. 

Some short time before supper, a 
disagreement took place between 
this loving pair. As far as I could 
understand, our company was in- 
convenient to the lady, who wished 
to have had this day entirely devo- 
ted to domestic business ; but our 
brother, who was always happy to 
entertain his friends, wastes dispo- 
sed to-night, and determined that 
the washing, or any thing else, 
should be deferred, rather than his 
company should be sent supperless 
away. However, the lady’s displea- 
sure was evident ; particularly as 
her husband not only insisted, that 
a supper should be provided, but 
that she should also preside as usual 
at table. This added to her chagrin ; 
and she assured her husband, that 
lie should heartily repent it. 

When supper was brought on the 
table, she endeavoured, but in vain, 
to disguise her anger : the hypocri- 
tical smile always betrays itself. — 
Our friend was one of those prudent 
husbands who always leave their 
wives when angered, to come to 
themselves : thus it was to-night ; 
and we, in compliment to ou* bro- 
ther, took no notice of her discon- 
tent. When the cloth was removed, 
and the wine placed on the table, the 
lady began to talk, this being what 
she was very fond of. However, 
upon the clock’s striking, she was 
suddenly struck dumb : we drank 
her health : no reply. Her hus- 
band spoke to her — in vain. We 
enquired if any thing was the mat- 
ter ; but to no purpose : her taci- 
turnity continued to our great aston- 
ishment. Her husband, I believe . 
began to suspect her design, as he 
pretended uneasiness, and was every 
how and then crying to her : — 
“Moljly, you had better speak; 
don’t make a fool of yourself.” No 
menace, however, could prevail on 


her to open her mouth, till looking 
at her watch, she all of a sudden 
broke out into a loud whistle, crack- 
ing her fingers, and grinning at her 
husband with no little exultation. — 
This uncouth behaviour created no 
little astonishment among the guests, 
who were unacquainted with its ori- 
gin. At last madam exclaimed, 
u There’s the secret for you: a 
woman may be a freemason you 
see ; and you shall make me one m 
spite of your teeth.” “A woman 
may not,” rejoined the husband, 
“ seeing upon every trivial occasion 
she is inclined to blab.” An expla- 
nation followed, attended withaloud 
laugh, which when madam found it 
was at her own expense, she with- 
drew from the table under the great- 
est mortification. 

VALUE OF ASSOCIATIONS. 

The best purposes of life in civil 
society, have led men to such asso- 
I ciations. The mysteries of Greece 
gave freedom to the spirit even of a 
philosopher in the days of ancient 
liberty. Rome consented to accept 
the gift. Roman citizenship gave a 
; rich value to association in civil so- 
ciety ; and the religious orders sup- 
ported the cause of the church, by 
extending the same idea to tl» 
Christian religion. The Jesuits made 
the bold experiment of its power, 
with unexampled success, and might 
have continued in glory, had they 
not been perverted by private ambi- 
tion. Masons have not made a bold- 
er, but safer experiment. Without 
regard to forms 6f government, or 
private opinions, it embraces every 
where what is happy for man, upon 
the laws of his own constitution. It 
puts that as a law, which is found 
convenient ; it takes up so much of 
the character of man, as agrees with 
his first duties. It was thus the old 
Abbe St. Pierre gave the elements of 
his project for a perpetual peace. It 
is thus Kent, in the same design, 
proposes to restore confidence among 
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mankind* Our principles are the 
sober theory of human nature, which 
must bless the world. 

Happy then must we be in our an- 
cient institution. Its objectis to find 
a home, wherever man is tobefbund. 
It bids every brother take the lessons 
of his duty from his heart. There is 
no. obligation of gratitude, but go 
and do likewise. It is man it loves ; 
and with God it unites to bless him in 
every dime. 

SECRETE O? MASONRY. 

It has been hinted by some insi- 
dious and malevolent characters, who 
are excluded from the secrets of free- 
masonry, that, therefore, such socie- 
ty cannot be good. “ If,” say they, 
u their meetings be for the promo- 
tion of probity and virtue, why are 
there so many secrets ?” Nothing 
but what is mischievous^ they think, 
is ever concealed. 

The philosophers of old informed 
us, that to be secret (or silent) was 
to be wise. None but fools babble ; 
wise men keep their counsel. This 
is surely verified in the present times ; 
and I am certain, if the world had 
been acquainted with the mysteries 
of freemasonry, notwithstanding the 
many excellencies it possesses, it 
would not have been in existence 
now 5 for, seeing that by secrecy, 
friendship is proved, so by secrecy 
friends are united. It is the chain 
which unites our hearts and affec- 
tions ; and without which there can 
be n6 honour. When friends part, 
they should faithfully lock up in 
their hearts each other’s secrets, and 
exchange keys. 

But why is it supposed that secrets 
imply some mischievous or unwor- 
thy designs Are there not secrets 
hi every family ? and why not in a 
society ? Does not a member there- 
by fed himself secure ? and is not 
he, through this decorum , enabled 
to relate any secret misfortune which 
he would be very loth to advertise 
the public of? Secrecy is the union 


of hearts; and the more important 
the secrets, the greater is his confix 
dence who imparts them ; the 
greater his honour who preserves 
Uiem. 

The utility of having secrets in a 
society is to prove by secrecy, that 
the members thereof are men of 
probity, truth, and honour ; who caB 
withstand all inducements to viola? 
tion of a trust, and prove themselvq| 
above deceit, and too strong fon 
temptation. I 

We are told that there are secrets 
above. Many of the divine deter- 
minations no men knoweth, not even 
the angels which are in Heaven ; 
and seeing that we are enjoined to 
be secret even in charity, there is, to 
use a common phrase, much virtue 
in secrecy. Why then attribute to 
the arcana of freemasonry aught that 
is improper or uiyust, when the most 
noble of all virtues, charity, may, for 
aught they know, be included among 
those secrets ? 

In order to prove the utility of se- 
crecy, I shall here delineate two 
characters which form a perfect con- 
trast : Tom Tattle and Jack Wary. 

Tom is a wild, unthinking fellow, 
so much addicted to loquacity, that, 
if intrusted with a secret, he would 
die, if he did not tell it immediately. 
Indeed, Tom Tattle could never 
keep his own secrets : the conse- 
quences of such imprudence have 
frequently been fatal. He once lost 
a place by too freely and unguard- 
edly communicating his intention, 
and the source of his interest, by 
which means he was supplanted.— 
Another time he lost a mistress by 
expatiating upon her charms, and 
discovering that she had a fortune. 
Such attractions induced one of the 
many to whom he imparted this se- 
cret, to become acquainted with the 
lady, and poor Tom was again sup- 
planted ! This imprudent confi- 
dence has likewise subjected him to 
much ridicule ^ Jp disappointments 
being always the more mortifying, 
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as they were consequently known to 
his friends, who, according to cus- 
tom, forbore not to deride the man 
who could not be silent till he had an 
occasion to speak. Misfortunes are 
rendered double by becoming pub- 
lic. Thus it is with Tom Tattle ; he 
goes to every one to let them know 
tlME he intends to wait on my lord 
tOTnorrow mask such a favour. To- 
iimtow comes ; andiie is obliged to 
cJSfess his lordship refused him. — 
Athene ver any one, according to the 
usual phrase, and as a prelude to some 
discovery, says, Can you be secret ? 
the question hurts his pride, and he 
promises to be as silent as the grave; 
but his tongue, like the tombstone, 
tells every passer-by what the con- 
tents are. This has brought poor 
Tom into many scrapes; he has 
been obliged to fight several duels ; 
but, till shot through the head, he 
will never be able to keep a secret. 

No so with Jack Wary. He is so 
exceedingly cautious and reserved, 
that all his actions are to himself on- 
ly. No one knows how much he 
owes, or how much is due to him ; 
yet Jack can be communicative at 
times 5 it is not, however, to Tom 
Tattle that he would impart any of 
his secrets, but to one of his own 
stamp, who can be equally prudent 
and reserved. 

Such is the character of Jack, that 
his friendship is universally courted, 
lie is never involved in any quarrel; 
he never offends ; he never breaks 
his word ; and, as he troubles no one 
with his own affairs, of course he es- 
capes all the sarcastic rubs of his 
neighbours. Notwithstanding, Jack 
can be on some occasion inquisitive ; 
he will be curious when he means to 
be of service, and officious when 
anxious to perform the task of 
friendship. In this instance, curio- 
sity is laudable, though for the most 
part reprehensible. 

These two characters were pro- 
posed to a lodge for admission. — 
Tom, as it may be naturally conclu- 


ded, was rejected ; while Jack, on 
account of his well-known prudence 
and integrity, was immediately ad- 
mitted : he soon arrived to the ho- 
nour of becoming master, and met 
with the warm approbation of his 
brethren. 

AHIMAN REZON. 

The Ahiman Rezon is a code of 
laws, which has existed from time im- 
memorial, for the government of the 
craft, and is usually denominated the 
Book of Constitutions. The word 
Ahiman signifies u a brother prepa- 1 
red, or brother of the right hand. ” 
The word Ahi is, literally translated, 
the “ brother of the Lord.” Rezon 
implies either lean, small, secret , or 
prince . These words, well known to 
the fraternity, were in use in the days 
of our illustrious grand master Solo- 
mon ; and have descended, among 
many other things, to the present 
fraternity of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons. « 

Since the grand convocation at 
York, when these regulations were 
systematized, every grand lodge has 
the inherent right of forming an ad- 
ditional code for the better preserva- 
tion of the lodges immediately under 
its jurisdiction. The ancient land- 
marks, however, including the primi- 
tive Ahiman Re? on, ire preserved 
unimpaired. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

When Raleigh (sentenced to death 
by the contemptible James) was upon 
the soaffold, he desired the spectators 
to join with him in prayer to God, 
“ whom,” said he, “ I have most 
grievously offended, being a man of 
vanity, who have lived a sinful life in 
all sinful callings — for I have been a 
soldier, a captain, ,a sea-captain, and 
a courtier, which arfe^till courses of 
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' wickedness and vice.” Havings put 
'off his doublet and gown, he desired 
the executioner to show his axe.— 
This not being doBe readily, he said. 
u I prithee let me see it. Dost thou 
~ ' think that I am afraid of it ?” Upon 
which it was handed to him. He 
felt the edge of it, and smilingly ob- 
A served to the Sheriff, “ This is a sharp 
medicine ; but it is a physician that 
will cure all diseases.” Being asked 
which way he would lay himself on 
the block, he replied, “ So that the 
heart be right, it is no matter which 
1 way the head lieth.” And on the 
signal being given by himself, the ex- 
ecutioner beheaded him in two blows, 
his body never shrinking nor moving. 
Lady Raleigh procured his head, and 
kept it by her seventeen years; and 
his son Ca re w afterwards preserved it 
with equal care and affection Before 
his condemnation, he had repeatedly 
said, he had rather die in the way he 
did, than by a burning fever ; and on 
the scaffold he seemed as free from 
all apprehensions, as if he had been 
a spectator and not the sufferer— nei- 
ther voice nor countenance failing 
him. 

THE FLOATING BEACON. 

( Concluded from page 1 10.^ 

Next day, while I was walking the 
deck, and anxiously surveying the 
expanse of ocean around, Anger- 
stoff requested me to come down to 
the cabin. I obeyed his summons, 
and found him there. He gave me 
a ‘book, saying it wq# very entertain- 
ing, and would serve to amuse me 
during my idle hours ; and then 
went above, shutting the dUors care- 
fully behind him. I was struck with 
his behaviour, but felt no alarm, for 
Marietta sat at work near me, appa- 
rently unconscious of what had pass- 
ed. I began to peruse the volume I 
held in my hand, and found it so in- 
teresting that I paid little attention to 
any thing else, till the dashing of oars I 
struck my ear. I sprung from my 
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chair, with the intention of hastening 
upon deck, but Marietta stopped me, 
saying, “ It is of no use* The gang- 
way doors are fastened.” Notwith- 
standing this information, I made an 
attempt to open them, but could not 
succeed. I was now convinced, by 
the percussion against the vessel, 
that a boat lay alongside,and Ihesspi 
a strange voice addressing Anger- 
stoff. Fired with the idea of deli- 
verance, I leaped upon a table whiph 
stood in the middle of the cabin, and 
tried to push off the sky-light, but 
was suddenly stunned by a violent 
blow on the back of my head. I 
staggered back and looked round. — 
Marietta stood close behind me, 
brandishing an axe, as if in the act 
of repeating the stroke. Her face 
was flushed with rage, and, haying 
seized my arm, she cried, “ Come 
down, instantly, accursed villain ! — 
I know you want to betray us ; but 
may we all go to the bottom if you 
find a chance of doing so.” I strug- 
gled to free myself from her grasp, 
but, being in a state of dizziness and 
confusion, I was unable to effect this, 
and she soon pulled me to the 
ground. At that moment, Anger- 
stoff hurriedly entered the cabin, ex- 
claiming, " What noise is this ? — 
Oh, just as I expected ! Has that 
devil — that spy — been trying to get 
above boards ? Why haven’t I the 
heart to despatch him at once ? But 
there’s no time now. The people 
are waiting — Marietta, come and 
lend a hand.” They now forced me 
down upon the floor, and bound me 
to an iron ring that was fixed in it; 
This being done, Angerstoff direct- 
ed his female accomplice to prevent 
me from speaking, and went upon 
deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I 
heard distinctly all that passed with- 
out. Some one asked Angerstoff 
how Morvalden did. “ Well, quite 
well,” replied the former ; “ but 
he’s below, and ^pr$|pk fhat he 
can’t see any person.” “ Strange 
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enough,” said the first speaker, 
laughing. " Is he ill and in good 
health at the same time ? He had 
as well be overboard as in that con- 
dition.” " Overboard !” repeated 
Angerstoff, “ what ? — how do you 
mean? — all false ! — but listen to 
me. Are there any news stirring 
ashore?” "Why,” said the strax*- 
ger, " the chief talk there just now 
is about a curious thing that hap- 
pened this morning. A dead man 
was found upon the beach, and they 
suspect, from the wounds on his bo- 
dy, that he hasn’t got fair play.— 
They are making a great noise about 
it, and government means to send 
out a boat with an officer on board, 
who is to visit all the shipping round 
this, that he may ascertain if any of 
them has lost a man lately. ’Tis’ a 
dark business ; but they’ll get to the 
bottom of it, I warrant ye. Why 
you look as pale as if you knew more 
about this matter than you choose to 
tell.” " No, no, no,” returned An- 
gerstoff, I never heard of a murder, 
but I think of a friend of mine who— 
but I won’t detain you, for the sea is 
getting up. We’ll have a blowy 
night, I’m afraid.” " So you don’t 
want any fish to-day ?” cried the 
stranger. “ Then I’ll be off — Good 
morning, good morning. I suppose 
you’ll have the government boat 
alongside by and bye. ” I now heard 
the sound of oars, and supposed 
from the conversation having ceased, 
that the fisherman had departed. 
Angerstoff came down to the cabin 
?oon after, and released me without 
speaking a word. 

Marietta then approached him, 
and taking hold of his arm, said, "Do 
you believe what that man has told 
you.” " Yes, by the eternal hell !” 
cried he vehemently ; " I suspect I 
will find the truth of it soon enough.” 
" My God ! exclaimed she, " what 
is to become of us ? How dreadful ! 
We are chained here, and cannot es- 
cape.” “ Escape what ?” inter- 
rupted Angerstoff ; " girl you have 


lost your senses. Why should we 
fear the officers of justice ? Keep 
a guard over yomr tongue.” " Oh,” 
returned Marietta, " I talk without 
thinking, or understanding my own 
words; but come upon deck, and 
let me speak with you there.” They 
now went up the gangway stairs to- 
gether, and continued in deep con- 
versation for some time. 

Angerstoff gradually became more 
agitated as the day advanced. He 
watched upon deck almost without 
intermission, and seemed irresolute 
what to do ; sometimes sitting down 
composedly, and at other times bur* 
rving backwards and forwards, with 
clenched hands and bloodless cheeks. 
The wind blew pretty fresh from the 
shore, und there was a heavy swell ; 
and I supposed, from the anxious 
looks with which he contemplated 
the sky, that he hoped the threaten- 
ing aspect of the weather would pre- 
vent the government boat from pat- 
ting out to sea. He kept his glass 
constantly in his hand, and surveyed 
the ocean through it in all directions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the 
instrument away, and exclaimed, 
" God help us ! they are coming 
now !” Marietta, on hearing this, 
ran wildly towards him, and put her 
hands in his, but he pushed her to 
one side, and began to pace the 
deck, apparently in deep thought 
After a little time, he started and 
cried, k I have it now !— Its the on- 
ly plan— I’ll manage the business- 
yes, yes— Fll cut the cables, and off 
we’ll go— that’s settled ?” He then 
seized an axe, and first divided the 
hawser at the bows, and afterwards 
the one attached to her stem. 

The vessel immediately began to 
drift away, and^ having no helm or 
sails to steady her, rolled with such 
violence that I was dashed from side 
to side several times. She often 
swung over so much that I thought 
she would not regain the upright po- 
sition, and Angerstoff all the while 
unconsciously strengthened this be- 
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lief by exclaiming, u She will cap- 
size j shift the ballast or we must go 
to the bottom !” In the midst of 
this I kept my station upon deck, in- 
tently watching the boat, which was 
still several miles distant. I waited 
in fearful expectation, thinking, that 
every new wave against which we 
were impelled would burst upon our 
vessel and overwhelm us, while our 
pursuers were too far off to afford 
any assistance. The idea of perish- 
ing when on the point of being sa- 
ved, was inexpressibly agonizing. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I 
had entertained of the boat making 
up with us gradually diminished. 
The wind blew violently, and we 
drifted along at a rapid rate, and the 
weather grew so hazy that our pur- 
suers soon became undistinguish- 
able. Marietta and Angerstoff ap- 
peared to be stupified with terror. 
They stood motionless, holding firm- 
ly by the bulwarks of the vessel ; 
and though the waves frequently 
broke over the deck, and rushed 
down the gangway, they did not of- 
fer to shut the companion door, 
which would have remained open, 
had not I closed it. The tempest, 
gloom, and danger, that thickened 
around us, neither elicited from them 
any expressions of mutual regard, 
nor seemed to produce the slightest l 
sympathetic emotion in their bo-| 
soms. They gazed sternly at each 
other and at me, and every time that 
the vessel rolled, clung with convul- 
sive eagerness to whatever lay with- 
in their reach. 

About sunset our attention was at- 
tracted by a dreadful roaring, which 
evidently did not proceed from the 
waVes around us ; but the atmos- 
phere being very hazy, we were un- 
able to ascertain the cause of it, for 
a long time. At length we distin- 
guished a range of high cliffs,against 
which the sea beat with terrible fu- 
ry. Whenever the surge broke upon 
them, ldrge jets of foam started up 
to a great height, and (lashed angri- 


ly over their black and rugged sur- 
faces, while the why! moaned and 
whistled with fearful caprice among 
the projecting points of rock. A 
dense mist covered the upper part 
of the cliffs, and prevented us from 
seeing if there were any houses upon 
their summits, though this point ap- 
peared of little importance, for we 
drifted towards the shore so fast that 
immediate death seemed inevitable. 

We soon felt our vessel bound 
twice against the sand, and, in a lit- 
tle time after, a heavy sea carried 
her up the beach, where she remain- 
ed imbedded, and hard a-ground. 
During the ebb of the waves there 
was not more than two feet of water 
round her bows. I immediately 
perceived this, and watching a fa- 
vourable opportunity, swung myself* 
down to tne beach, by means of 
part of the cable that projected 
through the hawse-hole. I began 
to run towards the cliffs, the moment 
my feet touched the ground, and 
Angerstoff attempted to follow me, 
that he might prevent my escape ; 
but while in the act of descending 
from the vessel, the sea flowed in 
with such violence, that he was obli- 
ged to spring on board again to save 
himself from being overwhelmed by 
its waters. 

I hurried on and began to climb 
up the rocks, which were very steep 
and slippery ; but I soon grew 
breathless from fatigue, and found it 
necessary to stop. It was now almost 
dark, and when I looked around, I 
neither saw any thing distinctly, nor 
could form the least idea how far I 
had still to ascend before I reached 
the top of the cliffs. I knew not 
which way to turn my steps, and re- 
mained irresolute, till the barking of 
a dog faintly struck my ear ; I joy- 
fully followed the sound, and after 
an hour of perilous exertion, discov- 
ered a light at some distance, which 
I soon found to proceed from the 
window of a small hut. 

After I had knocked repeatedly. 
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the door was opened by an old man, , 
with a lamp in his hand. He started 
back on seeing me, for my dress was 
wet and disordered, my face and 
hands had been wounded while 
scrambling among the rocks, and 
fatigue and terror had given me a 
wan and agitated look. I entered 
the house, the inmates of which 
were a woman and a boy 5 and hav- 
ing seated myself near the fire, rela- 
ted to my host all that had occurred 
on board the floating beacon, and 
then requested him to accompany 
me down to the beach, that we 
might search for AngerstoflT and 
Marietta. “ No, no,” cried he, 
a that is impossible. Hear how the 
storm rages ! Worlds would not 
induce me to have any communica- 
tion with murderers. It would be 
impious to attempt it on such anight 
as this. The Almighty is surely 
punishing them now ! Come here, 
and look out.” 

I followed him to the door, but the 
moment he opened it, the wind ex- 
tinguished the lamp. Total dark- 
ness prevailed without, and a chaos 
of rushing, bursting, and moaning 
sounds, swelled upon the ear with 
irregular loudness. The blast swept 
round the hut in violent eddyings, 
and we felt the chilly spray of the 
sea driving upon our faces at inter- 
vals. Ishuddered, and the old man 
closed the door, and then resumed 
his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me 
upon the floor, but the noise of the 
tempest, and the anxiety I felt about 
the fate of AngerstoflT and Marietta 
kept me awake the greater part of 
the night. Soon after dawn my host 
accompanied me down to the beach. 
We found th£ wreck of the floating 
beacon, but were unable to discover 
any traces of the guilty pair whom I 
had left on board of it. 


I do not believe, says Carpentier, 
that those who are unintelligible, are 


very intelligent. Quintillian has just- 
ly observed, that the obscurity of a 
writer is generally in proportion to 
his incapacity. — Dem. Press. 


GOSSIPPING, 

A DIALOGUE FROM LIFE. 

Mrs, L. Ah ! Mrs. B. I am glad 
to see you. How do you do, 
ma’am ? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma'am, not veiy 
well. I have ha^i a cold for several 
days. Last Thursday night I went 
to pay a visit to our new neighbour, 
and didn’t put on a sha\ri^ you 
know the weather was quite cool, 
and Mr. B. advised me to put on one; 
but I says to him, says I 

Mrs . JL. O, ma’am, did you know 
Sammy Wifiet is going to be mar- 
ried to his rich cousin at last? I al- 
ways told you it would be a match. 
The family, I knew, would never let 
such a fine fortune go out of it. I 
am told they are going to live at her 
fathes’s on the North River. I pity 
her, poor thing, for that The old 
lady, I understand, has not the best 
temper in the world. Besides, I am 
told, she is not heartily for the 
match. She thinks the girl and boy 
are too young for marriage 5 and, 
’pon my word, I think so too. I do 
assure you she is no more than fif- 
teen ; and he, I can’t tell his age ex- 
actly, but I remember he was bora 
about the time of my Jemmy’s mar- 
riage ; and that is, let me see, next 

November will be— pray, 

(looking out at the window) whose 
coach is that ? x 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, I don’t 
know ; some upstart’s, I dare say ; 
but my cold’s so distressing, and I 
have not been out of the house these 
five days, and bavo’r seen a soul at 
home, and just run over to have a 
little chat .with you, though Mr. B. 
was much against my going out dll I 
am quite recovered. * Jf you most 
go,’ says he, ( be sure to put on a* 
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shawl” So I says to Betty, u Bet- 
ty,” says I, “ do run up to my room 
and bring .” 

Mrs . L. Ah, ma’am, now I think 
of it, let me ask you if you’ve heard 
whether the Calthorpes are going to 
stay in their house this year ? I’m 
told they’re going to give it up, and 
going to live in the country : busi- 
ness is so dull, and Mrs. Calthorpe’s 
health is so bad, and their young 
children, and altogether, make them 
resolve to go into the country. So 
they give out ; but 1 understand the 
true reason is, Mr. Calthorpe’s af- 
fairs. But I beg you’ll not mention 
this again as coming from me ; it’s 
mere report, and I dare say an’t true ; 
but I just tell you what I’ve heard : 
it was whispered to me as a great se- 
cret, by Mrs. Pry, who told me not 
to mention it to any body, and I 
wouldn’t, except to a particular 
friend who will keep it to herself. 
Mr. Cakhorpe’s affairs are quite de- 
ranged, and he leaves town to pre- 
vent his ruin ; and that, I think, is 
quite prudent. To be sure, he’s 
lived in too high a style since his 
marriage. His wife had no fortune; 
he married her a poor ga’al , an or- 
phan, poor thing, and living altoge- 
ther on her aunt, who brought her 
up. Pray, ma’am, h^ve you heard 
any thing of thei^ affairs ? 

Mrs . B. Why, ma’am, now you 
put me in mind ; I think I did hear 
something of these folks. A gentle- 
man, a relation of ray husband’s, a 
Mr. — — , I declare I’ve forgot his 
name, a tall, portly man. Mr. B. 
invited him to dinb with us on Sun- 
day, and told me his name. The 
day before, he says to me, says he, 
Let’s have something nice to-mor- 
row, for I’ve asked Mr. , I 

can’t think of his name ; I wonder 
I’m so forgetful ; but my cold’s so 
troublesome that I don’t remember 
nothing. I wanted to take advice, 
but Mr. B. Iqpghed me out of it. — 
* Wouldnfc it be as well,” says I, 
my dear, to send for Dr. Bolus ? 

vol. n. 18 


I’m afraid,” says I, “this shocking 
cold will settle on my lungs.” This 
was on Friday night about dusk ; and 
just as I was speaking, who should 
go by but the doctor himself So 
my husband called him in, and so— 

Mrs.L , . Ah, ma’am, that puts me 
in mind of something I wanted to 
ask you. Pm told Dr. Bolus is real- 
ly engaged to the widow Waddle, 
and that they’re to be married very 
shortly. The widow, I understand, 
has a pretty snug estate, and no 
children, and the doctor’s practice, 
they tell me, is lessening every day, 
since that unfortunate mistake of his 
with Polly Pepperill’s child. I sup- 
pose you’ve heard of this story. — 
The poor child was drooping for 
some time, and the doctor was called, 
and he said it was the meazles, and 
that no time wasn’t to he lost; and 
he physiek’d and physick’d till the 
ppor child actually died. ’Twas a 
sad mistake indeed, of the doctor’s. 
Pm told the family was very angry, 
and the doctor hasn’t held up his 
head since. It’s high time the doctor 
was married, if he means to be at 
all ; though, for my part, Ican’t say 
I’m over-fond of late marriages. — 
What do you think, ma’am ? 

Mrs . B. Why, ma’am, I must 
needs say I don’t like them at all. I 
was married myself at seventeen, 
and I’m sure I have no reason in the 
world to repent that I was married so 
early. Mr. B. was four years older 
than I was; but twenty-one, you 
know, ma’am, is quite young for a 
man : and Mr. B. was in a good way 
of business to maintain a family : 
and, to be sure, we’ve had a family 
to maintain; for Mr. B’s. sisters 
were dependent on him. They lived 
at our house till they were married. 
When Jemmy Mather courted Patty, 
who was tfoe last, I was heartily glad ; 
for you can’t think, ma’am, how dis- 
agreeable it is to have many mis- 
tresses in a family. When the wed- 
ding was fixed, “ I’m sure/’ says I 
to Mr. B. “ Pm glad on’t. The poor 
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girl will get a husband attest,” say* 
I, “ and that’s what she’s wanted,” 
says I, “a long time.” Patty was 
quite too fine a lady for me ; and 
she greatly imposed upon her bro- 
ther’s goodnature. She used to 
teaze him for tickets to the play, 
and ,the assemblies. One night we 
made up a party 

Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, now you 
talk of maiden sisters, what, I won- 
der, will become of Betsey Bolus, if 
he marries ? I am told she’s no 
friend to the match. The widow, I 
understand, made it a condition with 
the doctor, that Betsey should live 
somewhere else. She is quite of 
your opinion, that one mistress in a 
family is enough. And Betsey, they 
tell me, is a little of the old maid in 
her temper : peevish as the deuce ; 
always quarrelling with the maids. 
The doctor can’t keep a servant more 
than a month. The girl who lives 
with me lived with them some time, 
and tells odd stories of Miss Betsey’s 
peevishness. 

Mrs. B. O dear ! it’s clouded up, 
I see. It looks very like for rain. 
I must run home before it wets, or I 
shall only increase my cold. Mr. 
B. made me promise to come home 
if there was the least sign of rain ; 
so, good night, ma’am. Pray come 
over soon ; it’s a long time since 
you’ve called, and I hope you’ll come 
shortly. Good night. 

Mrs. L. La, ma’am, what’s your 
hurry ? Do stay a little longer and 
take tea : it’s just coming in. 

Mrs, B. Can’t, indeed, ma’am. 
Goodnight, goodnight. 


HYMN. 

Jehovah spake ! wide Chaos heard, 

And bowing to his sovereign word, 
Confusion, darkness fled ;• 

While from the deep, the void profound, 
Celestial splendours shone around 
And new-born beauties spread. 

Up rose the Sun in cloudless light, 

Aud at meridian strength and height 


Beam'd from his radiant throne ; 

The Moon was rob'd in stiver rays, 

And mild reflecting solar blaze ; 

Bright gem’d toe stairy zone.* 

The morning Star less lucid still. 

Was orient seen above the bitl, 

And led the van of day ; 

While twice ten thousand worlds of light 
Wade round the gloom of ancient night 
Shed Wisdom's mildest ray. 

“ Let these be signs !" Jehovah said ; 
From pole to pole the signs were spread, 
And mortals bade them hail ! 

For Wisdom, Love, and Power shall be 
Thy signs, O God, and lead to Theo, 
Beyond death's cloudy vale. 


WIER’S CAVE. 



The following description of a 
cave in Augusta county, Virginia* m 
given by general Calvin Jonev® 
a letter to a gentleman in Ncyrth-Ca- 
rolina, from whom it was communi- 
cated to the editor of the Ralegh 
Star, for publication.^ To those of 
our readers who have Aiotseen it, 
particularly that part of them who 
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are delighted in the research for 
the hidden curiosities of nature, and 
a display of the wonders of the Great 
Architect of the Universe, it will be 
peculiarly interesting; and those who 
have had the pleasure of perusing it 
before, will undoubtedly consider it 
worthy of a more permanent preser 
vation than it could receive in the 
columns of a common newspaper. 
The wood cut at the head, was en- 
graved for the Masonic Register, by 
the artist Lansing, 146 Cherry- 
street, New-York. 

My Dsai Sir, 

Detained here (for this day at 
least) by a rain, 1 will occupy a part 
of the leisure it allows, by an endea- 
vour to make you participate in 
some degree in the pleasures my 
tour has afforded me; and as I 
know the interest you take in the 
rude, but bold workmanship of na- 
ture, I will give you an account, 
though a brief and imperfect one, of 
a place very little known, where she 
has made some of her happiest ef- 
forts. 

Since my last from Winchester, I 
have visited the Caves in Augusta, 
and the Natural bridge in the county 
to which it has given name. The 
former exceeded, but the latter did 
not equal my expectations. 1 saw 
the bridge, I presume, under circum- 
stances that were not favourable to 
the emotions of the sublime. I had 
a little before seen the grand, ro- 
mantic scenery at, and around Har 
peris Ferry, where the Potomac 
passes through the Blue Ridge. 1 
had just beheld the wonderaus sub- 
terranean palaces in Augusta ; every 
step, as I advanced up the rich and 
beautiful valley of Shenandoah, 
bounded on one side by the Blue 
Ridge, and on the other* by the 
North Mountains, presented objects 
calculated to keqp tho sublime emo- 


tions in a constant state of excite- 
ment. Besides, my expectations 
concerning the bridge, were too 
highly raised by Mr. Jefferson’s 
splendid and fanciful description of 
it. When I saw it I felt disappoint- 
ed. I walked to the edge, and look- 
ed down without feeling terror. — 

I went below and looked up, and 
was not astonished. It indeed pos- 
sesses grandeur and sublimity ; but 
to my mind, Wire’s Cave is best 
worth the attention of the traveller. 
There eveiy thing that the mind can 
conceive of the grand and beautiful, 
is realized. The bridge affords only 
two or three views — the cave a 
thousand. 

In my progress up the valley, I 
was attracted to Madison’s Cave by 
Mr. Jefferson’s description of it, but 
had much difficulty in obtaining di- 
rections where to find it, other than 
those obtained in the Notes. Maps 
of Virginia I could no where meet 
with, though I made diligent inqui- 
ry, except the old one of Fry and 
Jeffreys, which I saw at Fravel’s in 
Woodstock ; so that it was not until 
I had arrived within 20 miles of the 
U caire I could ascertain its place, and 
there I learned for the first time that 
another Cave had recently been 
discovered near it, and so far sur- 
passing it in extent and grandeur, 
that Madison’s had ceased to be an 
object of curiosity. 

I found the caves to be in the N. 
E. comer of Augusta county, very 
near the Rockingham line, two miles 
from Port Republic, a little town at 
the confluence of the two branches 
of the Shenandoah, 0 a little out of 
the direct route from New Market to 
Staunton, thirty miles from the for- 
mer, and seventeen from the latter 
place, increasing the distance be- 
tween them three or four miles, bat 
more than compensating the travel- 

# Pronounced with a full accent 
on the first and last syllables, “ Shan- 
nondore.” 
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ler (patting other eaori d er atio pt out II be had Inking for the primal 
of the question) at this season of the further discoveries in that direction* 
year, by the superior quality of the I advised the proprietor to put fish 
road. This place may be visited into them, which he promised to do, 
from CharlottviUe, on the ether side so that visitants may probably in a 
of the Blue Ridge, 32 miles distant, fear years add fishing to theenter- 
by a turnpike road through Brown’s tainnsentsafToitledbytheexcnnhiBs. 

f tp. To Richmond is 120 miles. Madison’s Cave, as you know 
expect you would prefer the route from Mr. J efferson’s description, has 
to Brown’s gap, as Monticello would its entrance about two-thinis of the 
then be in your way. way to the top of the hiH, hnme- 

The hiH in which the caves are, diately over the river. The mouth 
pretents a perpendicular front of 200 of Wier’s Cave is parallel to it in the 
feet in height to the south branch of same hiU, two or three hundred 
the Shenandoah, looking northeast- yards further up the river. Madi- 
erty towards the Blue Mountains, son’s Cave penetrates 125 yards, 
three miles distant beyond the river. Wier’s 900. This last was discover* 
Its front on the river is about half a ed in February, 1806, by the man 
mile, but spreading wider as it re- whose name it bears, and this I pre- 
cedes, its height declines gradually pose to give you some fhint idea of 
back until it dissolves into the plain, by a description brief, and nc c cs eta ri - 
Of Madison’s Cave I shall say but ly very imperfect. But to obviate 
little, Mr. Jefferson’s description of its imperfections, and aid your com- 
it being ample. It derives its name prehension, I herewith give yon the 
from the father of the late bishop outlines of its course and apart- 
Madison, who resided near it; and metits, incorrect no doubt, but, bear- 
who, when alive, was equally famed big some resemblance to what h 
for his hospitality, his practical wit, H would represent, and the best I am 
(which lay more in his heels and H able to offer. The letters in the 
fingers than in his head) and his plan will be referred to in the course 
convivial disposition. It has been of our route. The index points to 
known 60 or 70 years, but is now the entrance : the arrows mark the 
little visited as a curiosity. The descent m places where it » most 
N earth in it affords Salt Petre m considerable, 
the proportion of from two to four The cave is solid limestone, tone- 
lbs. to the bushel ; 2000 weight times ascending, but more oemmoa- 
was manufactured here during the ty descending in its course, narrow 
last two years. The earth when airflow at the entrance, hut m eie as* 
brought out, is at the mouth of the mg in height at you advance, inrtB 
cave, put into a plank gutter which it becomes 80 or 90 feet high. — 
conducts it to the bank of the river Water is constantly dropping from 
at the bottom of the hill, where it is the arch and trickling down the sides, 
put into the tubs or vats mixed with not in quantities sufficient to afecc 
wood ashes; water is passed through the tights, or incommode visitors, 
it, and this is evaporated to a salt by This forms stalactites of every pot* 
boiling. The lakes of water which sible form, and every variety of beau- 
are found at the extremity of tbe ty. The colours are for the most 
cave have been navigated by a boat, part white, but sometimes red, and 
and thoroughly explored since Mr. occasionally variegated. It is not 
Jefferson wrote. They are 30 or every where that stone is formed by 
40 feet deep, and bounded on the this percolation of the water. Some 
furthest extremity by rocks sc times it finds little basons formed to 
abrupt, that a footing can no where receive it, and again there are risks 
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through which it fills and damp* I awern. The eomferer wifi setfi# 
pears* I best examples 01 each in fie Sofa 

The entrance h closed by. a door I and Gallery, presently to be men* 
of two feet and a half, , or three feet I turned. At fie upper edge of the 
square. You gr op e through a nar- 1 valance where the depending part 
row passage until you reach the Anti- R commences, there ia a cordon run* 
Chamber, (A) whose arch, 12 or 15 1 mng rouhd each. From this the 
feet high, is supported by pillars in | curtain descends a foot or two, solid, 
the centre. On fie left is a recess but in fie one indented by sem^cir* 
difficult to traverse, on account of the cuter cavities about two inches in 
huge mishapen rocks which are eve- cord, parallel and exactly uniform; 
ry where thrown ruddy about it. — in tire other, instead of cavities there 
From the Anti-Chamber you enter is precisely as much projection, and 
a narrow passage, creep in one place, the proportions m both are as regu- 
and incline your body obliquely to lar and exact, as if they had been 
the left, between two sheets of rock produced by the chisiel of the artist, 
in another. Descending some hewn The Tambourin or Music Room 
steps, and a wooden ladder, you (D") is next. , This abounds wifi 
come into Solomon’s Temple (B) 5 stalactites similar to the curtains in 
on the left is a large fluted column the preceding rooms, but finer and 
called Solomon’s Pillar, ‘and on fie more variouriy toned, and the room 
sides of the apartment are curtains is better calculated for effect These 
descending in wave- like folds from tones (produced by striking) are va- 
the ceiling to the floor. The room rious and good, and were the notes 
is 25 feet high. A recess on fie left ascertained, which each would pro- 
contains a fine basso of water, and is duce, a skilful hand could draw mis- 
called the Bar Room. Ascending a sic from them. You now ascend a 
ladder you find yourself on a steep a natural and well formed staircase, 
narrow rock, from which you look running across the passage with a 
back and see the various beauties of row of banisters along it, of a proper 
fie Temple to great advantage. — height for the hand to rest on ; and 
By another ladder you descend into then descending a ladder into the 
fie Curtain Room, (C) which is pro- Ball Room, (E) which is 100 feet 
fhsely ornamented with a great va- long, and the arch 15 to 20 feet 
riety of beautiful drapery. There high. The floor is smooth and level, 
is such elegance and regularity in and the sides ornamented with cor- 
these ornaments, that, if seen jn tains, colonnades, and various re- 
small detached parts, it would be semblances to household furniture, 
difficult to persuade one that they Betsy’s Sofa is remarkable here for 
were not works of art The cur- its elegance and resemblance to art 
tarns usually descend from the arch The floor has evidently been lower- 
to fie floor on the sides of the cave, ed in time. Some of the columns 
and are from 5 to 6 feet wide, and are ruptured and dissevered in the 
from 2 inches to half an inch thick- middle of the shaft, and do not meet 
ness. They hang from six to by some inches. Others have fallen 
twelve inches asunder, and are com- and lie in ruins, 
manly white and transparent As The curious explorer now comes 
fie drapery in this apartment is fie to the most straitened passage in the 
most' remarkable, though it is found cavern, (F) and which was for some 
in every part of the cavern, it may time the boundary of the discoveries 
be well now, once for all, to take *a in it The way, though enlarged 
pa i rin g notice of two forms that most beyond its original dimenrions, is 
firequentlpoccur in every part of the steep, narrow, and difficult He 
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must creep on all-fours, and on ac- 
count of its descent must go back- 
wards. He is covered with mud, 
fatigued with his posture and exer- 
tions, and it is well if his head and 
bock escape a rude contact with the 
rough stones above him. At length 
he regains his feet; looks back 
upon the narrow aperture by which 
he entered, reflects that he is almost 
a quarter of a mile from the regions 
of upper air, carries his candle with 
more steady hand, and feels himself 
entombed. Knowing that our cor- 
pulent acquaintance, Mrs. T , 

had visited this cavern, I asked my 
guide if she passed these straits. He 
assured me that she did ; “ that she 
crept, and stumbled, and slid along 
like an otter, and got through with- 
out any sort of difficulty, and what 
was more,” he added, “ no woman 
ever yet stopped half way ; they 
always went to the extremity.” 

Descending some steps hewn out 
of the rock, called Jacob’s Ladder, 
you enter the Vestibule, (G) the 
arch of which is about the same 
height as that of the Temple. On 
your left as you enter, a horizontal 
sheet of stone, a foot thick, and 20 
feet in diameter, projects from the 
side of the cave about midway be- 
tween the floor and the ceiling, call- 
ed Mary’s Gallery. This is a stri- 
king object flrom its rich ornaments. 
Connected with this Vestibule is the 
Saloon (H). Returning and enter- 
ing a passage on the left, Washing- 
ton’s Hall, (I) the grandest part of 
the cavern is open to your view. — 
You stand at the entrance ; the 
gpides go forward and arrange lights 
at certain distances. The long level 
floor rings beneath their tread. — 
you see them at a hundred paces 
distance, and hear their voices re- 
sounding from the arch that rises 
sublimely eighty feet over your head. 
Every drop of water that falls rings 
in your ears. On your right is a 
row of marble statues. In the cen- 
tre, before the entracce of Lady 


Washington’s Drawing Room, la a 
statue of noble mein and fair propose 
dons, in the habiliments of an an* 
cient Roman, called Washington’s. 
You gaze and listen in silent rapture. 
At length you are roused from the 
enchantments of the scene by being 
reminded by your guides, that you 
have still much to see. Lady Wash- 
ington’s Drawing Room, fK) is next 
visited ; a spacious and handsome 
apartment. Just within the room 
on the right, is a large Bureau on 
which many names are inscribed. 
I conformed to the general custom 
by engraving the initial letters of 
one I happened then to think of 
In this apartment a rock of immense 
magnitude has fallen from the arch 
ceiling above, and converted into a 
heap of ruins a number of massive 
columns that were standing near it. 
In Washington’s Hall, a column two 
feet in diameter has fallen, probably, 
from the settling of the floor, which 
certainly has a cavern beneath It 
The Diamond Room, (L) is next, 
and derives its name from the spark- 
ling brilliancy of its walls. Tbs 
Enchanted Room, fM) has a wild 
variety, which, by the help ofa vivid 
imagination, may be transformed 
into a new creation. Here, in one 
place, an immense mass of rock 
hangs so loosely over you, so appa- 
rently without support, that it seems 
to threaten you with instant annihi- 
lation. Here is a basin containing 
a hogshead or two of pure water, 
which, after the fatigue experienced, 
is grateful and refreshing. Return- 
ing by the same passage through 
the Diamond Room, you come to 
the Wilderness, (N) rough and irre- 
gular below, on the sides and above. 
Either here or in the Enchanted 
Room, I do not remember which, 
there is a large column of 25 or M 
feet in diameter, called the Tower 
of Babel. The Garden of Edsa» 
O) is the last scene. This mat 
is spacious, lofty, and its dessnte 
are superb and various^)A iwdt 
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apparently floating over yon, called 
Email’s Mantle, a large white cur- 
tain, and a rode called the Salt 
Mountain, seen at a distance through 
a colonnade, are the most remarka- 
ble particulars that I noticed here. 

I now returned and regained the 
mouth of the cave, after having 
been within it two hours and three 
quarters. But the time was too 
short to enable one on a first visit to 
notice the cave with the accuracy 
necessary to give a full or correct de- 
scription of it. An English painter 
who was some weeks here, said that 
years were necessary to give any 
thing like a correct representation of 
It by the pencil. 

The Saloon ( H ) cannot be very 
distant from Madison’s Cave, and 
had time permitted, I should have 
attempted to discover a communica- 
tion between them, by firing a 
musket in one cave, while the re- 
port was listened for in the other. 
The mention of this reminds me of 
the remarkable effect which I am 
told the explosion of a pistol produ- 
ces in some parts of Wier’s Cave. 
The sound is astonishingly loud, 
and is prolonged and echoed back 
from the distant recesses ; and after 
a considerable silence, it is once and 
again returned, when you have sup- 
posed it exhausted. 1 had not the 
forethought to supply myself with 
the means of making this experi- 
ment. 

The temperature of this cave, I 
am told, is 55, and never varies. 

A German of the name of Ay- 
mand, was once the proprietor of 
this cave, and his name has some- 
times been given to it It is now 
die property of Mr. Bingham, who 
keeps a good house of entertain- 
ment near it; but the honour of the 
name is certainly due to the disco- 
verer. Mr. Wier made the discove- 
ry by pursuing, with a dog, game 
which took refuge here, and he pro- 
secuted it with as much ardour, and 
at almost as much peril as Cook pro- 


secuted his discoveries in the track- 
less ocean. The proprietor keeps a 
lock upeirthe door of the cave, and 
charges 50 cents to each visitor, 
which produces him a considerable 
revenue. 

Mr. Charles Lewis, who lives near 
Port Republic, accompanied me in 
my subterranean excursion, and 
contributed much to the gratifica- 
tion of it. 

In following me, I fear you will 
share more of the fatigues than plea- 
sures ; but if I excite your curiosity 
sufficiently to induce you to make 
this place a visit, at some time when 
on your way to Washington, I shall 
have done you an essential service, 
by enabling you to see and enjoy 
much in a little space, an important 
consideration in the economy of a 
life whose duration is contracted to 
a span. 

From the Baltimore Chronicle. 

MAP OF LIFE. 

Having cast our eyes oyer the 
pages of a Newspaper, we could 
not hut be struck with the variety of 
intelligence conveyed in a single 
sheet. It first states the wholesale 
prices current, which brings to view 
the bustle of merchandize; then 
follows an half column of applica- 
tions for letters of administration, 
forcibly reminding us, that many of 
these lately active individuals, are 
now quietly reposing in the arms of 
death; and that many clamorous 
relatives and friends, are thinking 
more of their property, than of their 
ashes. The intelligence now takes 
a bolder swell ; we are told in what 
state a number, a large congrega- 
tion of these transitory mortals are 
doing in their dignified, executive, 
and legislative capacity ; men who 
talk about their rights, as if they 
were of eternal duration. Then a 
case of piracy occurs, showing how 
these important characters may 
hasten the approach of the king of 
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terrors, as if death delayed his ad- 
vances too long j then we have an 
account of a penitentiary, explaining 
the modes adopted by society to se- 
cure to the possessors of property the 
means of enjoying it during the re- 
gular advances of death. Then 
comes a project of internal improve- 
ment ; that for the little time that 
we do remain on this earth, we may 
be allowed the use of internal ca- 
nals, that we may divert riven from 
their ancient courses, every particle 
whereof reminds us of the flow of 
human existence. Then comes ad- 
vertisements for stone masons, build- 
ers, and what not, to inform us that 
these tenants of an hour must build 
houses for their residence that will 
stand longer than themselves, erect- 
ing supero mansions for others to 
inhabit. At last, in a little obscure 
comer of the newspaper, we find an 
obituary passed over as an ordinary 
event, to remind us after all, of how 
little consequence we are. 

THE MARRIED STATE. 

The conjugal state is certainly re- 
plete with friendship of the mart re- 
fined nature ; token two congenial 
hearts unite in virtuous love, their 
every Uttle domestic joy is heighten- 
ed into bUss by a mutual sympathy 
of feeling* The tenderest emotions 
of the souly the warmest effusions of 
tie hearty kindly vibrate to the re- 
sponsive ties of affection and solici- 
tude, and continue to diffuse joy all 
aroiauL 


THE VIPER AND THE LEECH. 

We both prick, said the viper one 
day to the simple leech, we both 
prick; and yet I do not know how 
it is, you are a great favourite , and 
every body runs away from me, or 
strives to knock me on the head* 
Don’t you know why , my Uttle 
dear , repUed the other ; we both 
urick true enough, but my sting gives 


life to ike sick, and yours UBs At 
man who has the strongest health. 

But so watch, and no less, differs a 
goodnatured critic from an ittnatur- 
td one. 

BAD EFFECTS OF CHOLE1L 

To the Editor of the Freesutsom’s 
Magazine. 

Sir, 

Among my acquaintance 1 know 
several who are, according to the 
common definition, very goodnatur- 
ed men, but rather passionate. — 
This description has often induced 
me to reflect oh die effects of cho- 
ler, even in the best tempered peo- 
ple: 

We are told, by due of the sages 
of antiquity, that though passion is 
but a short rage, its fatal effects are 
frequently of long duration. It is 
certain, that a violent heat of temper 
is one of the principal obstacles to 
the tranquility of fife and bodily 
health. Reason and judgment fly 
before it : nothing can check its im- 
petuosity. Choler, with die assist- 
ance of a very few words, has often 
made men unhappy for the remain- 
der of their days ; and in a few j 
minutes deprived them of the most j 
valuable friends, dearly p urchase d 
by the assiduity of many years, h 
frequently reveals the most precious 
secrets of the heart, and renders the 
bilious man ridiculous by the extra- 
vagance of his menaces. How many 
have passed the remainder of their 
days in indigence and obscurity, 
for having been under the donumen 
of rage for a few moments ! 

Choler deprives a man of the uw 
of his knowledge, sense, and judg- 
ment ; it casts such a cloud before 
him, that he does not perceive the 
perils and dangers to which it hm 
exposed him. It makes him deaf 
to the voice of reason, and utter ex- 
pressions which may embitter afl Ins 
future days. 

A passionate man is constantly 
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jiving advantage to those who are 
inclined to injure him ; and his foes 
will not fail to make use of such 
advantages when they present 
themselves. The serene, unruffled 
man coolly avails himself of the heat 
of one who is choleric : instances of 
which we behold daily in our com- 
merce with the world. Choler is 
thus defined by a celebrated writer : 
u It is a factious turn of mind, which 
destroys the health, divests us of 
friends and fortune, gratifies the ma- 
lignancy of oilr enemies, and redu- 
ces us to a level with the brute crea- 
tion.” It must be acknowledged, 
however, that a brave man does not 
fear the fury of a passionate antago- 
nist ; and a coward is terrified with- 
out it. 

I hope my goodnatured acquaint- 
ance, who are rather intemperately 
warm, will have indulgence enough 
to forgive my drawing their picture 
so much at length, as I certainly do 
not mean them any harm. I should 
be highly gratified, if upon discover- 
ing their own features in this mirror, 
they would for the future resolve to 
curb a propensity, which, if sufiered 
to have its way, would equally tend 
to destroy their prosperity, and 
their peace. 

Yours, &c. 

Deliberation. 

LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle was one of the most 
illustrious philosophers amongst the 
ancients, and more remarkable in 
particular, for his most accurate and 
curious researches into the hidden 
beauties of nature, than any of his 
learned, and most inquisitive prede- 
cessors : nay, his name is still reve- 
red in all the schools. He was the 
•on of Nicomachus,. a celebrated 
physician of that time, a great fa- 
vourite of Araiutas, then king of 
Macedonia, and an illustrious de- 
pendent of Machaon, the grandson 
of the celebrated Esculapius. He 
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was born at Stagira, a populous city 
of Macedonia, in the first year of the 
99th Olympiad. His father and 
mother unfortunately died whilst he 
was but an infant ; and his guar- 
dians, to whose care and conduct his 
future^ education was intrusted, were 
too unmindful of the important 
charge which they had undertaken. 
He spent too many years of hii 
youth in intemperance, riot, and ex- 
cess; insomuch, that before he ar- 
rived at the age of manhood, he had 
squandered away the greatest part 
of that substance which devolved to 
him by the decease of his parents. 
Being thus plunged, through his ex- 
travagance, into misfortunes, he ap- 
plied himself directly to the army, 
in hopes of a genteel, and comfort- 
able subsistence ; but soon growing 
weary of a military life, as not being 
in all respects conformable to his 
natural inclinations, he repaired to 
Delphi, in order to consult the Ora- 
cle there, and know for certain, 
what station of life would for the fh- 
ture prove most to his advantage. 
Whereupon, the Oracle directed 
him to go to Athens without delay, 
and there apply his mind to the stu- 
dy of philosophy with the utmost at- 
tention. At that critical conjunc- 
ture, he was but 18 years of age. 
He studied fqr 20 years successively 
in the academy there, under the in- 
structions of the great Plato : And 
forasmuch, as by his former ill con- 
duct, he had squandered away fas 
before hinted) all his patrimony, ne 
was reduced to the necessity of act- 
ing the part of a physician, and vend- 
ing his medicinal packets all about 
the town, for his daily subsistence. 

Aristotle ate but httle, and slept 
less: he had suc)ir an insatiable 
thirst after knowledge, that in order 
to withstand the natural temptations 
of sleep, he always placed a brass 
basin by his bedside ; and whenever 
he laid himself down to rest, he ex- 
tended one of his hands quite out of 
the bed, in which he constantly held 
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a leaden bullet, which, when sleep 
had overcome him, would drop down 
of course into the basin, and by the 
sound thereof instantaneously awake 
him. Laertius assures us, that not- 
withstanding he had an effeminate 
voip e, small eyes, and spindle shanks, 
yet he had a taste for dress ; and, 
affected, whenever he went abroad, 
to make a grand appearance. 

Aristotle was a man of deep pene- 
tration, and comprehended at once, 
without the least hesitation, the most 
difficult and abstruse questions that 
could possibly be proposed to him. 
He soon became an adept, under the 
instructions of so able and experien- 
ced a master as Plato, and distin- 
guished himself by his surprising 
progress in learning, from all the 
rest of his brother pupils. There 
was no question, of wliat nature or 
kind soever, proposed in the acade-. 
mv, but Aristotle was always con- 
sulted, before the debate was ended ; 
notwithstanding his sentiments were 
sometimes widely distant from those 
of Plato himself. All the pupils in 
general looked on him as an extra- 
ordinary genius ; and some of them 
were so prejudiced in his favour, 
that they would prefer his private 
opinion before that of their master. 
Aristotle at last withdrew from the 
academy ; at which Plato was high- 
ly disgusted. He could not refrain 
from treating him as a truant, and a 
fugitive ; and would frequently com- 
plain that his pupil was very unduti- 
ful, and dew in his face, like an inso- 
lent chicken, that pecks at her 
mother hen. 

The Athenians pitched upon Aris- 
totle to act as their ambassador to 
king Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great. Aristotle accordingly 
resided for a considerable time in 
Macedonia, in order to discharge 
the important trust reposed in him. 
When he liad concluded all his af- 
fairs to his satisfaction, he returned 
to Athens 5 where he perceived that 
Zenocrates had beta substituted as 


academist in his absence : where- 
upon, he said, that it would reflect 
on his character should he stand 
mute, whilst Zenocrates was talking. 

I He instituted a new sect of philoso- 
phers, and maintained several te- 
nets widely distant from those which 
he had learned of his master, Plata 
The universal character which 
Aristotle had obtained, of shining in 
a distinguished manner, in every 
branch of useful knowledge, but 
more particularly in politics, and 
experimental philosophy, induced 
Philip, king of Macedonia, to invite 
Aristotle to take upon him the im- 
portant trust of the education of the 
young prince, his son. Aristotle 
was at that time in his bloom, be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age. — 
Aristotle accepted of that honoura- 
ble, and royal offer, and acted ac- 
cordingly, in that high post for 
eight years successively, and com- 
municated (as Plutarch assures us) 
to his young pupil, some particular 
points of learning, which he indus- 
triously concealed from all the world 
besides. As the study of philoso- 
phy, and the other abstruse scien- 
ces, had no bad influence on his de- 
portment, and had not rendered him 
in the least imperious or morose, 
he applied his mind very closely to 
the aue administration of all public 
affairs 5 and nothing of moment was 
transacted at the Macedoniaif court, 
but what he fold a principal band in 
its execution. King Phuip, out of 
a peculiar regard and affection for 
Aristotle, rebuilt the city of Stagira, 
(which was the very spot wheaneon 
that mat philosopher was bom, and 
which bad been laid in ruins by the 
then late wars) and for his sake, ge- 
nerously released all those who had 
been taken captives, as well as thoae 
who had fled for the preservation of 
their lives, and their liberties, to 
parts remote. 

Aristotle, afrer he had faithfully 
discharged his duty to his royal pu- 
pil, and taken hii feaVe in the moat 


servation; and sent him, at the 
same time, eight hundred talents, in 
order to defray that extraordinary 
expense. 

Mhch about that time, Aristotle 
published several metaphysical, as 
well as physical tracts. Alexander, 
who was then in Asia, hearing that 
his books were exposed to public 
sale, being a jealous prince, and 
jery ambitious of being the great- 
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affectionate manner, of that young, 
and hopeful prince, returned to 
Athens, where he was received with 
all the testimonials of the highest 
respect; because king Philip, out 
of gratitude, and love for his son’s 
tutor, had conferred on the Athe- 
nians several very interesting, and 
important favours. He pitched 
upon a particular spot of ground in 
the Lyceum, to which there was a 
long avenue, or gravel walk, with a 
regular row of verdant trees on each 
side, for the place of his residence, 
and the establishment of his public 
school. And forasmuch as it was 
his constant custom to improve his 
young pupils, by way of familiar 
conversation, as they were walking 
backwards and forwards, the whole 
sect of Aristotelians were afterwards 
distinguished by the name or title of! 
the Peripatetic philosophers. The 
Lyceum soon became a place of 
public notice, on account of the vast 
concourse of people, both of learn- 
ing, and of fashion, who resorted 
thither from all parts, for the plea- 
sure, as well as advantage arising 
from his public lectures; for his 
fame was industriously spread all 
over Greece. 

Some time after his establishment 
in this academy, his pupil Alexan- 
der, desired him to read public lec- 
tures on experimental philosophy ; 
and fqjr that purpose, gave orders 
that a great number of spdrtsmen, 
as well as fishermen, should wait on 
him from all parts, and furnish him 
with a profusion of the most curious 
materials for the objects of his ol> 
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est man in the world, in aft respects, 
was not only highly concerned, but 
even disgusted to find, that the pro- 
found knowledge of Aristotle was 
laid open, and made plain and ob* 
vious to common understanding ; 
and communicated his resentments 
on that account, in a concise epistle, 
which was couched in pretty warm 
terms, to the following effect : 

Alexander to Aristotle, 

u You have acted very indiscreet-, 
ly, in publishing your several trea- 
tises on all the speculative sciences ; 
since, when the doctrines aud pre- 
cepts which you have communicated 
to us in private, are at once spread 
aft over the world, we shall have no 
wisdom to boast of above the mean- 
est of our subjects. I would have 
you to know, that I had much rather 
surpass all others in the knowledge 
of some hidden literary secrets, than 
to be the most powerful monarch in 
the universe.” 

Aristotle, in order to pacify his 
ambitious pupil, and to vindicate his 
past conduct, returned him the fol- 
lowing short, but artful answer : 

u Sire, 

a ’Tis true, indeed, thatlhave ex- 
posed my works to public sale ; but 
1 have cast such a dark veil over 
them, that not one eye in a thousand 
will ever be able to discover the lite- 
rary beauties which lie concealed 
under them.” 


By this artful answer, he plainly 
intimated, that he had rendered his 
doctrines so intricate and confused, 
that none but a few penetrating vir- 
tuosi would be capable of the least 
improvement from his elaborate and 
profound instructions. 

Aristotle, at last, was not that fa- 
vourite with Alexander, as he had 
been for many years. He fell out 
with him for espousing, with too 
much warmth, the interest of Calis- 
thenes, the philosopher, who was a 
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distant relation of Aristodes, and 
his niece’s son. Aristotle, it seems, 
had brought him up from his infan- 
cy, under his own roof, and had all 
along taken upon himself the care 
and concern of his education.— 
When Aristotle took his leave of 
Alexander, and the Macedonian 
court, he recommended this favour- 
ite nephew of his, in the most san- 
guine manner, to be an attendant on 
that young prince in his future ex A 
p editions Calisthenes spoke his 
mind too freely to his majesty, and 
did not act the part of a parasitical 
courtier with a good grace. It was 
through his persuasions, that the 
Macedonians absolutely refused to 
worship Alexander as a god, as was 
a customary piece of impfbus flatte- 
ry among die Persians. 

Alexander, who had conceived an 
innate aversion to him, on account 
of his blunt deportment, and wantof 
complaisance, was determined to get 
rid of this troublesome courtier at 
all events. Whereupon he involved 
him, as he was not sufficiently upon 
his guard, into a conspiracy which 
was first formed, and secretly car- 
ried on some time after, by oneHer- 
molaus, a pupil of Calisthenes ; and 
would never suffer him to urge one 
single word in his own vindication. 
In short, somennsist, that Alexander 
caused him to be thrown into a lion’s 
den ; others, that he was executed 
by way of contempt, as a common 
malefactor, on a gibbet ; and others 
again, are of opinion, that he died 
upon the rack. 

Aristotle, ever after this ignomi- 
nious treatment of his nephew, look- 
ed on Ms royal pupil with an eye of 
contempt, and mortal hatred. Alex- 
ander, on the other hand, studied 
every way he could possibly devise 
to mortify his tutor, and make him 
uneasy. Accordingly, ’ he promo- 
ted his rival Zenocrates,and sent him 
several very valuable presents. At 
thifc, Aristotle was nettled to the last 
degree ; and prompted by jealousy, 


vowed revenge. Some historians 
assure ns, that he carried his resent- 
ment to so high a pitch, as to be- 
come an actual party concerned, in 
the conspiracy against Mm, formed 
by Antipater, and to give him pri- 
vate instructions, how to prepare 
those poisonous ingredients which 
were suspected to be the cause of 
Alexander’s death. 

Though Aristotle, ’& true, in 
most respects, was a man of stead- 
| fastness and resolution, yet > tis evi- 
| dent, from very authentic accounts 
of him, that he had his foibles, and 
infirmities of nature, as well as other 
men. Some short time after he had 
laid down his academy, he withdrew 
to the court of Hermias, the tyrant 
of Ataraa. Some authors would 
insinuate that Aristotle was nearly 
related to that prince ; but others 
scruple not to assert, that he was cri- 
minally enamoured with him, and 
that he had some view of interest 
and advantage, arising from the pay- 
ment of that visit, and the gratifica- 
tion of that inordinate passion. 

Some historians again assert, that, 
not long after his arrival at Atarna, 
he married the sister of that tyrant ; 
but others are of opinion, that his 
spouse was nothing more than one 
of his cast-off concubines. 

But be that as it will, he was so 
far transported with the real, or ima- 
ginary charms of that young lady, 
that he actually offered up sacrifices 
to her, with sill the pomp and so- 
lemnity imaginable, and paid her 
the same divine homage, as the 
Athenians did to the Eleusmian 
goddess Ceres ; and moreover, com- 
posed several poetical and sublime 
panegyrics on his favourite Hermias, 
for his sincere friendship, and con- 
descending goodness, in bestowing 
on him such an angelic partner. 

Aristotle divided his philosophy 
into two parts only : namely, prac- 
tice and theory. The former is that 
which lays down ( as logic, or the 
art of flunking does), those certain 
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truths, which are best adapted to re- 
gulate and command the operations 
ef the mind ; or otherwise, such 
ether roles and maxims for the con- 
duct of human life, as are prescribed 
us by the best economists, and the 
most experienced politicians. The 
fatter is that, which (like metaphy- 
sics^ or natural philosophy), disco- 
vers to us such particular troths as 
are merely speculative. According 
to the tenets of this great philoso- 
pher, there are three principles re- 
lative to all substantial things in na- 
ture, vie. privation, matter, and 
form. 

In order to demonstrate that pri- 
vation ought to be deemed a princi- 
ple, he maintains, that the matter 
whereof any new thing is composed, 
must have a privation of the formof 
such new intended thing. ’Tis ab- 
solutely requisite (for instance) says 
he, that the matter whereof any table 
is to be composed, should have a pri- 
vation of the form of that same ta- 
ble ; that is to say, in other terms, 
that before any table can be made, 
the matter whereof it is to be com- 
posed, be it what it will, cannot ac- 
tually be a table. 

He does not look upon privation 
as a principle, in regard to the com- 
position of bodies ; but as an exter- 
nal principle only of their produc- 
tion, in such a manner, that the pro- 
duction becomes a change, or varia- 
tion, whereby such matter passes 
from that state and condition in 
which it ever was to another that it 
acquires, as in the before mentioned 
instance, a block, or plank of any 
kind of wood whatever, becomes a j 
table from being nothing like a table 
before. 

Aristotle gives us two different 
definitions cn matter. The first, 
according to his notion, is negative ; 
that is, says he, ’tis neither sub- 
stance, extension, or quality; nor 
existence, in short, of any kind what- 
ever ; so that according to his idea, 
the matter of wood, for instance, is 
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neither its length, or its breadth ; its 
form, its colfror, its solidity, its 
weight, its hardness, its softness, its 
roughness, its smoothness, its aridi- 
ty, or its moisture ; its smell, nor, in 
a word, any one other accident what- 
ever, that may possibly attend such 
matter of wood. 

His other definition is affirmative; 
but not in the least more satisfactory 
than the former. He insists, that 
matter is the subject whereof a new 
thing is composed, and wherein it is 
at last resolved. Now, according to 
his notion, we shall forever be at a 
loss to determine what the first sub- 
ject is, whereof all the works of na- 
ture are composed. 

(To be continued . ) 

A SINGULAR STORY. 

From Madame du Montier’s Letters . 

While I .was in the country last 
year, says madame du Montier, I 
chanced to fail into company with a 
good friar, eighty years of age, who 
told me the following story : 

About forty years ago, he was 
sent for to a highwayman, to pre- 
pare him for death. They shut nim 
up in a small chapel with the male- 
factor, and while he was making 
every effort to excite him to repent- 
ance, he perceived that the man was 
absorbed in thought, and hardly at- 
tended to his discourse. My dear 
friend, said he, do you reflect that 
in a few hours you must appear be- 
fore a more awful tribunal than that 
which has lately condemned you ? 
What can divert your attention from 
what is of such infinite importance ? 
True, father, returned the malefac r 
tor ; but I cannot divest myself of 
the idea that it is in your power to 
save my life. How can I possibly 
effect that ? said the friar; and even 
supposing I could, should I venture 
to do it, and thereby give you an 
opportunity, perhaps, of committing 
many more crimes ? If that be all 
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that prevents you, replied die male- 
factor, you may reljPon my word 5 
1 have beheld my fate too near, 
again to expose myself to what I 
have felt. 

The friar acted as you and I 
should have done : he yielded to the 
impulse of compassion 5 and it only 
remained to contrive the means of 
the man’s escape. The chapel in 
which they were was lighted by one 
small window near the top, 15 feet 
from the ground. * You have only, 
said the criminal to the friar, to set 
your chair on the altar, which we 
can remove to the foot of the wall, 
and, if you will get upon it, 1 can 
reach the window by the help of 
your shoulders. The friar consent- 
ed to this manoeuvre, and having 
replaced the altar, which was porta- 
ble,. seated himself quietly in his 
chair. About three hours after, the 
executioner, who began to grow im- 
patient, knocked at the door, and 
asked the friar what was become of 
the criminal. He must have been 
an angel, replied he coolly ; for, by 
the faith of the priest, he went 
through the window. The execu- 
tioner, who found himself a loser by 
this account, inquired if he were 
laughing at him, and ran to inform 
the judges. They repaired to the 
chapel where this good man was sit- 
ting, who, pointing to the window, 
assured them upon his conscience, 
that the malefactor flew out at it; 
and that supposing him an angel, he 
was going to recommend himself to 
his protection ; that, moreover, if 
he were a criminal, which he could 
not suspect after what he had seen, 
he was not obliged to be his guar- 
dian. The magistrates could not 
'preserve their gravity at this good 
man’s sangfroid, ana, after wishing 
a pleasant journey to the culprit, 
went away. 

Twenty years afterwards, this 
friar, travelling over the Ardennes, 
lost his way 5 when, just as the day 
was dosing, a kind of peasant ac- 


costed him, and, after examining 
him very attentively, asked him 
whither he was going, and told him 
the road he was travelling was a 
very dangerous one. If you will 
follow me, be added, I will conduct 
you to a ftrm at no great distance, 
where you may pass the night in 
safety. The friar was much embar- 
rassed ; the curiosity visible in the 
man’s countenance' excited his sus- 
picions; but considering that if he 
had a bad design towards him it was 
impossible to escape, he followed 
him with trembling steps. His fear 
was not of long duration : he soon 
perceived the farm which the pea- 
sant had mentioned ; and as they 
entered, the man, who was the pro- 
prietor of it, told his wife to kill a ca- 
pon, with some of the finest chickens 
in the poultry yard, and to welcome 
his guest with die best cheer. Wliile 
supper was preparing die country- 
man re-entered, followed by eight 
children, whom he thus addressed : 
My children, pour forth your grate- 
ful thanks to this good friar. Had 
it not been for him you would not 
have been here, nor I either : he 
saved my life. The friar instandy 
recollected the features of the speak- 
er, and recognised the thief whose 
escape he had favoured. The whole 
family loaded him with caresses and 
kindness ; and, when he was alone 
with the man, he inquired how be 
came to be so well provided for. I 
kept my word with you, said the 
thief, and, resolving to lead a good 
life ur future, I begged my way 
hither, whic^ is my native country, 
and engaged in the service of the 
master of tills farm. Gaining his 
favour Jsy my fidelity and attach- 
ment to his interest, he gave me his 
only daughter in marriage. God 
has blessed my endeavours. I have 
amassed a little wealth ; and 1 beg 
that you will dispose of me and aM 
that belongs to me. I shall now die 
content, since I have been able to 
seeand testify my gratitude towards 


my deliverer. The friar told him 
be was well repaid for the service 
he had rendered him, by the use to 
which he devoted the life he had 
preserved. He would not accept of 
any thing as a recompense ; but 
could not refuse to stay some days 
with the countryman, who treated 
him like a prince. This good man 
then obliged him to make use at 
least of one of his horses to finish his 
journey, and never quitted him till 
he had traversed the dangerous 
roads that abound in those parts. 
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THE INEFFABLE DEGREES 
CONTINUED. 

By Companion Giles F. Tates. 

u In advancing to the Ineffable 
Degree *, the pious heart is filled 
with joy in view of those infinite die- 
plays of the divine character and 
perfections^ which will continue to 
unfold through a boundless eter- 
nity.” Rev. Salem Town. 

HI. Intimate Secretary. 

This lodge should be furnished 
with black hangings, and enlighten- 
ed with 27 lights, in S candle sticks, 
of 9 branches each, placed E. W. 
and S. The lodge room represents 
the hall of audience of king Solo- 
mon. 

This lodge consists of only two 
persons, who represent S.\ & H. K. 
of T.% They are covered with blue 
mantles, lined with eriftine, with 
crowns on their heads, and sceptres 
in their hands ; and seated at a table 
on which are placed two naked 
swords, a roll of parchment, and a 
death’s head. 

All the other brethren are consi- 
dered only as perfect masters, and 
act as guards. They should wear 
jrhite aprons, lined and embroidered 
with a blood colour, wfth strings of 
the same ; and ribbons of the same 
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colour round feif necks, to which 
must be suspended, hanging on the 
breast, a solid triangle. 

Opened by 3 times 9- 

The candidate, after having been 
duly introduced, is thus addressed : 

“ My Brother, 

I have prevailed upon my worthy 
ally to receive you into favour ; and 
have obtained his consent to make 
you an Intimate Secretary to the 
alliance we have contracted, on your 
promise to keep inviolate all that 
shall be committed to you in this 
degree.” 

He is afterwards further address- * 
ed: 

“ My Brother, 

I receive you an Intimate Secre- 
tary, on your having promised to be 
faithful to the order in which you 
have just now entered. We hope 
that your fidelity will be proof to 
every trial, and that you may be 
enabled successfully to repel the at- 
tacks of those who may try to ex- 
tort from you those secrets which 
yon are now about to receive.” 

History. 

u Hiram gave Solomon cedar 
trees, and fir trec$, according to all 
his desire. And Solomon gave 
Hiram twenty thousand measures of 
wheat for food for his household, 
and twenty measures of pure oil. 
And there was peace between Hiram 
and Solomon ; and they two made 
a league together. And it came to 
pass at the end of twenty years, 
wherein Solomon had built the 
house of tlie Lord, and his own 
house, that then Solomon gave Hi- 
ram twenty cities in the land of Ga- 
lilee. And Hiram came out from 
Tyre to see the cities which Solo- 
mon had given ; and they pleased 
him not. And he said, what cities 
are these which thou hast given me, 
my brother ? And he called them 
the land of Cabal unto this day.” 

1 Kings V, 11, y!v. 

2 Chron. VIII, l. 
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According to raaso^c tradition, Hi- 
ram went in person to Solomon to 
express bis disapprobation of the ci- 
ties which Solomon had given him. 
Being arrived, he made his entry 
through the guards into the court, and 
went hastily to the king’s apartment. 
The countenance of the king of Tyre 
was so expressive of anger, as he en- 
tered, that J.*. one of Solomon’s fa- 
vourites. perceiving it, and apprehen- 
sive of the consequence, followed him 
to the dooj* to listen. H.\ observing 
him, ran and seized upon him, and 
delivered him into the custody of the 
guards ; however, by the intercession 
of Solomon (who represented that J • . 
was, of all those about the temple, 
most attached to him, and that his in- 
tentions could not have been evil,} 
Hiram agreed to pardon him. Be- 
fore the two kings parted, they renew- 
ed their former friendship, and con- 
cluded a treaty of perpetual alliance, 
which was signed by them, and to 
which J.*. was Intimate Secretary. 

Emblems, &c. 

A window in the clouds, with the 
letter J. therein. 

A large door. 

A triangle, with the letters P. A.P. 
therein. 

Closed as opened. 

IV. Provost and Judge. 

This lodge should be adorned with 
red, and lighted by 5 great lights, one 
in each corner, and one in the centre. 

The master is placed in the E. un- 
der a blue canopy, surrounded with 
( stars, and is styled thrice Illustrious. 

1 He. represents Tito, inspector of the 
300 architects ; whose office was to 
draw plans for the workmen. 

Opened by 4 and 1 . 

Shortly after the introduction of 
the candidate, he is thus addressed 
by the master : 

“ Respectable Brother, 

It gives me joy that lam now about 
to recompense your zeal and attach- J 


ment to the institution of masonry, by 
appointing you Provost and Judge, 
over all the works of this lodge. 
And as we are well assured of yoofr 
prudence and discretion, we, without 
the least hesitation, intrust you with 
the key of the place where is deposi- 
ted what has been already communi- 
cated to you ****••» 

He is then decorated with a golden 
key, suspended by a red ribbon, and 
an apron, with a pocket in its centre. 

The intention of S. in instituting 
this degree, was to strengthen the 
means of preserving order among 
such a vast number of workmen. The 
duty of the Provosts aod Judges was 
to decide ail differences that might 
arise among— the brethren. The 
badge of their office (a balance in 
eqiiilibrio) was intended to remind 
them of that equity of judgment 
which should characterize their de- 
cisions. 

Emblems, & c. 

A golden key. 

* A triangle, enclosing the letters G. 
A* 

A balance in equilibrio. * 

A sprig of cassia over the letten 
I. H. ?. 

Closed as opened. 

V. Intend ant op the Buildings. 

This lodge should be decorated 
with red hangings, and illuminated 
with 27 lights, distributed by 3 times 
9* There should be also 5 other 
great lights on the altar before the 
master. 

The master who represents Solo- 
mon, is styled the Most Puissant, and 
is seated in the E. with a sceptre ia 
his hand. 

The first warden is called Inspect- 
or, and is seated in the W. lie re- 
presents the most 'illustrious Tko. 
The second warden is seated in the 
S. He represents Adoniram. AJft 
the other brethren are arranged an- 
gularly. • p j 

The masted, ^id c iittcl»e brethren. 
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are decorated with a large red ribbon, 
from the right shoulder to the left 
hip, to which is suspended a triangle 
fastened by a small green ribbon. — 
On one side of the triangle may be 
engraved the letters B. A. J. ; on 
the reverse J. K. E. The aprons 
Are white, lined with red, and bord- 
ered with green ; in the centre, -a 
star, with 9 points, above a balance; 
on the flap, a triangle with the let- 
ters B. A. J, on each angle* 

Opened by 5. 

The candidate, after being pre- 
viously examined, and passing 
through the ceremonies, is thus ad- 
dressed by the M. P. 

“ My Brother, 

King Solomon, willing to carry to 
the highest degree of perfection the 
work he had begun in Jerusalem, 
found it necessary, from a circum- 
stance with which you are acquaint- 
ed, to employ five chiefs of the five 
orders of architecture, and gave com- 
mand over them to T.*. ; Adoniram, 
and Abda, his father, being well as- 
sured that their zeal and abilities 
would be exerted to the utmost, in 
bringing to perfection so glorious a 
work. In like manner, we flatter 
ourselves, that you will contribute 
all in your power, to promote the 
grand design of masonry.” 

Emblems, &c. 

A great light, inclosing the letters 
J. J. J. in Hebrew characters. 

A blazing star, with the letter J. 
therein. 

A circle, with the letters J. A. I. 
N. placed therein. 

Closed by 7, and 15. 


Errata. * 

Through the inadvertancy of the 
writer, in omitting one X, in refer- 
ring to the passage of scripture to be 
recited at the ceremony of initiation 
^ to the royal master’s degree, the fol- 
lowing mistake occurred in our last 
number, page 86, which our bre- 
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thren are respectfully requested to 
excuse, and note with a pen in the 
margin of their several copies. 

Instead of the first fifteen verses 
of the XII th, the first fourteen of 
the XXUnd, or last chapter of Re- 
velations, should have been inserted; 
as follows : 

“And he shewed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God, and 
of the Lamb. * In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelye manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month : 
and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations. And 
there shall be no more curse ; but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be in it; and his servants shall 
serve him : And they shall see his 
face ; and his name shall he in their 
foreheads. And there shall be no 
night there : and they need no can- 
dle, neither light of the sun ; for the 
Lord God giveth them light ; and 
they shall reign for ever and ever. 
And he said unto me, These sayings 
are faithful and true : and the Lord 
God of the holy prophets sent his 
angel, to shew unto his servants the 
things which must shortly be done. 
Behold, I come quickly : blessed is 
he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book. And I John, 
saw these things, and lieard them. 
And when I had heard and seen, I 
fell down to worship before the feet 
of the angel, which shewed me these 
things. Then saith he unto me, 
See thou do it not : for I am thy 
fellow servant, and of thy brethren 
the prophets, and. of them which 
keep the sayings of this bopk : 
worship God. And he saith unto 
me, Seal not the sayings of the pro- 
phecy of this hook ; for the time is 
at hand. He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still; and he which is 
filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he 
that is righteous,, let him be right- 
eous still ; and he that (Is holy, let 
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him be holy still And, behold, I 
come quickly ; and my reward t* 
with me, to give every man accord- 
ing as his work shall be. I am Al- 
pha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last Bless- 
ed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.” 

Under the article “Secret Mas- 
ter,” page 87, instead of “ painted 
a triangle with the letters J. A. J.” 
read “ painted a triangle with the 
letters §. A. J.” In the enumera- 
tion of emblems, &c., instead of 
u 9 words in Arabic characters,” 
read “ 9 words in Syriac characters.” 

Under the article “Perfect Mas- 
ter,” page 89, in the descriptions of 
emblems, &c., instead of “ on the 
square stone is engraved the letter 
J.” insert “ on the square stone is 
engraved the letter E.” 

For the Masonic Register. 
COL. JOHN M<KINSTRY. 
Brother Pratt, 

The following relation of a re- 
markable incident in the life of this 
brother, who died at Livingston, on 
the 9th of June last, appeared in a 
Hudson pnper shortly after his 
death. 1 think it worthy of preser- 
vation in the Masonic Register. 

Z. 

“ At the battle of the Cedars (30 
miles from Montreal, on the St. 
Lawrence), col. M f Kinstry, then 
captain in col. Patterson’s regiment 
of continental troops, was twice 
wounded, and taken prisoner by the 
Indians. The intrepedity of col. 
M‘K. as a partisan officer, had ren- 
dered him alike the object of their 
fears, and of their unforgiving re- 
sentment. The British officers were 
too much in dread of their savage 
allies, on account of their vast supe- 
riority of numbers, to risk an inter - 1 


position of their authority to prevent 
the horrid sacrifice they saw prepa- 
ring. Already had the victim been 
bound to the tree, and surrounded 
by the faggots intended for his im- 
molation ; hope had fled ; and in 
the agony of despair, he uttered 
that mystic appeal which the bro- 
therhood of masons never disregard ; 
when, as if Heaven had interposed 
for his preservation, the warrior 
Brandt understood him, and saved 
him. 

“ Brandt had been educated in 
Europe, and had there been initiated 
into the mysteries of freemasonry. 
The advantages of education, and 
his native strength of mind, gave 
him an ascendancy over the uncul- 
tured sons of the forest, tha t few 
other chiefs possessed. Situated as 
he was, the impending danger of a 
brother must have forcibly brought 
to mind his obligation to support him 
in time ofperil. His utmost endea- 
vours were accordingly used, and 
they were happily successful in ob- 
taining for him an immediate 
respite, and an eventual ransom.” 

MASONIC ELECTIONS. 

At the regular elections of the 
Royal Arch Chapters in the city of 
of New-York, during the present 
month, the following companions 
were elected to office for die en- 
suing year : 

CHAPTERS. 

(At St John’s Hall) 
Ancient Chapter, No. 1. 
Alexander Fraser, M. E. H. P. 
Henry Marsh, E. K. 

Alexander Cascadden, E. S. 

W. Gyack, S. 

Samuel Montgomery, T. 

Daniel West, C. H. 

Edward Higgins, P. S. 

A lexander Divver, R. A. C. 
Nivingson Grenard, 3rd G, M. 
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William M‘Laughlin, 2nd G. M. | 
Oliver Morse, 1st G. M. 

Samuel Clark, S. 

H. Marsh, A. Diwer, S. Montgo- 
mery, A. Cuscadden, and E. Hig- 
gins, standing committee. 

3rd JPednesday. 

Phoenix Chapter, No. S. 

Peter Brewer, M. E. H. P. 

Wm. F. Piatt, E.K. 

John Coats, E. S. 

W. Jessup, C. H. 

Joel Curtis, P. S. 

John Degez, R. A. C. 

Joshua McLaughlin. 3rd. G. M. 
Edward Arents, 2nd G. M. 

Wm. McKinney, 1st G. M. 

Rodney S. Church, S. 

James Thorburn, T. 

Garrit Lansing, S. 

2nd and 4tb Mondays. 

Jerusalem Chapter, No. 8. 
Thaddeus Whitlock, M. E. H. P. 
Richard Pennel, E. K. 

Joseph Hoxie, E. S. 

Reuben Greene, C. H. 

Lewis Belden, P. S. 

Hampton Dunham, R. A. C. 

James G. Finn, 3rd G. M. 

George Arnold, 2nd G. M. 

Joseph Kilpatrick, 1st G. M. 

Henry Basley, S. 

Wm. T. Hunter, T. 

Peter N. Utt, S. 

C. Truss, R. Pennell, J. Hoxie, 
L. Belden, and E. Beeman, stand- 
ing committee. , 

2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 

Rising Sun Chapter, No. 16. 

Joel Jones, M. E. H. P. 

Thomas Slade, E. K. 

Samuel S. Birdsall, E. S. 

Gair Blanchard, C. H. 

Thomas G. Potter^ P. S. 

John W. Timson, R. A. C. 

William C. Lee, 3rd G. M. 

Andrew Douglas, 2nd G. M. 

Edgar Hijrcinson, 1st G. M. 
Lebbeus Chapman, S. 

John Gassner, T. 


Joseph Taylor, S. 

2nd and 4th Thursdays. 


Fr* donian Chapter, No. 19* 

B. W. Peck, M.E.H. P. 

I. B. Camp, E. K. 

Smith Ovutt, E. S. 

Smith Ely, C. H. 

D. Watrous, P.S. 

Elliott Higgins, R. A.C. 

J. E. Betts, 3rd G. M. 

J. W. Lamb, 2nd G. M. 

Thomas Oliver^ 1st G M. 

Benjamin Atterbury, S. 

Thaddeus Seymour, T. 

Levi Nathan, S. 

1st and 3d Thursdays. 

Eagle Chapter, No. 54. 
Thomas Lownds, M. E. H. P. 
William E. Ross, E. K. 

Jacob Wyckoflf, E. S. 

Charles Turner, C. H. 

James A. M‘Cready, P. S. 

Haim C. Henriquez, R. A. C. 
Edward Bellamy, 3rd G. M. 

John E. Rich, 2nd G. M. 

George B. Smith, 1st G. M. 

Oliver M. Lownds, S. 

John P. Gamiss, T. 

Levi Nathan, S. 

Thomas Lownds, Wm. E. Ross, 
J. Wyckoflf James A. M‘Cready, 
and Charles Turner, standing com- 
mittee. 

1st and 3rd Mondays. 

At the regular elections of the 
different Lodges in this city of New 
York, during the present month, the 
following Brethren were elected to 
office for the ensuing year : 


LODGES. 

(At St John’s Hall.) 
Trinity Lodge, No, 39* 
James G. Finn, W. M. 
Ephraim Beeman, S. W. 
Charles M. Day, J- W. 

Gilbert Lewis, T. 

John C. Simms, S. 

Elgah Walker, S. D. 
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Joseph Kilpatrick, J. D. 

Thomas D. Johnston, and James 
Shand,Af. C. 

Aaron Banta, and Wm. C. Lee, S. 
Andrew Forrister, T. 

Archibald APCottltn, Elijah Walk- 
er, William O’Leary, E. Beeman, 
and John Af* Carr, standing com- 
mittee. 

2nd and 4th Afondaya. 

Abram’s Lodge, No. 85. 
Robert Young, W. M. 

James A. Reynolds, 8. W. 

William Cheesman, J. W. 

Charles St John, S. 

James Webster, T. 

Stephen Ketchum, S.D. 

David M‘Gee, J. D. 

William Henshaw, and John Gray, 
M, C. 

Jacob M, Vreeland, and Joseph An- 
thony, S. ] 

Justice Towne, T. 

Z. Ring, William Bakewell, N. 
Greenard, J. A. Moore, and Amos 
Hulse, standing committee. 

Island 3rd Mondays. 

Washington Lodgb, No. 84. 
John Niles, W Af. 

Daniel H. JFeed, S. W. 

IPlUiam D. Aforgan, J. W. 
Ferdinand Vandewater, S. 

Ashur A/artin, T. 

J. S. Gregory, S. D. 

Stephen Bostwick, J. D. 

Thomas G. Potter, and B. C. Brown, 
Af. C. 

John Stansbury, and I. B. Camp, S. 
-Stephen Garthwait, T. 

4 st and 3d Tuesdays. 

Morton Lodge, No. 108. 

W. F. Piatt, W . Af. 

John Dixon, S. W. 

John Hector, J. IF. 

IFamer Anderson, S. 

Edward A rents, T. 

Joshua A^Laughlin, S . D. 

Robert Barnes, J. D. 

James APAffrey, and Justice Rey- 
nolds, M c. 


Peter Brewer, and Asa Butman, S. 
Alexander Bruce, T. 

Joel Curtis, John Dixon, John 
Hector, John Degez, and Robert 
Barnes, standing committee. 

1st and 5d Thursdays. 

AfouNT AfoRiAH Lodge, No. 152. 
B. Delapierre, W \ Af. 

A. Frazer, S. W. 

James Heaton, J. IF. 

B. Sprang, S. 

G. IF. Hyer, T. 

H. Kulp, S. D. 

H. Patterson, J. D. 

Simeon Van Beuren, and John it 
Lester. Af. C. 

Andrew Yates, and Joseph C. Wm in* 
wright, S. 

IFilliam IF. Fisher, T. 

1st and 3d IFednesdays. 

Benevolent Lodge, No. 142. 
Janies Hays, W. M. 

James Spence, J. W. 

Alexander Cuacadden, J. W. 

Joseph Forester, S. 

Henry Marsh, T. 

Archibald Hays, S. D. 

Daniel G. Niven, J. D. 

William Bowen, and Oliver John- 
ston, M. C. 

- Vandewater, and ■— — 
Schenck, S. 

Samuel Clark, T. 

2nd and 4th Fridays. 

German Union Lodge, No. 352. 
Henry Willet, W. M. 

Julius W. Tieman, S. W. 

Christian Meday, J. W. 

Frederick L. VuHee, S. 

Jacob Bendemagel, T. 

Charles Riuold, Orator 
John G. Loy, S. D. 

Andrew Bergman, J. D. 

J. G. Rohr, and J. G. Gunther, M.C. 
Joseph Hall, and Peter Rose, S. 
Henry F echtman, T. 

C. Lehtner, C. Meday, C. F. 
Jager, J. G. Loy, and J. G. Rohr, 
standing committee. 

2nd and 4th 1 hursdays. 
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Hibernia Lodge, No. 839. 
Edward Hamilton, W. M. 

Thomas McColm, S. W. 

Dennis Hanegan, J. W. 

Edward Copeland, T. 

John Gilmore, S. 

Richard Byrne, S. D. 

Richard M 4 Fadden, J. D. 

Patrick Seery, and J. Armstrong, S. 
Owen Divine, andThos. Allen, M.C. 
Thomas Smith, T. 

1st and 3rd Fridays. 

(At the City-Hotel.) 

Independent Royal Arch Lodge, 
No. 2. 

Henry Wm. Ducachet, W. M. 
Richard Pennell, S. W. 

William E. Ross, J. W. 

Aaron Fountain, T. 

Jacob Wyckoff, S. 

Henry A. Fay, S. D. 

John Peter Geraerdt, J. D. 

A. Couley,T. 

2nd and 4th Mondays. 

Holland Lodge, No. 16. 

Elias Hicks, W. M. 

Harry Blood, S. W. 

Thomas Longworth, J. W. 

George Davis, S. 

James Alexander Funk, T. 

J. M. McDonald, S. D. 

Robert U. Lang, J. D. 

Charles L. Livingston, aqd Charles 
D. Lloyd, M. C. 

Alexander Conley, T. 

Alexander S. Glass, Francis Ba- 
retto, jan , Charles L. Livingston, 
Robert U. Lang, and George R. Hen- 
derson, standing committee. 

Alexander S. Glass, and William 
Delafield, committee of charity Bind. 
1st and 3rd Tuesdays. 

Adelpui Lodge, No. 91. 

George Scriba, W. M. 

William Seaman, S. W. 

O. M. Lownds, J. W. 

Rockwell S. 

Henry Anderson, T. 

L. B. Reed, S. D. 


George BarreH; J. D. 

John Solomon, and Obadiah New- 
comb, M. C. 

John Guion, junr. and Thomas B. 

Stokes, S. 

T. Sharp, T. 

John P. Gamiss, John Field, John 
SolomOn, Matthew Reed, and 
John Guion, junr. standing com- 
mittee. 

1st and 3rd Thursdays. 

(At Tammany-Hall.) 

St.John’s Lodge, No. 1. V 

James E. Betts, W. M. 

C. M'Elwaine, S. W. 

Charles Ripley, jun. J. W. 

Smith Ely, 8. 

Smith Ovutt, T. 

■ George Carroll, S. D. 

Isaac M. Hand, J. D. 

Brian Rossiter, T. 

2nd and 4th Thursdays. 

St. Andrews Lodge, No. 7 . 

Joseph Hoxie, W. M. 

Joseph C. Hart, S. W. 

Philip Henry, J. W. 

Charles Turner, S. 

Henry PeckwellJ T* 

James H. Hart, S. D. 

B. Rosseter, T. 

Benjamin F. Hart, and Stephen 
Lutkins, M. C. 

2nd and 4th Fridays. 

St.John’s Lodge, No. 9* 

James Wilkie, W. M. 

John Largy, S. W. 

John Harbinson, J. W. 

James Lyons, T. 

Alexander Divver, S. D. 

John Cochran, and William Mackin, 
J. D. 

James Millin, T. 

John C. Fraser, and Samuel B. 
Fleming, M. C. 

James Wilkie, S. B. Fleming, A. 
Ball, John Lorgy, and A. Divver, 
standing committee. 

1st and 3d Mondays. 
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HlKAM Lo DOE* No. 10. 
Robert Philips, W. M. 

John R. Le Count, S. W. 

John W. Timson, J. W. 

Samuel Montgomery, T. 

John Montgomery, a. 

Robert Lewis, S. D. 

Ferdinand L. Wilsey, J. D. 

David Fenton, M. C. 

Charles Thompson, and James 
Reed, S. 

Samuel Wood, T. 

William F. Stevenson, Samuel 
Montgomery, John R. Le Count, 
Jmhn W. Timson, and Ferdinand L. 
Wesley, standing committee. 

1st and 3rd Tuesdays. 

Phoenix Lodge, No. 40. 
George Hodgson, W. M. 

Jonathan D. Stevenson, S. W. 
William Scott, J. W. 

David 0. Mitchell, S. 

Benjamin Mott, T. 

Elias Hadley, S. D. 

James T. Harding, J. D. 

Daniel Adams, and Jeduthan Col- 
ton, M. C. 

James Taylor, and Thomas Barker, 
S. 

Brian Rosseter, T. 

2d and 4th WedAesdays. 

L’Union Francaise, No. 71. 
Joseph Bouchaud, W. M. 

E. Milieu, S. W. 

A. L. Dias, J. W 1 
H. Castro, O. 

H. Laisne, S. 

S, BaiUy, T. 

1st and 3rd Fridays. 


Sharp, S. 

Joseph Jacobs, T. 

J. P. Allaire, A. W. Jones, J. T. 
S. Wines, and T. Price, standing 
committee. 

2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 

Mechanic Lodge, No. 1 53. 
Isaac Chipp, W. M. 

Eber Wheaton, S. W. 

Leonard Dunkley, J. W. 

Elliot Higgins, S. 

Bartholomew Grainger, T. 

Richard D. Smith, S. D. 

Daniel Darrow, J. D. 

Jas. Lane, and John Byrnes, M. C. 
Thos. Barker, and Richard Ellis, S. 
Levi Nathan, T. 

Eber Wheaton, Thomas Barker, 
P. Teller, Leonard Duoakly, and 
Richard Ellis, standing co m mi tt e e . 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 

Concord Lodge, No. 304. 
George B. Smith, W. M. 

Lebbeus Chapman, S. W. . 

Amasa Higgins, J. W. 

Zophar R. Jarvis, T. 

Josiah L. James, S. 

Gair Blanchard, S. D. 

George P. Morris, J. D. 

Gregory Snethen, and William 
Willis, M. C. 

Caleb Comstock, and Matthew Van 
Yorx, S. 

B. Rosseter, T. 

Lebbeu* Chapman, Moitines 
Swaim, Farnham Hall, Lucius Q. 

C. Bowles, and Amasa Higgins, 
standing committee. 

2nd and 4th Tuesdays. * 


Clinton Lodge, No. 143. 
Alexander Wiley, W. M. 

James T. Billany, S. W. 

Anthony W. Jones, J. W. 

Henry Drake, S. 

David Hart, T. 

Salem Wines, S. D. 

Wm. Hackney, J. D. 

James P. Allaire, and James Barr. 

M. C. * 

Thompson Price, and Cornelius N. 


(At Brooklyn.) 
Fortitude Lodge, No. 81. 
Samuel S. Birdsall, W. M. 

John Van Duyne. S. W. 

Samuel Doxey, S. W. . 

George Little, T. 

Noah B. Havens, S. 

Charles Poland, S. D. 

Peter Divigne, J. D. 

Peter Ball, and Wm. Bath, M. C. 
John Albert and Wm. Forbssh, $, 
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John Okey, T. It 

J. Van Duyne, Samuel Dixey,ll 
James Allen, John Hammell, and H 
James Boyd, standing committee, n 
Losee Van Nostrand, Garrit Dur- B 
yea, James Boyd, John HammeU,| 
and Wm. Panning, past masters. I 

1st and 3d Mondays. I 

Hohbnlindbn Lodob, No. 338. I 
Ralph Malbone, W. M. 1 

Abiather Young, S W. 

J. G. T. Hunt, J. W. 

Joseph Sprague, T 
Er astus Worthington, S. 

Isaac Nichols, T. 

2nd and 4th Mondays. 

We have published the result of 
the late Masonic Elections in this 
city, as they were handed to us, and 
we presume, as far as they go, they | 
are correct. We much regret how- 
ever, that we are obliged, on account 
of their not having been correctly 
furnished, to omit the names of se- 
veral of the standing committees, 
both of chapters and lodges, which 
shall be inserted in our next, if hand- 
ed into the office, or left at St. John’s 
Hall, for the editor. In the mean 
time, we would take the liberty of 
referring our readers to Brother John 
Hardcasde’s Masonic Calendar, a 
neat and useful little Pocket Com- 
panion, which he publishes annually, 
for the convenience of the fraternity. 
It is now in the press, and we un- 
derstand will be published in a few 
days. 

ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 

41 During the reign of Solomon, 
especially, as well as before and af- 
terwards, a very intimate connec- 
tion existed between the Jews and 
Egyptians. Moses was bom in 


Egypt, and educated in Pharoah’s 
court, until he was forty years old, 
and was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and was mighty in 
words, and in deeds. Solomon 
married Pharoah’s daughter, and 
brought her into the city of David* 
This affinity with the king of Egypt, 
inclined many of his nobility to visit 
Jerusalem, and commercial arrange- 
ments were made, and carried on 
amicpbly between those nations. 
From this reciprocal connection, we 
are inclined to infer that masonry 
was introduced among the Egyp- 
tians. Be this, however, as it may, 
we are informed by several authen- 
tic historians, that masonry did 
flourish in Egypt soon after this pe- 
riod. By tins mysterious art exist- 
ing in our principles, and smiled 
upon by the Father of lights, an- 
cient Egypt subsisted, covered with 
glory, during a period of fifteen or 
sixteen ages. They extended our 
system of benevolence so far, that 
he, who refused to relieve the 
wretched, when he had it in his 
power to assist him, was himself* 
I punished with death: They re- 
garded justice so impartially, that 
the kings obliged the judges to take 
an oath, that they would never do 
any thing against their own con- 
sciences, though they, the kings 
themselves, should command them. 
They would not confer upon a bad 
mince the honours of a funeral. 
They held a session upon every no- 
ted Egyptian who died, for the di- 
rect purpose of enquiring, how he 
had spent his life, so that all the re- 
spect due to his memory might be 
paid. They entertained such just 
ideas of the vanity of life, as to con- 
sider their houses as inns, in which 
they were to lodge as it were only 
for a night They were so labor- 
ious, that even their amusements 
were adapted to strengthen the body, 
and improve the mind : They pro- 
hibited the borrowing of money, ex- 
cept on condition of pledging a de- 
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posit so important, that a man who u 
deferred the redemption of it, was 
looked upon with horrour. 

It is well known, that the Egyp- 
tian priests have uniformly been 
considered by ancient historians, as 
possessing many valuable secrets, 
and as being the greatest proficients 
in the arts and sciences of their 
times. Whether they actually pos- 
sessed the masonic secrets, or not. 
we cannot absolutely determine ; 
but we have strong circumstantial 
reasons to believe they did. It was 
here that Pythagoras was initiated 
into their mysteries, and instructed 
in their art. It was here, that sculp 
lure and architecture, and all the 
sciences of the times, were so greatly 
perfected. And here it has been 
thought by some of the most curious 
observers of antiquity, that masonry 
has been held in high estimation. 

Several Egyptian obelisks still 
remain, some of which were, in the 
reign of Augustus, conveyed to 
Rome. On these obelisks are cu- 
riously engraved many hieroglyphi- 
cal and masonic emblems. 

Egypt, by ancient philosophers, 
was considered as the seat of science. 
Hence we find, that Homer, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Thales, and many others, of the 
ancient poets, statesmen, and philo- 
sophers, frequently visited Egypt, 
where many of them were, by toe 
Egyptian priests, initiated into their 
mysteries. Cecrops, an Egyptian, 
was the original founder of Athens. 
Hence, a correspondence would ne- 
cessarily continue for a considerable 
time, between those countries. And 
if this correspondence did not afford 
a suitable medium for the transfer 
of those mysteries, yet those philo- 
sophers, who were m the habit of 
visiting Egypt, would, of course, 
carry back to their native country 
whatever, they deemed valuable fee 
their own citizens. 

Many incidental circumstances, 
however, occur in the history of the 


Grecian States, which str on gl y fr- 
vour the idea of the existence of ma- 
sonry among that people. From 
the many which might be mention- 
ed, two only can be admitted into 
this work. At the time when the 
plague proved so mortal in the cay 
of Athens, Hippocrates, a native of 
the island of Loss, being eminent as 
a physician, was invited to Athens. 
He immediately obeyed, and pro-' 
ved abundantly serviceable in that 
pestilential disorder. Such was the 
gratitude of the Athenians, that it 
was decreed, he should be initialed 
into the most exalted mysteries d 
their nation. In turning over the 
historic pages of Persia, every ma- 
son will behold many of his princi- 
ples cordially received and cherish- 
ed, by the first characters who shed 
a lustre through every department 
of government in those dismnt 
realms. It was here that the chil- 
dren of the royal family were at 14 
years of age, put under the tuition 
of four of the wisest and most vir- 
tuous statesmen. The first taught 
them the worship of the gods ; the 
second trained them up so speak 
truth and practice equity : the third 
habituated them to subdue volup- 
tuousness, to enjoy real liberty, to 
be always princes, and always mas- 
ters of themselves and their own 
passions ; the fourth inspired cbm 
with cousage, and by teaching them 
how to command themselves, taught 
them how to maintain dominion 
over others. It was here, that 
falsehood was considered by ©vwy 
class of people, in the most horrid 
light, as a vice the meanest and most 
disgraceful. It was here that they 
showed a noble generosity, confer- 
ring favours on the nations they con- 
querred, and leaving them to enjoy 
all the ensigns of their former gran- 
deur. — Beadlbt. 


WILLIAM FLEMING, 
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Ladies' and Gentlemen's Magazine. 


BY LUTHER PRATT. 


“ Whoso stoppeth his ear against the cry of the poor, shall cry himself, 
and shall not be heard.” But “ he that hath a bountiful eye, shall be 
blessed, for he giveth of his bread to the poor.” Solomon. 
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For the Masonic Register. 
CHRISTIAN MASON. 

NO. IX. 

BY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

When the master mason has 
been duly prepared to pass from the 
outer to the inner court of the ma- 
sonic temple, or to be devoted from 
the lodge to the chapter, he repre- 
sents one who, in the process of re- 
generation, has sacrificed his sensual 
affections on the altar of duty ; one 
who has died unto sin, and been 
ratted to a life of righteousness; one 
who has fought manfully in the hour 
of temptation, and obtained a deci- 
sive victory over such spiritual ad- 
versaries as were, in that state, per- 
mitted to assault him. In this his 
representative character, he is now 
about to realize the promise of our 
Lord, where he says, “ To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the 
1 hidden manna, and yrill give him a 
VOL- Th 21 


white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man know- 
eth saving he that receiveth it.” # 

This white stone represents the 
fundamental truth on which the 
Christian church is founded, viz. the 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, “in whom dwells all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily .”t 
This is the stone which the Jewish 
builders rejected, but which has now 
become the head of the comer.J 
This is the key-stone which sup- 
ports the royal arch of Christianity; 
without it, the spiritual temple in the 
human heart will remain unfinished; 
the work of regeneration will be 
incomplete. It is true that the im- 
portance of this truth is not at first 
perceived or acknowledged ; but if 
the industrious spiritual mason per- 
severe until he attain to the sixth 
day of his new creation, he will then 
become sensible that this rejected 
stone is the noblest in the edifice. 

• Rev. ii, 17. 

t Coloss, ii, 9. 

| Matt. Djf&kt xii 

10 — Luke xx, 17 — Ps. cxvi 5 i 22. 
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Until his elevation to the fourth 
degree of spiritual masonry ; until 
he enters the saoctuary of the tem- 
ple 5 or, in other words, until this 
period or state of regeneration, man 
worships an “ unknown God.” It is 
true that he has discovered, among 
the materials preparing for his spiri- 
tual temple, a truth, or doctrine of 
incomparable beauty, namely, that 
u God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself.”* On the first dis- 
covery of this white stone, 6r the first 
perception of this truth, the spiri- 
tual labourer too often appropriates 
it to himself, and is thus led to rest 
his hopes of salvation on a wrong 
basts. Fondly imagining that he 
has a talisman in his possession 
which will secure him the favour of 
God and eternal life ; he pauses in his 
allotted duties, and expects a reward 
for labours not his own. But in- 
stead of submitting the question to 
the Master Builder of his spiritual 
temple, instead of testing and con- 
firming the new doctrine bv the 
wbrd of God, he submits it to those 
subordinate principles of the mind, 
which, being carnal and sensual, are 
sure to reject, instead of illustrating 
it. He remains ignorant of the use 
and application of the treasure in his 
possession, and casts it out amonu 
the rubbish of the building, as useless 
or unworthy a place in the spiritual 
edifice; ancl the Great Architect of 
the universe still remains unmani- 
fested to the soul, or else divided 
into a plurality of persons. 

It is soon perceived, however, 
that the spiritual house cannot stand 
without this rejected doctrine. A 
key-stone is wanted to complete the 
royal arch, and that which had been 
rejected by the pride of self-derived 
intelligence, and that alone, is now 
found to be the one intended for the 
head of the corner. “ It is the 
Lord’s doings, and is marvellous ip 
our eyes.” “ Whosoever shall fall 
on this stone, shall be broken ; but 

# ii. Cor. v, 19. 


on whomsoever it shall fall, k will 
grind him to powder.” There u 
danger ih appropriating to ourselves 
i the righteousness and merits of ano- 
ther, and attempting to pass them off 
as our own. There is equal danger 
in trusting to our own ability, and 
demanding the reward, without ex- 
| hibitiBg the true mark. The hand 
which thus offends, should bead off 
As this white stone, therefore, is 
a type and figure of the grand fun- 
damental truth, doctrine, or faith of 
the Christian church, (individually 
as well as collectively) the new name 
which is written thereon, and “which 
no man knoweth saviug he who re- 

cciveth it,” must consequently sig- 
nify the nature and quality of such 
faith ; for a name is always intended 
to express the nature and qualitv of 
the subject to which it is applied} 
and the quality of a man’s faith can 
only be known to the Lord, aud to 
| himself. By receiving a white stone, 
therefore, on which is written a new 
name, the spiritual mason under- 
stands faith of a new quality, via. 
pure genuine faith in one God, of 
whom Jesus Christ is the external 
manifestation.* 

The establishment of this glorious 
truth in the mind of a regenerate 
person, is represented, in the first 
chapter of Genesis, by the creat»°° 
of the sun and moon in the firma- 
ment of heaven, to give ligm 
upon the earth. The bumble peni- 
tent now, for the first time, clearly 
. perceives, and is convinced, thattf 
was the Lord who fought for him U 
I the hour of temptation, although it 
I was then permitted to appear as if h® 
had gained the victory by his own 
strength. This perception and con- 
viction light up a flame of love in he 
will, which warms* vivifies, and in- 
vigorates every thought and action. 
This is faith in the heart ; or what is 

* No man bath seen God at any 
time. — John i, 18. 

He who hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father. — Jphp@^^ 
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"truly (Ailed saving faith. In the se- 
cond state or degree, he had faith in 
the memory only ; in the third 
state or degree, he had faith in 
the understanding $ but now, for the 
first time, he has faith in the heart. 
This is pure genuine faith, derived 
from lore, and working by love, as 
the moon derives her light from the 
sun, and shines by his influence. 
May this sun never be darkened, 
nor this moon withold her light ; for 
it is this sun which opens and en- 
lightens the lodge of every Chris- 
tian's mind 5 sets the craft to work, 
or puts his spiritual faculties into 
operation ; and rules, governs, and 
directs them, in such a manner as to 
'glorify God, and edify man. 

During the three proceeding de- 
grees of spiritual masonry, or during 
the three first states of regeneration, 
the human mind is compared to the 
building of a house, tabernacle, or 
temple. But now, when the candi- 
date is so far advanced as to produce 
the first fruits of righteousness , he 
may, with equal propriety, be com- 
pared to a vineyard , planted by the 
great householder, Jesus Christ. — 
Jn reading the 5th chapter of the 
prophet Isaiah, the enlightened ma- 
son is instantly struck with the beau- 
ty and fitness of this comparison, 
where the prjphet begins with say- 
ing, “ Now will I sing to my well- 
beloved a song of my beloved, touch- 
ing his vineyard. My well-beloved 
hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 
hill.” And after describing several 
particulars concerning this vineyard, 
and especially concerning its un- 
fruitfulness, he concludes his para- 
ble with these words, “ The vine- 
yard of the Lord of hosts is the 
house of Israel, and the men of Ju- 
dah his pleasant plant; and he look- 
ed for judgment, but behold oppres- 
sion ; for righteousness, but behold 


The mind of every person is a 
garden, or vineyard, planted by the 
Lord, and it is our duty “ to dress it, 


and to keep it,” and to make it 
fruitful. The Heavenly vine, or di- 
vine truth, is implanted in all who 
hear the word of God. But this vine 
may be wholly barren , and without 
fruit , or it may yield fruit of a poi- 
sonous and noxious quality, which 
are the wild and sour grapes spoken 
of by the prophet, and the grapes 
of gall described by Moses. In 
other cases, it may yield good 
grapes, from whence is produced 
that Heavenly wine of which the 
Lord speaks to his disciples, when 
he says, “ I will not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink It new 
with you in my F atheris kingdom.”* 
The nature and fruit of this spir- 
itual vine must necessarily depend 
upon the degree of culture it re- 
ceives from the husbandman who 
has the care of it. Every human 
being, at some period of life, is call- 
ed and hired to work in the spiritual 
vineyard. Some are called early in 
the morning , some at the third hour , 
some at the sixth, some at the ninth , 
and others not until the eleventh .t 
But the reward is the same to each. 
Every one receives the stipulated 
penny / viz. every one is gifted with 
heavenly love and wisdom, (conse- 
quently with happiness), in exact 
proportion to his desire of those 
heavenly graces, and to the sincere 
ty with which he labours to root out 
from his mind all the noxious weeds 
which oppose their growth. When 
we commence the work of regenera- 
tion, we become labourers in the 
spiritual vineyard, and our task is 
not an easy one. We find it u an un- 
weeded garden that grows to seed ; 
things rank and gross in nature pos- 
sess it merely.” Self dove must be 
cut down, and not suffered to cum- 
ber tbe ground ; sensuality must be 
destroyed, and all the unclean weeds 
of iniquity torn up by the roots.— 

* Matt, xxvi, 29* 

t Matt, xx, 1— lfi* 
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Then, by applying to the granary 
of God’s holy wora 9 we shall be fur- 
nished with the seeds of goodness 
and truth to plant in their place. 

Every man is capable of being re- 
generated, until evil habits have be- 
come so strongly confirmed as to 
render the divine influence unavail- 
ing. The Holy Spirit “will not al- 
ways strive with man,” for if he ob- 
stinately refuse to co-operate until 
after the eleventh hour, no further 
caU is afforded him. The period of 
his capdbiUty is called by our Lord 
a day ; but “the night cometh in 
which no man can work.” The 
Almighty is, at all times, desirous to 
communicate to man his own eter- 
nal truth for the purpose of refor- 
mation and regeneration ; but dif- 
ferent persons are called (or rather, 
attend to the call) at different pe- 
riods of their lives ; some, therefore, 
enter upon this great work at an 
early period, and some at a later ; 
but the recompense promised to all 
is the same — via. in exact propor- 
tion to our capacity of reception; 
not to the length of time we have 
been etopjoyea in the work, but to 
the zeal and faithfulness with 
which we have performed it 

Our Lord says, “are there not 
twelve hours in the day ?” But the 
householder invited no one to work 
in the vineyard after the eleventh 
hour. Hence we are taught how 
dangerous it is to trust to a death- 
bed repentance. Many may say, 
in that hour, “ Lord, we repent that 
we have not wrought an hour in thy 
Vineyard,” but will he say, “well 
done thou good and faithful servant,” 
and give them the recompense to 
which the faithful labourers are en- 
titled? Alas! no. The God of 
Justice will say, “ I know you not ; 
depart from me, ye workers of ini- 
quity.” 

But our limits compel us to defer 
a further consideration of this inter- 
esting subject to another number ; 
when we shall attempt to show, 


among other things, that theae who 
are the last f or lowest, in their own 
estimation, are the frit, or highest, 
in the estimation of the great House- 
holder, who says, “ the hut shall be 
fret, and the fret last.” AU man- 
kind are called to work in the vine- 
yard ; a few only obey file call.— 
All have the power to obey — and mM 
might be chosen if they would. 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

“ The long, and uninterrupted 
existence of masonry in the world, 
is a circumstance which cannot es- 
cape the observation of the contem- 
plative, nor fail to excite some de- 
gree of wonder, in those at least, 
who understand not its pure and 
well-formed system. It has stood 
the waste of time, through many re- 
volving ages ; amidst the successive 
revolutions of states and empires, of 
human laws, and customs, it has re- 
mained without any change in its 
principles, and without any material 
alteration in its original form. — 
Placed on the immovable basis of 
the best natural principles of the 
human heart, its pillars have re- 
mained unshaken, amidst the rage 
of every varied storm, and to this 
hour, have suffered no decay.” 

GRAND LODGE OF NEW- 
YORK. 

Extracts from the proceedings of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of 
New- York, at their quarteiiy 
communications, between June 
24, A. L. 5821, and June 24, 
A. L. 5822. 

December 5, 5821. 

The grand secretary communica- 
ted, that, since the quarterly cony 
munications in June last, the follow- 
ing new warrants had been issued, 
viz. 
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VAfOHtC. 

W. Matthew L- Davis, S. O. D. 


On the 11th of June, A. L. 5621, 
to John Baptiste Du Mondt, master, 
James M'Ginnis, senior warden, and 
Isaac L Hasbrouck, junior warden, 
to hold a lodge in the town of Mar- 
bletown, in the county of Ulster, -by 
the name and style of Rising Sun 
Lodge, No. S36. 

On the 5th of September, A. L. 
5S21, to John MuQett, master, John 
Farrar, senior warden, and Jere- 
miah Moors, junior warden, to hold 
a lodge in the city of Detroit, in the. 
Michigan territory, United States ol 
America, by the name and style ol 
Detroit Lodge, No. 337. 

March 6, 5822. 

The minutes of the last quarterly 
communication, and of the last 
Grand Stewards’ Lodge, were seve- 
rally read and confirmed. 

It appearing by the minutes of 
the Grand Stewards’ Lodge, that a 
demand had been made by the W. 
Caleb Bacon r to be paid for the use 
of his room, &c., while occupied by 
the committee of charity, of which 
he is a member, and that the same 
had, by order of that body, been 
submitted to tills grand lodge for 
their opinion and decision, a motion 
was made that the said bill be paid, 
and the same decided in the nega- 
tive. It was then moved and car- 
ried, that a donation of dollars 
be granted to Br. Bacon ; and upon 
filling the blank, the sum of ten dol- 
lars was agreed to. The question 
was then taken upon the resolution 
as filled up, and decided in the ne- 
gative. 

The following appointments, by 
file most worshipful grand master, 
were announced, and ordered to be 
entered on the minutes, viz. 

R. W. George Hodgson, G. S. B. 
R. W. Samuel Montgomery, G. M. 
R. W. John G. Tardy, G. Std. B. 
W- James Lyons, jr. ) 

W. Abraham Rider, 1 Grand 
W. George B. Smith, I Stewards. 
W. William M. Price, ) 


W. Henry Marsh, jun. J. G. D. 

The grand secretary communica- 
ted, that since the last quarterly 
communication, the following new 
i warrants had been issued, viz* 

On the 5th of December, A. L. 
5821, to Erastus Worthington, mas- 
ter, George W. Rodgers, senior 
warden, and Ralph Malbone, junior 
warden, to hold a lodge in the vil- 
lage of Brooklyn, in the town of 
Brooklyn, in the county of Kings, 
by the name and style of Hohenl in- 
den Lodge, No. 338. 

On the 6th of December, A. L. 
5821, to James Jenkinson, master, 
Edward Hamilton, senior warden, 
and Robert Stewart, junior warden, 
to hold a lodge in the city of New- 
York, in the county of New- York, 
by the name and style of Hibernia 
Lodge, No.‘ 339. 

On the 7th of December, A. L. 
5821, to Peter F. Thatcher, master, 
Samuel B. Bradley, senior warden, 
and Austin Spencer, junior warden, 
to hold a lodge in the town of Parma, 
in the county of Monroe, by the 
name and style of Parma Lodge, 
No. 340. 

On the 8th of December, A. L. 
5821, to Jacob Satterly, master, 
Isaac Crocker, senior warden, and 
Jacob L Low, junior warden, to hold 
a lodge in the town of Manlius, in 
the county of Onondaga, by the 
name and style of James ville Lodge, 
No. 341. 

Reports of the constituting of 
Rising Sun Lodge, No. 336, on the 
1st January last; of Detroit Lodge, 
No. 337, on the 26th December 
last ; of Hohenlinden Lodge, No. 
338, on the 10th December last ; of 
Hibernia Lodge, No. 339, on the 
28th December last ; and of James- 
ville Lodge, No. 341, on the 22d 
January last, and of the installation 
of their respective officers, were re- 
ceived, and ordered to be filed. 

On motion of the W. Bn Marsh, 
of No. 142, it was 
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Resolved, That a committee be 
chosen to examine whether any, 
and what reduction ought to be made 
in the salaries of the respective offi- 
cers of this grand lodge, to whom 
salaries are allowed, and to report 
thereon at the x next quarterly com- 
munication. 

Resolved, That the grand secre- 
tary prepare a list, alphabetically 
arranged, of all suspended and ex- 
pelled masons, reported to this 
grand lodge, from the year A. L. 
5300 to this day, and that he cause 
the same to be printed, and a copy 
furnished to every lodge under the 
jurisdiction. 

Jnne 5, 5822. 

The following communication 
from the W. William S. Cardell, 
conveying the proceedings of an as- 
semblage of masons at Washington, 
relating to the formation of a gene- 
ral grand lodge for the United 
States ; and a report made to the 
grand lodge of Pennsylvania on 
the same subject, by a committee 
of that body to whom the aforesaid 
communication had been referred, 
were severally laid before this grand 
lodge, and referred to 

R. W. John Brush, D. G. M. 

R. W. John Greig, S. G. W. 

R. W. Joseph Enos, P. G. V. 

W. Matthew L. Davis, of No. 84, 
W. Henry W. Ducachet, of No. 2, 
W. Simeon Ford, of No. — , 

W. John Coffin, of No. 83, 

W. William M. Price, of No. 16, 
W. Richard Goodell, of No. 125. 
[For the proceedings at Wash- 
ington, see Masonic Register, Vol. 
ii, No. ii, page 76.] 

u Report to the Right Worshipful 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania.” 

“ The committee, to whom was 
referred the communication of the 
proceedings of “ A number of mem- 
bers of the society of freemasons, 
from various parts of the United 


States, composed of membe - 
congress and strangers, asserm*. 
at the capitol in the city of Was 
ington, March 9, 1822, recommmi 
ing the establishment of a Gcnert 
Grand Lodge of the United State 1 
make report, 

“ That they have considered tfc 
communication referred to ther 
with all the care and attention tfca 
the importance of its object, an 
the respectability of ihe source free 
which it emanated, would require 
By a reference to the proceedings sfl 
this grand lodge, it will appear, 
that as early as the year 1790, tfcr 
grand lodge of Georgia proposes 
the establishment of a general 
grand lodge througliout the Uni- 
ted States. On the 7th June, 17!& 1 
the grand lodge of Penntylvawi I 
unanimously expressed its disapprw I 
bation of the proposed measure, I 
which, at that time, appears to 
have been abandoned. 

“ On the 24th June, 1799, dw 1 
grand lodge of South-Carolim, 
prompted, it is imagined, by ha then I 
peculiar situation, renewed the De- 
positions of a general grand lodge, 
for the purpose of reviving u thf 
drooping spirit of the Ancient 
Craft,” and adopted a number of 
resolutions similar to those contain 
ed in the communication now refer- 
red, and declaring that they would 
appoint deputies to meet the con- 
vention at Washington, as soon as 
two-thirds of the different grand 
lodges in the United States should 
approve of the measure. The 
grand lodge of South-Carolina 
transmitted its proceedings to the 
different grand lodges, and among 
others, to that of Pennsylvania. Ou 
the 7th March, 1803, the grand 
lodge of Pennsylvania, while die 
proceedings from South-Carofint 
were under consideration, declared, 

“ That a supreme superintending 
grand lodge in the United Stales it 
inexpedient and impracticable, but 
that a convention of deputies fro* 
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-w _wer$l grand lodges, for the 
Appose of forming a more intimate 
-dpon, a*id establishing a regular 
. mX permanent intercourse between 
Ip said grand lodges, and consi- 
King other interesting matters, 
Euld be conducive to the advance- 
fcnt and respectability of the An- 
.Km Craft.” These sentiments 
.Ere subsequently approved and 
^Mopted by the grand lodges of 
Ew-Ilampshire, Massachusetts, 
Jpw-Jersey, 4 Maryland, and Virgi- 
jfe, and by the grand lodge of 
Eorgia, in which the measure, in 
WOO , was originally brought for- 
^rd. 

■ <£ On the 6th March, 1809, this 
grand lodge, having the original 
Communication from South-Caroli- 
na still under consideration, once 
more unanimously reiterated their 
former sentiments upon this subject, 
and by the report of the committee of 
Correspondence, made at that time, 
it appears, these sentiments were 
again, in the years lSOf-S, concur- 
red in by the grand lodges of New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and New-Jersey. 

gt Alter a careful review of the 
whole ground, your committee most 
fully aud cordially concur in the 
sentiments heretofore expressed by 
your body on this subject. Previous 
to the American revolution, provin- 
cial grand lodges were established 
in the colonies, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the grand lodge of England. 
After the declaration of independ- 
ence by these United States, the 
different provincial grand lodges 
declared themselves sovereign and 
independent. Well-known and es- 
tablished boundaries, whether natu- 
ral or artificial, have always been 
fixed upon as the limits of the juris- 
diction of seperate grand lodges. 

In this country, therefore, we have 
always been divided by states, and 
such a division appears to your com- 
mittee to be useful and judicious. — 
Under this system, masonry has 


l-dr 

Continued to advance in the United 
States to a degree of splendour and 
brilliancy hitherto unparalleled, and 
no longer requires any new plan “ to 
revive its drooping spirit little or 
no collision has ever existed between 
the different grand lodges; and so 
far as the knowledge of your com- 
mittee extends, the utmost harmony 
and cordiality now subsist, without 
an exception, between the different 
grand lodges throughout the Uni- 
ted §tatep. 

u In the opinion of your commit- 
tee, the reasons that produced the 
present political confederation, or 
union of the United States, altoge- 
ther fail when applied to the inter- 
ests of freemasonry. The grand 
lodges of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, are sovereign and independ- 
ent of each other ; they are conti- 
guous ; their jurisdictions embrace 
a less space of tenritory than the 
United States ; and they are under 
one consolidated government, with- 
out even the subdivision of power, 
peculiar to our state and federal go- 
vernments. We believe in the mo- 
ther country they have experienced 
as few evils from this system as we 
have ; and although the late union 
of the two grand lodges in Eng- 
land presented a favourable oppor- 
tunity of proposing to establish one 
consolidated general grand lodge, 
if it had been desired, yet we do not 
find that it was even proposed. 

u In the opinion of your commit- 
tee, the exercise of a jurisdiction, so 
extensive, and so particular as that 
proposed, comprehending, not only 
the most important concerns, but 
the most minute affairs of the subor- 
dinate lodges, would be attended 
with innumerabledelays, difficulties, 
and embarrassments, and would pro- 
duce the greatest confusion and dis- 
order throughout the whole fraterni- 
ty. The general advantage of the 
craft requires that the subordinate 
lodges should be placed under the 
immediate superintending care of a 
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grand lodge, which by its prox- 
imity of situation, and the exercise of 
its legitimate authority, may correct 
their errors, attend to their wants, 
and inspire them with the sublime 
spirit of our order. The establish- 
ment of a general grand lodge 
would deprive the different grand 
lodges of these powers; they would 
become subordinate bodies ; and 
not only every lodge, but each indi- 
vidual memberof every lodge, would 
have the right of appeal to the gen- 
eral grand lodge. The proceedings 
of the . subordinate grand lodge, 
would, in many cases, be reversed* 
at a great distance from the scene of 
action, where the parties were but 
little known, the circumstances of 
the case less understood, the grand 
lodge appealed from, perhaps, not 
represented, and the ultimate tribu- 
nal operated upon, by the perseve- 
rance and importunities of such of 
the parties as might attend upon its 
deliberations. 

“ It is also feared, that in the 
course of time, many of the grand 
lodges would be nominally repre- 
sented, and thus the attributes of this 
colossal power, embracing complete 
and universal controul over the fis- 
cal and more purely masonic con- 
cerns of every grand lodge, subord- 
inate lodge, and individual member 
in the United States, would be con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, who 
would constitute the meeting. To 
prevent this evil, it may be said, the 
meetings of this general grand 
lodge might be less frequently hol- 
den; but ia the opinion of your 
committee, this would be an insur- 
mountable objection. A prompt 
decision, upon all questions connects 
ed with masonry, is absolutely ne- 
cessary ; and the delay and procras- 
tination consequent upon an appeal 
to the general grand lodge, as well 
in trivial, as important concerns, 
would be a greater evil than all the 
advantages to be derived from the 
establishment of the body. The 


distance of many of the gratrf 
lodges from the scat of govern- 
ment, and the inclemency of the 
season proposed as the time of meet- 
ing, would be serious difficulties. 
It is to be apprehended, that person* 
would be selected as delegates, ra- 
ther from the circumstance of their 
attendance upon the seat of govern- 
ment, upon public duty or private 
business, than from the knowledge 
of the principles of the order, and its 
forms and ceremonies. The mem- 
bers of such a body as the one pro- 
posed, ought to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the local concerns and 
separate interests of the bodies they 
represent ; not only ought thev to 
have been bright and expert 
me»,~in their progression to distinc- 
tion in the order, but they should con- 
tinue to be so, by constant and unin- 
terrupted intercourse with the lodges, 
and daily participation in their la- 
bours. In short, the members of 
such a. body ought to constitute the 
masonic energy and intelligence of 
the grand lodges whom they would 
represent. On the other hand, your 
committee apprehend many of the 
members would be selected, rather 
from their rank and dignity in politic 
cal life, and the casual circumstances 
before referred to, than the possession 
of those attainments in the order, 
which ought to be necessaiy qualifi- 
cations of its members. These re- 
marks are intended to convey ov 
ideas of what would, in the progress 
of time, be the result of the establish- 
ment of a genera] grand lodge, and 
not as reflections upon the highly re* 
spectable meeting who were convened 
at Washington. 

“ Your committee however believe, 
that an occasional convocation of del- 
egates from the different grand 
lodges would have a salutary ten- 
dency, and would furnish a remedy 
for many of the evils delineated in 
the communication referred to them. 
The deliberations of such an au ^ 
and venerable body, consulting upon 
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the great interests of the order, and At the same time they would ob- 
dependant upon the good sense and [ serve, that the central position of the 
judgment of the craft for the fulfil- city of Philadelphia, and the con- 
ment of its wishes, would be receiv- veniences afforded by the use of the 
ed with enthusiasm, and its recom- Masonic Hall, render it, in their 
mendations performed with alacrity, humble opinion, the most suitable 
Although your committee are not place at which the convocation 
aware, that at present, “ in one or should be holden. Your commit- 
two instances there are already two tee believe that any general meet- 
or more grand lodges in the same mg should not be held at the city of 
State, each claiming superior juris- Washington, but in one of our large 
diction,” as is stated in the commu- cities, where the numbers, wealui, 
nication, yet as the evil has hereto- and respectability of the craft, would 
fore existed, and may occur again, afford the delegates suitable accom- 
the contemplated convention might modations, and such other conve- 
propose, as a fundamental principle, niences as might render their at- 
that not more than one grand lodge tendance pleasant and agreeable, 
should exist in a state ; and there is “ Your committee, therefore, of- 
little doubt but that the reconimen- fer the following resolutions for 
dation would be adopted by the dif- adoption : 

fereut grand lodges. They could “ Resolved, That the establish- 
adopt measures calculated to pro- ment of a general grand lodge of 
mote an uniformity of work ; though the United States, and the calling a 
most assuredly they would find it masonic cogvention for the purpose 
difficult, if not impracticable, to en- of instituting and organizing the 
force universal obedience to any ma- same, as proposed, is inexpedient, 
sonic ritual, whether it be the good and, in the opinion of this grand 
old system, as handed down to us lodge, impracticable, 
by our masonic forefathers, or any “ Resolved, That a general grand 
of the new plans that have been re- convention of delegates from the 
cently adopted in various parts of different grand lodges throughout 
our country. They might also pro- the United States, for the purpose 
pose measures calculated to suppress of consulting upon the interests of 
the publication of improper books the order, be recommended to be 
on masonry, an evil already of con- holden on St. John the Baptist’s day 
siderable magnitude, and rapidly in- in June, ^ the 24th) 1823, at the 
creasing with the times. city of Philadelphia, or such other 

“Your committee are therefore place as may be designated by the 
of opinion, that a grand convocation other grand lodges throughout the 
of delegates from the different grand United States, 
lodges throughout the United States, “Resolved, That this grand 

to meet on St. John the Baptist’s lodge will appoint delegates to meet 
day in June, 1823, in either of the such convocation as soon as it shall 
cities of New- York, Philadelphia, or appear to be the wish of the differ- 
Baltimore, would be proper and ex- ent grand lodges throughout the 

S edient They would observe some United States, that the same shall 
elicacy in fixing upon our own city be holden. 
as the place of meeting; and if either “ Resolved, That the grand sec- 

of the other cities, or any other place retary be requested to transmit co- 
not yet designated, should be pre- pies of the foregoing report and re- 
ferred, they would abandon their solutions to the different grand 
preference, and cheerfully abide by lodges throughout the United States, 
Ae views of their other brethren, and one eopy of the same to WU- 
vol. if. 22 
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to the 56th rule, 10th section, 3d 
chapter, of the book of constitutions, 
laid the following resolution upon 
the table. 

u Whereas serious dissentions 
have arisen in this grand lodge, cal- 
culated to impair the dignity and re- 
spectability of our order; and where- 
as these dissentions are wide spread- 
ing their direful consequences, and 
are fraught with mischiefs, the ter- 
mination of which cannot be fore- 
seen; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient 
to form, in the state of New-York, 
two or and lodges : one to be loca- 
ted in the city of Ndw-York, and the 
other in such taro or place, as a 
majority of the lodges out of the 
city may designate. 

Resolved, That the lodges out of 
the city be permitted to select the 
grand lodge from under whose juris- 
diction they will hail. 

u Resolved, That the mode and 
manner of dividing the funds be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the grand 
lodge of the state of ” 

We have made the foregoing co- 
pious extracts fVom the proceedings 
of the right worshipful grand lodge 
of the state of New-York, under the 
impression that they will be interest- 
ing, not only to the brethren imme- 
diately under the jurisdiction of our 
own grand lodge, but to every bro- 
ther throughout the world, who feels 
an interest in the honour, respecta- 
bility, and usefulness of that institu- 
tion which has existed from time im- 
memorial, shedding its blessings on 
community, through different ages, 
in proportion to the degree of order 
and subordination that has been ob- 
served among the fraternity ; and the 
zeal and activity of those worship 
ful brothers under whose guardian- 


ship the inestimable art has, iron 
time to time, been placed. We al- 
lude more particularly to that part 
relative to the highly important sub- 
ject of the establishment of a Gener- 
al Grand Lodge of the United States . 
It is not our intention at present to 
enter into arguments as to the mer- 
its or demerits of the measure, ho- 
ping at a future time that the sub- 
ject may be taken up by some more 
able pen, and that it may be solemn- 
ly agitated in the mind of every in- 
dividual of the fraternity, who holds 
, sacred the obligations he is under to 
the order, and to the world at large. 
Our humble opinion was expressed 
upon the subject, in the second num- 
ber of this volume, at the time of 
the publication of the recommenda- 
tions at Washington. The readers of 
the Masonic Register have now be- 
fore them the proceedings of two 
highly respectable, and legally con- 
stituted masonic bodies on the sub- 
ject, viz. the right worshipful grcttSl 
lodge of Pennsylvania, and the right 
worshipfhl grand lodge of New- 
York; and by turning to the 76th 
page of this volume, in No. 2, they 
will see the proceedings at Wash- 
ington. 

; We have not yet received the 
proceedings of any of the other 
grand lodges; but are informed, 
from respectable authority, that 
some of them have passed resolu- 
tions highly approbatory of the 
measure. 

The committee to whom was re- 
ferred the revision of the book af 
constitutions, and the general regu- 
lations of the grand lodge of New- 
York, met according to direction, 
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and have formed, and caused to be 
printed, a new code, which, as it 
will undoubtedly undergo some al- 
terations and amendments at the 
grand communication in June next, 
we forbear to publish, and refrain 
from expressing our opinion on its 
merits. Every enlightened mem- 
ber of the grand lodge, upon reflec- 
tion, will readily observe the imi- 
nent danger of removing, in the 
least degree, any of the ancient 
landmarks , as well as the indispen- 
sable duty of preserving, or if they 
have in any way been infringed 
upon, of restoring the equal rights, 
and privileges of the most distant 
brethren under the jurisdiction of 
the honourable body to which he 
belongs. 

For the Masonic Register. 

THE INEFFABLE DEGREES 
CONTINUED. 

By Companion Giles F. Yates. 

VI. Elected Knights, or the 
Nine Elect. 

This lodge is called a chapter, 
and represents the audience cham- 
ber of Solomon. It should be deco- 
rated with white and red hangings; 
the red with white flames. There 
should be 9 lights in the E., and 8 
in the W. 

The master who represents Solo- 
mon, is seated in the E., with a ta- 
ble before him, covered with black, 
and is styled u Most Potent.” 

There is only one warden in the 
W., who represents St.*., with seven 
brethren around him. All tGe bre- 
thren must be dressed in black, with 
their hats flapped, and a broad black 
ribbon from the left shoulder to the 
right hip, on the lower part of which 
should be 9 red roses, four on each 
side, and one at the bottom; to which 


may be suspended a poignard. — 
The aprons peculiar to this degree 
are white, lbied with black, speck- 
led with blood ; on the flap a bloody 
arm, with a poignard, and on the 
area a bloody arm holding by the 
hair a bloody head. 

Near the chapter room, it is neces- , 
sary to have a small dark place, re- 
presenting a cavern, which should 
be properly furnished. 

Opened by 8 and 1. 

The following is an abstract of the 
history of this degree : 

In the reign of Solomon, several 
of the workmen had perpetrated a 
crime of an enormous nature, and 
made their escape from Jerusalem. 

A great assembly of masters had sat 
in consultation on the best means of 
discovering them. Their delibera- 
tions were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the captain of the guards, 
who informed them that a stranger 
who had just arrived, requested a 
private interview with king Solo- 
mon. Upon being admitted, he in- 
formed the king, that he knew where 
one of the traitors lay concealed, 
and offered to conduct those, whom 
Solomon should please to appoint, 
to go with him. This being com- 
municated to the brethren, they all 
requested to be partakers in the ven- 
geance due to the villain. Solomon 
checked their ardour, declaring that 
only nine should undertake the 
task ; and to avoid giving any of- 
fence, ordered all their names to be 
put into an urn, and that the first 
nine that should be drawn, should be 
persons to accompany the stranger. 
The lot fell on J.*., St.*., and seven 
others. 

They set out at break of day, and 
were conducted by the stranger 
through a dreary country. While 
on the way, J.*. found means to learn 
from the stranger, that the villain 
they were in quest of, had hid him- 
self in some cavern among the rocks, 
which were not far from the place 
where they then were, and that his 
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accomplices had fled towards the 
province of king Maacah. J.\ soon 
found the cavern, an<f entered it 
alone, when, by the light of a lamp, 
he found the villain asleep. En- 
flamed at the sight, and actuated by 
an impatient zeal, he immediately 
stabbed him with a poniard, first in 
his head, and then in his heart ; he 
had only time to cry, vengeance is 
taken , and expired. J.\ being ex- 
tremely fatigued, refreshed himself 
at a spring which he found in the 
cave, and slept until he was awaken- 
ed by the other 8 , who arrived short- 
ly after. J.*. then severed the head 
from the body, and taking it in one 
hand, and the poniard in the other, 
in this manner returned with his 
companions to Jerusalem. When 
they appeared before Solomon, who 
reproved J.*. for having put it out of 
his power to punish the villain in a 
public manner, as a warning to the 
rest of the workmen to be faithful 
to their trust ; but by proper inter- 
cession, he was again reconciled. 

J.-. became highly favoured of 
Solomon, who conferred on him 
and his 8 companions, the title of 
" Elected Knights.” 

Emblems, &c. 

A dog, an emblem of sagacity; 
a lamp ; a poniard 5 a spring, and 
a head just severed from the body. 

Closed as opened. 

VTI. Mastee Elect op Fifteen. 

This lodge represents Solomon’s 
apartment, and is to be decorated in 
the same manner as that of the nine 
elect 

There are two wardens, and the 
senior is called inspector. 

This lodge should consist of only 
fifteen members. Should there be 
more at the time of reception, they 
must attend in the anti-chamber. 

The apron peculiar to this de- 
gree, is white, bordered with black : 
on the flap may be painted 8 heads, 
or spikes in the form of a triangle. 


The jewel is the same as that of the 
nine elect, only on that part of the 
black ribbon which crosses the 
breast, there should be the same de- 
vice as on the flap of the apron. 

Opened by 3 times 5. 

The following is part of the histo- 
ry appertaining to this degree : 


Not long after the execution of 
the traitor spoken of in the preced- 
ing degree of E. K., a friend of 
Solomon’s, in the province of king 
Maacah, which was tributary to him, 
caused diligent enquiry to be made, 
if any person had lately taken shel- 
ter in those parts, who might be sup- 
posed to have fled from Jerusalem ; 
and published, at the same time, a 
particular description of the traitors 
who had made their escape Shortly 
aiter he received information that 
several persons answering bis de- 
scription had lately arrived there, 
and believing themselves perfectly 
secure, had begun to work in a 
quarry. 

As soon as Solomon was made 
acquainted with this circumstance, 
he wrote to king Maacah to assist 
him in apprehending them, and to 
cause them to be delivered to per- 
sons that he should appoint to se- 
cure them, and have them brought 
to Jerusalem, to receive the punish- 
ment due to their crimes. 

Solomon then elected fifteen 
masters, in whom he could place the 
highest confidence, and among 
whom were those who had been in 
the cavern, sent them in quest of the 
villains, and gave them an escort of 
troops. After some time spent in 
the search, they were discovered 
cutting stone in the quarry. They 
were immediately seized, carried to 
Jerusalem and imprisoned, and the 
next morning punished in an exem- 
plary manner. *•**•***. 

Three spikes placed in the form 
of a triangle, is the only emblem 
peculiar to this degree. 

Closed as opened. 
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VIII. Illustrious Knight 
Elected. 

This lodge is called a grand chap- 
ter, and must be illuminated by 12 
lights. 

Solomon presides, and is, of 
course, to be-decorated with a scep- 
tre. The other officers are a grand 
inspector, and a grand master of cer- 
emonies. 

The jewel of this degree is a sword, 
intended to represent a sword of 
justice, hung to a large black ribbon. 
On the part crossing the breast, 
there must be painted an enfiamed 
heart ; this should also be painted 
on the flap of the apron. 

Opened by 12. 

This degree Is shorter than any 
of the preceding. It was instituted 
as a reward for the zeal and integri- 
of the masters elect of fifteen 
lomon choose by ballot twelve of 
the fifteen to constitute a grand 
chapter of illustrious knights, and 
gave them command over the twelve 
tribes. He expressed a peculiar re- 
gard for this order, and showed them 
the precious things of the taberna- 
cle. 

The only emblem of this degree 
is an enflamed heart. 

Closed as opened. 

IX. Grand Master Architect. 

This chapter should be painted 
white, with red flames, by which is 
signified that purity of heart, and 
that zeal which should characterize 
every grand master architect. It 
should also contain a delineation of 
the different orders of architecture, 
and a representation of the north 
star, with seven small stars around 
itj which signify, that as the north 
star is a guide to mariners, so ought 
virtue to be a guide to every grand 
master architect. The jewel of this 
degree is a gold medal, with 5 or- 
ders of architecture engraved on both 
sides. It is suspended by a broad 
dark stone-coloured ribbon, worn 


from the left shoulder to the Eight 
hip. 

Every grand master architect 
should be furnished with a case of 
mathematical instruments. 

Opened by I and 2. 

The candidate, after his introduc- 
tion, is thus addressed : 

“ Brother, 

“ I have elevated you to this 
degree from an expectation that you 
will so apply yourself to geometry, 
to which you are now devoted, as 
will procure you knowledge suffi- 
cient to take away the veil from be- 
fore your eyes, which yet remains 
there, and enable you to arrive at 
the perfect and sublime degree.” 

This degree was established with 
a view of forming a school. of archi- 
tecture, for the instruction of the 
brethren employed in the temple, 
and animating them to arrive at per- 
fection in the royal art. Solomon 
was a prince equally famed for his 
justice, as for his wisdom and fore- 
sight ; he was, therefore, desirous of 
rewarding the talents and virtues of 
the faithful, in order to make them 
perfect, and fit to approach the 
throne of the Grand Architect of the 
universe. He accordingly cast his 
eyes upon the chiefs of the 12 tribes, 
as persons extremely proper to fulfil 
the promise made to some of the 
ancient patriarchs, that with great 
zeal, in fulness of time, the bowels 
of the earth should be penetrated. 

A large star, encircled by 7 small 
stars, and the several mathematical 
instruments, are emblems peculiar 
to this degree. 

Closed as opened. 

From the Masonic Casket. 

Enter the door of masonry, and 
you will there find an order, whose 
object it is to curb intemperate pas- 
sions, to restrain the spirit of ambi*r 
tion, and to teach charity and for- 
bearance to individuals, justice and 
integrity to governments, humanity 
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and benevolence to nations. To 
banish from the world every source 
of enmity and hostility, and to intro- 
duce those social feelings on which 
depend, in a high degree, the peace 
and order of society. If these ob- 
jects are of importance to the world, 
then is masonry also important. 

On the 27th of December last, 
being the anniversary of St. John 
the Evangelist, the following bro- 
thers were installed as officers of 
American Union Lodge, No. 1, 
at Marietta, Ohio, for the present 
year: 

John Cotton, worshipful master. 

William A. Whittlesey, senior 
warden. 

James Dunn, junior warden. 

Robert Crawford, secretary. 

James M. Booth, treasurer. 

John Cunningham, senior dea- 
con. 

Nathaniel Bishop, junior deacon. 

Robert McCabe, steward and tiler. 

At the annual communication of 
American Union Chapter, No. 1, 
held at Marietta, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber last, the following companions 
were elected to office : 

John Cotton, M. E. high priest. 

Rev. James M<Aboy, E. king. 

Billy Todd, E. scribe. 

Simeon De Witt Drown, captain 
of the host. 

James Dunn, principal sojourner. 

William A. Whittlesey, royal arch 
captain. 

Robert Crawford, secretary. 

Weston Thomas, treasurer. 

Aiylrew Cunningham, third grand 
master. 

Robert Crawford, second grand 
master. 


John Cunpingham, first grand 
master. 

Thomas P. Fogg, steward and 
tiler. 

S. D. W. Drown, J. Dunn, J. 
Cotton, Billy Todd, and W. A. 
Whittlesey, standing committee. 

Companions Jonas Livermore, 
and J ames McCullough, and brothers 
Jacob Ulmer, and Phillip Cunning* 
ham, died last summer during die 
then prevailing epidemic in the vi- 
cinity of Marietta, Ohio. Due re- 
spect was paid to their memory, and 
an able discourse delivered on the 
occasion, by the reverend compan- 
ion James M‘Aboy. 


MISC KLL ANEOUS. 

A FRAGMENT. 


We were at Milan, where my fa- 
ther happened to have an Italian 
friend, to whom he had been of 
some service in England. The count, 
for he was of quality, was solicitous 
to return the obligation, by a parti- 
cular attention to his son ; we lived 
in his palace, visited with his family, 
were caressed by his friends, and I 
began to be so well pleased with my 
entertainment, that I thought of 
England as of some foreign country. 

The count had a son not much 


older than myself. At that age a 
friend is an easy acquisition : we 
were friends the first night of our 
acquaintance. 

He introduced me into the com- 
pany of a set of young gentlemen, 
whose fortunes gave them the com- 
mand of pleasure, and whose indi- 
nation incited them to the purchase. 
After having spent some 
evenings in their society, it toMpt 
a sort of habit which I couWnot &fti 
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without uneasiness; tfnd our meet- 
ings, which before were frequent, 
were now stated and regular. 

Sometimes in the pauses of our 
mirth, gaming was introduced as an 
amusement : it was an art in which 
J was a novice : I received instruc- 
tions, as other novices do, by losing 
pretty largely to my teachers. Nor 
was this the only evil which Mount- 
ford foresaw would arise from the 
connection I had formed; but a lec- 
ture of sour injunctions was not his 
method of reclaiming. He some- 
times asked me questions about the 
company ; but they were such as the 
curiosity of any indifferent man 
might have prompted: I told him 
of their wit, their eloquence, their 
warmth of friendship, and their sen-, 
sibility of heart: And their honour, 
9 aid I, laying my hand on my 
breast, is unquestionable. Mount- 
ford seemed to rejoice at my good 
fortune, and begged that I would in- 
troduce him to their acquaintance. 
At the next meeting I introduced 
him accordingly. 

The conversation was as anima- 
ted as usual: they displayed all 
that sprightlincss and good humour 
which my praise had led Moumford 
to expect; ^subjects too of sentiment 
occurred, and their speeches, partic- 
ularly those of our friend, the son 
of count Respino, glowed with the 
warmth of honour, and softened into 
the tenderness of feeling. Mount- 
ford was charmed with his compan- 
ions; when we parted, he made the 
highest euiogiums upon them : when 
shall we see them again? said he. 
I waa delighted with the demand, 
and promised to re-conduct him on 
the morrow. 

In going to their place of rendez- 
vous, be took me a little out of the 
road, to see, as he told me, the per- 
formances of a young statuary. 

I When we were near the house in 
which Mountford said he lived, a 
. boy of about seven years old crossed 
as in the street. At sight of Mount- 
vol. n. 23 
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ford he stopped, and grasping his 
hand, “My dearest sir,” said he, 
“my father is likely to do well; he 
will live to pray for you, and to 
bless you : yes, he will bless you, 
though you are an Englishman, 
and some other hard word that the 
monk talked of this morning, which 
I have forgot, but it meant you 
should not go to Heaven ; but he 
shall go to Heaven, said I, for he has 
saved my father; come and see him, 
sir, that we may be happy.” “ My 
dear, I am engaged at present with 
this gentleman.” “But he shall 
come along with you : he is an En- 
glishman too, 1 fancy: lie shall 
come and learn how an Englishman 
may go to Heaven.” Mountford 
smiled, and we followed the boy 
together. 

After crossing the next street, we 
arrived at the gate of a prison. I 
seemed surprised at the sight; our 
little conductor observed it. “ Are 
you afraid, sir,” said he; “I was 
afraid once too, but my father and 
mother arc here, and I am never 
afraid when I am with them. He 
took my hand, and led me through 
a dark passage that fronted the 
gate. When we came to a little 
door at the end, he tapped : a boy 
still younger than himself, opened 
it to receive us. Mountford entered 
with a look in which was pictured 
the benign assurance of a superior 
being. I followed in silence and 
amazement. 

On something like a bed, lay a 
man, with a face seemingly emacia- 
ted with sickness, and a look of pa- 
tient dejection; a bundle of dirty 
shreds served him for a pillow, but 
he had better support — the arm of 
a feniNle who kneeled beside him, 
beautiful as an angel, but with a fa- 
ding languor in her countenance, 
the still life of melancholy, that 
seemed to borrow its shade from the 
object on which he gazed. There 
was a tear in her eye ! — the sick man 
kissed it off in its bud, smiling 
through the dimness of his own 1 
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When she saw Mountford she 
crawled forward on the ground, and 
clasped his knees; he raised her 
from the floor; she threw her arms 
round his neck, and sobbed out a 
speech of thankfulness, eloquent 
beyond the power of language. 

Compose yourself, my love, said 
the man. on the bed ; but he, whose 
goodness has caused that emotion, 
will pardon its effects. How is this, 
Mountford ? said I ; what do I see ? 
what must I do ? You see, replied 
the stranger, a wretch, sunk in pov- 
erty, starving in prison, stretched on 
a sick bed ! but that is little : there 
arc his wife and children, wanting 
the bread which he has not to give 
them ! Y et you cannot easily ima- 
gine the conscious serenity of his 
mind ; in the gripe of aflliction, his 
heart swells with the pride of virtue i 
it can even look down with pity on 
the man whose cruelty has wrung it 
almost to bursting. You are, I fan- 
cy, a friend of Mr. Mountford’s ; 
come nearer and I’ll tell you ; for, 
short as my story is, I can hardly 
command breath enough for a reci- 
tal. The son of count Respino (I 
started as if I had trod on a viper) 
has long had & criminal passion for 
my wife; this her prudence had 
concealed from me; but he had 
lately the boldness to declare it to 
myself. He promised me affluence 
in exchange lor honour; and threat^ 
ened misery, as its attendant, if I 
kept it. I treated him with the con- 
tempt lie deserved : the consequence 
was, that he hired a couple of bra- 
voes, (foY I am persuaded they act- 
ed under his direction) who attempt- 
ed to assassinate me in the street ; 
but I made such a defence as obli- 
ged them to fly, after giving me two 
or three stabs, none of which how- 
ever were mortal. But his revenge 
was not thus to be disappointed : in 
the little dealings of my trade I had 
contracted some debts, of which he 
bad made himself master for m} 
*uin ; I was confined here at his 


suit, when not yet recovered from 
the wounds I had received ; the 
dear woman and these two little 
boys followed me, that we might 
starve together ; but Providence in- 
terposed, and sent Mr. MountfordL 
to our support : he has relieved my 
family from the gnawings of hunger, 
and rescued me from death, to which 
a fever, consequent on my wottnd% 
and increased by the want of every 
necessary, had almost reduced met. 

Inhuman villain ! I exclaimed, 
lifting up my eyes to Heaven. Inr 
human indeed ! said ihe lovely wo- 
man who stood at my side : Alas ! 
sir, what had we done to offend 
him? what had these little one* 
done, that they should perish in the 
toils of his vengeance ? I reached 
>a pen which stood in the ink-stand- 
dish at the bed-side. May I ask the 
amount of the sum for which you 
arc imprisoned ? I was able, be 
replied, to pay all but 500 crowns. 

I wrote a draught on the banker 
with whom I had a credit from my 
father for 2500, and presenting it to 
the stranger’s wife, you will receive, 
madam, on presenting this note, a 
sum more than sufficient lor your 
husband’s discharge : the remainder 
I leave for his industry to improve. 
I would have left the room : each of 
them laid hold of one of my hands ; 
the children clung to my coat. — 
Oh ! Mr. Harley, methinks I fed 
their gentle violence at this mo- 
ment ; it beats here with delight in- 
expressible ! Stay, sir, said he, I 
do not mean attempting to thank 
you ; (he took a pocket-book from 
under his pillow) let me but know 
what name I shall place here next 
to Mr. Mountford ? Sedley— he 
wrote it dowu; an Englishman too, 
I presume. He shall go to Heaven 
notwithstanding, said the boy, who 
had been our guide. It began to be 
too much for me; I squeezed his 
hand that was clasped in mine; his 
wife’s I pressed to my lips, a Ad 
burst from the place to give vent to 
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the feelings that laboured within m cl 

Oh ! Mountford, said I, when he 
had overtaken me at the dhor: it is 
time, replied he, that we should think 
of our appointment; young Respi- 
no and his friends are waiting us. 
Damn him, damn him ! said I, let 
ns leave Milan instantly ; but soil ; 
I will be calm; Mountford, your 
pencil. I wrote on a slip of paper — 

*To Signor Respino , 

When you receive this I am at a 
distance from Milan. Accept of my 
thanks for the civilities I have re- 
ceived from you and your family. 
As to the friendship with which you 
were pleased to honour me, the pri- 
son, which I have just left, has exhi- 
bited a scene to cancel it forever. 
You may possibly be merry witl^ 
your companions at ray weakness, 
as I suppose you. will term it. I 
give you leave for derision; you 
may effect a triumph; I shall feel it. 

Edward Sedlev. 

You may send this if you will, 
said Mountford, coolly; but still Res- 
pino is a man op honour; the world 
will continue to call him so. It is 
probable, I answered, they may ; I 
envy not the appellation. If this is 
the world’s honour; if these men 
are the guides of its manners — Tut ! 
said Mountford, do you eat macaro- 
ni? • ••••• 

LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 

( Concluded from page 149.) 

This same philosopher insists, that 
for the formation of any natural bo- 
dy, it is absolutely necessary it 
should have another principle, be- 
sides that first matter, which he calls 
form. Some, indeed, imagine, that 
thereby he means nothing more than 
the disposition of its various parts; 
others, however, are of opinion, that 
he means a substantial entity, really 
and in all respects distinct from that 
matter ; and that when any com, for 
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instance, is ground at the mill, it as- 
sumes a new substantial form, where- 
by the corn is converted into flour ; 
and that afterwards, when water is 
mingled with the flour, the whole is 
metamorphosed, as it were, and as- 
sumes directly another substantial 
form, and is then no longer flour, 
but paste; and again, when that 
paste is thrown into the oven, and 
duly baked, it becomes at once a 
new substantial form ; and such 
baked paste, in a word, is metamor- 
phosed into bread. 

These various sorts of substantial 
forms are admitted, indeed, by some, 
in all other natural bodies ; thus, for 
instance, in a horse, besides his 
bones, his flesh, his nerves, his 
brains, his blood, which, by the cir- 
culation thereof through his veins 
and arteries, nourishes and supports 
each individual part of him; and be- 
sides all these, the animal spirits, 
which are the principles and springs 
of all motions ; there are some phi- 
losophers, I say, maintain, with him, 
that there is a substantial form, ex- 
clusive of all the before-mentioned 
articles, which they admit to be the 
soul of the horse; they strenuously 
maintain, that this imaginary form 
is not drawn or extracted from the 
matter itself, but the energy or pow- 
er of that matter: in a word, they 
peremptorily insist, that it is an en- 
tity, really and truly distinct from 
the matter, whereof it is not any in- 
dividual part, or, even in the least, 
any modification of it whatsoever. 

Aristotle still further maintains, 
that all terrestrial bodies aie com- 
posed of the four elements : that is to 
say, of earth, water, air, and fire; 
that the two first, being ponderous, 
naturally incline to the centre of the 
world; and, on the other hand, the 
two last, being light, keep at as 
great a distance from it as they pos- 
sibly can. 

Besides these four elements, how- 
ever, he admits of a fifth, of which all 
celestial bodies ere composed, and 
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the motion whereof was always cir- 
cular. He conceived, that above the 
air, though under the concavity of the 
moon, there was a globe of fire, from 
whence all flames had their source, 
and into which they were resolved, as 
brooks and rivers naturally discharge 
their waters into the sea. 

Aristotle farther maintained, that 
matter was divisible ad infinitum; 
that the universe was perfectly full, 
and that there was no such thing as a 
vacuum in all nature; that the world 
was eternal; that the sun had rolled 
round its axis from eternity, as it does 
at present, and that sucli rotation 
will never cease; that the human 
species likewise were subsisting be- 
fore the commencement of time ; that 
bad there been such a thing in fact as 
a first parent, he must have been born 
without either father or mother, which 
is a direct contradiction, and perfect- 
ly absurd. In the same manner he 
argues in regard to the birds of the 
air. It is downright ridiculous, says 
he, to imagine that there was ever 
one particular egg, from whence the 
whole species of birds received their 
being; or that there ever was one 
particular bird that laid the first egg, 
because the bird proceeds from an 
egg ; but that egg came from a bird, 
and that from another preceding, and 
so backwards ad infinitum . The 
same argument is farther made use ©f 
by him in regard to all the other va- 
rious species of animals throughout 
the universe. 

He maintains, moreover, that the 
heavens are incorruptible ; and that 
notwithstanding all sublunary beings 
are liable to corruption, yet the parts 
whereof they are composed will 
never decay, that they only change 
their position ; that from the destruc- 
tion of one, another springs up to 
supply its place, and by that means 
the whole mass of the world will con 
tinue forever complete. To this he 
adds, that the earth is at the world’s 
centre; and that the first and su- 
preme Being causes the heavens to 


| roll round that earth by such certain 
beings or intelligences as are forever 
employed in superintending those 
particular rotations. 

Aristotle insists, that all that vast 
expanse, which at this day is cover* 
ed over with the waters of the ocean, 
was formerly dry land ; and farther, 
that what now appears to be dry 
land, shall, in the process of time, hie 
covered with the waters last mention- 
ed. The reason that he gives for 
the support of this assertion is this : 
That the rivers and impetuous tor- 
rents are continually carrying sand 
and earth along with their respec- 
tive currents ; by virtue whereof 
their banks are gradually increasing, 
and the sea, though imperceptibly 
retreating; insomuch that, since 
time never ceases, those vicissitudes 
bf earth into sea, and sea into earth 
again, are continually happening 
from one age successively to an- 
other without end. He adds, more- 
over, that in divers places, remote 
from the sea, and on divers moun- 
tains, the sea, having withdrawn its 
waters from them, has left behind a 
vast variety of shells ; and that by 
digging into the bowels of the earth, 
the workmen have frequently found 
anchors, and broken pieces of ship©. 
And according to Ovid, Pythagoras 
was of the same opinion. 

Now Aristotle insists, that these 
alterations from sfea to land, and 
land to sea, which are thus imper- 
ceptibly made, during a long pro- 
cess of time, are, in a great mea- 
sure, the reason why the memory of 
things past are so frequently erased. 
He adds, moreover, that other acci- 
dents sometimes intervene, which 
occasion the loss of the arts them- 
selves : such, for instance, as pesti- 
lences, wars, famines, earthquakes, 
fires, or, in a word, such total deso- 
lations, as at once extirpate and de- 
stroy a whole city or country, ex- 
cept some few that escape by flight 
into the adjacent deserts, where they 
lead a savage life, and beget, in the 
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coarse of time, a new generation of 
people, who gradually cultivate 
those lands in which they reside, or 
others, which they casually discover, 
or revive those arts, which are above 
mentioned to be lost ; and that the 
very selfsame notions are recollect- 
*ed and renewed from one time to 
another without end. This is his 
way of arguing ; and by such pro- 
positions as these, he maintains, that 
notwithstanding those various vicis- 
situdes and revolutions above allow- 
ed, yet the machine of the world 
subsists without corruption. 

Aristotle, indeed, is very curious 
in his researches after those things 
which are most capable of rendering 
mankind happy in this life. He re- 
futes, in the first place, all such li- 
bertines as imagine that happiness 
solely consists in sensual enjoyments. 
He insists, that they are not only of 
short duration, but soon create a dis- 
gust, enervate the body, and stupify 
the brain. In the next place, he 
discards the notion of such as are 
ambitious, and think that happiness 
wholly consists in pomp and gran- 
'deur, and never scruple the practice 
of the vilest and most indirect means 
in the attainment of any post of 
honour and advantage. 

He insists, that honour and es- 
teem subsist in the person who pays 
that homage; and adds, that the 
ambitious man is fond of being re- 
spected for some particular virtue, 
which lie willingly would have the 
world believe to be implanted in 
him ; and, by consequence, that 
true happiness consists rather in vir- 
tue, than in honours and prefer- 
ments, which are perfectly extra- 
neous. 

Re confutes, in the last place, the 
notion of such as are avaricious, and 
imagine that true happiness solely 
consists in riches. He insists, that 
riches are not to be coveted for their 
own sake ; since they only render 
sich as possess them and dread the 
thought of making use of them, the 
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. most miserable wretches under the 
; sun : that the only way to make 
j them become blessings, is to make 
a generous use of them, and by 
bounty and benevolence, to relieve 
those who are in necessity and dis- 
tress : whereas real happiness ought 
to consist in something truly sub- 
stantial, and of intrinsic value, which 
ought carefully to be hoarded up, 
and never to be parted with. 

In short, Aristotle was of opinion, 
that true happiness wholly consisted 
in the most disinterested and impar- 
tial action of the mind, and in die 
constant practice of all social duties. 
He insists, moreover, that the no- 
blest employment of the mind is the 
study of nature : that is to say, that 
no time can be spent more advanta- 
geously than in making deep re- 
searches into all celestial and terres- 
trial bodies, but more particularly 
into the existence of the supreme 
Being. He observes, however, that 
no person can be said to be perfect- 
ly happy, without having some com- 
petent portion of the good things of 
this life / for unless we are so pos- 
sessed, we cannot employ our time 
on any sublime speculations, nor in 
the practice of any social duties. 
As for instance, in case we are poor 
and indigent, we can have no oppor- 
tunity of obliging our friends; and 
it is doubtless one of the highest 
pleasures that this life affords, to be 
in a capacity of doing good to those 
whom we sincerely love : And thus, 
says he, true felicity consists in three 
things : first, in the faculties of the 
mind/ such, for instance, as wis- 
dom and prudence; secondly, in 
natural perfection; such, for in- 
stance, as beauty/ strength, health, 
and the like; and lastly, in the bless- 
ings of fortune; such, for instance, 
as riches and honours. It is his 
opinion, that virtue alone is not suffi- 
cient to make a man happy ; that 
there is an absolute necessity for 
mankind to be possessed in some de- 
gree of the blessings of life; and 
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that a wise man must be inevitably II 
unhappy, if he be either in pain, or H 
in (^stress. On the other hand, he 
assures us, that vice is sufficient of 
itself to make mankind thoroughly 
unhappy ; that notwithstanding we 
roll in riches, and are possessed of 
all the blessings of life besides, yet 
still, in case we are vicious, we can 
never be happy ; that though the 
wisest man in the world was not to- 
tally exempt from affliction, yet 
those misfortunes were such only as 
were light and trivial; that virtues 
and vices were not inconsistent 
things; that the same man might 
possibly be very just and honest, 
and yet be a downright libertine in 
his heart. 

He admitted of three several de- 
grees of friendship: the first was 
that of consanguinity; tbenextthat 
of inclination ; and the last that of 
universal benevolence. 

He was of opinion, that the study 
of the belles lettres contributed, in a 
great measure, towards the practice 
of virtue, and assures us, moreover, 
that it was the greatest consolation 
imaginable to all such as were high- 
ly advanced in years. 

He acknowledges (as Plato did 
before him) a supreme Being, and 
an overruling Providence. 

He insists, that all our ideas pro- 
ceed originally from the senses ; 
that a person born blind could never 
have any adequate notion of co- 
lours ; nor, on the other hand, could 
one that had been deaf from his 
birth, have the least conception of 
articulate sounds. 

In regard to politics, his notion 
was, that a monarchical state was 
preferable to all others, because in 
all others there were more persons 
than one to sit at the helm of gov- 
ernment; as an army is more likely 
to prove victorious when headed by 
one general, than if there were 
twenty commanding officers iifvest- 
ed with equal power; so it is in the 
regulation of a kingdom. Whilst 


the deputies or leading men in a re- 
public are wasting their time in as- 
semblies and debates, the monarch 
has got possession of the place he 
aimed at, and carried his plan into 
actual execution. The administra- 
tors, or heads of a republic, are un- 
der little or no concern for its real 
benefit and welfare, in case they can 
but promote their private interest by 
its downfall. They soon grow jeal- 
ous of each other, from whence 
arise animosities and divisions, and 
so, in process of time, the republic 
very seldom fails of being ruined 
and undone ; whereas in a monar- 
chical state, the prince has no other 
interest in view but that of his king- 
dom ; and, in consequence, his sub- 
jects must be a nourishing people. 

Aristotle was once asked, what 
benefit and advantage could possi- 
bly arise from the practice of lying. 
Why this, replied he, He that is ad- 
dicted to that mean-spirited vice 
may be assured, that no one will be- 
lieve him whenever he speaks the 
truth. 

Aristotlo being once blamed by a 
friend for bestowing his benevolence 
on an unworthy object ; It is not, 
said he, because he is that wicked 
worthless person as you observe, 
that I have pity and compassion on 
him,, but because he is my fellow 
creature. 

It was a common saying of Aris- 
totle, both to his friends and pupils, 
that knowledge, in regard to the 
soul, was much the same as light is 
to the eye; and that, notwithstand- 
ing its roots might possibly prove 
somewhat bitter, yet its delicious 
fruits made an ample compensation. 

Sometimes when Aristotle was 
disgusted at the misconduct of die 
Athenians, he would tell them, with 
an air of derision, that notwithstand- 
ing they had a profusion of whole- 
some laws, as well as of the hot 
corn ; yet they would be lavish of 
the latter, without paying the least 
veneration or respect to the former! 


feeing once asked, What thing was 
soonest blotted out of a man’s re- 
membrance; he made answer, A 
grateful acknowledgment for favours 
received. 

Another time, being asked what 
hope was : It is the dream, said lie, 
of a man that is awake. 

Diogenes made Aristotle a pres- 
ent oF a fig; the latter plainly per- 
ceived, that in case he refused to ac- 
cept of his favour, the former had 
some piece of raillery ready to throw 
out upon the occasion : he took tbe 
fig, therefore, and said, with a smile, 
Now Diogenes has not only lost his 
fig, but the use he intended to make 
of it. 

He used to say, That there were 
three articles absolutely requisite for 
all youug children : namely, a na- 
tural genius, exercise, and disci- 
pline. 

When any one asked him what 
difference there was between a wise 
man and a blockhead, he would say, 
That there was no more than be- 
tween the living and the dead. 

He would frequently say, That 
knowledge was an ornament in pros- 
perity, and a great support and re- 
lief under the frowns of fortune ; 
that those who bestowed a liberal 
education upon children, were in 
reality much more their parents than 
those who begot them; since the 
latter only brought them into life, 
but the former enabled them to pass 
away that life in a happy and repu- 
table manner. 

That a handsome face and a 
graceful deportment were recom- 
mendations infinitely more strong, 
than any epistolary encomiums 
whatsoever. 

Being asked what measures a pu- 
pil had best take for his most speedy 
improvement, he replied, He ought 
always to have his eye on those who 
were h» superiors in knowledge, 
and not on those who knew less than 
himself. 

Aristotle hearing a talkative gen- 
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tleraan vainly boast of his being a 
freeman of a very populous and trar 
ding city, Don’t lay (said Aristotle) 
such a stress on that article, but re- 
flect within yourself whether you are 
worthy or not of being a member of 
any illustrious country. 

When Aristotle reflected on the 
life which some certain peopled led, 
he would frequently say, That there 
were some men who heaped up bags 
upon bags, with as much avarice 
and concern, as if they thought they 
should live forever; and others 
again, who were as profuse and ex- 
travagant, as if they were well assu- 
red they should die the next day. 

Aristotle being asked what it was 
to have a sincere friend, he replied, 
To have one and the same soul in 
two bodies. 

A person asked him, how we 
ought to deport ourselves towards 
our friends : to which he readify re- 
plied, Just the same as we would 
willingly have them behave towards 
us. 

He would frequently cry out, Ah f 
my friends, there is no such thing 
in the world as sincere friendship. 

He was asked, why we had more 
affection for persons who were hand- 
some, than such as were ugly or de- 
formed, Friend, says Aristotle, you 
ask me a very blind question. 

When he was once asked what 
benefit and advantage he had reap- 
ed from his philosophy : Why, re- 
plied he, a power to do that of my- 
self, without any direction, which 
some others would never practise, 
was it not for fear of being subject 
to some penal laws. 

Some historians assure us, that 
during his residence at Athens, he 
had an uninterrupted and familiar 
converse with a native of Judea, who 
instructed him thoroughly in all the 
intricate knowledge of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, whilst all others, 
who were his contemporaries, were 
obliged to travel to Egypt its^f, for 
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their improvement in those religious 
studies. 

Aristotle, after lie had instructed 
bis pupils for thirteen years succes- 
sively in the Lyceum, with unblem- 
ished reputation, >vas charged by 
Eurimedon, one of the priests of the 
goddess Ceres, as guilty of blasphe- 
mous expressions. The recollec- 
tion of what treatment Socrates had 
before met with, terrified him to that j 
degree, that he determined to leave 
Athens at once, and to seek an asy- 
lum at Chateis, in Euboea. Some 
say he died with vexation, because 
he found himself incapable of giving 
a rational account of the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea. Other historians 
assure us, that he threw himself 
headlong into the sea, and said, 
while ho was falling, O sea! bury 
me in thy waves, since I can never 
comprehend thy motions. Others 
again insist, that he died a natural 
death, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, and two years after the death 
of his once royal pupil, Alexander 
the Great. 

The natives of Stagira erected 
altars to his memory, and paid him 
the tribute of divine adoration. 

Aristotle made his will, and there- 
by constituted and appointed his 
friend Antipater sole executor. 

He left one son, named Nicoma- 
chus, and one daughter, who had 
been married for some time to the 

E randson of Demaratus, the king of 
acedemon. 

From the Miscellaneous Register. 

EULOGY ON THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER. 

The female character has often 
been eulogized by men the most 
celebrated for extensive acquire- 
ments, and exquisite taste; but sel- 
dom, perhaps, in modem times, in 
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terms more correctly eloquent, than 
in the following passage, which is* 
extracted from a speech of Sir James 
Mackintosh on the reformation of 
the criminal code of England : 

“ The examples which hart 
hitherto been afforded of reforma- 
tion, have chiefly occurred in the 
case of female offenders. The at- 
tempt to produce that reformation 
is, perhaps, the only public service 
which females in this country can 
render to the state. They are ena- 
bled to render it, not by the slight- 
est departure from the delicacy and 
modesty of their sex, but by a more 
pertinacious adherence to that kind 
and persevering benevolence which 
is one of the most graceful and en- 
dearing qualities of the female cha- 
racter. Sir, we have all heard n 
great deal of the benevolence of a 
community of females in certain Ca- 
tholic countries, called by the affect- 
ing name of “ Sisters of Charity F — 

It is their task to visit hospitals, to 
attend the sick, and to perform other 
offices of a charitable and benevolent 
nature. Dut those Catholic listen 
of charity are bound by certain vow*: 
they are under the controul of pear* 
liar religious observations; they Inure 
previously relinquished all duties of 
social life. Our Protestant sisters of 
charity are bound by no vows, tbry 
are not nnder the controul of any Jfc* 
culiar religious engagements ; and in 
discharging the various duties of so- 
cial life, they afford examples of all 
the domestic virtues, and yet they go 
a step further than their illustrious 
Catholic models. Not content with 
visiting hospitals ; not content with 
administering to bodily disease rad 
infirmity, we behold the purest and 
the most virtuous of their sex volun- 
tarily engaged in the daily contem- 
plation of depravity and wickedness, 
in their most hideous form ; that of 
a profligate and abondoned woman. 
We observe them coming in contact 
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with the lowest and vilest of their i excellent periodical work, published 


$ex. We see them exerting them- 
selves with as much earnestness and 
a f^°. ur t0 rescue and amend, as the 
villains by whom, probably, the ob- 
jects of their generous compassion, 
have been betrayed, have manifest- 
ed m depraving and destroying. 
Their exultation in saving is as 
great as that of the man of the world 
in alluring to perdition. I am enti- 
tled to say all this of the incompara- 
ble persons to whom I allude, for I 
have seen much of them, when en- 
gnged in their benevolent occupa- 
tion. I have visited them in compa- 
ny with females of distinguished abi- 
lity, of keen observ ation, and of a 
strong sense of the ridiculous. By 
those females all their actions have 
been closely watched and remarked, 
and the result has been, that al- 
though prepared to witness benevo- 
lence and humanity, they have been 
utterly astonished at the calm good 
sense, at the repugnance to any ex- 
aggeration, as their steady prudence 
and caution invariably manifested. 
Never could my friends sufficiently 
express their admiration at seeing 
those who were engaged in a work 
that might naturally tempt display, 
conduct themselves with a modesty 
that at once evinced unwillingness to 
receive even the reward of approba- 
tion. The energetic benevolence of 
theu: character was easily excited by 
theexhibition of distress, but their 
equanimity was incapable of being 
disturbed by vanity. Sir, it was im- 
possible to quit such a scene without 
a strong feeling of self-congratula- 
tion at the consciousness of belong- 
ing to the same species as the ines- 
timable individuals engaged in it. 
And what were their occupations? 
To teach religion, to teach morality, 
to teach obedience to the laws.” 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The following article is copied 
from the Miscellaneous Register, an 
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in Geneva, in the state of New 
York; and edited by William Ray, 
esq. It will be highly interesting to 
the readers of the Masonic Register 
in general, and we think particularly 
so to our masonic brethren. We 
much regret that Mr. Ray had it not 
in his power to procure an engraving 
of “a fac simile of the inscription” 
on the stone; but we hope, hereafter, 
to be enabled to procure a copy of 
the original drawing, and present it 
to our readers, with further particu- 
lars, relative to ancient curiosities in 
the western parts of this state. 

Mr. Ray, 

I send you some particulars ^rela- 
tive to the curious inscription recent- 
ly found upon a stone, in the town 
of Pompey. 

It was accidentally discovered by 
esquire Cleaveland, upon his farm, 
but newly cleared, about four miles 
south of Manlius Village. 

Almost the whole extent of the 
south part of the town of Pompey is 
a land of wonders: pass through the 
fields and woods, and you discover 
every indication of a once populous 
and civilized country. 

The sites of forts and redoubts, 
which are known from the evidence 
of military skill which they exhibit, 
to be the production, not of our 
Aborigines, but of some civilized 
people, meet you in every direction. 
Almost all the implements of war, 
and of the arts of life, such as gun- 
barrels and locks, brass and iron 
kettles, axes, hoes, blacksmith’s 
tools, beads, knives, fishhooks, See. 
&c., are found in great plenty, both 
in the cultivated fields and woods. 
Under the roots of large trees, which 
have been blown down, skulls, and 
other human bones, are frequently 
discovered. 

1 have frequently visited that part 
of Pompey where the inscription 
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was found. The laud is extremely 
rich and productive, and beautifully 
variegated with hill and dale. On 
a prominent hill are yet plainly to 
be seen the foundations of some an- 
cient town : of this, the appearance 
of coal, an evidence of the confla- 
gration which buried the metropolis, 
perhaps, of this fairy land, in ruins 
and oblivion; the exact form of 
several blocks of buildings, which is 
clearly to be seen; the articles of 
merchandize which are frequently 
dug up, &c., are evident proofs. 

About a mile west of the above 
mentioned hill, is the appearance of 
another town: between the site of 
which, and the hill, is a deep ravine 
gradually descending into a rivulet, 
which flows beneath the brow of the 
hill. Over this ravine, it is more 
than probable, two powerful armies 
once fought: for it is itself a vast 
sepulchre, as well as the adjacent 
woods. Here, for the ravine runs 
through a cultivated field, are found 
various implements of war. 

How exactly do these discoveries 
verify Virgil’s prophetic lines, 
Geor. i, line 493 ? of which the fol- 
lowing paragraph is a translation : 

“The time will come when the 
husbandman, tilling his land in tliis 
country’, will discover weapons of 
war, almost consumed by rust; or, 
his heavy harrows will beat against 
the empty helmets, and he will be 
astonished at tiie largeness of the 
bones which he shall dig from the 
earth.” 

About a mile south of this, was 
found sometime in November last, 
a stone, the inscription of which, the 
following is a fac simile; 


Leo x De * Lan 

VI” 1320 | ^ 


this is an exact transcript of the 


inscription on the stone, which I ex- 
amined very carefully, as it respect* 
everything material; but it varies, 
as you will observe, essentially from 
the description given of it in the 
Albany Register, of last week; and 
that the public may have a true fac 
simile, I wish, sir, you would cause 
it to be engraved.* The stone it- 
self appealed to be a primitive gra- 
nite, of an irregular shape, about a 
foot and a half long, and a little 
more than a foot in width and thick- 
ness. I suggest the following as die 
interpretation of the inscription. — 
It was designed to perpetuate the 
memory of some distinguished char- 
acter, whose name was De Lan, a 
Frenchman, who was killed in bat- 
tle, or died in the reign of Pope Leo 
X, as the little cross may signify at 
the end of Leo; in the sixth year of 
his Pontificate, in the year of our 
Lord, 1320. 

The emblematical figures, die 
tree of Paradise with the serpent en- 
twined around it, and the sign of 
the cross, are Christian emblems, 
and common with the Roman Ca- 
tholics. The figures at the end of 
the two parallel lines, whether math- 
ematical or masonic, is not kuowiu 
TIi is is an affair of great curiosity, 
and the discovery of the date, as it 
is the first that has ever appeared 
among the antiquities of the western 
world, is very important. Perhaps 
in the course of our inquiries ittnay 
give a clue by which we can unravel 
the settlement of this country, by 
whom, from whence, the causes, 
progress, and final dissolution, all 
of which have hitherto beeu wrapt 
in the mautle of oblivion. 

ANTIQUITAS. 

* The impossibility of procuring 
an engraver to do the work, has pre- 
vented our giving ^Jac simile of thr 
inscription. We have given as cor 
rect a likeness as possible with type. 
A more correct draft, however, 
made with a pen, may be seen st 
this office. — Editor. 
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Feom Zion’s Herald. 
CHURCH-YARD. 

I have often experienced a mel- 
ancholy kind of pleasure, in wan- 
dering among the tombs of a neigh- 
bouring church-yard, in the mild 
twilight of a summer evening; 
thither I could repair from the tu- 
mults of the city, and indulge in 
contemplations which the busy du- 
ties of the day forbade me to enjoy. 
In that lonely spot, there is a peace 
and quietness ^ the vanities and fri- 
volities of the world are there no 
longer seen; the loud voice of au- 
thority, and pride, is unheard, and 
ambition, and crime, find there no 
field for oppression. 

To the contemplative mind how 
many lessons of wisdom may be de- 
rived, by setting apart an hour each 
day, to spend in such reflections as 
must needs arise at the sight of that 
lonely spot whither we all continual- 
ly tend, and at which, in a few short 
years, every one must arrive. — 
There is no truth more certain than 
that death must happen to all ; and 
yet how few are there on whom this 
conviction has an influence suffi- 
cient to awaken their minds to re- 
flection, and induce them to attempt 
the cultivation of those virtues God 
has given them, or eradicate the vices 
of long and habitual indulgence. 

Familiarity with scenes of death, 
has served to render the mind cal- 
lous to its admonitions, or if they be 
ever moved by a sight of such daily 
occurrence, the impression is erased 
by the next object which attracts 
their attention, and futurity is shut 
out from their thoughts ; they cease 
to look on death with terror, while 
they imagine themselves secure 
from its power ; it neither awakens 
them to reflection, -nor stops them in 
the career of folly and pleasure ; 
each one flatters himself that the 
day appointed for his departure, is 
at a remote distance, and though he 
may feel the necessity of some im- 
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provement in his conduct, and be 
sensible that his conscience would 
be ill at ease, were his last hour to 
approach now , he constandy defers 
the hour of amendment to some 
distant period, and doubts not but 
he shall still have time enough to 
repent of air defection from duty, 
and make suitable atonement for 
past transgressions. 

Why should men thus put off to 
a future day, reflections which would 
so operate to the enhancement of 
their present enjoyments ? What 
can be die satisfaction, the peace 
and happiness of him, who spends 
his days in riotous pleasures, and in 
the pursuit merely of sensual enjoy- 
ments, compared with the security, 
the dignity of soul, the refined, 
elevated sentiments of that man 
whose vision, uncircumscribed by the 
narrow limits of fleeting life, looks 
into the regions of futurity, and en- 
deavours to prepare for that solemn 
hour which he knows must one day 
come : that hour when the voice of 
adulation shall no longer pour its 
incense on his mind ; when the 
gayeties of this vain world shall sink 
before him into their original noth- 
ingness, and his soul find consola- 
tion only in the hopes of a blessed 
immortality. 

What a blow to the pride and 
vanity of man, is the reflection, that 
death must put a period to all the 
dignities and honours of life ; all its 
wealth and pleasures : that in a few 
short years lie will be summoned by 
a voice no earthly power can with- 
stand, to quit his darling treasures, 
his fondest schemes of ambition, his 
honours, titles, friends, and yield 
himself up to the cold embraces of 
the tomb ? Who can gaze without 
emotion on the dungeons of the 
dead, contemplate the ruins of pride 
and ambition, the mouldering relics 
of youth, beauty, and genius ? Who 
can pass unmoved the lowly bed 
where lie the ashes of the great and 
good ; the spot wherq^ests all that 
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is mortal of those whom the world 
has honoured with its loudest plau- 
dits as the benefactors of their race, 
or execrated as the destroyers and 
enemies of mankind? Where is 
the roseate hue that bloomed upon 
the cheek of youthful loveliness ? 
Where the bright flashes of that eye 
whose glance diffused happiness and 
light on all around? Where the 
stern features of relentless tyranny 
exulting in savage barbarity over 
the ruins of its innocent victim? 
Alas ! the proud distinctions of the 
world are unknown in those gloomy 
cells, and the poor, despised outcasts 
of society are on a level there with 
the lordliest of their race. 

It is not possible that reflections 
such as these, rendered habitual by 
frequent meditation, should be with- 
out a salutary influence on the mind 
and heart ; and he who will but dis- 
cipline his thoughts to such an ob- 
servance of the nature of his being, 
will not fail to derive a heartfelt sat- 
isfaction from die contemplation 
which will amply compensate for 
the abandonment of pleasures, which 
every year he is losing the capacity 
to enjoy. 

There are times when the mind 
seems ready to expire beneath the 
weight of sorrows which oppress it; 
when die gay visions of hope, and 
the buoyant, elastic cheerfulness of 
the heart, are forced to give way to 
the gloomy shades of melancholy, I 
and the dull, heavy, deadening 
sense of wretchedness and despair ; 
there are times when even the soul 
moving accents of friendship and 
sympathy lose their accustomed 
charm ; every avenue to joy seeim 
closed, and while the eyes wander 
vainly over the expanse of life, and 
not a star of hope seems twinkling 
in the gloomy void ; at such a time, 
where can the mind look for om ray 
of comfort, where can the despond- 
ing spirit turn with a hope for relief? 
The tinsel joy of a vain world can 
charm no more, and the soul finds 


rest only in the arms of that religion, 
whose precepts are divine, who* 
promises never can deceive. 

PHILEMON. 

From the Miscellaneous Register, 
SOPHIA, 

Or the Girl of the Pine Woods. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Hollo the house !” said a well 
dressed gentleman, on horseback, as 
he approached a log hut in the cen- 
tre of a large pine forest. “ What 
do you want, sir,” said a beautiful 
girl about sixteen, as she came to 
the door, with a countenance smiling 
and sweet as an angel. “ Can you 
direct me the way to die red anils, 
madam, on Fish-creek?” “ Yes, 
sir; but the road is very intricate, 
and much fardier to go round than 
it is to go through the fields. By 
letting down the bars yonder, and 
keeping the foot-path, until you 
come to a swing gate, you can short- 
en the distance two miles. As it 
wou!d require you to dismount, per- 
mit me, sir, to open the bars for you.” 
So saying, she laid by a book which 
site held in her hand, put on a neat 
little sun-bonnet, and tripped along 
the weedy path before the horse and 
his rider, writhing her elegant form, 
and showing her white stockings, as 
she kept her clothes above the wet 
grass, until she laid her snowy hands 
and arms upon the rails: letting 
them gendy fall one upon another, 
she turned to the stranger, who was 
just spurring his horse to pass, when 
he screamed out, “ a rattle-snake ! a 
snake, miss, in the grass; spring and 
save yourself!” Site sprung with 
the agility of a frightened (awn, at 
the very instant the huge serpent 
uncoiled himself and made a dart at 
his fair prey, who cleared herself 
from his fangs, and let fall her sun- 
bonnet upon the snake, as she leaped 
rom his reach. The gentleman, 
dismounting, soon despatched the 
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wily foe with bis loaded whip, while 
Sophia was so much frightened, that 
she seemed unable to return to her 
hut without help. He fastened his 
horse at the bars, and offered her his 
arm, which she did not refuse, and 
he led her back to the cottage, pale 
and trembling. 

Coming to the door, she let go his 
arm, dropped a courtesy, and said, 
“I am much obliged to you, sir, and 
were I not alone, I would ask you to 
walk in and eat some of my straw- 
berries.” u Alone ! miss, so much the 
better; with your permission, 1 will 
walk in a moment, for you appear 
too feeble, from your fright, to be 
left alone in this dreary place.” — 
4< My father and mother have gone to 
the village about two miles off, and 
my mother will soon be back” — 
“ and your father too, will he not ?” 
said the stranger as he stepped in at 
the door, and took his seat on a 
bench. u My father, sir, % has been 
unfortunate, and I know not that 
he will ever have his liberty again. 
He was once a merchant in Broad- 
way, New- York, wheref was brought 
up, until about four years ago, when 
my father removed into the village 
about two miles from this, as I said | 
before, which I suppose you passed 
in coming here. He has done every 
thing in his power to satisfy his cre- 
ditors ; turned out all his property, 
not reserving even his* furniture ; 
but there is one creditor who will 
not be appeased, do all he can, and 
as his demand amounts to more 
than one-fourth of all the rest, he 
has it in his power to keep my father 
confined, they tell me, forever.” 

u Where does this creditor live ?” 
“ In William-street, New-York.” — 
u What is his name ?” il Jackson.” 
“ What is your father’s name ?” — 
" Thompson.” The stranger blush- 
ed, and looked confused. “ Did 
your father ever apply to Mr. Jack- 
son himself, and make known his 
situation ?” “ No, sir, I believe 

i%ot; but he has an attorney who 


lives about fifteen miles from here, 
to whom he sent his notes against 
my father, ordering him, as he says, 
to show no lenity ; to him my father 
has applied repeatedly, and left let- 
ters in his charge, to Air. Jackson j 
but all to no purpose. Mr. Jackson 
says he can show no mercy ; lie has 
lost enough by such scoundrels al- 
ready. Here, sir, take a few of 
these strawberries. We used to get 
them of the market-women in New- 
York ; but here I gather them my- 
self, and am sometimes obliged to 
carry them to market myself, too, 
to get a few cents in order to keep 
my poor father from starving.” — 
Here she turned away her head, 
put her neat white apron up to her 
eyes, and he saw her frame convul- 
sed as if weeping. 

u Did you ever have any acquaint- 
ance with this lawyer, madam ?” — 
“ Yes, sir, he has been here fre- 
quently, on purpose to distress us 
with terms insulting and cruel.” — 
i( Is he a married man ?” “ No, 

sir ; and so much the worse. A man 
who had a family of liis own would 
not be so unfeeling as he is to the 
man who has one.” “ May I ask 
what his terms are ?” Sophia 
blushed— hesitated — & Nay, miss, 
do not be ashamed to tell ; perhaps 
I can do your father sora$» service 
in this business.” “ Why, sir, there 
is a little property willed to me 
when I come of age, or am married, 
and this hint, sir, I presume will be 
sufficient for you to form a conjec- 
ture. He is old, ugly, and disgust- 
ing in person ; and we removed, into 
this dreary place as much to avoid 
him as to curtail our expenses of 
living. His age might be dispen- 
sed with, for the mind never grows 
old, and the person who possesses 
all that is estimable, should never be 
neglected, but rather more highly 
esteemed for the maturity^f years. 
Bus when insolence and vanity ap- 
pear with a gray head, they become 
doubly offensive. 
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“ How old is your lawyer, ma-| 
dam ?” “ He is not my lawyer, 

nor my lover, sir ; but I should take 
him to be about forty, and still is a 
dandy; vain, illiterate, excepting 
in the technicals of his profession.” 
At this moment, the little dog that 
lay on the chips before the door, 
rose up and gave a faint bark, ami 
then wriggled his tail. Sophia 
flew to the window without glass, 
and cried, “ My mother is coming, 
sir, make yourself easy for a few 
moments;” for the stranger was 
about departing. The mother short- 
ly entered the door, quite abashed 
to see a gentleman there alone with 
her daughter. She was a woman 
of about forty, elegant in her man- 
ners, though clad in faded attire, 
yet neat and tasty. She passed the 
compliments due to a stranger in 
genteel habiliments, took off her 
black bonnet, seated herself in an 
old shattered armed chuir, gave a 
deep sigh, and asked her daughter 
for a little cool water. Her coun- 
tenance was pale and sad, and her 
eyes swollen with weeping. 

M How is father ?” said Sophia, 
as she handed her mother some wa- 
ter in a white earthen bowl, trem- 
bling as she spoke. u Your father, 
my dear, is some better ; his fever 
is turned, and the doctor thinks him 
out of danger.” “ O Heavens !” 
said Sophia, and souk on a rush 
chair ; “ has he then been sick, and 
we did not know it ?” “ Your fa- 
ther has been very sick, child, but 
thank Heaven, he is better — much 
better. Mr. Tivingham, the law- 
yer, has been to see him again, and 
keeps urging his suit. I am some- 
what fearful that he has discovered 
the way to our retreat; for they 
told me that he was in town, and 1 
thought I saw him looking after me 
as I ascended the hill and entered 
the woods You may think strange, 
sir, said she ; addressing the stran- 
ger— but we have been so har- 
assed 5 so completely undone, by 


a wretch who calls himself a gentle- 
man, that we fear him as much as 
we should a highwayman.” " Your 
daughter, madam, has been telling 
me something of your situation,” 
said the gentleman, rising to go. 

As he stood by the door, the old 
lady eyed him quite closely, and 
thought she had seen him before. 
There was something in his look, in 
his manner, and in all about him, 
that bespoke the man of benevo- 
lence, and inspired confidence. — 
He was about thirty ; neither tall 
nor slender ; but he was hand- 
some-faced, and when be smiled, 
showed a beautiful set of white 
even teeth, and two large dimples in 
his cheeks, which were full, and 
tinged a little with the flush of 
health. His large black beard, and 
dark eyes, gave him a look of solidi- 
ty, and manly strength of intellect. 

* (To be continued,) 


MASOMC. 

ANgCDOTEb. 

For the Masonic Register. 
Brother Pratt, 

I am pleased at seeing the brief 
notice of colonel M^instry in yoor 
last number. One such fact out- 
weighs an hundred speculative ar- 
guments. And the anecdote was 
worth relating, independent of its 
relation to the masonic craft. I 
have heard the colonel repeat it, 
showing his honourable scars, with 
circumstances of additional interest 
when coming from the party him- 
self. The prisoner was confined in 
a hut or house, where he had been 
carried on a gate or barn door, on 
account of his wounds. The pre- 
parations for his torture and sacrifice 
he was ignorant of, knowing only 
that a brother officer had suffered, 
and that another victim to the sa- 
vage vengeance was to be immola- 
ted. Somewhat suspicious, how- 
ever, from their mysterious air and 

7 V 
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manner of the sentinel who guarded 
him, that the dreadful lot might 
possibly be his own. he u threw out 
signals of distress” until a British 
subaltern officer who was accident- 
ally present, happened to recognize 
them. This officer, who was a true 
mason, instantly assumed the duty 
enjoined upon him by his profes- 
sion, and proceeded to take mea- 
sures for the relief of his distressed 
brother. After considerable exer- 
tion, the only way to save him was 
through Brandt,* the Indian chief, 
who had been initiated into the 
secrets of masonry, and whose de- 
votion to its principles was stronger 
than his savage habits, or his thirst 
for revenge : he interposed, and the 
captain (as lie was at that time) was 
saved from the lingering torments 
of a protracted burning. This was 
transacted without his knowledge. 
But what was his horror on leaving 
his prison, to perceive only a few 
yards from its door, a hickory sap- 
ling, stript of its bark and branches, 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and a circular space cleared around 
it, for the scene of the infernal sa- 
crifice, and to be told that the pre- 
parations were for him, and that he 
was to have been taken out the very 
morning the terrible catastrophe 
was prevented by the interference 
of the so far civilized chief l" 

Thus did free masonry effect 
more than anv other human consid- 
erations woufd have obtained. All 
ransom was refused; the rules of 

# The same Brandt , after suffer- 
ing the riots and excesses of a so?i 
far many years , at the frequent risk 
of life in his drunken ft a, at length , 
when in a paroxysm of intoxication, 
the young man threatened and pur- 
sued his rather with a gun , struck 
Ms tomahawk into his heart , ex- 
claiming that it was a pity he had 
not done it six years before . I have 
seen him in Columbia county , where 
he frequently came 9 and never with - 
out visiting colonel M c Kinstry . 
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the savage warfare were inexorable: 
the temper of the enemy was vin- 
dictive, and sharpened by revenge 
for the losses they had met with j 
and the very deities of the nation 
seemed to thirst for the blood usual- 
ly required in similar occasions : 
the war feast was prepared, and the 
victim almost at the stake — when 
the genius of Masonry interposed 
its benign influence, and triumphed 
over national custom, savage fury, 
and the horrors of Indian war ! 

C. II. 


For the Masonic Register. 

That masonry is an universal re- 
ligion, known to all natiotis by th£ 
same symbols or language, is a com- 
mon remark which many of us have 
seen exemplified. I have seen the 
Turko** Algerine known, protected, 
and escorted through our countiy as 
brethren . I have seen the African 
captive released from prison and 
maintained at liberty, on his mason- 
ic parole, because he was an enter- 
ed apprentice only ! I know a sea 
captain who was impressed from his 
vessel, and compelled to defend a 
fort expected hourly to be attacked 
by storm, in which case he was sure 
of double vengeance for fighting 
j against a people with whom the 
| United States were at peace. Aware 
of his peril, he tried the effect of 
masonry, until his language was un- 
derstood by an officer of the garri- 
son, who framed a pretext for taking 
him from his post, and led him at 
the dusk of evening to the shore, and 
left him to escape to his vessel, 
where he wa9 successfully concealed 
from daily search till the danger was 
over. 

I remember, too, the story of two 
brothers, related by their father. 
The eldest was a mason, and master 
of a vessel. The youngest being 
about to sail with him, he advised 
him to he initiated into the arcana 
of free masonry, as t^ert3Q£him in 
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cases that might occur while abroad 
and among strangers: the young 
man, however, declined the matter, 
as of no consequence. On their pas- 
sage to the YVest Indies, they were 
taken by a French privatoer, and 
their vessel sent into Guadaloupe. 
Being brought on board the privateer, 
the eldest endeavoured to make him- 
self known as a mason to the'captain, 
who affected to consider his attempts 
as intended to excite the crew to mu- 
tiny; and put him in irons for his 
pains, and carried him into port in 
that condition. On arriving at Gua- 
daloupe, he was thrust into the com- 
mon filthy prison, among a crowd of 
felons of all colours and descriptions. 
a So much (said the younger) for be- 
ing a free mason ! Do you now 
think I was a fool for not joining 
your lodge ?” The next day, how- 
ever, the elder, by narrowly watching 
at a little window of the prison, and 
inquiring by the silent aid of mason- 
ry of the passers-by and spectators, 
was perceived by a brother; and in 
less than an hour taken out of the 
jail, by order of Victor Hughes, and 
placed at a hotel on a liberal allow- 
ance ; while his young companion 
remained in confinement upon the 
scanty and damaged rations of com- 
mon prisoners, until released in a 
short time at the solicitation of his 
initiated brother. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add, that the young man, 
on his return to Connecticut, took 
care to be made a mason before he 
went to sea again. 

I saw two men in a quarrel — rea- 
son, religion, and every other motive 
was urged in vain : one of the parties, 
a naval officer, from the south, who 
had challenged his eastern adversary 
and been refused, was perfectly in- 
toxicated with rage, and struck about 
him like a furv, until a masonic fin- 
ger from the little object of his ven- 
geance, like the talismanic wand of a 
magician, or a shock of electricity, 
hushed him to peace, and soon resto- 


red him to friendship. Not theft 
being one of the fraternity myself, I 
believed masonry, from its effects) to 
be a good thing; and I have since 
been enabled by experience to say 
PROBATUM EST. 

From the Atheneum. 
WRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 

Among the peculiar circumstances 
attending the dreadful wreck of the 
French vessel, the Medusa, on flic 
coast of Africa, the following is not 
among the least worthy of being re- 
corded. After passing thirteen days 
on a raft, subject to every privation, 
and exposed to a parching heat, which 
produced madness in all its hideous 
forms, they at length were relieved 
from this perilous situation, having 
lost 135 out of 150 men. On the 
shore they were crowded into an hos- 
pital, where mendicaments, and even 
the common necessaries of life, were 
wanting. An English merchant, 
who does good by stealth, and would 
blush to find it fame, went to see 
them. One of the poor, unhappy 
wretches made the signal of a free- 
mason in distress ; it was understood, 
and the Englishman instantly said, 
“ My brother, you must come to my 
house, and make it your home.” 
The F renchman nobly replied, “ My 
brother, I thank you, but I cannot 
leave my companions in misfortune.” 
“ Bring them with you,” was the an- 
swer ; and the hospitable Englishman 
maintained them all until he could 
place them beyond the reach of mis- 
fortune. M. Correard, bookseller, 
of Paris, was one of the objects of 
this gentleman’s noble hospitality. 

Masonic Ma.^Sis. 

That innocence should be the pro- 
fessed principle of a mason, occa- 
sions no astonishment, when we 
consider that the discovery of the 
Deity whom we serve, leads us to 
the knowledge of those maxima 
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therewith he may be well pleased : 
the very idea of a God, is succeeded 
with the belief, that he can approve 
of nothing that is evil ; and when 
first our predecessors professed 
themselves servants of the Great 
Architect of the world, as an indis- 
pensable dyty they professed iuno- 
cency, and put on white raiment, as 
a type and characteristic of their 
conviction, and of their being devo- 
ted to his will. 

To shroud the imperfections of 
eur friend, and cloak his infirmities, 
is Christian and charitable, and con- 
sequently befitting a mason; even 
the truth should not be told at all 
times ; (or where we cannot approve, 
we should pity in silence. What 
pleasure or profit can there arise by 
exposing the errors of a brother ? 
To exhort him is virtuous, to revile 
him is inhuman, to set him out as 
an object of ridicule, is infernal. 


BY-LAWS 

Or Jerusalem Chapter, No. 8. 

ARTICLE I. 

The regular nights of meeting of 
this chapter shall be the second and 
fourth Wednesdays in every month ; 
and at such other times as the M. E. 
H. P. shall, for the benefit of the 
chapter, think proper; that from the 
first of October until the first of 
March, the hour of meeting shall be 
at six o’clock, and the remaining 
months at seven o’clock. 

^article ir. 

Every companion shall observe 
the strictest decorum while the chap- 
ter is at labour; and if in default of 
this observance, he conduct himself 
in a reprehensible and anti-masonic 
manner, k shall be the duty of the 
presiding officer to call him to order, 
or reprove him : if he persists in his 
improper conduct, he shall be ex- 
pelled for the evening} and be at the 
vol. h. : - v 25 . 


mercy of the chapter for hia re-ad- 
mission. 

article 111. 

No member shall be permitted to 
rise rfd speak more than twice on 
one subject, without permission 
from the presiding officer. 

article tv. 

No brother shall be permitted to 
visit more than once, excepting he 
be a sojourner, or member of some 
regular chapter in the United States. 

article v. 

Any brother applying for ad- 
vancement, or as an adjoining mem- 
ber, shall be regularly proposed, 
and seconded, on the one night of 
meeting, and his name shall be by 
the secretary linnded to the stand- 
ing committee, who having report- 
ed favourably, he shall be balloted 
for at the next meeting, and two 
black balls shall exclude him; it 
shall, however, be discretionary with 
the* presiding officer to send the bal- 
lots round again, to ascertain if the 
black balls were put in through mis- 
take. Should he be admitted, he 
shall pay at the time of his advance- 
ment, or admission, the necessary 
fees. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All committees, not exceeding 
three, shall be appointed by the 
I presiding officer. 

article vii. 

The standing committee shall be 
appointed at the annual election of 
officers, and shall consist of five 
persons, whose duty it shall be scru- 
pulously to inquire into the cha- 
racter, abilities, and profession, of 
all candidates for exaltation, or ad- 
mission, into the chapter, and to 
make a faithful report of the same, 
in writing. Such candidate, or can- 
didates, shall not be balloted for, 
pntil the report of the committee 
shall have been read to, and consid- 
ered by, the chajple^r^ shall be 
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their farther duly to inspect the! 
books of the treasurer, and secreta- 1 
ry, to supervise the finances, to re- 1 
port the state of the funds half year- 1 
jy, to superintend the necessary pre- 1 
parations for the meeting of they 
chapter, and to observe that they 
tyler keeps the room clean, and in 
good order. A report signed by 
three of said committee, shall be 
considered sufficient. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

No companion shall be elected to 
the office of high priest two succes- 
sive years. 


ARTICLE IX. 

The tyler shall be paid one dol- 
lar per night for tyling the chapter, 
and serving its summonses; and also 
one dollar for every companion that 
shall be exalted in the chapter; 
and fifty cents for every adjoining 
member. 

AJtTICLE x. 

Each companion shall pay twelve 
and a half cents per quarter as grand 
chapter duet. 

ARTICLE XI. 

No companion shall be permitted 
to withdraw from membership until 
bis dues are paid, or remitted by the 
chapter; and if he desires a certifi- 
cate, he shall pay for the same, 
three dollars to the secretory . 

ARTICLE xu. 

The fees for advancement in this 
chapter shall be for the four degrees 
twenty dollars; for three degrees 
sixteen dollars; for two degrees 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; and 
for adjoining members, the fee of 
admission shall be five dollars. 

ARTICLE XlIL 

These by-laws, when adopted by 
the chapter, shall be subscribed to 
by the members, and shall not ' be 
annulled but by a vote of a majority 
of the members present at a regu- 


lar meeting of din chapter, on a 
proposition in writing, which shall 
have been previously laid before the 
chapter at least two weeks. Any 
officer of this chapter abeentiqf 
himself from the defies of hia office 
three months, may be su per s ede d 
by a new election, at the discretieo 
of the chapter. 


GRAND CHAPTER OF 
NEW-YORK. 

The following oo m pacsona were 
elected to office for the present year, 
at the grand convocation in Albany, 
held the beginning of the pretest 
month: 


M. E. Ezra Ames, grand high 
priest. 

M. E. Richard Hatfield, deputy 
grand high priest. 

M. E. Joseph Enos, grand king. 

M. E. John Brush, grand scribe. 

Companion William A. Clark, 
grand chaplain. 

Companion Ebenezer Wadsworth, 
grand secretary. 

Companion Garret L.Dox, grand 
treasurer. 


G 

mars! 

Companion 

sentinel. 


ion John Bull, jus. grand 
— Hewkt,graad 


GRAND CHAPTER OF 
KENTUCKY. 

The following companions were 
elected to office for the present year, 
at the grand convocation held ia 
Frankfort, in December last: 

M. E. William Gibbes Hunt, of 
Lexington, grand high priest. 

M. E. John M*fCinney, jun. of 
Versailles, deputy grand high priest 

M. E. William Bell, of Shcffiy- 
ville, grand king. 

M. E. James Mason POce, of let- 
tagtoo, grand *crib^ 0 ale 
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Companion PbHip Swigert, of 
Versailles, grand secretary. 

Companion Oliver'G. Waggener, 
of Frankfort, grand treasurer. 

Companion Rev. John Ward, of 
Lexington, grand chaplain. 

Companion Henry Wingate, of 
Frankfort, grand master. 

Companion Charles Scott Bibb, 
of Frankfort, G. C. G. 

Companion Edward S. Coleman, 
of Frankfort, grand steward and 
tyler. 

%* Subordinate chapters may 
be expected in our next. 


iug; but also, that they should 
speak well of each other. It is a 
degree of common justice which 
honesty itself prompts one to. It is 
not enough that we refrain from 
slander; but it is required of masons 
that they should speak graciously, 
and with affection, withholding 
nothing that can be uttered to a 
brother’s praise or good name with 
truth. 

It is a degree of justice which 
every man has a right to, from his 
brother, that his virtues be not 
concealed. 


SELECT SENTENCES. 

Charity, in the works of moralists, 
is defined to be the love of our 
brethren, or a kind of brotherly af- 
fection one towards another. The 
rule and standard that this habit is 
to be examined and regulated by 
among Christians, is the love we 
bear to ourselves, or that the Me 
diator bore towards us; that k, ic 
must be unfeigned, constant, and 
out of no other design than man’s 
happiness. 

He whose bosom is locked up 
against compassion b a barbarian ; 
hu maimers are brutal; his mind] 
gloomy and morose; and his pas- 
sions as savage as the beasts of the 
forest. 

Calumny and slander are detesta- 
ble crimes against society. Nothing 
pan be viler than to traduce a man 
behind his back; it is like the villa- 
ny of a^ assassin, who has not virtue 
enough to give his adversary the 
means of selfdefence : but lurking 
in darkness, stabs him whilst he is 
warmed, and unsuspicious of an 
enemy, 

It k not only expected of masons, 
that they should, with a conscien- 
tious soul, reGraiq from evil-jpeak- 


It k of no consequence of what 

r rnts any man is born, provided 
be a man of merit; or your ho- 
nours, they are the objects of envy 
and intemperance, and must ere 
long be laid in the dust; or your 
riches, they cannot gratify the wants 
they create; but be meek and lowly 
of heart : Masonry reduces all con- 
ditions to a pleasing and rational 
equality; pride was net made for 
man, and he that humbleth shall be 
exalted. 

True pleasure dkclahns all con- 
nection with indecency and excess: 
and declines the society of riot 
roaring in the jollity of heart. A 
sense of the dignity of human nature 
always accompanies it, and it admits 
not of any thing that is degrading. 

Contempt is perfectly inconsist- 
ent with good-breeding, and k en- 
tirely averse to it. And if thk want 
of respect be discovered, either in a 
man’s looks, words, or gesture^ 
cope it fiom whom it will, it always 
brings uneasiness and pain along 
with it: for nobody can contentedly 
bear to be slighted 

There cannot be a greater rude- 
ness than to mterrt\pt another in tfre 
current of hk discourse : for if it bp 
not impertinence wad folly to 
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a inau before we know what he has i 
to say, yet it is a plain declaration 1 
that wc are weary of his discourse ; 
that we disregard what he says, as I 
judging it not fit to entertain the 
society w ith ; and is in fact little 
less than a dow nright desiring that 
ourselves jnay have audience, who 
have something to produce better 
worth the attention of the company. 
As this is no ordinary degree of dis- 
respect, it cannot but give always 
very great offence. 

To think and speak ill of others, 
is not only a bad thing, but a sign of 
a bad man. When men are bad 
theipselves, they are glad of any 
opportunity to censure others, and 
endeavour to bring things to a level; 
hoping it will be some justification 
of their own faults, if they can but 
make others appear equally guilty. 

Some men look with an evil eye 
upon the good that is m others, and 
do what they can to discredit their 
commendable qualities; thinking 
their own character lessened by 
them, they greedily entertain, and 
industriously publish, what may 
raise themselves upon the ruins of 
other men’s reputations. 

A mason is a lover of quiet; is 
always subject to the civil powers ; 
provided they do not infringe upon 
the limited bounds of religion and 
reason; and it was never yet known 
that a real craftsman was concerned 
in any dark plot, designs, or contri- 
vances against the state, because 
the welfare of the nation is his pecu- 
liar care; so that from the highest 
to the lowest step of magistracy, 
due regard and deference is paid by 
him. 

In benevolence is comprehended 
the whole law of society, and whilst 
we weigh our obligations towards 
mankind by the divine essay, “love 
thy neighbour as thyself,” we must 


deduce this second rule, which in- 
cludes all the moral law, “ do unto 
all men as thou wouldest they should 
dp unto thee.” 

A mason is to treat inferiors as 
he would have his superiors deal 
with him, wisely considering that 
the original of mankind is the same j 
and though masonry divests no man 
of his honour, yet does the craft ad- 
mit that strictly to pursue the paths 
of virtue, whereby a clear conscience 
may be preserved, is the only me- 
thod to make any man noble. 

TO PREVENT SLANDER. 

By Archbishop TiUotso a. 

Never say any evil of another, 
but what you certainly know. 

.Whenever you positively accuse 
a man of any crime, though it be in 
private, and among friends, speak 
as if you were upon your oath } be- 
cause God sees and hears you. 
This, not only charity, but justice 
demands of us. He that easily cre- 
dits a false report is almost as culpa- 
ble as the first inventor of it. There- 
fore, never speak evil of any upon 
common fame, which, for the most 
part, is false, but almost always 
uncertain. 

Before you speak evil of another, 
consider whether he hath not obli- 
ged you by some real kindness, and 
then it is a bad return to speak ill of 
him that hath done you good. Con- 
sider also whether you may not 
come hereafter to be acquainted 
with him, related to him, or in want 
of his favour, whom you have thus 
injured ; and whether it may not be 
in his power to revenge a spiteful 
and needless word, by a stiiewd 
turn. So that if a roan made no 
conscience of hurting others, yet he 
should in prudence have some con* 
sideration of himself. 

Let us accustom ourselves to be 
truly sorry for the faults of men, 
and then we shall take no pleasure 
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ill publishing them. Common hu- 
manity requires this of us, consider 
ing the great infirmities of our na- 
ture, and that we also are liable to 
be tempted ; considering likewise 
how severe a punishment every 
crime is to itself, how terribly it ex- 
poseth a man to the wrath of God, 
both here and hereafter. 

Whenever we hear any man evil 
spoken of, if we have heard any 
good of him, let us say that. It is 
always more humane and more ho-1 
no u table to vindicate others than to i 
accuse them. Were it necessary 
that man should be evil spoken of, 
his good and bad qualities should be 
represented together, otherwise he 
may be. strangely misrepresented, 
and an indifferent man may be 
made a monster. 

They that will observe nothing in 
a wise man but his oversights and 
follies; nothing in a good but his 
failings and infirmities, may render 
both despicable. Should we heap 
together all the passionate speeches, 
all the imprudent actions of the best 
man, ana present them , all at one 
view, concealing lib virtues, he, in 
this disguise, would look like a mad- 
man or fury ; and yet, if his life 
wer e fairly represented in the man- 
ner it was led, he would appear to 
all the world to be an amiable and 
excellent person. w But how numer- 
ous soever any man’s ill qualities 
are, it b but j'ust that he should 
have due praise of hb few real 
virtue?. 

That you may not speak ill, do 
pot delight in. hearing it pf any. 
Give no countenance to busy bo- 
dies: if you cannot decently reprove 
them because of their quality, divert 
the discourse some other way; or 
by seeming not to mind it, signify 
that you do not like it. 

Let every man mind hb own 
duty and concern. Do but endea- 
vour, m good earnest, to mend your- 
self, and it will be work enough, 


and leave yoit little time to talk of 
others. 

BENEFITS. 

The misplacing of a benefit b 
worse than the not receiving of it ; 
for the one is another mnn’s fault, 
but the other b mine. The errouv 
of the giver does oft times excuse 
the ingratitude of the receiver ; for 
a favour ill placed b rather a profu- 
sion than a benefit It is the most 
shameful of losses, an inconsiderate 
bounty. I will choose a man of in- 
tegrity, sincere, considerate, grate- 
ful, temperate, well-natured, neither 
covetous nor sordid; and when I 
have obliged such a man, though 
not worth a groat in the world, I 
have gained my end. If we give 
only to receive, we lose the fairest 
objects for our charity, the absent, 
the sick, the captive, and the needy. 

The rule b, we are to give as we 
would receive,' cheerfully, quickly, 
and without hesitation ; for there is 
no grace in a benefit that sticks to 
the fingers. A benefit should be 
made acceptable by all possible 
means, even to the end, that the re- 
ceiver, who is never to forget it, may 
bear it in his mind with satbfac- 
tion. — Seneca. 

A mason, in regard to himself, is 
carefully to avoid all manner of in- 
temperance or excess, which might 
obstruct him in the performance of 
the necessary duties of hb laudable 
profession, or lead him into any 
crimes which would reflect disho* 
nour upon the ancient fraternity. 

A mason b to be so far benevo- 
lent, as never to shut his ear unkind- 
ly to the complaints of wretched po- 
verty ; but when a brother is op- 
pressed by want, he b in a peculiar 
manner to lbten to hb sufferings 
with. attention; in consequence of 
which, phy must flow from hb 
breast, and preju- 

I dice, according to hb capacity. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

GREAT FARMING. 

The following article from the 
American Farmer, was communica- 
ted to the editor of that valuable 
paper by a gentleman of the first 
respectability, and the memoranda 
is undoubtedly perfectly correct 
It deserves the peculiar attention of 
the cultivators of the soil, and wiH 
be highly satisfactory to aU our 
leaders, who fed an interest in im- 
provements in the highly important 
art of agriculture. 

I visited and spent a day at Mr. 
Stimson’s farm in the township of| 
Galway, Saratoga county, New- 
York. His tract of land or farm 
contains about 350 acres, of which 
he cultivates, as yet, only between 
80 and 100 acres, which are laid ©ff| 
into 8 acre lots. 

He has certificates of premiums 
from the agricultural society of that 
county, for having the best managed 
farm in the county ; 1 

For having raised 62 bushels of 
barley from one acre ; 

For having raised 4 1-2 tons timo- 
thy hay per acre from a let of 8 
cores, and he took the pains to 
weigh the hay from one of these 
acres four days after it was eat, and 
Ibund H to weigh 9 tons and 924 lbs; 

For having raised 104 bushels of 
corn to the acre ; 

For having raised 957 1-2 bushels 
potatoes from half an acre. 

HU method for railing potatoes is 
urns stated: g 

He open a furrow of 2 fret f | 
inches apart, plants 10 inches apart; I 
hoes or MBs them one way ofdy;| 
plants them shallow, namely about] 
2 inches; as soon as they show I 


themselves about 3 indies above the 
ground, he covers about 2 inches of 
them, in 8 or 10 days, or when the 
tops are about 6 inches high, he 
spreads the tops opea, and hoes and 
covers them again to about 2 inches 
and when grown up again to about 
6 inches, he hoes and covers them 
as before. By this process, he 
thinks it possible that one thousand 
bushels may be raised from one acre 
of ground. 

HU method of rai sing com .* 

He has a machine that crosses the 
ridges, he plants three to a hiR; the 
ridges or hills are about 2 feet 6 inch- 
es apart. He suckers after the se- 
cond ploughing. He cuts the stalk 
and blades together, dose to the 
ground. The average product is 
4 1-2 ears to the lull; the com 
weighs 60 to 62 lbs. to the bushel. 


is general method of farming is 
to lay off his land into lots of o to 
10 acres; each lot is manured once 
in four or five years; his usual quan- 
tity is eight wagon loads, with four 
horses, to each acre : first year is in 
grass ; second in corn ; third in bar- 
ley ; fourth in wheat, spring or win- 
ter wheat, with clover and timothy, 
5 lbs. clever and 2 quarts timothy 
per acre, the northern or late clover 
ne prefers; he mows hb timothy 
for two years, pastures it one year, 
in the fourth year he turns down the 
sod, puts it in wheat on the sod ; 1* 
and 2d corn, 3d barley or spring or 
winter wheat, and stocks it down as 
before. 

Mr. Stimson remarked, he has 
a field used as pasture, and what he 
intends is turning down the so4> 
roll it well, give it a top dressing of 
manure, plough it the second tone 
on the son, manure it again, pot it 
into wheat, harrow it in, and expects 
to make 35 to 40 bushels per acre* 

The following b hb product from 
100 acres as reported from actual 
survey and examination : 

Ten acres bavjng 400 apple trees 
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on them, produced 25 tons hay : 
8 acres corn, 580 bushels ; 8 acres 
do. 720 $ 10 do. do. 300 & 16 tons of 
bay ; 4 do. wheat, 140 bushels; 1 
do. flax, 600 lbs. ; 8 do. oats, 560 
bushels ; 8 do. hay, 32 tons ; 8 do. 
do. 36 do. ; 1 do. barley, 60 bush 
els ; 3 do. hay, 10 1-2 tons ; 4 do. 
do. 12 do.; 8 do. do. 24 do.; 2 
acres, 1000 bushels potatoes ; 2 
acres la vegetables, which also rais- 
ed 400 chickens* 

His wheat cost him 30 cents per 
bushel; corn 15 do. do. 
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MASONIC ODE. 

i 

Bmpftes and kings have pass’d away, 

Into oblivion's mine ; 

And towering domes hare felt decay, 
Since auld long syne. 

„ Bnt Masonry, the Morions art, 

With wisdom’s ray divine ; 

’Twas ever so, the Hebrew cries, 

In auld laog syne. 

Behold the occidental chair. 

Proclaims the day’s decline — 

Hiram of Tyre was seated them 
In auld laog syne. 

The South proclaims refreshment nigh, 
High Uotlvt's the time to dine ; 

And biauiy deck’d the southern sky 
In auld laog syne. 

Yes, Masonry, whose temple here 
Was built by bands divine, 

Shall ever shine as bright and dear, 

As in auld lang syne. 

Then brethren tor the worthy (Arse, 

Let us a wreath entwine, 

The three great beads of Masonry 
In auld lang sync. 

Remembering oft that worthy one, 

With gratitude divine ; 

The Tynan youth — the widows* son, 

• Of auld lang syne. 

A W0KUUX OF TBS TISHA. . 


IHE SEA-BOY. 

The winds are whistling thro’ the shrouds. 
The waves are heaving high ; 

And o’er yon dreary drifting clouds 
There’s tempest in the sky y 

Whilst, since the sails are snugly furl'd, 
Coil’d, shivering in the lee, 

A little sea-boy says — “ the world 
Is but the sea for mo. 

I n e ver know a father's earn ; 

And scarce a mother’s love ; 

They died a poor and broken pair, 

And left their child to rove — 

To rove where now the billows burid, 
Are bursting from the lee ; 

And yet this warning wat’ry world 
Has been a home to me. 

The cot, whieh shelter'd once my head. 
Is mouldering on the plain ; 

The tree, whose brooches o’er it spread, 

I ne’er shell see again — 

Save, where yon biHows high are curl’d. 
No home have 1 to see ; 

Yet stHI this warning wat’ry world 
Has been a home to me." 


My mother said — ** there’s One above, 
The orphan to protect!" 

“ And I will ne’er forget her love, 

Or dying words neglect ; 

For though the winds In wildness whirl’d. 
Are raging o’er thosea, 

Yet wiU that One, this warring world 
Forbid to injure me. 

Yes, let the tempest roaring, dread, 

• Rave round us, and above ; 

Our ship has not a timber-bead 
But I have learn’d to love ; 

And she will dash the biHows curl’d, 

Far from her on the lee ; 

And prove, amid a wrecking world 
A friend, in need, to me. 

I still mast count e’er yet I’m ten, 

Throe fourth pasts ol a veer j 
Bnt she shall know me, like the men, 
When I have strength to steer — 

E’en now with all bat try-sail furl’d, 

I’d set her penant free ; 

For mid this warring wat’ry world 
There’s not n fearln me. 


And I will buy me trowsers white, 

When heaves oar port in view j 
And have three rows of buttons bright. 
Upon my jacket blue ; 

For though by storm and fortune whirl’d, 
Our captain and the sea. 

Amid this warring wat’ry world, 

Have been bnt friends to me." 


i 
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| the rich and the poor man. 

So goes the world— if wealthy, you may 
rail 

This friend, that brother: friend and 
brothers all : 

Though you are worthless — witless — ne- 
ver mind it ; 

You may bave been a stable-boy — what 
then ? 

Tis wealth, good sir, makes honorable 
men, 

You seek respect, no-doubt, and yen will 
find it. 

But if you are poor, heaven help you ! 
though your sire 

Had royal blood within him, and though 
you 

Possess the intellect of angels toe, 

'Tis all in vain— the world will ne'er 
inquire 

On such a score — Why should it take the 
pains? 

Tis easier to weigh purses, sure, than 
brains. 

I once saw a poor devil, keen and clever, 
Witty and wise ; paid a man a visit, 

And no one noticed him, and no one ever 
Gave him a welcome. “ Strange/’ cried 
I, “ whence is it ?” 

He walk'd on this side, then on that, 

He tried to introduce a social chat ; 
Now here, now there — in vain he tried ; 
Some formally and freeaingly replied, and 
some 

Said by their silence—* “ Better stay at 
home.” 

A rich man burst the door, 

As Croesus rich I'm sure. 

He could not pride himself upon bis wit 
Nor wisdom — for he had not got a bit : 

He bad what’s better, he had wealth. 

What a confusion ! all stand up erect — 
These crowd around to ask him of his 
health j 

These bow in honest doty and respect j 
And these arrange a sofa or a chair, 

And these conduct him there. 

41 Allow me, Sir, the honor," then a bow 
Down to the earth — Is’t possible to show 
Meet gratitude for such kind condescen- 
sion ? 

The poor man bung his bead, 

And to himself he said, 

“ This is indeed beyond my comprehen- 
sion," 

Then looking round, 

One friendly face be found, 

And said— “ Pray tell me why is wealth 
, preferred 

To wisdom ?” — « That's a silly question, 
friend!" 


Replied the other— 11 have you never 
heard, 

A man may lend his store, 

Of gold and silver ore, 

But wisdom none can borrow, none can 
lend !" 


Extract from the Carriers Address to tkt 
Patrons of (he Albany Plough Boy. 

Good luck to you, sweet ladies. 

And parties oft and gay, 

And dresses fine, and carnages, 

And horses black and bay ; 

And pleasant rides, to take the air , 

Aim fashionable shows ; 

And may each belle lead eveiy ball. 

And conquer all the beaux. 

But O ! 'tis for my country lass, 

The dearest wish I feel, 

Who treads the dew with milking pail, 
And turns the spinning wheel ; 

And helps to tend her mother's house. 
And dress her father’s fare, 

And combs the little chubby boyv 
That bright to school repair. 

Heigh ho ! Love rules us all they say \ 

O love ! thou welcome guest 1 

Forlorn is he that never felt 
Thy flame within his breast ! 

But this I’d say, thoogh city belles 
Should cut me into quarters. 

That such as she throughout the land 
Are Uncle Sam’s best daughters 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Adoniram cannot be admitted 
into the Masonic Register, for two 
reasons ; first, that his observations, 
with respect to the grand lodge of 
the state of New-York, are unjust, 
as far as our knowledge extends; 
second, a man who writes under 
that signature, has nothing to do 

With BLUE LODGES. 

Our worshipful brother, and ex- 
cellent companion Philip Swigs**, 
grand secretary to the grand chap- 
ter of Kentucky, has favoured us 
with the proceedings of the grand 
chapter of that state, at their fast 
convocation, for which we -return 
him our sincere thanks. 
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BY LUTHER PRATT. 

If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 

Rom. xii, 18. 

Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world. James i, 27. 
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INEFFABLE DEGREES, 
CONTINUED. 

Br Companion Giles F. Yates 
X. Knight op tiie Ninth Arch. 

To form a chapter of knights of 
the ninth arch, there should be at 
least five persons present. The 
most proper place for holding the 
same, would be in a vault under 
ground, which should be properly 
furnished. 

Officers. 

1 . The most potent grand mas- 
ter, represents Solomon in the E., 
sdirted in a chair of state, under a 
rich canopy, witli a crown on his 
head, and a sceptre in his hand. 
He is dressed in royal robes of yel- 
low, and an ermined vestment of 
blue satin, reaching to the elbows 3 
a broad purple ribbon from the right 
shoulder to the left hip, to which is 
hung a triangle of gold. 

2 . The grand warden,' represent- 
ing the king of Tyre, on his left 
hand, seated as a stranger, clothed 

VOL. 11. 26 


in a purple robe, and a yellow vest- 
ment. 

3« The grand inspector, repre- 
senting , with a drawn 

sword in his hand. 

4. The grand treasurer, repre- 
senting J.*. in the N, with a golden 
key to his fifth button hole, and 
upon it the letters J. Y. 1 . L. 

5. The grand secretary, repre- 
senting St.*, in the S. 

The four last mentioned officers 
should be ornamented with the same 
ribbon and jewel, as the M. P., and 
sit covered. The three last should 
have robes of blue, without vest- 
ments. 

No person ought to be admitted 
to this degree unless he has pre- 
viously taken all the preceding de- 
grees, aud manifests a charitable, 
and zealous disposition towards the 
fraternity. 

Opened by the powerful and mys- 
terious number. 


History and Charge of this 

DEGREE. 

My worthy Brother, 

It is my intention, at this time, to 
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give you a clearer account of certain 
historical traditions of our order, 
than you have yet received. 

In doing this, it will be necessary 
to explain to you some circumstan- 
ces of very remote antiquity. 

Enoch was the seventh from 
Adam. The Arabian* history as- 
cribes much knowledge to this ex- 
cellent roan; and among other 
things, that he was instructed by 
Heaven in a mysterious science. 
In sacred writ we are told, that he 
u walked with God,” that “ he pleas- 
ed God,” and was translated that he 
should not see death. Masonic tra- 
ditions inform us, that he was 
favoured with a mystical vision. 

Enoch being inspired by the Most 
High, and in commemoration of this 
vision, built a temple under ground, 
and dedicated the same to God. 

# # » # # # # 

This happened in that part of the 
world, which was aAerwards called 
the land of Canaan, and since known 
by the name of the Holy Land. 

Enoch caused a triangular plate 
of gold to be made, each side of 
which was a cubit long ; he enriched 
it with the most precious stones, and 
incrusted the plate upon a stone of 
agate, of the same form. He then 
engraved upon it the ineffable char- 
acters, and placed it oil a triangular 
pedestal of white marble, which he 
deposited in the deepest arch of his 
temple. 

When his temple was completed, 
he made a door of stone, and put a 
ring of iron therein, by which it 
might be occasionally raised ; and 
laced it over the opening of the 
rst arch, that the sacred matters 
enclosed therein, might be preser- 
ved from the universal destruction 
then impending. And none but 
Enoch knew of the treasure which 
the arches contained. 

Adam had predicted, that the 

* See S. Town’s Speculative 
Masonry . 


world was to be destroyed at one 
time by the force of fire, and at ano- 
ther time by the violence and quan- 
tity of water. Enoch perceiving 
that the knowledge of the arts, was 
likely to be lost in the general de- 
struction, and desirous of having the 
same transmitted to future genera- 
tions, caused two great pillars* to be 
erected, and engraved thereon some 
general knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies, and more especially of geo- 
metry or masonry. ******** 

Methuselah was the son of Enoch, 
who was the father of Lantech, 
who was the father of Noah. Now 
'“the wickedness of man became 
great in the earth ; and the earth 
was corrupt before God, and filled 
with violence.” “ And the Lord 
said, I will destroy roan whom I 
have created : behold I will destroy 
them with the earth.” But u Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord and the Losd commanded 
him to construct an ark according 
to a plan which he gave him ;^ad 
“ Noah did as the Lord had com- 
manded him.” And the Lord said 
| unto Noah “ thou shalt come into 
| the ark, thou and thy wife, and thy 
! sons’ wives, with thee, and of every 
living thing of all flesh, two of eve- 
ry sort, shalt thou bring into the 
ark to keep them alive with thee f* 
and Noah did according unto all 
that the Lord had commanded him. 
He was 600 years old when the 
flood of waters was upon the earth. 
There was not at this time any of 
the ancient patriarchs living, "save 
Methuselah, who was about 969 
years old; and it is supposed by 
some, that he perished in the gen- 
eral ruin. 

The flood took place m the year 
of the world l65o, and des tr oye d 
most of the superb monuments of 
antiquity. One of the pillars of 

* Some writers have ascribed 
these pillars to Seth ; but immemo* 
rial masonic tradition ajirmt, that 
they were erected by Enoch* 
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Enoch fell in the general destruc- 
tion ; but by divine permission, the* 
other withstood the water, by which 
means the ancient state of the liberal 
arts, particularly masonry, has been 
handed down to us. 

We learn from holy writ, the his- 
tory of succeeding times, till the 
Israelites became slaves to the 
Egyptians; from which bondage 
they were freed under the conduct 
of JVloses. The same sacred book 
informs us, that Moses was beloved 
of God, and that the Most High 
talked with him on Mount Sinai. 
Here God delivered to him the ta- 
bles of stone, containing the deca- 
logue ; with many promises of a re- 
newed alliance. He alsot revealed 
his name to Moses, and gave him a 
strict command not to pronounce it, 
so that, in process of time, the true 
pronunciation was lost From the 
corruption of this sacred name, 
sprang the JUH A of the Moors, the 
Jupiter of the Romans, and others 
of a like nature. 

The same divine history particu- 
larly informs us, of the different 
movements of the Israelites until 
they became possessed of the land 
of promise, and of the succeeding 
events, until the Divine Providence 
was oleased to give the sceptre to 
Davm, who though fully determin- 
ed to build a temple to the Most 
High, could never begin it; that 
honour being reserved for his son. 

Solomon, being the wisest of 
princes, had fully in remembrance 
the promise of God to Moses, that 
in fulness of time his holy name 
ahould be discovered. And his 
wisdom inspired him to believe, 
that this could not be accomplished 
until he had erected and consecra- 
ted a temple to the living God, in 
which he might deposit the precious 
treasures. The Almighty had of 
old declared, that it was his will to 

* Josephus says, that one of these 
pillars was standing in his time . 

Lib. I ch. 2. 

1 Exod. iiiy 14. 
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dwell in a fixed temple at Jerusa- 
lem,* and promised that his name 
would be there. 

Accordingly, Solomon began to 
build in the fourth year of his reign, 
agreeably to a plan given him by 
David, his father, upon the ark of 
alliance. He chose a spot for this 
purpose the most beautiful and 
healthy in all Jerusalem. 

You have been already informed 
that the temple of Solomon was 
constructed by the craft; but there 
are some particulars respecting it, 
with which you are not yet ac- 
quainted. Information respecting 
certain discoveries that were made 
in digging for a foundation, the con- 
struction of the secret vault, and pil- 
lar of beauty, and several interesting 
particulars relative to nine arches of 
a temple, you, as “knight of the 

ninth arch,” are entitled to receive. 
************ 

The secret vault was afterwards 
called the “sacred vault;” a place 
known only to the grand elect and 
sublime masters, which degree was 
in due time conferred on the knights 
of the ninth arch, as a reward for 
their real, constancy, and fidelity. 

The number of the grand elect 
and sublime masters was at first 
three, and was afterwards increased 
to five, and so continued until the 
temple was completed and dedica- 
ted. King Solomon then, as a re- 
ward for their faithful services, ad- 
mitted to this degree the twelve 
grand masters, who had faithfully 
presided over the twelve tribes; 
also one other grand master archi- 
tect. Nine ancient grand masters, 
eminent for their virtue, were choseu 
knights of the ninth arch (afterwards 
called royal arch) and snortly after 
were admitted to the sublime de- 
gree of perfection. In this manner 
the number of the grand elect was 
augmented to twenty-seven, which 
is the cube of three. •*•••## 


* Dcut. xtt, 1 l~l King* rm, 29. 
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The emblems of this degree are, 
a representation of nine arches un- 
der ground, and a golden delta on a 
triangular pedestal. 

Closed as opened* 

“ It is no secret, that the appro- 
priate name of God, has been pre- 
served in this masonic institution, 
in every country where masonry 
existed, while the rest of the world 
was literally sunk in heathenism.” — 
S. Town. 

XI. Perfection, or perfect 

GRAND AND SURL1ME ELECT 
(or select) MASONS. 

The lodge of perfection, should 
represent a subterraneous vault, 
painted red, and adorned with 
many colours, and columns of a 
flame colour. Behind the master 
must be a light to shine through a 
triangular sun ; and before him 
there must be apedestal appearing 
to be broken. There ought to be 
several other lights, arranged nu- 
merically, according to the different 
stages of masonry. 

The most perfect, grand elect 
and sublime master, in this degree, 
is to represent Solomon, seated in 
the east, dressed in royal robes, and 
having a crown and sceptre placed 
on a pedestal before him. The two 
grand wardens are seated in the 
west. On the right hand of the 
most perfect sits the grand treasurer, 
having a table before him, upon 
which must be placed some per- 
fumes, with a small silver hod, and 
a trowel of gold. On his left hand 
sits the grand secretary, with a table 
also before him, on which must be 
seven loaves of shew bread, with a 
cup of red wine for libation, and also 
jewels for the candidates at their 
reception. 

The jewels appertaining to this 
degree are a crowned compass, ex- 
tended to ninety degrees; or, a 
quadrant, a sun in the centre; and 


on the reverse, a blazing star, en- 
closing a triangle, hung to a broad 
0ame coloured ribbon, of a triangu- 
lar form, round the neck ; and also, 
a gold ring with this motto, “ Virtue 
unites what death cannot part.” 

The apron must be darned with 
red, a dark blue ribbon round the 
edge, and the jewel painted on the 
dap. The brethren must be dressed 
in black, with swords in their hands. 

Opened by four mystic numbers. 

The following passages from the 
Psalms, may be read at opening : 

“ Sing onto the Lord, sing praises 
unto his name : extol httn that ri- 
deth upon the heavens by his name 
J AH, and rejoice before him.” — Ps. 
lxviii, 4. 

“The Lord reigneth, let the peo- 
ple tremble : he sitteth between the 
cherubims, let the earth be moved. 
The Lord is great in Zion, and bm 
is high above all people. Let them 
praise thy great and terrible name, 
for it is holy.”— Ps. xeix, 1 — 3. 

“ I will sing of mercy and judg* 
ment : unto thee, O Lord, will I sing. 

I will behave myself wisely in a per- 
fect way. O l when wilt thou come 
unto me ? I will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart. I wfll 
set no wickea thing before mine 
eyes ; I hate the work of them that 
turn aside, it shall not cleave to me. 

A froward heart shall depait from 
me; I will not know a wicked per 
son. Whoso privily slandereth hk 
neighbour, him will I cut off : has 
that liath an high look and a proud 
heart will not I suffer. Mine eyes 
shall be upon the faithful of the 
land, that they may dwell with me : 
he that waJketh in a perfect way, be 
shall serve me. He that worketfa 
deceit shall not dwell within my 
house ; he that telleth lies shall not 
tariy in my sight. I will early de- 
stroy all the wicked of the land, i 
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that I may cut off all wicked doers 
from the city of the Lord.” — 
Psalm ci. x 

Prayer to be used after the intro- 
duction of the candidate : 

“ Almighty and sovereign architect 
of heaven and earth, who, by thy 
divine power, dost ultimately search 
the most secret recesses of thought, 
purify our hearts by the sacred fire 
of thy love; guide us by thine uner- 
ring hand in the path of virtue, and 
cast out of thine adorable sanctuary 
all impiety and perverseness. May 
the “ mysterious inscription” settle 
in our minds a true notion of thine 
unspeakable essence and power; 
and as we preserve the memorials 
of the revelation of thy holy name, 
so may we preserve the memorials 
of thy fear, and the indelible charac- 
ters of thine unutterable essence 
upon our hearts. We beseech thee, 
that our thoughts may be engaged 
in the grand work of our perfection, 
which, when attained, will be an 
ample reward for our labour; let 
peace and charity link us together in 
a pleasing union, and may this lodge 
exhibit a faint resemblance of that 
happiness which the elect will enjoy 
in thy kingdom. Give us a spirit of 
holy discrimination, by which we may 
be able to refuse the evil and choose 
the good ; and also that we may not 
be led astray by those who unwor- 
thily assume the character of the grand 
elect. Finally, be pleased to grant, 
that all our proceedings may tend to 
thy glory, and our advancement in 
righteousness. Bless us and prosper 
our works, O Lord 1 Amen.’ 

The passages of scripture which 
follow, are appropriate to this de- 
gree, and may be introduced during 
the ceremony of initiation. 

“ Behold how good and pleasant 
it is, for bretliren to dwell together 
in unity. It is like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran 
down upon the beard, even Aaron’s i 


beard, that went down to the skirts 
of his garment.” — Ps. ckxxiii, 1 , 2. 

“Ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart, so doth the sweetness of a 
man’s friend by hearty counsel.” 
Prov. xxvii, 9. 

“ Let him reprove me, it shall be 
an excellent oil, which shall not 
break my head.” — Ps. cxli, 5. 

After certain solemn forms, the 
master of ceremonies says, 

“ I impress you, my brother, with 
an ardent zeal for the honour of the 
Grand Architect of the Universe ; to 
the end that you may live always in 
his adorable presence, with a heart 
disposed to every thing that is pleas- 
ing to him.” 

The most perfect then presents 
the candidate with the bread and wine, 
saying, “ Eat of this bread with me, 
and drink of the same cup, that we 
may learn thereby to succour each 
other in time of need by a mutual 
love, and participation of what we 
possess.” He then presents to him a 
gold ring, saying, “Receive this ring, 
and let it be remembered by you as 
a symbol of the alliance you have 
now contracted with virtue, and the 
virtuous. You are never, my dear 
brother, to part with it whilst you 
live; nor to bequeath it at your 
death, except to your wife, your eld- 
est son, or your nearest friend.” 

When this part of the ceremony is 
ended, the brethren make a libation, 
according to ancient usage- 

The most perfect then decorates 
the candidate according to the orna- 
mentsof the order, saying, “I now 
with the greatest pleasure salute you, 
my brother, as a grand elect, perfect, 
and sublime mason, which title I now 
confer on you, and grace you with 
che symbols thereof. Receive this 
ribbon, the triangular figure of which 
is emblematical of the divine triangle. 
The crown upon your jewel is a 
symbol of the royal origin of this de- 
gree. The compass, Q®gfcied to 
ninety degrees, denotes the extensive 
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knowledge of the grand elect. These 
jewels, suspended on your breast, 
should make you attentive to your 
duty and station.” 

Charge* 

Thus, my venerable brother, by 
your unblamable conduct, assiduity, 
constancy, and integrity, you have 
at last attained the title of grand elect, 
perfect, and sublime mason, which is 
the summit of ancient masonry, and 
upon your arrival to which, 1 most 
sincerely congratulate you. 

I must earnestly recommend to you 
the strictest care and circumspection 
in all your conduct, that the sublime 
mysteries of this degree be not pro- 
faned or disgraced. 

As to what remains of completing 
your knowledge in the ancient state 
of masonry, you will find it by at- 
tending to the following 

Hktory* 

When the temple of Jerusalem was 
finished, the masons who were em- 
ployed in constructing that stately 
edifice, acquired immortal honour. 
Their order became more uniformly 
established and regulated than it had 
been before. Their delicacy in ad- 
mitting new members of their order, 
brought it to a degree of respect ; as 
the merit of the candidate was the 
only thing they then paid attention 
to. With these principles instilled 
into their minds, many of the grand 
elect left the temple after its dedi- 
cation, and dispersed themselves 
among the neighbouring kingdoms, 
instructing all who applied, and 
were found worthy, in the sublime 
degrees of ancient craft masonry. 

The temple was finished in the 
year of the world 3000. 

Thus far the wise king of Israel 
behaved worthy of himself, and 
gained universal admiration; but, 
in process of time, when he had ad- 
vanced in years, his understanding 
became impaired; he grew deaf to 
the voice of the Lora, and was 


strangely irregular in his conduct. 
Proud of having erected an edifice 
to his Maker, and much intoxicated 
with his great power, he plunged 
into all manner of licentiousness 
and debauchery, and profaned the 
temple, by offering that incense to 
the idol' Moloch, which only should 
have been offered to the living 
God. 

The grand elect and perfect ma- 
sons saw this, and were sorely 
grieved; being fearful that his apos- 
tacy would end in some dreadful 
consequences, and perhaps bring 
upon them their enemies, whom So- 
lomon had vainly and wantonly de- 
fied. The people, copying the fol- 
lies and vices of their King, became 
proud and idolatrous, neglecting the 
true worship of God, for that of 
idols. 

As an adequate punishment for 
this defection, God inspired the 
heart of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, to take vengeance on the 
kingdom of Israel.- This prince 
sent an army, with Nebuzaradan, 
captain of the guards, who entered 
Judah with fire and sword, took and 
sacked the city of Jerusalem, razed 
its walls, and destroyed that superb 
model of excellence, the temple. 
The people were carried captive to 
Babylon, and the conquerors carried 
with them all the vessels of gold 
and silver, &c. This happened 470 
years, 6 months and 10 days after 
its dedication. 

When the time arrived that the 
Christian princes entered into a 
league to free the holy land from 
the oppression of the infidels, the 
good and virtuous masons, anxious 
lor so pious an undertaking, vohnr 
tardy offered their services to the 
confederates, on condition that they 
should have a chief of their own 
election, which was granted; ac- 
cordingly they accepted their stand- 
ard, and departed. 

The valour and fortitude of those 
elected knights was sueh, that they 
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were admired by, and took the lead 
of, all the princes of Jerusalem, 
who, believing that their mysteries 
inspired them with courage and fide* 
lity to the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion, became desirous of being ini- 
tiated; upon being found worthy, 
their desires were complied with, 
and thus the royal art, meeting 
the approbation of great and good 
men, became popular and honour- 
able, and was diffused to the worthy, 
throughout their various dominions, 
and has continued to spread, far 
and wide, through a succession of 
ages, to the present day. 

ODE, 

For a P. G. E. and S. Mason . 

Tome — Few Hajpt Matches. 
No solar beam, nor lunar ray, 

Illum'd the dark and narrow way 
That led mt to A door ; 

I prov’d myself a Knight,* and then 
The sacred vault I enter'd in 
By mystic number* four. 

’Twas there impress'd with holy awe, 
A gold engraven plate 1 saw 
With dazzling splendour shine. 

To us “ the grand elect” alone 
Its secret characters are known, 
Ineffable divine. 

This precious treasure long conceal'd, 
Was by three worthy knights reveal'd 
Where erst a temple stood : 

Jts ancient ruins they explor'd, 

And found the grand mysterious word 
Made known before the flood. 

Fulfill'd was then the promise made ; 

* And beauty '* pillar soon display'd 
The treasure they bad found : 

Their ardent zeal, fidelity, 

Their dang'rous toils and constancy, 
Were with due honours crown’d. 

Honours like those, we all shall prove 
Who join’d in peace and social love, 
Perfection s work pursue: 

May the sublime Grand Architect, 

By his unerring hand, direct 
The honour’d chosen few. 

May all who friendship's feast partake, 
The good pursue, the bad forsakd ; 

And may each rite and sign, 

* Knight of the Ninth- Arch. 


A happy, lasting influence shed ; 

The quadrant crown'd, the oH,tbe bread, 
Tne golden ring, the wine. 

Long as 1 live this ring 111 wear, 

Symbol of an alliance dear 
To every brother’s heart ; 

And bless the sacred tie that binds 

In virtue’s chain, for “ virtue joins 
What death ean never part/' 

Closed as opened* 

Third. Detached degrees fear- 
ing a connection with the ineffable 
degrees. 

1. Grand Patriarch. 

The following passages of scrip- 
ture are illustrative of this degree : 

“ And Esau hated Jacob, because 
of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him : and Esau said in his 
heart, The days of mourning for 
my father are at hand, then will I 
slay my brother Jacob. 

And these words of Esau her eld- 
er son were told to Rebekah. And 
she sent and called Jacob her youn- 
ger son, and said unto him, Behold, 
thy brother Esau, as touching thee, 
doth comfort himself, purposing to 
kill thee. 

Now, therefore, my son, obey my 
voice; and arise, flee thou to Laban 
my brother, to Haran ; 

And tarry with him a few days, 
until thy brother’s fury turn away.” 

Gen. xxvii, 41-— 44. 

a And Jacob went out from Beer- 
sheba, and went toward Haran. 

And he lighted upon a certain 
place, and tarried there all night, 
because the sun was set: and he 
took of the stones of that place, and 
put them for his pillows, and lay 
down in that place to sleep. 

And he dreamed, and, behold, a 
Udder set upon the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven ; and, 
behold, the angels of God ascending 
and descending on it. 

And, behold, the Lord stood 
above it, and said, I am the Lord 
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God of Abraham thy father, and 
the God of Isaac : the land whereon 
thou best, to thee will I give it, and 
to thy seed $ 

And thy seed shall be as the dust 
of the earth; and thou shale spread 
abroad to the west, arid to the east, 
and to the north, and to the south: 
fend in thee, and in thy seed, shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed. 

And, behold, I am with thee, and 
will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest, and wijlbringthee again 
into this land ; for I will not leave 
thee, until I have done that which I 
have spoken to thee of. 

And Jacob awaked out of his 
sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not. 

And he was afraid, and said, How 
dreadful is this place ! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven. 

And Jacob rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he 
had put for his pillows, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it. 

And he called the name of that 
place Bethel; but the name of that 
city was called Luz at the first.” — 
Gen. xxviii. 10 — 20. 

For the Masonic Register. 
THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 
NO. X. 

BY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

The fourth degree of masonry, 
called the Mark Degree , throws a 
new and wonderful light on the three 
former degrees. The enlightened 
mason, now perceives, for the first 
time, the true nature and character 
of the Being, whom it is his highest 
duty to love and worship. The two 
great luminaries, mentioned in the 
Mosaical account of the fourth day 
of creation , are now lighted up in 
his will and undemanding , by the 
light of which he sees clearly that 
Jesus Christ is anointed king 


over Israel / that he is “God over 
all, blessed for ever and that “a 
sceptre of righteousness is the scep- 
tre of his kingdom.” The candi- 
date is noW tnade to feel and coif- 
fess, that “ this is the stone which 
the Jewish builders rejected, but 
which has now become the head of 
the corner.”. Filled with reverence 
and humility, he falls prostrate at 
the altar, and renews bis covenant 
of obedience and fidelity. 

\ “ And Hiram, king of Tyre, sent 

his servants unto Solomon, for he 
had heard that they had anointed him 
king, in the room of his father, 
and Hiram was ever a lover of Da- 
vid.” And the servants of Hiram 
co-operated with the servants of So- 
lomon, in preparing timber and 
stones to build the temple at Jeru- 
salem. “And Solomon’s builders 
and Hiram’ s bidders did hew them, 
and the stone-squarers ; so they 
prepared timber and stones to buikl 
the house,” 

By this instructive lesson, the de- 
lighted mason is taught that the 
human mind consists of two parts, 
the will and the understanding ; the 
former being the seat of the affec- 
tions, and the latter of the thoughts. 
He is informed, farther, that the j 
affections of the will form a king- 
dom by themselves, termed, in ma- 
sonic language, Israel and Jerusa- 
lem ; while the thoughts, truths, 
and knowledges of the understand- 
ing, form another kingdom, called 
Tyre. When the understanding is 
stored and enriched with spiritual 
truths from the word of God, such 
truths are called “ the merchandise 
of Tyre, which shall be Holiness to 
the Lord.” The great mid of ma- 
sonry is to produce regeneration; 
that is, to purify the will, and make 
it a fit “ temple for the living God.” 
To effect this end, the understand- 
ing must co-operate with all its pow- 
ers* and faculties. The builders of Hi- ‘ 
ram must labour with the builders of I 
Solomons and the stone and the tm- I 
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her must he sent up to Jerusalem. 
In other words, the spiritual truths 
of the understanding , must be ele- 
vated into the will 

When Hiram hears that the Son 
of David is anointed king at Jeru- 
*alem f he rejoices, and prepares to 
co-operate with him in the great 
work he has projected. Or, as 
the enlightened mason understands 
these words, when the affections of 
the will are directed to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as their king and 
their God, then the understanding 
voluntarily yields all its spiritual 
treasures as an appropriate offering 
for the temple about to be erected. 
The powers and faculties of the tin- 
derstanding co-operate with those 
of the will, while they, in return, re- 
ceive spiritual nourishment from the 
Lord, through the medium of his 
word. Thus the servants of Hiram 
labour with tlie servants of Solomon, 
while Solomon supplies with food 
the household of Hiram. 

But this is not all. The enlight- 
ened mason, on entering this de- 
gree, is taught, further, that “ the 
kingdom of Heaven , (which is estab- 
lished in the mind of every true 
penitent) is like unto a man that is 
an householder , which went out early 
in tlie morning to hire labourers into 
his vineyard.” He is also . made 
sensible that the householder is no 
other than the Son of David ; the 
king of Israel ; the great Architect 
of the spiritual-temple ; “ the only 
wise God our Saviour ;” thp Lord 
Jesus Christ, “ whose yoke is 
easy, and whose burden is light.” 
The candidate rejoices to perceive 
that he has been hired as a labourer 
in this spiritual vineyard, and that 
his reward will be proportioned (not 
to tlie length of time he has labour- 
ed) but to the fidelity with which he 
has performed his allotted duties. 
Under this assurance, he learns to 
be content with that measure of the 
divine grace and mercy which is im- 
ported to him by his Heavenly Fa- 
vol. u. sr 
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ther | because, in &U such grace and 
mercy, to whomsoever it is given, 
there is contained an infinity of 
blessing ; and, therefore, he has no 
reason either to repine at his own 
lot, or to envy that of another. He 
knows that it is impossible for any 
one to receive more than an infinite 
goody and, consequently, that every 
receiver has reason to be fully con- 
tented with the promised recom- 
pense. “ They received every man 
a penny.” 

The young recipient of the spiri- 
tual mark is further taught, in this 
degree, that those who cherish hum- 
ble and lowly opinions of them- 
selves, are exalted in the divine fa- 
vour and mercy, in exact propor- 
tion to their humility; and that 
they who cherish high ideas of their 
own merits, and think to gain the 
highest place in Heaven, in the 
way of recompense for their good 
works, are last and lowest in the 
divine estimation. In short, he is 
made sensibly tofeely that “ the first 
shall be last, and the last first.” 

Finally, the Christian Mason is 
instructed by appropriate symbols, 
emblems, and correspondences, that 
the great householder calls On every 
man to turn from the evil of his 
ways, and do that which is just and 
right; to “ cease to do evil, and 
learn to do well.” F or all who pos- 
sess the scriptures, and thereby re- 
ceive the knowledge of God in their 
understandings, are said to be called, 
and are very many ; but, alas ! few, 
comparatively, very few 9 so far 
obey the precepts of divine truth 
contained in that sacred volume, as 
to become regenerated in heart and 
life; and none but the regenerate 
will be, or can be, chosen, as worthy 
and accepted members of the grand 
lodge above . The chosen , there- 
fore, are those who receive the love 
of God in their wills, together with 
the truth of God in their under- 
standings ; for these are they whom 
God always chaoses as being in most 
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agreement with the purities of his 
own love and mercy. But since 
this love of God, is a plant of rarer 
growth than the hnowledge of God, 
therefore it is truly said, that 
“ many are called , but few chosen.” 


Original Extracts. 

We have been permitted by the 
author, to make the following ex- 
tracts from an address, prepared to 
be delivered, on the sudden death of 
a companion, of this city, by a com- 
panion appointed for the purpose; 
which was omitted on account of the 
suspension of the regular communi- 
cations of the chapters during the 
fever last summer. 


u There frequently is a richness 
and excellence in the lives of fa- 
mous and eminent men ; they shine 
as great lights, as stars of the first 
magnitude ; but when they are pla- 
ced so far beyond our own sphere, 
they rather dazzle than improve, 
and are more easily admired than 
imitated. The brightest pattern of 
of every thing great, and good, 
amongst men, and who is acknow- 
ledged such by the whole Christian 
world, was poor; so poor, that he 
had not where to lay his head. 

“ There are men, surrounded with 
wealth, and covered with honours, 
who yet have little of the love of 
their neighbour in their hearts; but 
rather look down with coutempt on 
those whom fortune has placed in 
the humble walks of life. There 
are men in whose hands Providence 
has placed the means of doing much 
to benefit mankind; yet, although 
they know it and love to tell it to the 
world ; although they talk much, do 
little, and that little merely to grati- 
fy their vanity ; if they give a liber- 
^ they first consider where it i 
will be most admired , not where 


most needed. Than such proud 
boasters, far better is the man who 
walks in the integrity of his heart, 
and with industry and cheerfulness, 
labours for his daily bread.” 


“How amiable is charity! like 
the rose of summer, though the 
stem that bore it may decay ; 
though the ice-cold hand of death 
may stop the fountain of life; its 
sweetness never fails. Blessed is 
the man in whose bosom are the 
springs of this divine virtue. A 
virtue which not only secures to the 
possessor, that inward satisfaction 
which always follows goodness, but 
which has the promise of a more 
glorious reward in reversion. Few, 
alas ! how few, of our best works a£ 
ford us pleasure in retrospection; 
but charity can sooth allying pillow. 
Charity is a spark of Heavenly 
lighf, that, amidst die destruction of 
ail earthly hopes, and all earthly 
comforts, can still shed a cheering 
ray upon the weary traveller ready ' 
to perish in despair. Charity is the | 
certificate by which a mortal may I 
claim a kindred with the skies, and 
a title to an inheritance incorrupt!- J 
ble, and which fadeth not away. 
Charity is every man's concern ; for 
there are few too poor to be chari- 
table, and none so rich, but they 
may stand in need of help.” 


“What need we any other re- 
commendation to our esteem, than 
that the true principles of our order 
are well understood, and faithfully 
practised. It is these alone that 
give a title to the approbation of 
masons, for although other “dis- 
tinctions must exist amongst men,” 
to preserve good order in society; 
and in making those distinctions, 
men may be, and are influenced by 
many motives, yet amongst us, there 
ought to be but one ; that is, to esti 
mate justly those excellences which 
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are current amongst us, and to give 
virtue its reward.” 


« Eternal Hope ! can it be possi- 
ble, that all thy promises are delu- 
sive ; the anticipated joys of futuri- 
ty, the reward of virtue, an endless 
being, the communion of congenial 
spirits; are all these delusions; are 
these no more than the baseless vi- 
sions of a fervid mind ? No? no ! 
we are not thus deceived. Go, 
search the scriptures; there is a 
pledge to secure us ; there life and 
immortality are brought to light; 
there is the evidence of God „ and 
men, to assure and encourage- us; 
there is a beacon, shining with a 
pure and steady fire, to guide and 
direct us, and give a warning of the 
dangers of the way. In these things 
we are all concerned, though we 
not always feel as much so^ as be- 
comes the expectants of immorta- 
lity. .* 

a My brethren, let the sceptic 
doubt the truth of revelation; 
all other evidence within the com- 
pass of his finite faculties, must 
terminate in doubt ; death will set 
him right ; but let us not neglect the 
invitations Heaven gives to all, nor 
shut our hearts against the fcwth, 
nor yet delay the preparation. * 

4 Procrastination \i - the thief o f souls.' 
u Theoccasionof this, our soleihn 


tempest ; there die pale lightning 
darts upon its prey, blasting, at 
once, the shepherd and his flock, 
with the noble oak which offered 
them protection; there the pesti- 
lence stalks abroad, defying resist- 
ance ; there intemperance prepares 
the treacherous poison in the cup of 
pleasure, alluring her silly victims to 
untimely graves.” 

“ Brethren, let us remember to 
"work-in this life with a reference to 
that tfbich ft to'oome; and whilst 
we are seeking after words, and 
I pass-words, wren which to obtain a 
knowledge of tKe mysteries of an-, 
tiquity* let us n6t negtect tp seek 
diligently after that Word, that ines- 
timable name, which deprives death 
and die gr&ve of their power, and 
which secures to its possessor the 
greater mysteriei of futurity, life 
and bliss, uninterrupted and etep 
nal.” . 

\ * 
x 

GRAND CHAPTER OF KEN- 
TUCKY. 

For the-, officers of the grand 
chapter, see our last number, page 

194* 

Subo&d.inatje Chapters.^ 
Art die Jast elections in Kentucky, 
thelbllo wing compaifions were elect- 


assembly, is another warning present year ^ 

prepare for our final change. , When 


"that-wili be, we know noli it may 
^be to-morrow ; perhaps to-«ht the 
messenger may be teitf 'to Tia with, 
the final summons; aojfthe^great 
question With each oi' us should be, 

. What, my soul! would IfcjtJiy place? 

At die farthest* we cannot escape 
. lon£$ no, we earn&t furcatfe j the 
emissaries of * death are .placed iat 
. every avenue; they lieftmcealfedin 
aur path ; they<bttow us every step. 
There the billows dose around their 
victirps; there death makes his ap- 
proach amidst the horrors of tne 


Lipdngtm £hapter , No. 1. 

James JVtasbn Pike, of Lexington, 
most excelJenVabigh priest. 

; Jo&ii Ward, excellent king. 

Caleb' Wtstey Cloud, excellent 
scribe*. : 

W®aMT6k Hunt, captain of the 
host; * 

William H. Rainey, principal so- 
journ#. . 

David A. Sayre, royal arch cap- 
tain. . 

Robert M^Nkt, third grand^mns- 
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John F. Jeokiat, tecend grand 
master. 

Joseph L. Maxwell, first grand 
master. 

Beimet Pemberton Sanders, of 
Lexington, secretary. 

James Graves, treasurer. 

Matfiurion Giron, and Benjamin 
Ayres, stewards. 

John Brennan, C. G; 

Francis Walker, sentinel. 
f^E ag L^ k Friests.^John Til- 
' Vll j lam G. Hunt, and Caleb 
w. Cloud. 
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Samuel B. Crockett, third grand 
master. 

Thomas V. Leofborrow, second 
grand master. 

John M'lntosb, first grand master. 
Jacob Swigert, of Frankfort, se- 
cretary. 

Russel Lewis, treasurer. 

Daniel Epperson, C. G. 
Littleberry Batchelor, steward 
and sentinel. 

Print * — George M. 
Bibb, and Oliver G. Waggener. 


SAethyviOe Chapter, No. 2. 

William-Bell, of Shelby ville, most 
excellent high priest. 

^Joseph W. Knight, excellent 

Janies Moore, excellent scribe. 
^George ^ ^ n 'fikt, captain of die 

. Jame * Bradshaw, principal so- 
journer. r 

. John Scott, royal arch captain. 

John Scoggan, third grand mas- 
ter. 

^ John Willett, second grand mas- 

ter Jolm Baylor, first grand mas- 

William Cardwell, of Shelby viUe, 
secretary. 

John Bradshaw, treasurer. 

Aaron Waters, steward and sen- 

tinel 

Post High Priest.— James 
Moore, Benjamin F. Dupey, Wil- 
li&m BeH, James Bradshaw, and ji 
John Willett. " 

' Frankfort Chapter , No. 3. 

Robert Johnson, of Frankfort, 
most excellent high priest. 

Allen F. Macurdy, excellent king. 
Lyddall Wilkinson, excellent 
scribe. 

John Woods, captain of the host. 
Benjamin Ely, principal sojourn- 
er* 

Oliver G, Waggener, royal arch 
captain, 7 * 


Danville Chapter , No. 4. 

David G. Cowan, of Danville, 
most excellent high priest. 

P .'Reiser, jun. excellent king. 

M. G. Youse, excellent scribe. 

D. A/Russell, captain of the host. 

Frederick Yeiser, principal so- 
journer. 

John Fleece, jun. royal arch can- 
tain. ^ ^ 

A. J. Caldwell, third grand mas? 
ter. 

Thomas Collins, second grand 
master. 

Ifetid Jones, first grand master. 
John Yeiser, secretary. 

B. H. Perkins, treasurer. 

Samuel Parish, C. G. 

Robert Russel), steward and sen. 

tinel. 

Louisville Chapter, No. 5. 

Edward Tyler, jun. of Louisville, 
most excellent high priest 

Thomas M < Clan ahan , excellent 
king. 

John Sutton, excellent scribe. 

Isaaer H. Tyler, captain of the 
host 

Edmund F . Bainbridge, principal 
sojourner. 

Horace B. Hill, royal arch cap- 
tain. ' 

Samuel 3. Drury, third grand 
master. 

George Sarapaoo, second grand 
master. 

Philip R. Thompson, first grand 
master. 
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Samuel Dickinson, of Louisville, 
secretary. 

George S. Butler, treasurer. 

Arad Simons, steward and sen- 
tinel. 

Past High Priests . Richard 

Y erguson, and Francis Taylor. 

Webb Chapter , No. 6. 

John McKinney, jun. of Ver- 
sailles, most excellent high priest. - 

John H. Smith, excellent king. 

Robert Crockett, excellent scribe. 

Philip Swigert, captain of the 
host. 

Innes T. Harris, principal so- 
journer. * 

Thomas W. Sellers, royal arch 
captain. 

Lotte Tillery, third grand mas- 
ter. 

John T. Parker, second grand 
master. 

John Y. Hiter, first grand mas- 
ter. 

Andrew B. Hamilton, of Ver- 
sailles, secretary. 

John Buford, treasurer. 

William Steele, jun. C. G. 

Samuel WiagfWid, steward n& 
sentinel. 

Past High Priest . — Thomas P. 
Hart. 


Ru&scMviUeCfoxpUr, No. 8. 

Anthony Butler, most excellent 
high priest. 

Samuel H. Curd, excellent king. ' 

William L. Sands, excellent 
scribe. 

Samuel A. Rowen, captain of the 
host. 

so- 
arch 

captain. - 

John Roberts, third grand master. 

WillianrC. Donley, second* grand 
master. . « 

John Breathitt, firstgrand master. 

Augustine Byrne, secretary. 

Charles Lolland, treasurer. 

Allen Campbell, steward and 
sentinel. „ 

MaysviUe Chapter , U. D. 

William B. Phillips, most excel* 
lent high priest. ^ 

Samuel Treat, excellent king. 

Samuel January, excellent scribe. 

• John Fisher, captam of the host. 

Thornley L. White, principal so- 
journer. 

Joseph McClain, royal arch cap- 
'll tain. 

. L. A* M'Gliee, third grand mas- * 
ter. 


Daniel Comfort, principal 
I journer. 

■ Hendjey W. Moore, royal 


Columbia Chapter , No. 7. 

William Owens, of Columbia, 
most excellent high priest. 

Nathan Gaither, excellent king. 

JSenjamin Bell, excellent scribe. 

• John Montgomery, captain of the 
host. • 

Thomas Butler, principal so- 
journer. 

James M<Crosky, royal arch cap- 
tain. 

Charles Hayes, third grand mas- 
ter. 

Wilbara Minter, second grand 
master. 

George Yeiser, first grand master. 

Beigamin Selby, secretary and 
treasurer. # 

g. M. Waggener, sentinel. 


William Tinker, second grand 
master. 

Chauncey B. Shepherd, first 
grand master. 

Thomas J. Barrien, secretary. 

Beqjamin Bayless, treasurer. 

John Chambers, steward and 
sentinel. 

New Castle Chapter , 17. D. 

David White, jun. most excellent 
high priest. 

Robert P. Gist, excellent king. 

William N. Me rewether, excel- 
lent scribe. 

Edward Branham, captain of tha 

( host. 

John W. Brite, principal so* 
journer. 

Samuel Todd, royal arch captain. 


Piter G. l< 


i » th 


roond. grand 


ter. 

Edward C. Drini 
Master. 

William Smith, first grand mas- 
of Newcastle, 


Sinclair Kirtley, 
secretary. 

Daniel £ranmin, treasurer. 

John Rodman, C. G. 

Nicholas L. Oliver, steward and 
sentineL # * *• if * 

j Wcmliggton Qhaptci$U. D. 

~ Dabney Carr Cosby, of Spring- 
field, mo*t excellent tfigb priest, v 

Edward Briscoe Gaither, excel- 
lent king. ' 

Marti ft Hardin, of Washington 
county, excellent scrtW. 

Martin W. Ewing, captain of the 
host. 

Joseph G. McClelland, principal 
sojourner. 

Jaclf Jouitt, royal arch captain. 

William Morrison, third grand 
master. # 

William F. Young, second grand 
master. * 

Arthur E. Gibbons, first grand 
master. — . Y~ 

Matthew WT Nante, of Spring- 
field, seciretary. 

Jack Joufct, treasurer, 

Lloyd Ray, C. 

David H. Spears, steward and 
sentinel. 

t 

Winchester Chapter , U. D. 

William McMillan, of Clarke 
county, most excellent high priest. 

Asa Kentucky Lewis, excellent 
king. 

John D. ^Thomas* excellent 
scribe. * 

- Michael Reynolds, captain of the 
host. 

Asahel A. Hawks, principal so- 
journer. 

William C. Keas, royal arch cap- 
tain. 

Lewis Duncan, third grand mas- 
ter. 


rajokk. 

Anthony Frame, second grand 
master. 

William C. Sympson, first grand 
master. 

J. R. Duncan, of Winchester, 
secretary. 

Willis Collins, treasurer. 

Alfred Barnes, steward and sen- 
tinel, 
f 

Mask Lodges. 


MaysviUe Mark Lodge, No. 2. 

William B. Phillips, worshipful 
master.' 

.William Sutherland, senior ward- 
<AK 

John M. Merton, junior warden. 
Alvin Raiies, secretary. 

John W. Lilliston, treasurer. 

A. M January, master overseer. 
William Corwine, senior overseer. 
W. W. Cutler, junior overseer. 
Lewis Bridges, steward and sen- 
tinel. 

Warren Mark Lodge , No. 3. 

John Williams, worshipful master. 
Daniel P. Mosley, senior warden. 
William Bell, junior warden. 
Ashiow-Garrett, secretary. 
Fielding A. Combs, treasurer. 
John B. Porter, master overseer. 
Moses Grooms, senior overseer. 
Jeremiah Spurgen, junior over- 
seer. 

James Gatewood, senior deacon. 
Kenaz Farrow, junior deacon. 
Alexander Connelly, steward 
and sentinel. 

* Clark Mark Lodge, No. 4. 

William Tompkins, worshipful 
master. 

John Trott, senior warden. 
William F. Pratt, junior warden. 
Joseph Dauforth, secretary. 
George Sampson, treasurer. 

W. D. Payne, master overseer. 
Isaac Stewart, junior overseer. 
David C. Pinkham, j unior deacon. 
Elias H. Compton, steward and 
sentind. 
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Cynthiana Mark Lodge, No . 5. 

James Pomeroy, worshipful mas- 
ter* 

Thomas B. Woodyard, senior 
warden. 

Jonathan H. Dearborn, junior 
warden. 

Wesley Broadwell, secretary. 

Thomas Ware, treasurer. 

Joseph Taylor, master overseer. 

John Stewart, senior overseer! 

Benjamin Philbrick, junior over- 
seer. 

Samuel Kimbrough, senior dea- 
con. 

Napoleon B. Coleman, junior 
deacon. 

Uriah H. Woodyard, steward and 
9entinel. 

Rural Mark Lodge , U. D. 

Robert J. Brecken ridge, worship- 
ful master. 

Thomas M. Allen, senior warden. 

Thomas A. Russell, junior ward- 
en, pro. tem. 

John M. Taylor, secretary. 

Samuel M. Grant, treasurer. 

Thomas A. Russell, master over- 
seer. 

Henry E. Innes, senior overseer. 

James Taylor, junior overseer. 

James Whitcomb, senior deacon, 
pro. tem. 

James Innes, junior deacon. 

Samuel Henderson, sentinel. 

Richmond Mark Lodge , U. D. 

Daniel Breck, worshipful master. 

John Tribble, senior warden. 

John R. Patrick, junior warden. 

John L. Price, secretary. 

Richard G. Williams, treasurer. 

Oliver Anderson, master overseer. 

David Irwin, senior overseer. 

William Jones, junior overseer. 

Joseph Turner, senior deacon. 

Thomas M. Sinclair, junior dea;' 

con- , . 

Cornelius Homan, steward and 
sentinel. 


BEAUTIES OP YATES. 

The following extracts are from 
an oration delivered at Schenecta- 
dy, by our worthy brother, and ex- 
cellent companion Giles F. YAl*t§- 
The whole production is excellent ; 
but our limits coniine us to a few of 
the most prominent passages : 

“Although the aspersions cast 
upon freemasons, as it regards the 
tendency, design, and principles of 
their institution, are ungenerous, 
and unfounded; yet it must be con- 
fessed, that they have, in some in- 
stances, justly incurred censure for 
admitting into the penetralia of their 
temple, unworthy members,* and 
permitting such to continue their 
unhallowed and unprofitable la- 
bours. Lodges have, in too many 
instances, countenanced the admis- 
sion of those, who, to use a masonic 
phrase, being “neither oblong nor 
square were unfit materials for 
the masonic edifice, and deserved a 
place only among the rubbish of the 
world. But it should be remem- 
bered, that whenever they are guilty 
of such conduct, they act in direct 
violation of their most solemn trust. 
They do not “ mark wellt the enter- 
ing in of the house, with every 
going forth of the sanctuary.” 

“ It is not denied, that objections 
may be brought against the charac- 
ter of some of the members of our 
institution; for, considering the vast 
numbers which compose it, and the 
few who rightly understand its prin- 

* I am credibly informed, that 
this evil prevails to a greater extent 
in this country , than on the eastern 
continent . Some of the lodges there, 
do not admit candidates until after 
five or six months probation; and 
not even tlten, unless a committee 
appointed for the purpose , report 
favourably on oath . 

t Ezeh xliv, 5. 
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ciples,* it would be extraordinary pies. Should an illiterate man & 
indeed if there were none among sert that all learning was unneces- 
them whose characters were excep- sary, you surely would hot regard 
tionable : but these objections, as a him; let not, then, the assertions of 
matter of consequence, apply not to those unlearned in the masonic art 
the institution itself. Is a deviation receive your implicit credit. Hov 
from the principles of the Christian preposterous, that it should be said 
religion on the part of its professors, there are no valuable facts, no had- 
an argument against that religion ? den mysteries, in the chambers of 
Tell me, ought all the apostles to be the masonic temple, by those who 
stigmatized, because a denying Pe- have never entered its door, nor 
ter, and a traitorous Judas, ranked wrought within its walls ! 
among them ? or yonder domestic “ The dignity and welfare ofthefe- 
circle, because one of its inmates male sex, are inseparably interwoven 
has forsaken the path of rectitude ? with our principles ; and that bro- 
The ready answer, dictated by rea- ther who prizes not their wortL 
son and candour, is no. And let who withholds from them their just 
the same candour and reason dictate tribute of respect and affection, and 
an answer to the question, ought the refuses protection and relief when 
whole masonic brotherhood to be they most need it, violates his ofah 
criminated, because some of them gations, and forfeits the name of 
have deviated from the rules of the mason / 

CraA ? Perfection dwells not on “ The silent tongue and faithful 
earth; she inhales the atmosphere breast , are regarded by the mason, 
of a purer region! A perfect so- as jewels of inestimable value. The 
ciety then, here below, is as mere a alluring charms of wealth, and pun- 
chimera as perfect virtue, or “ per- ishments the most severe, have 
petual motion;” and the society of failed to make him prove a recreant 
freemasons claims no exemption to his trust Eternal silence seals 
from that imperfection and frailty, the lips even of the abandoned mis- 
which the great Architect of the creant, against whom has been pro- 
Universe has stamped upon all nounced the just sentence of ex- 
things beneath the sun. pulsion ! 

“I confidently assert, and truth “The formidable opposition of 
bears me out in the assertion, that hot-brained potentates ; the thun- 
the objections urged against our Bering anathemas of fanatic Popes, 
fraternity, where they do not arise t a . n< * imbecile efforts ofecclesias- 
from malice or blind prejudice, ori- t,Cft l synods, have alike failed to 
ginate from ignorance of our princi- subvert the glorious fabric of mason- 

ry ; because the pillars of wisdom 

*The prejudices against the and strength support it; its founda- 
crafi, may be attributed, in no small tion-stone is virtue ; its cement dfco- 
degrec, to the assertions of some of rity. Like a rock in the midst of 
its unenlightened members , who dc~ the ocean, it rises above evwy 
tiounce what they cannot compre • storm, and bids proud defiance to 
hend. As the most beautiful colours the raging waves which dash against 
are not seen by ’ the blind man , when its base. Other fabrics, however 
presented to him , and as the most fair and towering, have, sooner or 
melodious sounds are lost upon the later, been swept away by the ttf- 
ear of him who is $eaff so are they rent of destruction ; but this has 
unable to comprehend the beauty of turvived the horrid convulsion* aad 
our allegories , and the harmony of revolutions of the moral and pobti- 
ur principles. cal world, and still remains a moaa- 
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ment ©f wisdom and virtue, daily 
increasing in strength, beauty, and 
magnificence. 

“ Masonry has been a patron , 
and a preserver of the arts. In 
those ages of the world, when the 
dismal cloud of barbarism, pregnant 
with ignorance and superstition, 
overshadowed the earth, then a 
knowledge of the most valuable 
aits, was with danger and difficulty 
preset ved by our ancient brethren, 
which having been transmitted to 
posterity, has contributed, in no 
small degree, to refine and civilize 
the world. 

“ During the dark ages, masonry 
was the only institution, which had 
for its object the alleviation of hu- 
man misery. Since the advent of 
the prince of peace, Christianity 
and masonry, like twin sisters, have 
gone hand in hand in the blessed 
work of charity and love. Before 
that happy epoch, as a writer has 
observed, almshouses, and eleemo- 
synary institutions were unknown. 
Poverty (except among masons) 
was without a friend, and the hum- 
ble supplications of distress, were 
lost amid the proud pursuits of am- 
bition, the wild and terrible clan- 
gour of arms, and the sweeping de- 
solations and cruelties of persecu- 
tion, anarchy, and despotism. 

“The Holy Bible is one of the 
three great lights in masonry ; and 
all our principles, so far from milita- 
ting against, perfectly harmonize 
with, the truths and maxims contain- 
ed in its inspired pages. Hence no 
atheist , or base libertine , dare con- 
taminate with his unhallowed tread 
the sanctum sanctorum of our tem- 
ple ; such can never gain admittance 
there, without the most glaring per- 
version of our principles, and the 
grossest violation of vows the most 
sacred and solemn. And while the 
mason is taught to acknowledge the 
existence of the Grand Master of the 
Universe, and to reverence his great 
and sacred name, he is also bound in 
vol. n. 28 


21 7 

an especial manner, and by the 
strongest sanctions, to act upon the 
square with his fellow brethren; 
forewarn and succour those who are 
beset with dangers, while travelling 
the rugged path of life ; to be true to 
his government ; “keep a tongue of 
i©od report;” and circumscribe his 
hopes and desires with the compasses 
of rectitude and honour : in a word, 
to practise every virtue which adorns 
and ennobles tne human character, 
and fiy every vice which sullies and 
degrades it.” 


ANECDOTES. 

Between the years 1740 and 1750, 
the freemasons were subject to great 
persecutions in Portugal. A jeweller, 
of the name of Moutou, was seized 
and confined in the prison of the In- 
quisition ; and a friend of his, John 
Coustos, a native of Switzerland, was 
also arrested. The fact was, that 
these two persons were the leading 
freemasons in Lisbon, which consti- 
tuted their crime. Coustos was 
confined in a lonely dungeon, whose 
horrours were heightened by the 
complaints, t|^ dismal cries, and 
hollow groans,^! several other pri 
soners in the adjoining cells. He 
was frequently brought before the in- 
quisitors, who were anxious to extort 
from him the secrel^of masonry; 
but refusing to give aiy information, 
he was confined in a still Aeper and 
more horrible dungeon. Finding 
threats, entreaties, and remonstrances 
in vain, Coustos was condemned to 
the tortures of the holy office. 

He was, thereupon, conveyed to 
the torture room, where no light ap- 
peared but what two candles gave. 
First they put round his neck an iron 
collar, which was fastened to the 
scaffold; they then fixed a ring’ to 
each foot^^nd this being done, they 
stretchecPVisAibs with all their 
might. They next tied two ropes 
round each arm, and two round each 
thigh; which ropes passed under 
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the scaffold, through holes made for 
that purpose. These ropes, which 
were of the size of one’s little finger, 
pierced through his flesh quite to the 
bone, making the blood gush out at 
eight different places that were so 
bound. 

Finding that the tortures above 
described could not extort any disco- 
very from him, they were so inhu- 
man, six weeks after, as to expose 
him to another kind of torture, more 
grievous, if possible, than the former. 
They made him stretch his arms in 
such a manner, that the palms of his 
hands were turned outward ; when 
by the help of a rope that fastened 
them together at the wrist, and 
which they turned by an engine, 
they drew them nearer to one ano- 
ther behind in such a manner, that 
the back of each hand touched, and 
stood exactly parallel one on the 
other; whereby both his shoulders 
were dislocated, and a quantity of 
blood issued from his mouth. This 
torture was repeated thrice; after 
which he was again sent to his dun- 
geon, and put into the hands of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, who in setting 
his bones, put him to exquisite pain. 

In the year l74^telonsieur Pre- 
verot, a gentleman in the navy, was 
shipwrecked on an island, whose 
viceroy was a freemason. In his 
destitute condition, he presented 
himself to t m viceroy, and related 
his misfortunes in a manner which 
completely proved that he was no 
imposter. The viceroy made the 
masonic signs, which being instantly 
returned by the Frenchman, they 
reco^iised and embraced each other 
Ifetbrethren of the same order. The 
vicVoy loaded him with presents, 
andlgave him as much money as was 
necessary for carry ing him into his 
native country. 

In the battle of D^diigen, in 
1743, one of the kjto's^rards hav- 
ing his horse killetRinder him, was 
so entangled among its limbs that 


he was unable to extricate himself. 
While he was in this situation, an 
English dragoon galloped up to 
him, and, with his uplifted sabre, 
was about to deprive him of life. 
The French soldier having, with 
much difficulty, made the signs of 
masonry, the dragoon recognized 
him as a brother, and not only saved 
his life, but freed him from his dan- 
gerous situation. 

A Scottish gentleman, in the 
Prussian service, was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Lutzen, and was 
conveyed to Prague, along with four 
hundred of his companions in arms; 
as soon as it was known that he was 
a mason, he was released from con- 
finement; lie was invited to the ta- 
bles of the most distinguished citi- 
zens; and requested to consider 
himself as a freemason, and not as a 
prisoner of war. 

During the American revolution, 
a citizen on board a privateer, was 
captured by the British, and the 
whole crew imprisoned at Edin- 
burgh. The following night, after 
their imprisonment, a lodge held its 
communication near the prison. 
During the time of refreshment, 
some of the brethren visited the 
prisoners. This American mani- 
fested himself to be a mason, and 
was recognized as such. During 
the same evening, lie was permitted 
to visit the lodge, and associate with 
the craft. By the friendly aid of 
the brethren, he was liberated from 
confinement, had the freedom of " 
the city, and shortly after was sent 
back to his country and family. 

A masonic brother, who escaped 
from Ireland, during their last na- 
tional difficulties, protected the 
whole crew from a pirate, by liis 
knowledge of masonry. 

An American was on board a 
British vessel on a passage to Eh- 
rope. The vessel was captured, 
and taken to Brest This was at 
the time when Bonaparte was in 
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possession of Egypt The crew, 
therefore, was sent to Alexandria, 
and put into close confinement. A 
man was seen to pass the street by 
the prison, wearing a sash of many 
colours. The American believing 
• it to be a masonic badge, wanted 
nothing but an opportunity to make 
himself known as a mason. Soon, 
however, it happened the same per- 
son, wearing the same sash, came 
to the prison. This person proved 
to be the principal officer of the 
city, and recognizing the American 
as a mason; took him to his own 
house, paid his passage in the first 
vessel, gave him sixty crowns, and 
dismissed him. Who would not 
wish, for humanity’s sake, principles 
which produce such an effect, might 
be more generally understood. 

Officers of the Ncw-York Masonic 
Benevolent Society , No . 1 . 

John Coates, president. 

F. L. V. Yultee, first vice presi- 
dent. 

L. Chapman, second vice presi- 
dent. 

Harry Padleton, secretary. 

James Thorburn, treasurer. 

James Thorburn, Joseph Iloxie, 
and Hosea Dodge, trustees. 

Thomas Bussing, Samuel Hay- 
ward, L. Chapman, Edward S. Bel- 
lamy, and Hosea Dodge, standing 
committee. 

Meet at St. John’s Hall, 2d 
Thursdays, in each month. 

The following excellent toasts 
were given, among others, at a late 
masonic celebration in Boston : 

1 Masonry and Christianity — twin 
sisters — while we embrace the one, 
may we never neglect the other. 

Masonry — As it has escaped un- 
scorched the fires of Spain, may it 
escape unhurt the frosts of Russia. 

Masonry — While all its deeds are 
the dictates of benevolence, its ene- 


mies can never conquer, even with 
an Alexander at their head. 

The Fair — If by our by-laws we 
are obliged to refuse them admit- 
tance to our lodges, may they never 
think that one turn deserves another, 
and refuse us admittance to theirs. 

So mote it be . 
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Indian Courage and Magnani- 
mity. 

That magnanimity, as well as the 
most undaunted courage, can exist 
in the breast of a savage, is plainly 
demonstrated by the conduct of the 
young Indian chief, Petalesharoo, 
in conjunction with his father, deli- 
neated in the following extract from 
the “Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, a work lately publish- 
ed in Philadelphia. It seems (says 
the Democratic Press) a dispensation 
of Providence, that the Indian race 
must, every where, fall before the 
scythe of civilization. 

“The Pawnee Loups heretofore 
exhibited the tffiomaly, amongst the 
American natives, of a people ad- 
dicted to the inhuman, superstitious 
rite of making propitiatory offerings 
of human victims to Venus, the 
Great Star. The origin of this san- 
guinary sacrifice is unknown; prob- 
ably it existed previous to their in- 
tercourse with the white traders. 
This solemn ceremony was perform- 
ed annually, and immediately pre- 
ceded their horticultural operations, 
for the success of which it appears to 


* This is one of the most valuable , 
and best wit l an books, touching the 
immediate interests of the United 
States , which has issued from our 
press. It is in two volumes , of up~ 
wards of 500 gages each , published 
by Messrs . Carey Lee.— Dem. 
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have been instituted. A breath oi 
this duty, the performance of which jj 
they believed to be required by the 
Great Star, it was supposed would 
be succeeded by the total failure of 
their crops of maize, beans, and 
pumpkins, and the consequent total 
privation of their vegetable food. 

“ To obviate a national calamity, 
so formidable, any person was at 
liberty to offer up a prisoner of 
either sex, that by his powers in war 
he had become possessed of. 

“The devoted individual was 
clothed in the gayest and most cost- 
ly attire ; profusely supplied with 
the choicest food, and constantly at- 
tended by the magi, who anticipa- 
ted all his wants, cautiously con- 
cealed from him the real object of 
their sedulous attentions, and en- 
deavoured to preserve his mind in a 
state of cheerfulness, with the view 
of promoting obesity, and thereby 
rendering the sacrifice more accept- 
able to their Ceres* 

“When the victim was thus suffi- 
ciently fattened for their purpose, a 
suitable day was appointed for the 
performance of the rite, that the 
whole nation might attend. 

“The victim was bound to a 
crp«s, in presence of^he assembled 
multitude, when a solemn dance 
was performed, and after some cere- 
monies, the warriour whose prisoner 
he had been, cleaved liis head with 
the tomahawk, and his speedy death 
was insured by numerous archers, 
who penetrated his body with their 
arrows. 

“A trader informed us that the 
squaws cut pieces of flesh from the 
deceased, with which they greased 
their hoes ; but this was aenied by 
another who had been present at 
one of these sacrifices. However 
this may be, the ceremony was be- 
lieved to have called down a bless- 
ing upon the labours of the field, 
and they proceeded to planting 
without delay. 

“ The present mild and humane 


chief of the nation, Latelesha, or 
Knife-chief, had long regarded this 
sacrifice as an unnecessary and cruel 
exhibition of power, exercised upon 
unfortunate and defenceless indivi- 
duals, whom they were, bound to 
protect, and he vainly endeavoured * 
to abolish it by philanthropic ad- 
monitions. 

“A Jetan woman, who was 
brought captive into the village, was 
doomed to the Great Star, by the 
warriour, whose property she had 
become by the fate* of war. She 
underwent the usual preparation, 
and on the appointed ^day, was led 
to the cross, amidst a greai concourse 
of people, as eager, perhaps, as their 
civilized fellow men, to witness the 
horrours of an execution. The 
victim was bound to the cross with 
thongs of skin, and the ceremonies 
being performed, her dread of a 
most terrible death was about to be 
terminated oy the tomahawk and 
the arrow. At fills critical juncture, 
Petalesharoo (son of the Knife-chief} 
stepped forward into the area, ana 
in a hurried but firm manner, decla- 
red that it was bis father’s wish to 
abolish this sacrifice; that for him- 
self, he had presented himself before 
them for the purpose of laying down 
his life upon the spot, or for the pur- 
pose of releasing the victim. He- 
then cut the cords which bound her 
to the cross, carried her swiftly 
through the crowd to a horse, whicn 
he presented to her, and having 
mounted another himself, he con- 
veyed her beyond the reach of im- 
mediate pursuit ; when, after having 
supplied tier with food, admonishing 
her to make the best of her way to 
her own nation, which was at the 
distance of at least four hundred 
miles, he was constrained to return 
to his village. The emancipated 
Jetan had, however, the good for- 
tune, on her journey of the subse- 
quent day, to meet with a war party 
of her own people, by whom she was 
conveyed to her family in safety. 
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“This daring deed would almost 
to a certainty have terminated in an 
unsuccessful attempt, under the arm 
of any other warriour, and Petales- 
haroo was, no doubt, indebted for 
this successful and noble achieve- 
ment to the distinguished renown 
which his feats of chivalry had al- 
ready gained for him, and which 
commanded the high respect of all 
his rival warriours. 

“ Notwithstanding the signal sue 
cess of this enterprise, another dis- 
play of the firmness and determina 
tion of the young warriour was re- 
quired to abolish this sacrifice, it is 
to be hoped forever. The succeed- 
ing spring, a warriour, who had cap- 
tured a fine Spanish boy, vowed to 
sacrifice him to the Great Star, and 
accordingly, placed him under the 
care of the magi, for that purpose. 

« The Knife-chief learning the 
determination of the warriour, con- 
sulted with his son, respecting the 
best means of preventing a repetition 
of the horrible ceremony. “ I will 
rescue the boy,” said Petalesharoo, 
“as a warriour should, by force;” 
but the Knife-cliief, unwilling that 
his son should again expose himself 
to a danger §o imminent, as that 
which he had once encountered in 
this cause, hoped to compel the war- 
riour to exchange his victim for a 
large quantity of merchandise, 
which he would endeavour to obtain 
with that view. For this purpose 
he repaired to Mr. Pappon, who 
happened to be in the village for 
the purpose of trade, and communi- 
cated to him his intentions. Mr. 
Pappon generously contributed a 
considerable quantity of merchan- 
dise, and much was added by 
himself, Petalesharoo, and other 
Indians. 

“ All this treasure was laid up in 
a heap together, in the lodge of the 
Knife-chief, who thereupon sum- 
moned the warriour before him. 
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The chief armed himself with his 
war-club, and explained the object 
of his call, commanding the war- 
riour to accept the merchandise, 
and yield up the boy, or prepare for 
instant death. The warriour refu- 
sed, and the chief waved his club hi 
the air towards the warriour. — 
“ Strike,” said Petalesharoo, who 
stood near to support his father, a I 
will meet the vengeance of his 
friends.” But the more prudent 
and politic chief, added a few more 
articles to the mass of merchandise, 
in order to give the warriour another 
opportunity of acquiescing without 
breaking his word. 

“ This expedient succeeded : — 
the goods were reluctantly accepted, 
and the boy was liberated, and was, 
subsequently, conducted to St. Louis 
by the traders. The merchandise 
was sacrificed in place of the boy ; 
the cloth was cut in shreds, and sus- 
pended by poles at the place of sa- 
crifice, and many of the valuables 
were consumed by fire. It is not 
expected that another attempt will 
be made to immolate a human vic- 
tim, during the life of Petalesharoo, 
or of his benign father.” t 


FILIAL LOVE. 

Gilbert de Montpensier, of the 
royal line, and of that house of 
Bourbon, which has since ascended 
the throne of France, was intrusted 
by Charles, when he returned into 
his own kingdom, with the govern- 
ment of Naples. Worsted hy the 
superior force of his enemy, and 
taken prisoner and detained by the 
hard law of the conqueror, amidst 
the marshes of Campania, the brave 
Montpensier died on that unhealthy 
shore. Not long after, the son of 
Montpensier, a youth, repairing to 
visit the place where his father was 
buried, was taken with so violent a 
passion of sorrow, that he instantly 
expired on his father’s grave. 
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is daily liable to the cells of impris- 
onment, in companionship “ with 
the very cankers of a calm world, 
and a long peace,” amidst the per- 
petrators of promiscuous and distin- 
guished villany. Let any man bal- 
ancing between credulity and scep- 
ticism, visit our county prison, and 
at this moment will be presented be- 
fore him, virtue in disgrace, honesty 
in rags, poverty made criminal, in- 
dustry rewarded, and glaring turpi- 
tude triumphing over every digni- 
fied sentiment of the soul, by an ac- 
tual parallel of conditions; if this 
picture is not shameful enough to 
suffuse with shame, the brow of 
^constituted authority ,” it is be- 
cause familiared with such scenes, 
he has become seared and callous 
to the convictions of feeling and hu- 
manity ; the assertion is broad and 
avowed ; there needs no props to 
support the predication; it is based 
upon the adamant of truth over 
which the good man might justly 
weep, and the philanthropist drop a 
tear of heart felt conviction. 

“ The inhumanity of man to man, 
u Makes countless thousands mourn . 91 

It is not in the busy haunts of in- 
tercourse, nor in the crowded ave- 
nues of social life, we can well dis- 
cern the depravity of our fellow 
men, the exercise of bad laws, or 
the oppressions of unfeeling execu- 
tions; there the voice of the op- 
pressed, can never reach you, while 
the lullaby of friendship and gratu- 
lation beguiles you to quiet and re- 
pose; the clanking of chains, the 
grating of prison doors, and the rivit- 
ing of manacles, awake the sleeping 
debtor to the reality of his suffer- 
ings ; here alone we can see in those 
criminal abodes, “foul kennels of 
excess and stream through faces of 
dull debauch,” the misery of down 
trodden humanity, where our fellow 
creatures, but yesterday, flushed 
with hope and fortune, smiling with 
a visage unwrinkled with a frown, is 
doomed to linger in confinement, 


and “ waste the morn and liquid dew 
of youth,” as a propitiation, for a 
mishap or chance medly in commer- 
cial intercourse. Codoeus.” 

From the Miscellaneous Register . 

NAMES OF PLACES. 

The names of places, in the west- 
ern part of the state of New-York, 
are, so many of them, borrowed 
from the Eastern Continent, that a 
traveller may well fancy Iiimself on 
oriental ground. 

A gentleman having made a tour 
in tho^est, remarks: — u We came 
to Geneva , which is beautifully situa- 
ted on the bank of the lake. After 
tarrying there a few days, we went 
through Italy , to Naples ; from 
whence, after seeing all the curiosi- 
ties of the place, and neighbourhood, 
we went over to Jerusalem , where 
thej-e lately lived a priestess, who I 
gave out that she was divinely in- 
spired, and should never die ; but, 
when her time came, death brought 
her down, at the first shot 

On our return, we made an ex- 
cursion to Ithaca y where we tarried 
but one night, and returned. We 
found a boat, used exclusively for 
carrying passengers. We went 
aboard, and soon got under way. — 

A mong the passengers there was a 
Dutch gentleman, from Batavia , 
and a lady from Hamburgh. We 
sailed along very pleasantly, and 
soon came to Jordan, not the river, 
but a village of that name. At 
Syracuse, we took in a few passen- 
gers, but made 410 tarry. We did 
not see Rome, as we passed it in the 
night, leaving it on our left, and the 
next day we landed at Utica. 

I forgot to mention, that, while at 
Carthage, we saw a celebrated ruin : 

It appeared to have been a bridge, 
and must have been at least 200 feet 
high. About 2 miles from that place, 
we saw a most famous Aqueduct 
It was built on ten stupendous arches 
of stone, and might have been one 
of the seven wonders of the world.” 
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NAPOLEON. 

The following effusion of one of 
the most intimate friends of this very ! 
extraordinary character, is copied into 
the Masonic Register by particular 
request. Although, to many, it may 
appear “ extravagant,” it certainly 
alludes to numerous historical facts, is 
couched in elegant language, and we 
think worthy of preservation. 

[Translated for ike Salem Register ] 
Funeral Eulogy, 

Pronounced at St. Helena % over the 
tomb of Napoleon , May 9, 1821, 
by Marshal Bertrand . 

The most extraordinary man, the 
most exalted genius, that ever ap- 
peared on the theatre of the world, is 
no more ! The mortal remains of 
the Conqueror of Europe, for fifteen 
years the dictator of its laws, humbly 
repose at the door of a cottage. On 
the most terrific rock of the shores of 
Africa, far from the beautiful country 
to which he owed his prosperity, and 
glory, Napoleon, the greatest captain 
of ancient or modern times, and re- 
cently the most powerful monarch of 
the earth, has breathed his last. The 
parched earth that covers his ashes 
cannot be watered by the tears of his 
son. His friends are unable to strew 
flowers upon the tomb of him to whom 
they owed all their greatness, and our 
tears alone [taking the hands of 
Montholon and Marchond] are per- 
haps the only ones which Frenchmen 
will shed over his grave. Who is 
this outlaw, who thus expires in the 
prime of life, in barbarous . exile ? 
Who ? It is the Saviour and Legis- 
lator of F ranee ; the restorer of 
monarchies shaken, of religion deso- 
late, of the social compact dissolved. 

It is the Hero of Lodi, of Areola, of 
the Pyramids, of Marengo, of Auster- 
litz, of Jena, of Wagram. It is the 
generous conqueror of the Austrians, 
of the Prussians, of the Russians, and 
vol. u. 29 
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of a hundred other nations, who have 
never ceased to admire him. It is, 
in fine, the same Napoleon to whom 
all the sovereigns of Europe have sued 
for friendship and alliance. 

Let us take a rapid glance at his 
immortal career. We see every where 
the intrepid soldier, the consummate 
general, the firm and enlightened 
statesman. Whether his fortune be 
good or bad, we find him always 
above it. Hardly emerged from 
youth, Napoleon, yet a simple officer 
of artillery, commenced his career in 
arms, under the walls of Toulon. He 
astonished his superiors by the recti- 
tude of his judgment, and by the able 
dispositions he gave to his batteries. 
He routed from that important place, 
those enemies, masters of the sea, 
who had held it by treachery. Na- 
poleon powerfully contributed to the 
suecess of the siege, and gave a pre- 
sage of what he would one day be. 
Soon afterwards, at the head of the 
army of Italy, he made his debut, by 
beating the Austrians at Montenetto, 
and by putting them to flight, when- 
ever he met them. It was in vain 
that they entrenched themselves at 
the bridge of Lodi. The young hero, 
surrounded by the standards of liber- 
ty, which even the Austrian thunders 
seemed to respect, forced that terrible 
passage at the head of the grenadiers 
of the republic, and for the fifth time, 
in less than one month, put to route 
the imperial troops. Ten other battles 
gained immediately after, by the young 
Napoleon, rendered France complete- 
ly mistress of Italy, and that fine 
country received a new organization, 
under the protection of her deliverers. 

The genius of Napoleon developed 
itself in this glorious campaign. He 
is already more than a disciplined and 
fortunate general $ at the age of twen- 
ty-six, he is the first captain of the 
age, the regenerator of Italy, and * 
reverenced by her people as the great- 
est of men. 

A foreign shore immediately after 
received him, and his brave com* 
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panions in arms. He became con 
queror of Egypt, wrested that fertile 
country from the dominion of th«- 
Mamelukes, destroyed the English 
East-India commerce, and opened a 
new road to the industry of France. 
Europe and Asia were leagued against 
him. The Turks became the allies 
of England, to prostrate that porten- 
tous ex pedition. Less than one mouth, 
nevertheless, was sufficient for the 
genius of Napoleon to subdue Egypt 
and Syria. A handful of French 
soldiers reseized the Pyramids, and 
the banks of astonished Aboukir wit- 
nessed their valour, and that of their 
leader. But while Napoleon and his 
immortal demi-brigades beat theTurks 
and English, thexMamelukes and A rahs, 
France was distracted by internal fac- 
tions. Austria took advantage of the 
favourable moment to recommence 
the war. Italy was again invaded by 
the Imperial troops, and even the 
frontiers of France were menaced. 
No sooner did Napoleon hear of the 
misfortunes of his country, than he 
quitted Egypt, penetrated the fleets 
of England, and arrived in France, 
where he was received as her deliver- 
er. A few days only were necessary 
to dethrone anarchy , and to establish a 
firmer government, of which t he people 
declared him the head. Honoured 
with the title of First Consul of the 
French Republic, Napoleon collected 
in haste some divisions of young con- 
scripts, traversed the Alps amid snows 
and precipices, and darted with the 
rapidity of an eagle upon a victorious 
army, intoxicated with success. He 
attacked them, and gave them battle 
in the fields of Marengo. It was at 
Marengo that the First Consul dis- 
played all the tactics of a great cap- 
tain, repairing thereby, ten times the 
losses which the superiour numbers 
of his enemy cost his army ; and it 
was only by preserving the greatest 
sangfroid, and the most profound un- 
concern, that he wrested victory from 
the Austrians, and changed their suc- 
cess into a complete defeat. Italy a 


second time delivered, and a most glo- 
rious peace for France, were the ex- 
alted trophies of that memorable bat- 
tle. Having no more wars to sustain 
upon the contineut, Napoleon occu- 
pied himself incessantly with the in- 
terior organization of France, estab- 
lished order in the finances, abolished 
all the abuses which existed in the 
administration, and digested those im- 
mortal codes of law on which he 
founded the happiness of the people. 
France, grateful for such signal bless- 
ings, decreed him the title of Empe- 
ror. It was then that the French 
eagles, incessantly pressing the Brit- 
ish lion, would have reduced him to 
the last extremity, if the corrupting 
gold of England had not averted the 
mortal stroke, by instigating, in the 
north, a new war against France. 

It was here that commenced those 
glorious campaigns of Germany, of 
Prussia, and of Poland, that shed 
such lustre on the soldiers of France. 
\ few months were sufficient for the 
Emperor to annihilate armies which 
his enemies had formed with the ut- 
most difficulty, and to invade their 
states and capitals. The fields of 
Austerlitz, of Jena, of Ey lau, of F ried- 
land, of Ratisbon, of Essling, of Wag- 
ram, will be eternally celebrated in 
the destinies of F ranee In less than 
three years, the French armies, al- 
ways conducted by Napoleon, twice 
conquered Austria, invaded FVussia, 
and halted only on the confines of 
Poland. Never was the military 
glory of France at a higher pitch. 
Never had any people more confi- 
dence in their sovereign. He seemed 
to be the man destiued for them by 
Heaven. He held in chains, for fif. 
teen years, the fickleness of fortune. 
He had learnt bow to command her. 
Under his reign, each year was more 
and more prolific in great and glorious 
events, which in other times, ages 
would hardly have accomplished. 
He always knew how to excite admi- 
ration anew, when exhausted bv a 
long series of prodigies. 
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JPhe great destroyer, war, seemed 
to give new life to France. The ge- 
nius of Napoleon was not confined to 
the field of battle. At Vieuna, at 
Berlin, at Tilsit, he established those 
immense works which alone would 
have been the glory of any other 
monarch. 

The perfect tranquillity which 
France enjoyed, caused her interior 
commerce to flourish ; the banks of 
the Seine became the country of the 
sciences, and the fine arts 5 agricul- 
ture doubled its products. On all 
sides, new ports, new roads, new ca- 
nals, rendered communication more 
easy, aud exchanges more active- 
industry reached such a degree of 
perfection, that in no branch did there 
remain a rival nation. The finances 
were in the most prosperous condi- 
tion, for the subjugated people show- 
ered upon us subsidies. Misery no 
longer weighed down the people. All 
breathed happiness and content. A 
hundred monuments attest the glory 
of France, and the grandeur of the 
hero who governed her. 

Such was the state of this vast em- 
pire during nearly fifteen years. It 
is in vain that some seek to represent 
her as having always been plunged 
in misfortunes and troubles. Never 
was France greater, richer, happier, 
than during this memorable period. 

But Napoleon, great as he was, 
was but a man. He was not perfect, 
lie committed serious faults, and for- 
tune became untrue to him. The 
elements leagued with his enemies, 
and the plains of Moscow became the 
tomb of the finest and most intrepid 
army that ever existed. Napoleon, 
astonished, measured the extent of 
his loss gs, and, without stoppiug to 
deplore, he hastened to repair them. 
In a short time, he again appeared, 
and formidable. The fields of Lut- 
zen and of Bautzen saw him again a 
conqueror, and full of confidence. 
Fatal confidence, which permitted him 
not to foresee that his allies would 
abandon bim, when abandoned by 


fortune! And how could he imagine 
that princes, to whom he had given 
kingdoms, forgetting his favours, 
would have turned traitors ? 

The fatal battles of Leipsick were 
the result of that disastrous desertion 
* # # He found only enemies, 
where he had stationed friends ! 

Forced to become the defender of 
the French territory, with the wreck 
of his army, he astonished twenty 
times, his innumerable enemies. It 
was in that grand but unfortunate cam- 
paign, that Napoleon displayed all 
his science, and his inexhaustible ac- 
tivity. Each day victorious in com- 
bat, he devoted each night in prepa- 
rations to engage, the following day, 
upon some other point. Quadrupling 
his forces, by his masterly manoeuvres, 
he presented on all sides his old sol- 
diers, and amongst them all, he 
shewed himself. H arrassing inces- 
santly armies always complete, de- 
feating them at Champ Aubert, at 
Montmirail, at Montereau, the result 
of that admirable campaign would 
have been fatal to the allies, if Paris 
had not been so precipitately surren- 
dered. 

The enemies of Napoleon, masters 
of a part of France, and encamped in 
his capita), yet dreaded him. The 
F reach, whom they thought they well 
knew, appeared to them too formida- 
ble under such a head. Henceforth 
they saw no security. They exacted 
the abdication of the Emperor. Na- 
poleon believing that the happiness 
of France demauded this great sacri- 
fice on bis part, signed his abdication, 
and his exile, with less repugnance 
than he would have signed a dis- 
honourable peace. 

A few tried friends, and some old 
generals, followed him to the rocks of 
the Island of Elba. There they ad- 
mired the composure and resignation 
of him whose name aloue was yet of 
immense weight in the politics of 
Europe. Napoleon watched over that 
Europe, to which his abdication 
should have secured tranquillity. He 
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judged, by the operations of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, that that tranquillity 
was illusory. He saw France divid- 
ed, and about to become a prey to 
her own children. He trembled for 
her. He believed that his return 
would prevent the miseries which he 
foresaw, and, without calculating 
dangers, he landed at the very place 
which had received him on his return 
from Egypt. There can be no doubt 
that the opinion of the French was 
still favourable towards him ; for he 
encountered no obstacle in the execu- 
tion of the most gigantic project ever 
conceived by man. In twenty days, 
the exile of the island of Elba com- 
pletely traversed F ranee, followed by 
a single battalion ; and the 20th of 
March witnessed his elevation to a 
throne erected by himself. Never 
did a dethroned sovereign re-possess 
himself of the reins of government in 
a manner so astonishing. 

But Napoleon had accomplished 
all this, without the permission of the 
Congress of Vienna. The powerful 
monarchs and able diplomatists as- 
sembled in that city, could not witness 
such an outrage, without indignation 
against him who was guilty of it. 
They set up the outcry of usurpation, 
and their innumerable bayonets were 
directed anew against Napoleon. 

Elated with his new success, and 
recalling those who had served him in 
leading the F rench, Napoleon believed 
that he could force his enemies to at- 
tend to themselves, and not interfere 
with the internal affairs of France. 
He believed himself able to sustain a 
contest thus unequal. He made the 
most admirable dispositions, and in 
two months the French army was 
trebled. Impatient to engage those 
who rejected every proposition for 
peace, he put his forces in motion to 
attack two united armies, vine of 
which alone outnumbered his own. 
lie obtained in the onset brilliant ad- 
vantages. One successful battle more 
would have changed the face of Eu- 
rope. But Waterloo came to destroy 


his projects and bis hopes. Napole- 
on, unable to meet death in that fatal 
battle, bid adieu forever to that 
France, which to him was so dear, 
and terminated his political life by 
confiding himself to the generosity of 
his enemies. [ Here Sir Hudsm 
Lotee covered his face with hie hand- 
kerchief! 

Such has been the short but as- 
tonishing career of Napoleon ! What 
military name, what statesman’s glo- 
ry, ancient or modern, has resounded 
with an eclat so resplendent ? Trans- 
port ourselves into futurity, view this 
hero as posterity will one day view 
him, and his greatness appears scarce- 
ly less than fabulous ; they will hard- 
ly be made to believe that a single 
man could, in so short a time, gain 
two hundred battles, conquer a hun- 
dred nations, change the form of thir- 
ty states, unite Italy into a single 
kingdom, give to his subjects the 
wisest la*rs, open a hundred new 
roads, and as many ports, build a 
hundred admirable monuments. For- 
tunately these codes, these roads, these 
ports, and these monuments remain. 

Having thus hastily sketched the 
life of the warrior and the statesman, 
permit me to notice the private man. 

Napoleon, forever engaged, and ap- 
plying himself incessantly, was not 
therefore the less affable or agreeable 
in private life. An excellent son, 
and good brother, a tender husband, 
and affectionate father; he divided 
his good fortune with his family. He 
never forgot those he considered his 
true friends, and rarely those who bad 
devoted themselves to France. He 
was great and magnificent in bis re- 
wards. Nevertheless, he never per- 
mitted the treasures of the state to be 
lavished by courtiers. 

Long habituated to command for- 
tune, his great soul was yet disciplin- 
ed to reverses. Treated as the great- 
est of criminals, and the worst of 
men, by those to whom he volunta- 
rily delivered himself; deprived of 
the wife of his bosom, and his only 
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child : he saw torn from him, from t| W| ih man who had done him the 


time to time, the small number of bis 
friends who had been permitted to ac- 
company him to St. Helena. [ Here 
Sir Hudson Lowe showed some signs 
of remorse, and again concealed his 
face .] Having no communication 
whatever with Europe, seeing him- 
self almost blotted from creation, Na- 
poleon had courage to sustain all his 
miseries ; his soul seemed to be al- 
ways firmer, always greater. At- 
tacked at last with the malady which 
was to carry him to the tomb, he saw 
the approach of death, with a resigna- 
tion and stoicism of which he only 
was capable. His sufferings drew 
from him not one complaint — not a 
single sigh. F ranee and his son filled 
his whole soul. He talked of them 
incessantly, until destiny severed the 
thread of life. He lived a hero ; he 
died a martyr. 

Ancient Rome would have erected 
a pantheon expressly to contain his 
ashes ; and we, we are obliged to de- 
posit them at the threshold of a cabin ! 

Would that the tears and tender 
remembrance of his friends could as- 
suage, at least, the injustice and ha* 
tred of his enemies. 

Napoleon’s great w'ork. 

The first two volumes of Napo- 
leon’s Memoirs, and Las Casas’ Jour- 
nal, have just been published. It is 
Las Casas, we understand, who ob- 
serves of Napoleon’s work, that “ on 
these sheets, indeed, are traced events 
that never will be forgotten, portraits 
that will decide the judgment of pos- 
terity. It is the book of life or death 
to many whose names are recorded 
in it and of Napoleon’s conversa- 
tions he remarks, that u he invaria- 
bly speaks with perfect coolness, with- 
out passion, without prejudice, and 
without resentment, of the events and 
the persons connected with his life. 
He seems as though he could be 
equally capable of becoming the ally 
of his most cruel enemy, and of living 


greatest wrong. He speaks of his 
past history, as if it had occurred 
three centuries ago ; in his recitals 
and his observations, he speaks the 
language of past ages ; he is like a 
spirit discoursing in the Elisian fields ; 
his conversations are true dialogues 
of the dead. He speaks of himself as 
of a third person; noticing the Em- 
peror’s actions, pointing out the faults 
with which history may reproach 
him, and analyzing the reasons and 
the motives which might be alleged 
in his justification.” — Lond. Cow\ 

THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE 
MOTHER OF BONAPARTE. 

The evening preceding her death, • 
she calledtogether all her household. 
She was supported on white velvet 
pillows ; her bed was crimson damask, 
and in the centre hung a crown deco- 
rated with flowers $ the whole of the 
apartment was lighted in grand style. 
SJie called Ijpr servants, one after an- 
other, to her bedside, who knelt and 
kissed her extended hand, which was 
skinny, and covered with a pro- 
fusion of rings. To her chief direc- 
tor of finances, Juan Berosa, she said, 

( * Juan, my blessing go with thee and 
thine !” To Maria Belgrade, her 
waiting maid, she said, “ Go to Je- 
rome, he will take care of thee. 
When my grandson is Emperor of 
France, he will make thee a great 
woman.” She then called colonel 
Darley to her bedside ; he had attend- 
ed her in all her fortunes, and Napo- 
leon in his will had assigned him a 
donation of ,£14,000. “ You,” said 
she, “ have been a good friend to me 
and my family ; 1 have left you what 
will make you happy. Never forget 
my grandson ; fend what you aod he 
may arrive at is beyond my discern- 
ing ; but you will both be great !” 
She then called in all junior servants, 
and with a pencil, as their names 
were called, marked down a sum of 
money to be given to each. They 
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were then dismissed, and she declared 
that she had dene with the world, 
and requested water. She washed 
her hands, and laid down upon her 
pillow. Her attendants found her 
dead, with her hand under her head, 
and a prayer-book upon her breast. 
Thus perished the mother of one who 
has been a meteor on earth, and a 
blazing star to direct others ! 

From the Miscellaneous Register . 

THOUGHTS ON THE SILK WORM. 

The life of the silk worm, though 
of almost ephemeral continuance, may 
be made an apt representation of hu- 
man life. But in a particular man- 
ner, it is found to delineate the ac- 
quirements and subsequent practice of 
the scholar and professional man. 

When the silk worm first appears, 
although no larger than a mite, she 
begins to lay in that store of materi- 
als from which afterwards is to be 
drawn her treasure. She devour* 
with unremitted eagerness the leaves 
of the mulberry, which furnish that 
viscous store from which at a future 
period her valuable thread is spun. 
After being full grown, she applies 
herself to the task, and relying upon 
the accumulation already made, she 
works from her own, and not an- 
other’s acquirements. 

So the student, whatever may be 
his probable pursuit in maturer years, 
should commence at a very early pe- 
riod to lay up that stock of sound 
learning which he is to use in the 
course of a literary life. It should 
grow up with him, that he may at 
any time call it to his aid ; so that 
when fie shall enter upon the busy 
scenes of life, he may be prepared 
with his own armour, not only com- 
plete, but graceful and easy upon him 
But gracefulness and ease can be ac- 
quired only by long and diligent use. 
If he begins late to acquire a classical 
education, as the case often is, and 
then prematurely enters upon the du- 
ties of a learned profession, he will 


resemble the youthful David in the 
armour of the veteran Saul, without 
knowing as David did, what befits 
him, and what does not. He will 
degenerate into an index scholar. 

Such a stole of useful and elemeat- 
ary knowledge should be previously 
acquired, that the student may de- 
pend on his own strength. To be 
obliged to look for authorities every 
time an opinion is to be given, ora ques- 
tion discussed, consumes much time, 
and generally ends in confusion of 
ideas. But when the mind is previ- 
ously replenished with a general stock 
of ideas, it easily compares, combines, 
and compounds them for the purpose 
wanted 

As the silk worm ceases to accu- 
mulate stock when she begins to 
draw upon it by spinning, and turns 
her whole attention to the new task ; 
so there is a similarity in the situation 
of the student, when he commences 
professional business. He ought to 
have such a stock of first principles 
laid up ready for use, that he may not 
be obliged in any ordinary business 
to lose time by searching for general 
rules. He must, it is true, make 
constant advancement in collateral 
reading, and must often refresh his 
memory by a review of past element- 
ary studies; but all this supposes, 
what ought never to be wanting, a 
good foundation already laid. Io 
such a situation, be can and will be- 
come respectable : and otherwise, he 
cannot rise above mediocrity. But 
my meaning will best be shown by 
examples. 

Suppose a young gentleman, in the 
pursuit of the knowledge of Iqw, 
should confine himself to the details 
of mere office business, and should 
read no more than what may fie 
found in reported cases, totally neg- 
lecting the study of the principles of 
universal taw, what will be his situa- 
tion in life as a professional man? 
He will be what Dugald Stewart de- 
nominates a detail scholar; flippant 
enough, but destitute of depth. Cans- 
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of mighty moment cannot be trust- 
ed to him, for he possesses no founda- 
tion for legal defence on general prin- 
ciples. Having no integral store of 
genend rules, he soon spins his thread 
of useless particulars, and dies in 
character as a man of legal science. 

Again ; a person once remarked 
that an extensive assortment of print- 
ed sermons was the best library that 
a young clergyman could possess. If 
the young man’s diffidence should be 
so great that he could never trust his 
own opinion; if he should not pos- 
sess the power of drawing particular 
conclusions from general premises : 
if he should wish to be informed of all 
the detailed elucidations that are es- 
sential to be submitted to a mixed 
congregation ; in a word, if such an 
one should trust solely to memory, 
and not the strength of his intellect, 
then let him seek for professional 
learning in the prolix works of a pa- 
rochial preacher. But such a person 
would entirely mistake his object. 
Full-length sermons in divinity, and 
reported cases in law, are not first prin- 
ciples: they are only comments upon 
first principles. They should be the 
every day reading of their respective 
advocates, but not their first and prin- 
cipal study . If they are made the 
only study, the mind soon has no em- 
ployment, the man travels far for 
what he might have obtained in a 
short distance, he dives twenty times 
in twenty fathom of water, for one 
small pearl, and makes his way 
through heaps of rubbish for what 
will not perhaps repay him at the last. 

Compendiums and first principles 
«are indispensably necessary to the 
professional man, and the general stu- 
dent. Without these we are either 
ifyon wings or upon sails, and every I 
body knows that it is safer to be upon 
terra firma than in the air or upon 
the water. Every student . should 
make his own style : one mail’s form 
and manner may be another one’s 
trammel and shackles. If a man 
wishes to have his literary or pro- 
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fessional performances clear and 
satisfactory, he must, like the silk 
worm, draw upon his town bank. 
To discount at another man’s bank is 
embarrassing and often ruinous. Y. 

SUDDEN CALCULATION. 

In the reign of queen Anne, a gen- 
tleman was driving post to London, 
over Hounslow heath, when bis chaise 
was stopped by two highwaymen, 
who, with dreadful imprecations call- 
ed out to him to deliver his money. 
The gentleman happened to have in 
the chaise at the time, cash, &c. to a 
very great amount, the loss of which 
would have been bis utter ruin. He 
had not a minute to reflect, and yet 
with astonishing composure and pre- 
sence of mind, he instantly hit upon 
an expedient which extricated him 
from his danger : he told the robbers 
that his life was doubly in their hands, 
as they might take it themselves, or 
deliver him into the hands of justice, 
out of which he could not be released 
but by death, as he was the unfortu- 
nate general Macartney, for the ap- 
prehension of whom, on account of 
the death of the duke of Hamilton, 
the queen had by proclamation, offer- 
ed so great a reward ; he implored, 
therefore, their compassion, and en- 
treated them not to take his money, 
as by depriving him of the means 
of escape, he must unavoidably be 
apprehended. The robbers consult- 
ed for a few moments, and then in- 
formed him that they had agreed to 
grant a part of his request, name- 
ly, not to take his money from 
him ; hut as money was absolutely 
necessary to them, and as they could 
get more by apprehending than by 
robbing him, they said he must submit 
to be carried before some magistrate, 
as they were determined to deserve 
and claim the reward offered for his 
apprehension. - The gentleman re- 
joiced at hearing the intelligence, qnd 
having been carried before a jusnee 
of the peace, who happened to know 
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the person of general Macartney, 
he was discharged, not being the 
person; but the highwaymen were 
committed. 

MATERNITY. 

Woman’s charms are certainly 
many, and powerful. The expand- 
ing rose just bursting into beauty, 
has an irresistible bewitchingness ; 
the blooming bride led triumphantly 
to the hymenial altar, awakens admi- 
ration and interest, and the blush of 
her cheek fills with delight ; but the 
charm of maternity is more sublime 
than these. Heaven has imprinted 
on the mother’s face something be- 
yond this world, something which 
claims kindred with the skies; the 
angelic smile, the tender look, the 
waking watchful eye, which keeps 
it 8 foud vigil over her slumbering 
babe. 

These are objects which neither 
the pencil nor the chisel can touch, 
which poetry fails to exalt, which 
the most eloquent tongue in vain 
would eulogise, and to portray which 
all description becomes ineffective. 
In the heart of man lies the lovely 
picture; it lives in his sympathies ; 
it reigns in his affections ; his eyes 
look round in vain for such another 
object on the earth. 

Maternity! ecstatic sound; so twined 
round our heart, that it must cease to 
throb ere we forget it 1 ’tis our fn$t 
love; ’tis part of our religion. Na- 
ture has set the mother upon such a 
pinnacle, that our infant eye and arms 
are first uplifted to it ; we cling to it 
in manhood, we almost worship it in 
old age. He who can enter an apart- 
ment, and behold the tender bade 
feeding on its mother’s beauty, nour- 
ished by the tide of life which flows 
through her generous veins, without a 
panting bosom, and a grateful eye, is 
no man, but a monster. He who can 
approach the cradle of sleeping inno- 
cence without thinking, that “ Of 
* yr h is the kingdom of Heaven !” or 


view the fond parent hang over in 
beauties, and half retain her breath 
lest she should break its slumbers, 
without a veneration beyond all com- 
mon feeling, is to be avoided in eveiy 
intercourse in life, and is fit only for 
the shadow of darkness and the soli- 
tude of the desert. Though a loot 
being, far be such feelings from 

The Hermit in London. 

ANECDOTE. 

Among the vices which fashion has 
too great a share in encouraging, none 
is of worse example, or less excusa- 
ble, than that of profane swearing, or 
the practice of interlarding one’s con- 
versation, on all occasions, even the 
most trifling, with appeals to the De- 
ity. A general officer, who is a liv- 
ing and illustrious example of the per- 
fect compatibility of the»most gentle- 
manly manners, with the strictest pu- 
rity of language, but who was in early i 
I life much addicted to this fashionable I 
sin, dates his reformation from a | 
memorable reproof which he acci- 
dentally received when a young man, I 
from an eccentric Scottish clergyman, | 
settled in the north of England. , 
While stationed with his regiment at ' 
Newcastle, he had the misfortune one 
evening to get involved in a street brawl 
with some persons of the lower order : 
and the dispute, as is too usual in such I 
cases, was carried on with abundance 
of audacious oaths on both sides. 
The clergyman alluded to, passing by 
at the moment, and much shocked at 
the imprecations which assailed bis 
ears, stepped into the midst of the 
crowd, and with his cane uplifted* 
thus gravely addressed one of the 
principal leaders of the rabble : “Ob. 
John, John, what’s this now I hear? 

You only a poor collier body, and 
swearing like any lord in a’ the land ! 

O, John, have ye nae fear o’ what 
will become o’ you ! It may do very . 
well for this braw gentleman here,” I 

pointing to the lieutenant , u to I 

bang and swear as he, pleases* but, I 
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John, it’s no for yon, or the like o’ 
you, to take in vain the name o’ him 
by whom you live and have your be- 
ing.” *Then turning to the lieutenant, 
he continued, “ Ye’ll excuse the poor 
man, sir, for swearing ; he’s an igno- 
rant body, and kens nae better.” 

Lieutenant slunk away, covered 

with confusion, and unable to make 
any answer ; but next day he made it 
his business to find out the worthy 
parson, and thanked him in the sin- 
cerest manner for his well-timed ad- 
monition, which had, as he assured 
him, and as the result has shown, 
cured him forever of a most hateful 
vice. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The unanimity of the recent vote 
of the House of Representatives, re- 
questing the President to enter into 
negotiations with such foreign nations 
as he might deem proper, for the ef- 
fectual abolition of the slave trade, 
and its ultimate denunciation as pira- 
cy, must forever put to rest all doubt 
of the sincere desire of the slave-hold- 
ing states to abolish this iniquitous 
traffic, and free themselves from a 
burden that threatens their welfare 
and happiness. The impression 
which the discussion of the “ Missouri 
question” made on the minds of the 
citizens of those states where slavery 
is not permitted, tended very much to 
prejudice them against those of the 
slave-holding states, if not to create a 
feeling unfavourable to the harmony 
aod perpetuity of the Union. The 
opinions advanced on that occasion 
by the advocates of slavery, as they 
were called, were thought to indicate 
a desire to extend and perpetuate the 
evil ; those opposed to it, beheld with 
no little feeling of indignation the 
propagation of sentiments so repug- 
nant to the genius of our government ; 
to republicanism 5 to the just and 
equal rights of man : in fine, to every 
feeling of humanity and benevolence. 
But whatever were the views of our 
vol. 11 . 30 • 
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fellow-citizens of the south on that oc- 
casion, we rejoice to perceive now so 
strong and decisive a disposition to 
abolish a traffic, that has too long cqp- 
tinued a blot upon our nationatefimr- 
acter, and the termination of whic^f 
sincerely desired by a very large por- 
tion of the American people. Let us 
no longer entertain illiberal feelings 
towards our brethren of the south, be-* 
cause slavery has been unfortunately- 
entailed upon them by the avarice 
and cupidity of other times ; but ra- 
ther let us sympathise with them for 
being involved with*a slave popula- 
tion, and assist in relieving them of a 
burden, which they seem unwilling to 
support, and ready to cast off. 

[Haverhill Gazette. 

ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 

The following important resolu- 
tion was brought in by colonel Charles 
F. Mercer, of Virginia, and passed 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States, by the almost unani- 
mous vote of one hundred and thirty - 
one yeas , to nine nays. 

Resolved , That the President of 
the United States be'-fequested to en- 
I ter upon and to prbsecute, from time 
to time, such negotiations with the 
several maritime powers of Europe 
and America, as he may deem expe- 
dient for the effectual abolition of the 
African Slave Trade, and its ultimate 
denunciation, as piracy, under the 
law of nations, by the consent of the 
civilized world. 

On the adoption with so much una- 
nimity, of this important measure, by 
the popular branch of our govern- 
ment, we would mingle our congratu- 
lations with those of the friends of 
universal emancipation throughout the 
world. It is highly honourable to the 
distinguished and eloquent friend of 
liberty who originated the resolution, 
and is worthy the government of a free 
people. If this resolution shall meet 
with a similar reception in the Senate, 
and the negotiations be commedfc, 
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we may consider the day of its adop- j 
tion as the commencement of a new 
era, in which the principles of human- 
ity and justice, in reference to the Af- 
rica* race, shall be acknowledged aud 
#8fiected throughout the civilized 
world. [ Statesman . 

OUR PARENTS. 

It is the common rule of nature, 
that our parents should precede us to 
the grave, and it is also her rule, that 
our grief for them should not be of 
such power as to prevent us from en- 
tering, after they are gone, into a 
zealous participation both of the busi- 
ness and pleasure of life. Yet in all 
well regulated spirits, the influence of 
that necessary and irremediable de- 
privation, however time may sooth 
and soften it, has a deep and enduring 
resting place. In the midst of the 
noisiest, busiest hours of after-life, the 
memory of that .buried tenderness 
rises np ever and anon to remind us 
of the instability of all human things, 
and wins rather than warns us to a de- 
liberate contemplation of futurity. 

From the Miscellaneous Register . 

soniiA, 

Oit tiie Girl op the Pine Woods. 

[ Continued from page 190.] 
chapter ir. 

In order to give the reader some 
idea of the place where this family 
had retired, we shall sketch a short 
description of it. 

There was not an inhabited dwell- 
ing for two miles in any direction,' 
and the village before mentioned was 
the nighest. A few scattered huts, 
thatched with straw, and now entirely 
deserted by a ragged set of families, 
were interspersed among the black 
logs and shrub-oak bushes, on patches 
partially cleared, made the country 
around more dreary by far, than if the 
whole were in a state of natural wild- 
ness ; and the tinkling of distant cow- 


bells, where half-starved cattle were 
seeking a relief from pinching hunger, 
come chiming in mournful sounds, 
echoed from a thick dark grove not 
more than ten rods from the opposite 
side of tlie dwelling. A field in frent 
was inclosed, which belonged to a min 
at the red mills, six miles off. Ex- 
cepting this fold, the plgce was sir- 
rounded by a dark forest, almost in- 
accessible. Fish creek ran to tlie 
south, a few rods east of the cottage, 
which had been occupied by a family 
from the red mills. All was dismal 
and lonely. A road from the village 
north, passed about twenty rods to the 
west, ran about twenty rods, and then 
took a short turn to the £ast, crossed 
the creek near the bars, and made a 
very crooked way to the red mills. 

Here dwelt the lady aud her daugh- 
ter, with no other but her son about 
twelve years old, who went almost 
every day to the village to school, 
and to see his father. 

It was in the month of June $ it was 
now about six in the afternoon, and 
the stranger was just bidding them 
good bye, when the Jittle dog again 
gave the signal of alarm, and a stran- 
ger appeared under fall gallop, mik- 
ing down the path from the highway. 
He rode up to the door, dismounted, 
and rushed into the hut before the 
other had scarcely left the.threshhold, 
with “ how are you, madam, by G — d 
I’ve found you at last — tracked you 
to your den — and you, miss, how are 
you — what, catched a beau in your 
trap already ! pretty crafty, egad ! 
Well ladies, I’ve come about the old 
business — I’ve brought my suit r made 
my declaration, and want you to 
plead to it, or suffer judgment to go 
against you by default.” “ You have 
had one judgment and execution, sir, 
and what do you want of another?” 
said the old woman, with a look of 
indignation that would have silenced 
any but a coxcomb. X( I waot judg- 
ment from you, not against you, in 
favour of myself, not my client— w 
that I can have an execution again*? 
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you, to take the body, madam : we 
lawyers call it a ca. so.” “ Is the 
lady a judge' then, and is her daugh- 
ter a debtor to you, sir ■?” said the 
first gentleman to Mr. Tivingham, 
who yet halted at the door. M How, 
sir,” said the lawyer, “ are they then 
your clients, and you retained to de- 
fend their cause. If so, perhaps a lit- 
tle courage would be the best argu- 
ment that I could use.” u You cane 
me sir !” said the gentleman, his 
black eyes flashing fury, and at the 
same moment seized the lawyer by 
the collar, dragged him sprawling out 
of the door, and shook him till he 
cried murder, which called two gen- 
tlemen just riding by towards the vil- 
lage, to his assistance. The stranger 
let him up, however, before they ar- 
rived. 

“ You have committed an assault 
and battery,” said the lawyer, “ and 
I will have you arrested immediately, 
and put to jail. Here are two men 
who will be witnesses.” The old 
lady and her daughter had by this 
time come out, and told their story, 
that the lawyer was the aggressor. 

You will swear him clear then, will 
you ? but remember I have the old 
man in my clutches, and will be re- 
venged on him, for your conduct.” 
« Villain,” said the stranger, “ set 
that man at liberty instantly, and I 
will pay the debt. How much is it ?” 
“ It was originally a thousand dollars 
only, but the interest and costs have 
swelled the demand to twenty-four 
hundred, which is more money than 

you can pay, I fancy, Mr. , and^ 

besides this, you have got to pay me 
heavy damages for this assault, or 
suffer the penalty of the law imme- 
diately.” “ How much do you de- 
mand for your personal damages ?” 

One hundred dollars.” “ And will 
you pledge yourself (honour you have 
none wiat you will not prosecute in 
behalf of the people, if I pay you this 
sum ?” “ That I cannot promise, as 

I am not state’s attorney, but I will 
promise that I will not complain.” 
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“ But will you promise to indemnify 
me against any complaint that may 
be made ?” i( As far as I can.” 
u Well, sir, I shall not pay you one 
dollar, and you may prosecute as 
soon as you please. As to Mr. 
Thompson’s debt, it is so much larger 
by your account, than I had antici- 
pated, that I shalf not pay you the 
money, at present.” “ A very good 
come off indeed, and one of the best 
reasons in the world, you cannot pay 
the money, as I thought at first ; but 
I’ll plague you for your insolence — 
remember that you said you would 
pay Thompson’s debt, and now I 
have you in for it — I’ll prosecute you 
on the promise.” u Really, sir, you 
are quite full of prosecutions ; but re- 
member that the promises of a third 
person, to pay the debt of another, 
are void, under the statute of frauds, 
unless in writing, and for a valuable 
consideration.” u Why, sir, are you 
a lawyer then? but I shall let you 
know that you are mistaken.” Looks 
rather confounded. 

“ Good evening,” says the stranger 
to. the ladies, and walks towards his 
horse. “ I command assistance,” 
says the lawyer to the two men be- 
fore mentioned, tc seize that man in 
the name of the people.” They 
sprung to seize him, and he laid them 
both sprawling in an instant, leaped 
on his horse, and was out of sight in 
a second. 

“ We’ll have him yet,” says the 
lawyer to his half stunned coadjutors, 

“ here is five dollars a piece for you $ 
he is only going to the red mills, and 
will be back this way to the village 
sometime after dark ; go with me and 
lay in wait for him in the woods, be- 
tween this aud the village.” " We 
will,” answered they, “ and we’ll 0 
have him yet, but he is terrible 
strong” — M a keen arch fellow, too,” 
says the lawyer, “ a robber no doubt, 
a highwayman ; I wonder if he has " 
pistols ?” “ I dare say he has,” says 

one. “ We’ll go to the village first,” 
say they, “ and get(5$jt§ muskets, 
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and some more help, and go in search 
of him, or way-lay him, for he's a 
robber no doubt— -the people here 
koow nothing about him.” u As 
likely as not there is a reward for him 
now in the papers,” says our lawyer, 
“ it appeas to roe that I saw an ad- 
vertisement describing very much 
such a man ; but, at any rate, we’ll 
make him fast for the present.” 
They mount their horses and go off 
towards the village. It now began 
to grow dark. 


chapter in. 

Sophia had told her mother con- 
cerning the rattle-snake, and although 
Mrs. Thompson was very far from 
being a superstitious woman, yet she 
could not but draw some favourable 
conclusions in her own mind, from 
the circumstance that had taken 
place. 

A serpent was the similitude of de- 
ception, of seduction, of enmity ; in 
fact, the enemy of mankind was call- 
ed that old serpent, the devil. A ser- 
pent had been destroyed by a stran- 
ger, which probably, would have de- 
stroyed her daughter ; but her daugh- 
ter would not have been exposed had 
it not been for this stranger. It was 
in assisting him that she became jeo- 
pardized ; still she might have been 
strolling that way, and might have 
been bitten fcy the snake, if the stran- 
ger had never appeared. At any 
rate, the facts were the same; the 
snake was killed by him, and who 
could say that it was not a favourable 
omen. 

€C Who knows, my daughter,” said 
she, “ but that this stranger is at least, 
the harbinger of some good news for 
us ? I think I have seen him before ; 
and his offering in the first place to 
pay the debt and release your father, 
is a strong proof that be feels more 
than common sympathy for our mis- 
fortunes.” “ I hope,” said the girl, 

“ that it may prove as you predict ; 
he is the finest looking man I ever 
saw 5 he appears so sensible ; so mo- 




dest ; and how glad was I to see him 
drag that ugly fellow out of doors.” 
“ Yes, my dear, and it was in our de- 
fence, for which I fear be will meet 
with trouble.” “ I beard them talk- 
ing together at the corner of the 
bouse,” says Sophia, u and I thought 
they were contriving how to way-lay 
him, and I am afraid they will take 
his life.” 

“ Let us pray for his safety, and for 
a termination of our domestic trou- 
bles,” said the mother, and kneeling 
down with her son and daughter by 
her side, thfe girl read the Evening 
Prayers for a F amily , from the Church 
Common Prayer Book, aad at the 
end, her mother made a short extem- 
poraneous prayer in behalf of the 
stranger, and as she closed her peti- 
tions, Sophia pronounced Amen, with 
such an unusual emphasis, that she 
was somewhat frightened at the echo 
of her own voice in so loud a sound. 

They arose from their humble pos- 
ture, and at the same moment a rap 
was heard at the door, at which they 
all started, and in comes, at the boy's 
opening the door, the person for 
whom they had been addressing the 
Father of Mercies — the stranger, who 
bad returned from the red mills. 

“ We have just been conversing 
about you,” says Mrs. Thompson. 
“ Yes, and praying for roe too,” re- 
turned the stranger, u which I over- 
heard as I came up to the door.” The 
ladies both blushed ; for blushes will 
sometimes crimson the cheeks of the 
purest devotional being; they may 
spring from the warmth of devotion 
itself, as the beams of the heavenly 
sun open and expand the buds of the 
morning rose. “ Yes, sir,” rejoiued 
the old lady, “ we were alarmed for 
your safety, and feeling grateful for 
the interest you seemed to take in our 
forlorn situation, we put up our feeble 
prayers for your success in wfetever 
laudable enterprise you are engaged.” 

“ I thank you, madam,” replied he — 

“ I can stay but a moment — where 
are those ruffians that I saw here 
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i{ They went towards die village, sir, 
and we fear they are determined to 
injure you ; perhaps they will attack 
you from an ambuscade.” “ Never 
fear that,” says he, “ 1 am well pre- 
pared for such fellows. In the mean 
time, comfort yourselves with the 
hope of better times.” So saying, he 
bid them good night, and was off in a 
moment. 

They looked from the window, but 
saw nothing except the sparks of fire 
which bis horse’s shoes struck from 
the flinty rocks, over which he bound- 
ed with a full gallop, as diey judged 
from the sound of his feet. “ Heaven 
preserve him,” cried the mother. The 
daughter looked pale, and faindy ut- 
tered, " I hope so.” 

During this time, the lawyer had 
been to the village, and hired two 
more men, armed with muskets, and 
all five had planted themselves in the 
pine woods, at proper distances, to 
seize the robber, as they called him, 
dead or alive; for they understood 
from another man in the village, who 
came with the stranger, and who they 
supposed was his accomplice in rob- 
bery, as he would give no direct an- 
swers to their inquiries, that the stran- 
ger would positively be there that 
night. 

It was about ten o’clock when our 
stranger left the log hut, and as he 
entered the pine woods, an awful 
black cloud hovered over the tops of 
the gloomy pines, rendered visible by 
now and then a flash of lightning, and 
beginning to wave briskly to and fro 
by the gusts of wiud that began to roar 
among the branches, with claps of 
heavy bellowing thunder. 

He had proceeded a little more 
than half way through the woods, 
when he found his horse suddenly 
stopped by two men seizing him by 
the bridle, one on each side. He 
drew a pistol from his pocket, shot 
one, who fell, and knocked down the 
other with the butt of his whip, as he 
put spurs to bis horse ; but had not 
gone but a few rods, when two mus- 
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kets were discharged at him, the ball 
from one went through the top of his 
hat crown, and the other cut a button 
from his vest, but did not injure him. 
At the same instant, all three sprang 
in the path before him, and with the 
butts of their muskets, laid his horse 
over the head, aud so staggered him, 
that, with the others behind, who had 
now come up, being recovered from 
their wounds, they succeeded after a 
violent struggle, iu tearing the stran- 
ger from his horse, who had dis- 
charged another pistol among them 
without much effect, and had fought 
most desperately with his heavy load- 
ed whip, and given several of them 
severe contusions. They made him 
their prisoner, pinioned his arms be- 
hind him, and led him in triumph to 
the village, where they secured him 
under keepers until the morning. 

[To be continued .] 

From a Foreign Publication . 
HAIR POWDER. 

To powder the haj^ and to give 
the colour one desires, is a very old 
fashion. Josephus relates, that the 
horse grenadiers of king Solomon, 
used every day gold powder, that 
their hair might glitter in the sun. 
The ancient beauties of Italy pow- 
dered themselves even with gold. 
Grecian princesses ordered their body 
guards to throw gold powder in their 
hair. Among the fashionable per- 
sons of both sexes in Rome, fair hair 
was regarded the most beautiful ; but, 
after being painted and perfumed, ac- 
cording to the customs of Asia, it was 
powdered with gold. The emperors 
Veras and Commodus favoured par- 
ticularly this fashion. The head of 
Commodus, when in the sun, glitter- 
ed as if it had been in flames. 

The powder of our days was, how- 
ever, unknown to the ancients. The 
idea, that it dates only from the pe- 
riod that wigs were invented, is not 
right. It was used long before, and 
was invented in Frf^n^e; Though 
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it was not common iu the beginning 
of the reigu of Louis XIV, this prince 
certainly used it, without approving 
it. It was to please one of his mis- 
tresses, that he first ordered his large 
long black wig to be powdered. 
Brantome mentions, that Margaretta 
of Valois, did every thing in her pow- 
er to make her dark hair lighter ; but 
in vain. Had, in her time, 1752, our 
hair powder been invented, she would 
have easily obtained her wishes. 

In the beginning, it was regarded 
as a sin to powder one’s hair ; and, as 
such, the priests excommunicated it. 
In an old French Gazette, of 1593, 
it is related as a terrible reproach, 
that nuns were seen ^walking in the 
streets of Paris with their hair in curls, 
with powder. In the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, the comedians were 
the only persons who powdered them- 
selves, and that only when upon the 
stage : when the plays were over, they 
combed out the powder. One of the 
causes why their corpses were not 
permitted to be buried in the Christian 
church yards in France and Italy, 
was the sacrilegious use of hair pow- 
der, according to the pastoral letters 
of the prelates of those times. In a 
printed regulation concerning the po- 
lice of Paris, 1602, all prostitutes are 
ordered to powder their hair on the 
right side, and to paint with rouge the, 
left part of their faces, under pain of 
being sent to houses of correction, or 
to convents of repentance. In the 
same regulations, all gamesters, bank- 
rupts, and quacks, were ordered to 
paint their noses with rouge , and to 
powder the back part of their hair, un- 
der pain of being sent to the gallies. 
Sorcerers and witches, under pain of 
being burnt with hot irons, were or- 
dered to powder the fore part of their 
hair, and to paint the under part of 
their faces with rouge eouleur de feu. 

Three sorts of powder were only 
known formerly ; white, gray, and 
black. Yellow powder became fa- 
shionable fifty years ago, particularly 
when persons were dressed in black. 


At Paris every possible shade of 
hair powder, even green and blue, 
has since been made and used. In 
the time of Robespierre, the fashion- 
able tan* culottes of both sexes used 
.powder and red wigs, to evince their 
patriotism and approbation of this 
revolutionary tyrant’s reign of blood. 
Under the Directory, no powder was 
worn ; and under Bonaparte, gray 
and white powders were most fashion- 
able. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF 
TEMERITY. 

George Haste wood, an English 
soldier, having been taken in compa- 
ny with twenty-three Spaniards by 
prince Maurice, it was determined 
that eight of them should be hanged 
in requital for a like sentence that had 
been made by Albert the archduke 
upon some Hollanders, and that it 
should be decided by lot on whom the 
punishment should fall. The En- 
glishman happily drew his deliver- 
ance; but one Spaniard expressed 
great reluctance, and terrour of mind, 
when he put his hand into the helmet 
to try his fate, not so much in fear of 
death, as an antipathy to such an un- 
natural decision, in which he might 
make his own hand destroy himself, 
and be executed for tlie guilt of others, 
or acquitted for no innocence of his 
own. The Englishman consented 10 
take what money he had, and stand 
the chance for him. The judges con- 
sented also to this request, as that of 
a fool or a roadman, who deserved 
not the life he had providentially ob- 
tained. Yet such his fortune was 
that he drew himself safe ; when he 
was asked why be would put his life 
in such danger again for the safety of 
another, and after such a signal es- 
cape so presumptuously to hazard it 
a second time? Because, said he, I 
thought I had a bargain of it ; for con- 
sidering that I daily expose myself for 
sixpence, I thought I might with more 
reason venture it for twelve crowns. 
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From the Masonic Miscellany. 
MASONIC ODE. 

By John Pattisjn, Esq. 

When darkness brooded o’er the deep, 
When Nature lay enchained — asleep, 

Or in sad silence roll’d ; 

’Twas by the Word, the day-star glowed, 
And light and life together flowed, 

Upon the blushing world. 

CHORUS. 

All living struck their untuned lays, 
And echo first awoke in praise. 

Ere the great Architect on high, 

Had fix’d, in radiant Masonry, 

The Iris Arch so bright ; 

Our Craft by wise mysterious laws, 

Had passed the word — had sealed the 
cause, 

Which Masons still unite. 

CHORUS. 

While the broad Earth shall eastward 
turn, 

Our Lamp of Truth shall lambent burn. 


Thou welcome messenger to earth, 
Sent by a gracious hand, 

To add to innocence and mirth, 

And fertilize the land. 

Without thy visitings and smiles, 
Would there be left to man, 

Aught that in trouble now beguiles, 
In life’s brief, little span? — 

Would not creation chaos turn, 
Existence run to waste ? 

The sister seasons each would spurn, 
The other, then misplaced. 

Hail ! lovely season, what to thee, 
In recompense to pay, 

Have human beings, but to be, 
Right, for “ the perfect day.” 

Geneva, March, 1823. 


RELIGION. 

By William Ray. 

Ask but the man who has a head 
Susceptible of thought! 

A heart not all to virtue dead, 
But feeling as it ought — 


As that bright Arch still glads our eyes, 
And decorates the scowling skies ; 

The pledge of heaven to earth ; 

So may our Temple rise to bless, 

The Widow and the Fatherless, 

And shelter wand’ring worth. 
ohorus. 

As Hagar’s prayer was heard on high 
The exile here shall cease to sigh. 


Whether he candidly believes 
Religion all a jest ; 

A farce which purposely deceives, 
To make the soul unblest ? 

Would God, all-merciful and just, 
A weapon thus employ — 

Our hopes to prostrate in the dust, 
And stab our only joy? 


Wine, Corn, and Oil, we’ve pour’d upon 
The Mason’s hope — the Corner-Stone ; 

Let Brethren breathe — Amen ! 

Meek Charity attends with Love; 

While Wisdom , Strength , and Beauty , 
prove, 

The Pillars of our Fane. 

CHORUS. 

Bless thou the work, our Master dread, 
Who hath.the Earth’s foundations laid. 

F tom the Miscellaneous Register. 

TO SPRING. 

Hail ! lovely season, type of youth, 
Parent of leaves and flowers ; 

Monitor of that solemn truth, 

Which springs in sober hours. 

We hail thee as we greet a friend 
Long absent been— and when 
We fear it is the last we spend, 

In “ three score years and t$n.” 


Ah, no — what millions answer no, 
y Who feel its vital pow’r, 

A balm for ev’ry poignant wo, 

In trouble's painful hour — 

A lamp which casts beyond the grave 
Its ever cheering ray — 

A ransom for the hell-bound slave— 
And endless, joyous day r 

What can the atheist, in exchange, 
Give for so great a prize ? 
Annihilation’s lot (how strange.) 

For kingdom’s in the skies — 

A few base sordid pleasures here, 
Scarce worth a fool’s pursuit ; 

And for clemityr—u year ! 

A seraph for a brute! 

Blot from the universe the sun, 

And ev’ry paler light : 

See all creation’s works undone, 

And sunk in endless night — 
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Take, ruthless infidel, away, 
Whatever else you can, 

But leave, O leave us mental day t 
The light of God to man. 


TO A FRIEND, 

ABOUT TO MARRY A SECOND TIME. 

Afe pro ft ctwra precando. — Ovid. 

Oh, keep the ring, one little year; 

Keep poor Eliza’s ring, 

And shed on it the silent tear, 

In secret sorrowing. 

Thy lips, on which her last, last kiss, 

Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Oh wipe them not for neiver bliss, 

Ob, keep them as a charm. 

These haunts are sacred to her love, 

Here still her presence dwells ; 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 

Of her the garden tells. 

Beneath these elms you sate and talk'd; 

Beside that river’s brink, 

At evening arm and arm you walk’d, 
Here stopt to gaze and think. 

Thou ’It meet her when thy blood beats 
high, 

In converse with thy bride, 

Meet the mild meaning of an eye 
That never learnt to chide. 

Oh, no, by heaven, another here 
Thou canst not, must not bring ; 

So keep it — but one little year, 

Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 


Br a Young Lady born blind. 

If this delicious, graceful flower, 

Wbioh blows but for a single hour, 

Should to the sight as lovely be, 

As from its fragrance seems to me ; 

A sigh must then its color show, 

For that’s the softest joy I know. 

And sure the rose is like a feigb, 

Born just to sooth, and then— to die. ' 

• 

My father, when our fortune smiled, 
With jewels deck’d his eyeless child: 
Their glittering Worth the world might 
see, 

But, ah ! they had no charms for me. 

Still as the present fail’d to charm, 

A trickling tear bedew’d my arm; 

And sure the gem to me roost dear, 

Was a kind father’s pitying tear. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 

A new work, published by Messrs. 
Bliss & White, No. 128 Broadway, 
has recently made its appearance, 
entitled, 

“ Analytical Spelling-Book : de- 
signed for Schools and Families in 
the United States of America, and for 
Foreigners learning English. By 
John Franklin Jones. To exalt a 
[free people, teach their children*” 

We have not sufficiently examined 
this work to venture a judgment on 
its merits or demerits. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the author’s 
preface. 

“ This little work is an essay; the 
result of twenty years’ study, reflec- 
tion, and practical experience in va- 
rious branches of instruction. If it 
should be well received, it will be 
rigidly revised in a second edition, 
amended by every useful hint sug- 
gested, and will be followed by an- 
other volume, giving a more enlarged 
and scientific view of the nature, mo- 
difications, and analogies of our lan- 
guage. It will also continue the 
reading lessons, particularly the 
<c Story of Jack Halyard,” carried 
into a larger sphere of action, and 
connected with a higher range of hu- 
man knowledge. 

" The writer of this has seen, with 
regret, and with mortification as an 
American, the facility with which 
high bounding names are obtained to 
sanction a worthless or stolen book. 
Deeply impressed with the great evil 
to which this abuse has grown, be 
neither asks nor wishes any letter of 
credit for the present work ; but will 
choose to have it stand or fall by a 
fair trial of its merits. Too many of 
the numerous teachers in our country 
are indeed ignorant enough ; but, as 
a body, they are not so stupid as to 
need a titled dunce to tell them, 
whether a spelling-book, which he 
has never read, is, in his opinion, 
good or bad.”. 
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BY LUTHER PRATT. 


Happy is tlte man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth under* 
standing : for the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
end the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies : — 
and all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 

Solomon* 


Foe the Masonic Register. 
CHRISTIAN MASON, 

NO. XI. 

BY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

On reviewing our speculations 
thus far, we discover that several 
important particulars have been 
overlooked, with which it is neces- 
sary for the Christian Mason to be 
made acquainted. Among these, 
the mysterious ladder , exhibited to 
the patriarch Jacob in a«adream, 
holds a conspicuous place. To the 
elucidation of this most extraordi- 
nary and edifying dream, the pres- 
ent number snail therefore be de- 
voted. 

In the 28th chapter of Genesis, it 
is written, that Jacob saw, in his 
dream, a ladder set upon the earth , 
and the top of it reached to Heaven ; 
and behold the angels of God as- 
cending and descending on it ; 
and behold the Lord stood above it ; 
and then in the verses, which pres- 
ently follow, it is added, that Jacob 
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afrdidj and said, u How dreadful is 
this place f This is none other but 
the house of God; and this is the 
gate of Heaven.” 

By this instructive dream, the en- 
lightened Christian Mason is taught 
that the heavenly truths derived 
from the word op God, form the 
steps of a spiritual ladder , by which 
we can ascend from earth to Heaven, 
and by which God and his holy 
angels cm descend to us. For who 
cannot see, that as often as we think 
of God and his angels, from a pure 
affection, we are present with them, 
and they with us ? The human 
mind is nothing else but its supreme 
affection and thought; and, there- 
fore, wheresoever our supreme affec- 
tion and thought is, there our mind 
is ; and, consequently, there we are 
ourselves ; since our real place will 
always be determined by that of our 
minds, and not by that of our bodies. 
If, then, a man’s mind be in Heaven, 
he is there himself ( 1 h 
body be still sqjouming here on 
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n awaked out of his sleep, and he said , 
n“ Surely the Lord is in this place , 
and I knew it not.” And he was 
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earth. Here, therefore, we can see is in Heaven, and with the Loan, 
at once, how our minds, or spirits, as it is written by the Evangelist, 
can ascend and descend, indepen- “ The word was with God, and the 
dent of our bodies. Whenever we word was God, and the word was 
think of Gon, and his kingdom, made flesh, and dwelt amongst ns.” 
from a pure affection, we then as- Jacob's ladder, as presented in 
rend on the mysterious ladder ; and bis extraordinary dream, was com- 
whenever we think of other things posed of many steps, corresponding 
with more afiection than we think to the several steps or degrees of 
of them, we then descend from God heavenly truth or knowledge, con- 
and his kiugdom. tained in the word of God, and de- 

What, then, is this spiritual lad- rived from it, whereby the human 
der, by which the human mind can mind or spirit may ascend up to 
thus ascend to God, or, as is too God, and God may descend down 
often the case, descend to earth ? [to us. But to discern clearly and 
What else can it be hut tltat which distiuctly all the several steps or 
is instrumental in raising the mind degrees of that holy wisdom by 
up towards God, and in bringing which man, as the psalmist express- 
down God into the mind? And es it, climbs up into Heaven, and by 
what else can this be hut the heaven- which Heaven and its King (as he 
ly truths derived from the word of expresses it in another place) bom 
God ? For have we not already themselves and come down to mas, 
seen, that the mind or spirit of man is a perfection of mind, and of life, 
ascends as it moves towards God to which few perhaps have attained, 
and his kingdom, with its supreme There are three general steps, how- 
thought and affection ? But how ever, with which every enlightened 
can it either think rightly of God mason is familiar. | 

and his kingdom, or be rightly af- The first general step in the spir- 
fected towards them, but from and 4tua1 ladder, is the mere science of 
by his eternal word ? If God had holy things , which is attained by 
never revealed to man his holt redding the sacred scriptures. The 
word, man would have been utterly second general step, is the rightly 
incapable of exercising either his understanding of holy things, which 
thought or his affection aright upon fs attained by meditating upon, and 
God, consequently of ascending digesting what we read in the intd- 
towarda. God. Every time, there- lectual mind. The third general 
fore, that he so exercises his thought step, is the love of holy things, which 
and affection, and ascends, he has a is attained by reducing our know- 
full proof and demonstration, that ledge to practise , and suffering it to 
his mind or spirit is indebted to the influence the life and conversation, 
instrumentality of the eternal word until we love God and hb kingdom 
of the Most High. above all things, and our neighbour 

The word of God, then, b the as ourselves, for then the kingdom 
spiritual ladder of the soul ; the of Heaven is within us. 
same ladder which the patriarch The first step of the mysterious 
Jacob saw in hb dream, set on the ladder, or the mere science of holy 
earth, and its top reaching unto things, is the first external notice of 
Heaven, and the Lord standing heavenly truth derived from reading 
above it. Thb b an exact and the word of God, which enters no 
true description of God’s holy further than the memory , and b 
word, which as to its letter, or there stored up for future use, but 
hteral sense, is amongst men here as yet does not influence either the 
belew on earth , but as to its spirit, I understanding^ And in 
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this case, it is totally useless, because 
truth, or knowledge, which enters 
no further than the memory, does 
not enter into the man, and of con- 
sequence cannot help him to ascend 
to his Maker. Take heed, there- 
fore, how you. rest in this first step 
of the heavenly ladder, as too many, 
alas ! are content to do; for, in such 
ease, you must needs remain in that 
lowest step, and can never get up 
higher towards the heavenly king- 
dom. Be not satisfied with small 
attainments in spiritual things, but 
press forward towards the MARK. 

The second step of Jacob’s lad- 
der, or the understanding of holy 
things, implies that we consider welt, 
so as to apprehend the truths of 
God’s holy word, with the intellect- 
ual mind, by which means we shal 
see them to be truths, and begin to 
be affected by them as things of the 
first importance for us to become 
acquainted with. In this case, the 
heavenly truths are raised out of the 
emory into a higher, y or more in- 
ward principle or faculty of the 
mind, and thus they take a faster 
hold of us, and exalt us also to a 
higher state of thought and reflec- 
tion respecting the great things of 
God, and of his kingdom. But let 
the candidate again take heed, lest 
he should stop, like too many others, 
at this second step in the heavenly 
ladder; because the highest and 
dearest understanding of holy 
things cannot profit him, only so far 
as it is a means of conducting him to 
heavenly love and life, which is the 
third, and highest step. Pause not 
till you attain it ; for a crown of life 
awaits you. 

The third and highest step of the 
heavenly ladder , or the love of holy 
things, implies, that we begin to 
form our life or love according to 
the understanding which we have 
acquired from the woed op God ; 
especially by noting, and renoun- 
cing all those corrupt affections and 
tempers, in ourselves, which are 


contrary to the love of God and our 
neighbour, such as self-love, the love 
of the world, and the lusts of the 
flesh. It implies, in short, that we 
enter upon the great dock of repent- 
ance, separation, purification, and 
regener at ion of life pin which case, 
our knowledge of heavenly things is 
exalted into a still higher or more in- 
terior principle of our Hfe, nearer to 
God ; and we ourselves are of course 
exalted with it, to a closer commit- 
n«on with Heaven and our Creator. 

But take heed, (ye who expect a 
reward for a stone you never fash- 
toned) lest you should fancy that 
you can attain to this highest step 
in the mysterious ladder, without as- 
cending by the lower steps of the 
science and intelligence of the word 
of God. For as Jesus Christ 
speaks of those who would climb up 
some other way into the sheepfold, 
rather than enter in by the door , 
(which is a thing impossible) so it is 
alike impossible for you, to climb up 
to the top of the heavenly ladder, 
without the aid of the inferior steps . 
With the same earnestness let me 
give you a further caution ; never 
to rest on the spiritual ladder, until 
you attain unto the third and high- 
est step, lest you should finally be 
found among those unhappy ones, 
who are satisfied with knowing their 
Lord’s will, without loving and doing 
it ; of whom it is written, “ he shah 
be beaten with many stripes.” 

Want of room will compel roe to 
defer a further consideration of this 
subject to another number, when the 
reader shall be introduced to the 
u Angels who were ascending and 
descending,” on the mysterious 
ladder. 


ORATION. 

The following oration was pro- 
nounced in Owingsville, Kentucky, 
on a late celebration of the annni- 
vertary of St. Jffop the Baptist, by 
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brother Himr Can**, jr. senior 
warden of WdW) Lodjtj No* 55* 

Bmtkuk and Fuinds, 

There is hardly any situation 
moreembarrassingto a public speak- 
er, than that in which the craftsman 
is placed, when catted upon to ad- 
dress a nixed auditory on the sub- 
ject of masonry. 

On the one hand, he feels him- 
self impelled to vindicate the cha- 
racter of his order, in the face of the 
world, to refoie its calumniators, and 
to remove from the minds of many, 
the disgraceful prejudices, and un- 
generous impressions, which a more 
Ultimate knowledge of its end and 
"design, could not fail to effect. In 
the prosecution of this laudable pur- 
pose, he is often led by his seal in 
the cause of truth, to expose to the 
scrutiny of a jealous world, every' 
thing connected with the order, 
short of its absolute mysteries. The 
sacred recesses of the temple are 
unfolded, even to the portal of the 
sanctum sanctorum. He treads in- 
deed the brink of a precipice, where 
one untoward step would hurl him, 
in the estimation of masons, to the 
lowest abyss of dishonour. 

On the other hand, he is remind- 
ed at every step of t his progress, by 
his high and solemn engagements as 
a craftsman, to watch with masonic 
vigilance, that he be not led in an 
unguarded moment, to overleap the 
neptus ultra of his limit, and that 
the eye of impertinent curiosity be 
not suffered to penetrate the veil, 
whieh covers every thing that ma- 
sons hold saered and inviolable. 

In the contemplation of masonry, 
nothing strikes the mind with great- 
er astonishment, than its high anti- 
quity. Millions of beings have clo- 
sed their eyes in death, since the es- 
tablishment of the institution, which 
was founded to promote jthe happi- 
ness of mankind, and is destined to 
immortality. 

, Other societies have been raised 


under the auspices of kings, princes* 
and potentates ; but their epheme- 
raf existence only demonstrated the 
sandy and unstable foundations os 
which they were erected. Unable 
to withstand the corrosive influence 
of time, tossed to aud fro by the an- 
gry passions of man, they were ele- 
vated to the skies, but to be precipi- 
tated to the lowest depths of obli- 
vion. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi. 99 

But such has not been the fate of 
masonry. Treading on the beefs of 
time, regardless of the shafts of ridi- 
cule, or the attacks of calumny; re- 
gardless alike of the convulsions of 
the physical or moral worid, it has 
marched oil to tlie consummation of 
the glorious purposes of its institu- 
tion, illuminating the world at every 
step of its progress, with the rays of 
science and learning, dispelling the 
clouds of superstition and barba rism , 
in which the intellect of unouttivar 
ted man is enveloped, and bursting 
asunder the shackles of mental sla- 
very. By its fostering hand, the 
science of architecture was redeem- 
ed from chaos and confusion. In 
imagination the masonic eye, from 
the contemplation of the utensils 
and implements, that are now exhi- 
bited, only as the emblems of the 
order, is led back to that remote pe- 
riod when science and architecture 
were blended, and may there sur- 
vey, in solemn admiration, the an- 
tique monuments of infant masonry. 
Fancy may be indulged, till sated 
with sights of grandeur, it rests in 
silent astonishment on the masonic 
columns of the sacred temple. 
Moriah’s mount, consecrated to the 
purposes of the Deity, was destined 
to be the foundation of the noblest 
edifice that human wisdom could 
devise, or human ingenuity exe- 
cute. 

But why need I attempt a de- 
scription ? Its fame will survive the 
ruins of tupe, and its grandeur / end 
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magnificence astonish the remotest tyrant’s sceptre, the lodge is stig- 
ages. matized as the midnight-conclave, 

When the cape stone of this stu- whose spirit of disaffection and re- 
pendous edifice was laid, and joy hellion may assume its wonted tone 
and hilarity filled the temple, an of audacity, and plots of murder 
event transpired, the recollection of and revolution be matured in safe- 
which, even at this remote period, ty; and in all aountries, (the land of 
1m calculated to excite the Liveliest liberty and toleration not excepted) 
anxiety in the bosom of every en- her enemies ever fertile in invention, 
lightened craftsman. Mid the din and vindictive in persecution, have 
of festive mirth, the voice of mourn- depicted her in the most hideous co- 
ing is heard to resound through its lours; as the very sink of corrupt 
magnificent halls, and porticoes; tion, vice, and profligacy; as the 
the diabolical machinations of a few, secret centre, around which the sat- 
had convulsed the sublime serenity tellites of darkness revolve, scatter- 
of the whole; the murky clouds of ing the seeds of sedition, 'faction, 
an eternal night lowered thick upon aiid treason. But how foolish and 
the horizon of the masonic day, and inconsistent are these charges ! How 
threatened to veil in darkness for- wicked and contemptible the being 
ever, the brightest luminary that who presumptuously undertakes to 
ever adorned and enlightened the publish to the world the end and 
intellectual world. The dying taper design, the vices, and virtues, of an 
glimmered in the socket, and the institution of which he is as igno- 
hour had arrived, that was about to rant as of the events of futurity, 
close forever the lights of masonry. Did the occasion require it, I 
But when the fair prospect of human could summon . myriads of living 
felicity, appeared to be closed for- witnesses, patrons of religion, and 
ever, no longer beaming with do- ornaments of our society, who could 
light, but overspread with clouds testify to its purity, 
and darkness, on a sudden the ge- Were it necessary, I wou!d!point 
nius of masonry, burst through the the attention of this respectable au- 
aombre gloom that encircled her, ditory to men of other times, the 
and gladdened with her smiles the memory of whose virtues, philan- 
desponding craftsman. thropy, and patriotism, will be reg- 

. Like the fable of the phoenix, she istered on the minds of the latest 
arose renewed, from the ashes of generation, and whose fame, monu- 
her own conflagration. meats of brass or marble are not 

In scanning the merits of mason- sufficiently durable to comraemo- 
ry, I am compelled, reluctantly, rate; suffice it to say, that a Frank- 
though necessarily, to pause by the lin, a Webb, a Warren, and a Wash- 
way, in order to answer objections iagtoo, were masons, 
which have been charged upon the But we are told that the institu* 
craft; charges as fdtile as they are tkm is fraught with vice; but how k 
unfounded, as illiberal as they are this foul charge established ? Not 
unjust; but happily for the inftitu- by investigating its merits, by ob- 
tion, purity is not contaminated, serving the hmtten6e it has upon 
though in contact with pollation ; civilization, and. moral improve- 
virtue is . not confounded with vice, meat; but by the indulgence of a 
nor truth subverted by the flippan- low, unmanly prejudice, by attach- 
cy of falsehood. ing to the whole fraternity, the fbi- 

In countries where despotism has bles and weaknesses of an unfortu- 
usurped the seat of law, and the nate member. Against this mode 
swonl of justice given place to die of testing the purity of the order* 

* I Digitized byvjUuvlL 
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we enter our solemn protest; we 
make no pretensions to perfection ; 
we pretend not to be the creatures 
of infallibility, for it is “human to 
err,” and we have only to regret 
that our enemies have not thought 
it “divine to forgive.** 

Why need I invoke the shades of 
departed worth, or call to my aid 
the host of luminaries, whose trans- 
cend ant virtues, and resplendent tal- 
ents, are at this day die pillars of 
the state, and the highest encomium 
on the character of masonry. — 
Would you know her true charac- 
ter, follow her footsteps; whereso- 
ever she has gone, ignorance has 
given place to reason ; superstition 
to vital religion, and night-bound 
barbarism to the sunshine of moral 
improvement Every climate is 
congenial to her growth; every na- 
tion conversant with her language. 
Under her mild influence, the sa- 
vage forgets his wonted ferocity, 
and brutal vengeance no longer 
clouds his brow. The angry pas- 
sions are lulled to sleep by the mel- 
ody of her voice, and rude, unculti- 
vated man, awed by the majesty of 
her presence, participates in the 
benefits of union, peace, and social 
intercourse. 

Whilst discord is rending in twain 
religious societies of every denomi- 
nation ; whilst ambition b erecting 
an altar, for the indiscriminate 
slaughtei of the human fhtnily; and 
fanaticism is wading through seas of 
firatracidal blood, masonry is point- 
ing with the finger of Minerva to 
sbenes where the “ weary shall find 
rest, and the wicked cease from 
troubling.” In her peaceful train 
of followers, no vindictive priest is 
seen, hurling the shafts of his anath- 
emas and maledictions; no disap- 
pointed demagogue denouncing 
vengeance on his more successful 
rival; no fiend of darkness medita- 
ting the murder of kings, or the rain 
of empires. It is here that we are 
admonished by ties at once the most 


sacred and inviolable, to exart every 
faculty in lessening the sura of het- 
man affliction. It is here that we 
are taught to be incessant in the 
practice of true and genuine friend- 
ship, which may be justly esteemed 
one of the sublimest attributes of 
the human sou); its duration is not 
measured by the incidents of birth 
or fortune ; its sweets are not em- 
bittered by adversity, nor its ties 
strengthened by prosperity. Whe- 
ther in the bustle of the world, or 
the retirement of the cloister; in 
power, or in subjection ; or ia what 
situation soever an adventitious for- 
tune may place you, it is the trans- 
cendent boon of Heaven. 

Chflrity has ever been considered 
a prominent and characteristic vir- 
tue of masons. To relieve distress 
is a duty incumbent on all, but par- 
ticularly on the members of our 
order. And where we see that the 
proudest effort of the human under- 
standing, that the utmost ken of 
mortal divination, is totally inade- 
quate to guard us against the vicissi- 
tudes, which befal us at every step 
of our journey through life ; that 
the head of virtue, is often made to 
wear a crown of thorns, and the heir 
of immortality, to suffer the agonies 
of crucifixion ; when we reflect that 
the world is a thorny and pathless 
wilderness, where the traveller steps 
with caution, and looks around at 
every pause with conscious dread, 
and that the world’s friendship b a 
shadow which follows wealth and 
fame, we are compelled to admit, 
that the practice of charity, b the 
noblest office of mankind; than 
which, the whole catalogue of vir- 
tue, religious or moral, sacred or 
profane, presents not one mart 
generous, and Godlike. 

From the practice of these exalt- 
ed virtues, are derived the choicest 
benefits of masonry. Perhaps I 
may be asked, what are these boast- 
ed benefits? As well might I be 
asked the advantages of the sun. 
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As the one is to the natural world, 
so is the other to the nooral ; as the 
one enlightens and invigorates the 
external parts of creation, so does 
the other reach the recesses of the 
heart The dew of heaven is not 
more grateful to the fading cassia, 
than are the healing consolations, 
which the genius of masonry pours 
into the bosom of affliction. 

It is the peculiar consolation of 
the mason, when extended on the 
bed of death, when every earthly 
tie is dissolving, and the domestic 
affections press upon the heart, to 
reflect that when his hand is cold, 
there shall be one whose valour 
shall protect the weakness, and 
whose munificence supply the wants 
of his widow, and his orphan ; that 
when his lifeless corse shall sleep in 
silence, in the narrow vault, that 
theie shall be for his bereaved part* 
ner, a thousand protectors, and for 
his children a thousand fathers. 

But its benefits are not confined 
to the widow, and the orphan, nor 
to those who are writhing under the 
cold grasp of penury. 

The objects of its bounty are as 
varied as the miseries of human 
life. 

Mid the clash of swords, on the 
hard-fought field, where the iron 
clangour of arms resounds, and mur- 
der stalks up and down the ensan- 
guined plain with the mangled tro- 
phies of victory ; where, 

With streaming blood the slippery fields 
are dyM, 

And daughter^ heroes swell the dread- 
ful tide. 

In this hour of death, the masonic 
sign is a passport to life. 

Brsthukn, 

We have seen an institution which 
boasts the most venerable antiquity ; 
for its birth was the birth of creation, 
we have seen it distinguished for the 
practice of every generous virtue, and 
which, like the glorious luminary of 
day, is ever dispensing light, and life 
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and strength, and vigour, to the 
world; and yet this institution has 
enemies. It is a circumstance that 
reflects the deepest disgrace upon 
human nature, and presents the foul- 
est blot on the historian’s page* 
If there be any such present, let 
them offer up their prejudices, a mer- 
itorious sacrifice on the altar of truth, 
for they little know the ills they aim at. 

Could the enemy of this instiution 
accomplish his fell purpose, he would 
close the door that is ever inviting 
the beninigbted traveller to refresh- 
ment and repose; he would palsy the 
hand that is extended to feed the 
famished mendicant, and snatch from 
its grasp the crutch of decrepitude, 
he would dash front its hold, the cup 
that is to pour oil into the wounds 
of a war-worn soldier, and rend the 
bandage that is to bind them. 

In imitation of him whose say- 
ings are worthy of all manner of 
acceptation, 1 can only offer up his 
ardent ejaculation, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

Brethren, 

In conclusion, suffer me to ap- 
proach you in the character of a 
monitor. Let me exhort you to pre- 
serve inviolate the mysteries of the 
order; for they are the pillars on 
which rest the basis of the whole 
temple. .Remove them, and the 
structure, whose high antiquity and 
inimitable grandeur, has astonished 
the world, for near six thousand years, 
tumbles at once in promiscuous ruin 
to the ground. To obtain from 
masons a knowledge of their mys- 
teries, has ever been the favourite 
object of despots, and tyrants; the 
invention of human ingenuity has 
been exhausted to accomplish this 
unholy purpose; even the tortures 
of the infernal Inquisition have been 
applied. The miserable victim of 
brutal curiosity is extended on the 
rack, the eye balls start from their 
sockets; every nerve aud fibre is 
rent in twain ; but the lips of the 
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expiring man, are sealed in holy ; 
silence! the secret is locked in 
his faithful bosom, and ^descends 
with him to the grave — 

“ Manet alia mente repost urn.” 

If there be an object in creation, 
that should merit the admiration of 
mankind, and the smiles of Heaven, 
it must be the man whose life is 
devoted to the cause of suffering 
humanity. His youth is the dawn- 
ing of every virtue, and when he 
has passed the acme of manhood, 
and begins to tread the down-hill 
of life, he retraces in perspective 
the actions of his youth, and 
throughout the chequered page 
that records his histoir, sees no 
blot, no stain. Ilis departure is 
the close of a tranquil evening; 
no cloud obscures his rising son; 
no storm deforms his closing day. 
Brethren, 

Go thou and do likewise; let 
your end be like his, and when 
the last hour draws near, and hu- 
man institutions begin to fade 
from the sight, your eyes as with 
an immortal glance, shall penetrate 
the veil that bounds the ken of 
mortal vision, and rest with exstacy 
on scenes beyond, where the bright- 
est hopes shall be realized. 

From the Masonic Casket. 
Mr. Editor, 

The following was spoken by a 
virtuous young mason, when called 
on for a sentiment , while at refresh- 
ment* He first spake of the happi- 
ness he enjoyed in meeting with his 
brethren in the lodge, and the pleas- 
ing instruction contained in the lec- 
tures, then preceded as follows: 

" When I see around me, multi- 
tudes of human beings ; inhabitants 
of the same planet ; some rising to 
wealth, opulence, and power, while 
ethers, apparently more deserving 
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by them are slighted, sunk into pov- 
erty, disgrace, and despair; wbea 
I see the pampered monarch on 
his throne, heedless of the conditions 
of all but himself, while his fwiddal 
and industrious subjects are fighting 
his battles, by sea, and by land, at 
the hazard of life, and every thing 
that is dear to them — I pause — and 
ask— Hath God thus ordained that 
men should live ? 

“ When 1 see around this ahar, 
all classes and denominations made 
equal ; the king on a level with has 
subjects, the subjects equal to the 
prince, I smile delighted ; for So, 
hath God ordained that men should 
live. 

“ When I see one nation arrayed 
in arms against another ; see them 
rush to the field of battle, with ven- 
geance in their hearts, and weapons 
of death in their hands; see them 
kill and destroy each other as they 
would beasts of prey, though all of 
the same kindred, and descendants 
from the same heavenly parent ; I 
am astonished — hath God thus or- 
dained that men should five ? 

a But when I see arood the shrine 
of our order, the bloody warriors of 
each party, united in one cause, heal- 
ing each others wounds, and guiding 
each other to safety and happiness, 
my heart throbs with joy, So hath 
God ordained that men should live. 

u When I see among my own 
friends and kindred, brother differing 
from brother, both striving to injure 
each other, in property, character, 
or feelings, and when I look into my 
own heart, and find myself implica- 
ted in this violation of that true faith, 
which all should hold sacred, I shud- 
der at the thought hath God thus or- 
dained that men should live ? 

“ But when I meet within these 
walls, the oppressor and the oppress- 
ed, die accuser and the accused, the 
offender cheerfully asking pardon, 
and the offended as cheerfully gnufe 
ing it, when I see enemies becom- 
ing friends, no longer warring with 
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each other, bpt forgetting each oth- 
er’s faults, and applauding each oth- 
er’s virtues, tnen my whole Sdul is 
animated with joy and gladness, if I 
weep it is to contribute a tear of grat- 
itude to the God of virtue, who first 
instigated me to become a member 
of this holy order, where all is peace 
and harmony, all forgiVenessj all 
kindness, and brotherly love. So, 
hath God ordained that men should 
live: 

- “ Now, my brethren, lei us all, 
when abroad in the world, unite in 
this noble calling, of quelling dis- 
cords, stilling the tongue of slander, 
and promoting peace and harmony, 


among atyour fellow travellers on the 
high iroad to that heavenly mansion 
to which our lectures allude. Let 
tis endeavour to heal the wounded 
hearts of those whose misfortunes 
have made them melancholy, by 
contributing our mite to their good 
names, and offering excuses for their 
faults. Let us endeavour to promote* 
such a confidence in each outer that 
no one will be afraid to open his 
whole soul to his brother, and dis- 
close his afflictions and their causes, 
then it will be found, to the end, that 
So, hath God ordained that free and 
accepted masons should live.”. 


THE SCOTTISH KIRK* 

As a wild rake that courts a virgin fair, 

And tries in Vain her virtue to ensnare. 

Though what he calls his heay’n he may obtain, 

By putting on the matrimonial chain: 

At length enrag’d to find she still is chaste, 

Her modest fame maliciously would blast $ 

So some at our fraternity do rail, • 

Because our secrets we so well conceal, 

And curse the sentry with the flaming sword, 

That keeps eve-droppers from the masons’ word j 
Though, rightly introduc’d, all true men may 
Obtain our secrets in a lawful way. 

They’d have us counter to our honour run ; 

Do what they’ll blame us for when done $ 

And when they find their teasing will not do, 
Blinded with anger, height of folly shoy, «? 

By railing at the thing they do not know. 

Wot so the assembly of the Scottish kirk, 

Their wisdoms went a wiser way to work : 

When they were told that masons practis’d charms, 
Invok’d the de’ii, and rais’d tempestuous storms, 
Two of their body prudently they sent, 

To learn what could by masonry be meant. 
Admitted to the lodge and treated well, 

At their return the assembly hop’d they’d tell. 

“ We say nea mere than this,” they both reply’dj 
u Do what we’ve done, and ye’ll be satisfy’d.” 

* Church. 
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Extract of a letter from brother 
John Mann , junior, master of 
Union Lodge, Oxford, Newhamjf- 
s/tire , to the editor of the Mason- 
ic Casket . 

Dear Sir, 

Last week I was presented with 
your first number of die Masonic 
Casket, which l pemtd, and Was 
pleased with. Should the future B 
numbers be filled with useful and in- y 
teresting matter, I think it may be y 
profitable to yourself, and promote 
the honour and utility of the society | 
of wjjfch you* are a member. ° 

Permit OTCy dear brother, to sug- 
gest the necessity of a moral and re- 
ligious reform among our brethren, 
and in all our lodges. Our Great 
High Priest will not meet with and 
bless us, until we seek him more 
earnestly, constantly , and fervently . 
Will fou let your Casket aid tt» this 
happy work r It is time that ma- 
sons should view and believe, as an- 
ciently, that our institution is, and 
ought to be, religious , as well as 
moral. 


German Frecett. 

God suffers men , to partake of 
unlimited and eternal happiness. 
Strive to resemble this divine origin- 
al, by making all mankind as hap- 
m thou canst; nothing good can 
imagined, which ought not to be 
an object of thy activity. Let ef- 
fectual and universal benevolence 
be the plumbline of thy actions. — 
Anticipate the cries of the misera- 
ble, or, at least, do not reman insen- 
sible to them. 


For the Masonic Register. 
My Dear Brother Pratt, 

'I send you this short defence of 
masonry, which was from die pen of 
a worthy brother, and request, if it 
meet your approbation, you would 


give it a place in your Masonic Mag? 
azine. ■ * 

I am, dear sir, your brother 
in the bonds of masonry, 
W* K. T. 

Princeton, S. J. April, 1823*. 

Defence of Masonrt* 

The ark of freemasonry has often 
been assailed with the utmost vio- 
lence. Calumniators have employ- 
ed their pens dipped in the venom 
of malice, to pollute its purity. 
Their satanie shafts have been lev- 
elled against its very vitals: bat 
amidst all these attacks, it has re- 
mained unshaken ; and standing on 
; the pillars of peace and bene* olence, 

> defies the feeble assaults of Its ene- 
mies. Hereyfrhmdship, order, har- 
mony, truth, and purity, are blended 
together like the colour* of the rain- 
bow, forming an arch of unrivalled 
beauty. But the objector coming 
forward, says it is a secret, and 
therefore a violation of the com- 
mand. 41 let your light shine befeve 
men," &c* But let us weigh this 
objection; and discover its fallacy* 
How are we to “ let our light shiqe 
before me*?" By hving a life cor- 
respondent to our profession* Let as 
scrutinize the life of the genuine 
mason. We behold him actuated 
by principles that dignify and exalt 
human nature ; moved by these feel- 
ings, which only could arise in a 
heart imbued with the most refined 
benevolence, and possessed with the 
greatest purity of intention. There- 
fore the mason dee* 46 let hts light 
shine before men*” Can any ooe 
doubt this assertion? I would ask 
him, what have masons done in 
.Hartford and Newhaven, Connec- 
ticut, and in Louisville, Kentucky? 
They have formed Missionary Soci- 
eties, whose operations will undoubt- 
edly be coextensive with the globe; 
i and whose influence will be felt, in 
the most remote corners of the earth. 
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Does not this display benevolence 
of soul, and a flame of love enkin- 
dled by u Heaven’s own fire?’’ This 
spark has long glowed in their bo- 
soms, till at length it bursts forth in a 
resistless flame, which like the elec- 
tric fluid, will communicate from 
bosom to bosom, and from lodge 
to lodge, until every freemason, 
from Maine to New-Orleans, shall 
listen to the cry of distress, wafted 
to America, from the shores of 
Western Asia. Will any object, 
because it has not manifested itself 
before ? I would ask, why has the 
fire of benevolence been so long 
concealed in the Christian’s heait? 
This interrogatory is equally appli- 
cable to both, and the same reasons 
may be assigned. The darkness, 
which has so long brooded over the 
world, is now retiring before the full 
blaze of sacred truth, and the morn- 
ing star of masonry begins to shine 
forth in its native beauty. But the 
objector continues, “this is not the 
character of every member of that 
fraternity.” I would ask is there a- 
jiy association of men in this pollu- 
ted world, whose purity remains un- 
sullied. Where shall we look? not 
among any society of fallen man, 
not even the church. Therefore 
this objection can have no greater 
weight, than it would if brought 
against the truth pf the Christian 
religion. How dare any one . in- 
veigh against Christ, and his disci- 
ples, because a vile traitor was found 
jit their number? Why then is this 
uncharitable disposition manifested 
towards the members of the mason- 
ic fraternity? The fact, that it is a 
secret, does no more militate agaipst 
masonry, than it does against the 
councils of the cabinet, because ev- 
ery subject is not acquainted with 
them. What would be said of a 
commanding officer in the army pr j 
navy, who should disclose all his im- 
portant plans to every private and 
servant ? All would at once say, that 
the disclosure would have the most 


direct tendency to defeat his own 
plans, and ruin his country. The 
same would be said of our national 
councils, should their members bla- 
zon abroad every secret purpose 
and design. Then why is the ma- 
son calumniated, because he does not 
develope the secret mysteries of his 
fraternity ? Should we tear the vail 
from its sanctuary, how soon would 
it be polluted by the unhallowed 
touch? Impostors would entrench 
themselves in its purity, and avail 
themselves of the true masonic rites. 
Is the exclusion of females brought 
forward as ail objection? It is nu- 
gatory. For this is necessary to sc- 
ience the venemous tongue of slan- 
der, and to ward off the darts of 
calumny. The argument of Gama- 
liel, clothed in aU its force, stands 
up in defence of masonry, “ for if 
this counsel, or this work, be of men, 
it will come to nought.” But how 
far otherwise has it been? Masonry, # 
and the doctrines of the bible have * 
remained unsullied, and unmoved, 
while empires, and all the ensigns 
of royalty, and the splendid associ- 
ations of men, have been corrupted, 
and buried in oblivion. The pro- 
tecting wing of Providence, has long 
brooded over this fraternity, ana 
sheltered it from impending min. 
Tli is proves that it has been design- 
ed by the Supreme Arbiter of events^ 
as a mighty engine, to demolish the 
kingdom of satan. The mom of 
inasonie exertions, has already be- 
gun to dawn, and soon the arrows of 
light will pierce the kingdom of the 
prince of darkness. No longer, l 
trust, can it be said to that fraternity, 
in the languageof contempt, shew 
us your fruit, that we may judge. 
No$ that tree planted in a soil like 
America, can no longer cease to 
produce the richest fruit. That vine 
will soon send forth its branches to 
the ends of the earth, loaded with 
the choicest clusters, ft it asked 
what are the advantages of mason^ 
ry> I answer, the Uue principles of 
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masonry have a tendency to make 
men wiser, better, and happier ; %o war 
against that fiend-like spirit which 
reigns in the depraved heart of man: 
and they even stay the hand, lifted 
in vengeance against his neighbour. 
How many consigned fbr perpetual 
imprisonment have been released 
by discovering their claims to frater- 
nal protection ! How many doom- 
ed to roast around the stake, to 
writhe upon the rack, and to agon- 
ize under the torturing hand of sav- 
age cruelty, have regained their 
freedom, by exhibiting the ties which 
hold freemasonry inviolate ! The 
burnished steel levelled at the heart 
of a brother, has often been with- 
drawn, upon the discovery of true 
masonic signs. From whence re- 
sults such mighty advantages? can a 
corrupt fountain send forth pure 
streams? can an association adapt- 
ed to foster the corrupt propensities 
of our nature, as has been said of 
this, overflow with such pure benev- 
olence? the conclusion in favour of 
masonry, indeed seen}* almost irre- 
sistibly to force itself upon the mind 
of every reflecting person. But 
It will operate more gloriously in 
spreading the gospel among heath- 
en nations. The masonic missiona- 
ry may go into Arabia, that strong 
hold of Mahomedanism, and preach 
Jesus Christ crucified, even around 
the great impostor’s tomb, and gain 
the attention of his brethren, where 
other persons, from Christian na- 
tions, would be instantly massacred, j 
But another objection is brought for- 
ward, it is said that this benevolence | 
fs from selfish principles, because 
their charity is confined to the mem- 
bers of their own institution. But 
this assertion may pe proved incor- 
rect. But should wq even allow it to 
be true, the principle must be com- 
mendable. For the apostle says, 
as we have therefore opportunity, 
Jet us do good UntQ all men, especial- 
ly jmto them who are of the house- 
bote of faith.” This proves that a pi- 


ous brother is to be* preferred in Chris- 
tian charity, ^by have not the 
fraternity of masons, the same right 
as had the followers of the disciples 
of Christ. Therefore this objection 
would hpve as great bearing against 
the Christian religion as masonry. 
Hence let all the qppoaers to the in- 
stitution of freemasonry, listen to 
the advice of Gamaliel the Jewish 
rabbi, “ if this work be of God ye 
cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found eyen to fight against God.” 

* Amicus Veritatis. 

Princeton, March, 1823. 


The Holy Scriptures. 


The propagation of the gospel 
of the Jtedeeraer, in ifs purity, un? 
connected with the sinister views of 
any party, or sect, is an object wor- 
thy the attention of all societies, 
and particularly that of Free and 
Accepted Masons; inasmuch as the 
fundamental principles of our op- 
der, are founded on those contained 
in the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, which we take for the 
rule of our conduct, and publicly 
acknowledge their Author, as our 
Great Grand Master, and Supreme 
High Priest. But as freemasonry 
acknowledges no distinction of sect 
or party in religion, but admits wor- 
thy ipen of all denominations to 
its priviledges, it would certainly be 
deemed a derogation from the true 
principles of the institution, and to- 
tally destroy that harmony, and bro- 
therly love, which for ages have exis- 
ted among all genuine masons, for 
a body of the fraternity, as ntek , to 
appropriate any part of the funds 
belonging to that body collectively 
to the exclusive support of the doc- 
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trine of. any particular sect or par- 
ty. Hence it follows, that freema- 
sons, as a body, cannot, consistent 
with the ancient landmarks of the 
order, become the patrons of any 
particular foreign or domestic mis- 
sion, however mach their benevo- 
lent hearts may feel for the heathen 
of our own, or foreign countries. — 
Bat there would be po impropriety 
in forming a general Masonic Bi- 
ble Society throughout the United 
States, or the civilized world, to cir- 
pulate the Holy Scriptures, unac- 
companied by sectarian tracts, a- 
mong such of our fellow beings as 
are unable to purchase for them- 
selves; and among the children or 
servants of such parents and mas- 
ters as are unwilling to purchase for 
them; and let the grand, and subor- 
dinate chapters and lodges, make 
such voluntary contributions towards 
its support, as their fonds would al- 
low, or as they should deeip expe- 
dient. 

All the Christian denominations 
agree, that the bible contains the 
words of pternal life, that it is given 
by the inspiration of God, and that 
there is no. other name given under 
Heaven whereby men can be saved, 
than the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In this freemasons fully 
coincide, by having the bible con- 
tinually before their eye§, both in 
their lodges and chapters, and by 
carrying it in all their public pro- 
cessions, thu$ exhibiting fo the world, 
that this sacred volume is the great 
ptGHT or masonry ; and that every 
freemason is most solemnly bound to 
observe the precepts therein contain- 
ed ; too mahy examples to the con- 
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tcary notwithstanding. Of course, 
nothing would conduce more to the 
honour or vital interest of the frater- 
nity, than a dissemination of the 
word of God among the destitute, 
and an inculcation of its sacred 
truths. Perhaps there is no associ- 
ation of men on the face of the 
earth, who have been more highly 
favoured by -the Supreme Being, and 
none owe a greater debt of grati- 
tude to our divine Master, both m a 
collective, and individual capacity, 
tlwn that of freemasons ; inasmuch 
as its chain, which reaches from one 
end of the known world to the other, 
has remained unbroken, through a 
long series of revolving ages, not- 
withstanding the united exertions of 
superstition and despotism, to break 
ft in pieces. How gteat then is our 
accountability? We profess to be 
“ sons of light,” and to have re- 
ceived more light than the rest of 
| mankind. Are we not then more 
accountable? Will not our Grand 
r Master hold us responsible for the 
manner in which we have used the^ 
light he has given us, how we have 
“let qur light shine before men” 
and how we have improved the sin r 
gular advantages he has given ur 
above others? Let every freemason 
put these questions to himself, and 
consider the subject candidly, and 
he will surely answer in the affirma- 
tive, and if he is wise, govern him- 
self accordingly. 

Yfe were drawn to the above re- 
mark? by reading the foregoing 
communication relative to the es- 
tablishment of misionary societies. 
We had no information of any pro- 
ceeding of the kind, either in Lou- 
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isville or Hartford, till received 
from our correspondent at Prince- 
ton ; but we have documents before 
us showing the establishment of a 
society in Newhavcn, called the 
“ Newhmmn Masonic Palestine Mis- 
sionary Society ,” the sole object of 
which appears to be “to raise funds 
to be paid to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, to be by them exclusively ap- 
propriated to the diffusion of the 
Holy Scriptures among benighted 
heathen people, and our Jewish 
brethren, and others in Palestine.” 
This institution appeals to be pat- 
ronized by many worthy brethren 
and companions, but not under the 
sanction of any corporate body of 
masons ; and Hiram lodge of New- 
haven, have published resolutions 
disclaiming all connection with said 
society, and their disapprobation of 
said society’s assuming the masonic 
character; “ inasmuch,” they say, 
u as the objects of said society have 
a sectarian tendency,” &c. The 
following brethren are the officers; 

Hezekiah Hotchkiss, president 

Reverend B. M. Hill, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Philip Saunders, treasurer. | 

M. A. Durrand, corresponding! 
secretary. 

- Sebastian M. Dutton, recording 
secretary. 

Jeremy L. Cross, Zebu} Bradley, 
Joel Atwater, and W. Board man, di- 
rectors. I 

Brother Cross’s Charts. 

With a high degree of pleasure, 
we copy the following article from 
the Connecticut Herald, published 


in Newhavcn ; perfectly coinciding 
with the writer, respecting the first 
mentioned book, having perused it 
with great satisfaction. The Tem- 
plar’s Chart, we have not yet seen, 
but from the well known character 
of the author, both in high masonic 
acquirements, and in the diffusien 
of moral and religious precepts, we 
cannot entertain an idea, that the 
merits of the work are over-rated. 
The work is fiwr sale by the author’s 
agent, Mr, John P. Haven, No. 182 
Broadway, New- York. 


MASONIC. 

Of the means which have been 
used within the last five years, to 
elevate the character of the masonic 
institution in this country, few have 
been more effectual than the publi- 
cation of the Masonic Chart, by the 
right worshipful Jeremy L. Cross, 
grand lecturer. The book has been 
sanctioned, and recommended, by 
the general grand chapter of the 
United States ; and, it is believed, 
has been generally adopted by the 
several subordinate chapters and 
lodges in this country. It has bad 
the happy tendency of producing 
an uniformity in the lectures, and 
mode of working. Its extensive 
circulation among the craft, cannot 
fail to be desired, by every brother 
acquainted with its merits. Those 
who have received the higher de- 
grees of masonry, will be gratified 
to learn, that a book, called the 
Templar’s Chart, has lately been 
published by the same author-— 
This is a work of merit, and prom* 
ises great benefit to the fraternity. 
The emblems are judiciously arran- 
ged, and the mode of working much 
simplified. The importance of this 
work cannot fail to be acknowleged 
by evevy well informed knight. Its 
tendency will be, to induce a uniform 
mode of working in their degrees, 
throughout the country. It is much 
Digitized by Google 



io &e hoped, that the attention of the 
fraternity may be directed to a work, 
from which we have reason to expect 
much benefit. The ability of Mr. 
Cross to prepare a work of this kind, 
cannot be doubted by any one, ac- 
quainted with his masonic acquire- 
ments. 
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MISCJSLi LANEOUS. 

For the Masonic Register. 
Mr. Pratt, 

I have lately met with a volumi- 
nous work, published in London,- 
during the present year, 1823, and 
entitled u PubUt Character *$ of all 
Nations As it is the only copy 
that has reached this counpry, I have 
concluded to transcribe, for your 
Regiser, a number of the sketches. 
The present war against the liberty 
af Spain, being particularly interest- 
ing to the people of this country, I 
have transmitted, for prior insertion, 
all the distinguished officers that are 
m comiAand, both in the Spanish 
and French armies. Amotog the 
first, your readers will be pleased to 
see, Mina, Milans, The Empecina- 
do, Abisbal, and others. In the lat- 
ter description, they will find every 
name of note, from Moncey, to Cas- 
tex, and Donnadieu. In addition to 
the persons there employed, I have 
sent you a full series of all the French 
heroes, now living, that were in the 
battle of Waterloo. I have been the 
rather induced to furnish you with 
the last mentioned sketches, in con- 
sequence of the singular and ungen- 
erous neglect that has attended the 
gigantic, though unsuccessful efforts 
of those “champions of freedom.” 
There is scarcely a centurion of the 
British army, that exerted himself 
on that day, that has not obtained a 
niche in some periodical repository. 
Sinclair, the sergeant, and Shaw, the 
desperate life-guardsman, have been 
the theme of every gazette, or pan- 
orama, in Great Britain ; while on 
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the other hand, several lieutenant- 
generals, of the unsuccessful army, 
commanders indeed of twenty thou- 
sand men, from the peculiar situa- 
tion of their own country, and the 
natural prejudice of their national 
enemies, have not even been named 
as participators in that sanguinary 
and eventful struggle. Some of the 
individuals, comprised in this last 
classification, have now become the 
more interesting, from subsequent 
circumstances : such is the case of 
Bertrand, the faithful follower of Na- 
poleon; general Foy, the intrepid 
leader of the liberal party, in the 
chamber of delegates; and count 
Flahaut, the progenitor of the fu- 
ture heirs of an English peerage. 

All these biographical notices 
have been revised, and a number of 
them have received material addi- 
tions, in order to render them as in- 
teresting as possible ; yet it will be 
obvious to the reader, that they owe 
nothing to the blandishments of com- 
position, and are to be received (ac- 
cording to the intention of the En- 
glish publisher) as a plain unassum- 
ing* record of tfie deeds of men, who 
hereafter may occupy the pages of 
a more durable work, than a period- 
ical magazine. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

Ncw-York, June, 1823. 

-SKETCHES OF LIVING 
CHARACTERS. 

GENERAL MINA. 

Don Francisco Espoz v Mina, 
one of the most distinguished of the 
Spanish patriots, is a native of Na- 
varre, and was born in 1782, at the 
village of Ydocin, about two miles 
from Pampeluna. By some he has 
been represented as the son of a mere 
peasant, a circumstance which, if 
true, would only enhance his merit ; 
but he is, in fact, of a family of con- 
sequence. During the war against 
the French, his nephew, Don Xa- 
vier Mina, then a student at the Uni- 
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versity of Saragossa, raised a gue- potism. Disgusted with die Co 
rilla cdrps, with which he performed duct of Ferdinand, and having iru k- 
several spirited exploits. Xavier lessly remonstrated with hipii, been* 
being taken prisoner in 1810, '(he leavoilied to persuade the other 
command of the corps was transfer- Spanish generals, in die capital, to 
red to Francipco, who soon render- join with him, and niake an effort in 
ed his name the terror of the French, the cause of freedom; but his inten- 
Brave, active, indefatigable, full of tions were gendered abortive, by the 
resources, and possessed of an ad- baneful influence of the priesthood, 
in ir able presence of mind, he inces- Mina then hastened to Nayanne, with 
santly harassed, and wore down the determinatiortof putting himself 
the strength of the enemy, not on- at the head of his division ; but be 
ly in Navarre, but in the neighbour- found that the new captain general 
ing provinces of Alava and Ara- had dismissed the troops which com* 
gou. Sdcli was the rapidity of his posed it. He, however, gained over 
movements that ndtlung could es- the garrisori of Pampeiuna, and was 
cape him ; not a convoy, not a de- on the point of proclaiming die con* 
tachment could move from one] stitution, when his plan was £hisu*- 
place to anothe**, that he did not ted by die pusillanimity of sotae of 
rush upon it, and in almost every the officers. He had now no re- 
instance he was successful. The source, but to seek an asylum in 
loss which the French sustained, in France, and he reached Pgiis in 
this kind of warfare was, inealeu- safety. While he was residing in 
lable ; while his was trifling* as the the French capital, he was arrested 
accuracy of the intelligence which by the commissary of police, whom 
lie received prevented him from ev- the Spanish ambassador had persup- 
er being surprised, and when he was ded,o? rather bribed, to commit this 
far outnumbered, his troops d isband- act of insolence and injustice. On 
ed by signal, and reunited again this occasion Louis behaved in a 
in a few hours, and resumed offen- manner which Was highly honours- 
sive operations. It was in vain, that ble to him. He turned the cortwussS- 
- to exterminate his division, the ene- ry out of his place, insisted on (be am- 
my poured 25,000 men into Navar- bassador being recalled, and not onlj 
re. He not only stood his ground, released Mina, but granted him a 
but eventually remained msater of pension of 6000 francs. The Spw- 
the province. He was, in fact, oft- ish general was not ungrateful : be 
en denominated, the king of Navar- refused to have an y intercourse wbst- 
re. In 1 8 1 1 , the regency gave him ever with Napoleon, quitted France, 
the rank of colonel ; in 1812, that joined the king at Ghent, and re- 
ef brigadfbr-general ; and soon af- turned with him to Paris. Till the 
ter, that of general. His force, in army at Cadiz raised the standard of 
1813, consisted of 11,000 infantry, freedom, he continued to live very 
and 2500 cavalry, and with this he privately in France 5 but as soon at 
co-operated in the siege of Pampe- that event took place, lie hurried 
luna, and recovered Saragossa, Mon- back to Navarre, collected a few 
gon, Tafalla, Jaca, and various oth- hundreds of his followers, issued & 
er places. When peace was con- proclamation, calling on the rest to 
eluded, he was besieging St Jean join him, and was advancing again* 
Pied de Port. After having put his Pampeiuna, when a deputation was 
division into quarters, he went to sent to him by .the inhabitants, to in- 
Madrid, and had the mortification form, him that the city had accepted 
to find, that he had been labouring the new constitution. After the 
only for the re-establishment of des- king had submitted to the. new or- 
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der of things, Mina was appointed 
captain general of Navarre. His tal- 
ents, however, were soon required in 
the field. A few fanatics and lovers 
of despotism having succeeded ijv 
exciting a formidable insurrection in 
Catalonia, Mina was entrusted with 
the command of the army destined 
to act against them. The rugged na- 
ture of the country in which he was 
placed, the weakuess of line own ar- 
my, and the strength of the rebels, 
rendered liis operations seemingly 
tardy at the outset, and the ultra-roy- 
alists began to manifest the utmost 
confidence and exultation. But they 
soon discovered that they had wo- 
lully miscalculated. Mina was too 
prudent to commit any thing to 
chance, when a repulse might have 
been productive of disastrous conse- 
quences ; but as soon as lie had ful- 
ly prepared every thing for the con- 
flict, he attacked the bands of the 
traitors w ith his wonted impetuosity, 
routed them in several encounters, 
and drove them before him, in the 
utmost confusion, over the Pyrrenean 
frontier, into the French territory. 
These victories have increased his 
fame throughout Europe, and he is 
regarded as the most experienced 
general in Spain, and as the sheet an- 
chor of the constitutional cause. In 
the present contest, Mina continues 
to hold the same command, and is 
opposed to the left invading corps of 
the French army under marshal Mon- 
cey, in the mountains of Catalonia. 


BALLASTEROS. 

Francis Ballasteros was born 
at Saragossa in 1770. In 1793, be- 
ing first lieutenant in the volunteers of 
Arragon, he so greatly distinguished 
himself, that he was raised to the rank 
of captain, during the campaign in 
Catalonia. He was accused, in 1 804, 
of having fraudulently received 3000 
rations, and .was deprived of his com- 
mand ; but through the Interest of the 
Prince of Peace, he obtained employ 
vol. ii. 33 
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in the command of the custom house 
officers of Asturias. He filled the 
same situation in 1808, when the 
French invaded Spain. The Junta 
of Asturias confided to hint the com- 
mand of a regiment, and he became 
a brigadier, and afterwards marshal 
de camp. At that time the army of 
Castile was commanded by Blake 
and Castanos. Ballasteros gave re- 
peated proofs of his bravery in differ- 
ent battles, and eventually was one 
of the Spanish generals, who, when 
the duke of Wellington appeared in 
the Peninsula, at the head of the Brit- 
ish, contested with him the command 
in chief of the Spanish armies. On. 
the coi tes deciding iu favour of the 
duke, Ballasteros retired from die 
service, and he published a memorial, 
to justify himself from the charge of 
having, through jealousy, caused the 
failure of several important military 
operations. When Ferdinand VII, 
returned to Spain, he conferred his 
protection on Ballasteros, and appoint- 
ed him minister of war in 1815 ; 
but subsequently he was dismissed, 
and placed on hajf pay. * On this he 
retired to Valladolid. In the present 
war, Ballasteros commands an army 
of about 15,000 men, covering the 
province of Navarre. 


ABISBAL. 

General O’Donnel, Court A* 
bisbal, was born in Andalusia, about 
1770, oF Irish parents, entered into 
the royal guards at the age of fifteen, 
served against the French in die war 
from 1793 to 1795, and was remark- 
si for his talents and bravery. When 
the French invaded Spain in 1808, 
O’Donnel was a major, and during 
the course of the war, he rose to be a 
marshal de camp. In the campaign 
of 1813, he displayed so much activ- 
ity against the French, that he was 
recompensed with the title of count 
de lYvbisbal. In 1814, however, 
he was first imprisoned, and then 
banished,. by the con^>0ga%riting 
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which he had published against them. 
But when Ferdinand overthrew the 
constitution, be particularly distin- 
guished O’Donne! by his favour. The 
count was made captain general of the 
kingdom of Seville, and in 1815 was 
appointed commander of the Spanish 
army, which was destined to act a- 
gainst Napoleon, after his return from 
Elba. In 1819 he was placed at 
the head of the troops which were 
collected at Cadiz, for the purpose 
of subjugating the Americans; but 
in July, a conspiracy broke out in 
the camp, the object of which was, 
So compel the king to grant a consti- 
tution to bis subjects. The expedition 
was thus rendered abortive, though 
the conspiracy was crushed for a time. 
After the revolution, which restored 
freedom to Spain, he was, on account 
of his equivocal conduct, for a long 
time in disgrace ; but has since been 
restored to his rank, and now com- 
mands the forces stationed in Mad- 
rid.* 

* Since the receipt of the 'foregoing, 
from our respectable correspondent, in- 
telligence has been received of the defec- 
tion of this commander, to the cause of 
his country, he having joined himself to 
the interests of the invading foe. From 
the former ambiguous conduct of this 
modern Arnold, we think nothing better 
could have been expected ; and it is real- 
ty surprising, that the friends of liberty 
in Spain, should ever have suffered a 
man of his character to remain, for a sin- 
gle moment, in command of any portion 
of their forces. Edit . Mat* Register. 


MILANS. 

This patriotic Spanish officer was, 
during several campaigns, the com- 
panion and friend of the brave and 
unfortunate Lacy. In the disastrous 
enterprise of that patriotic chief, he 
was one of his most active coadju- 
tors. The attempt having failed. 
Milans, to avoid a similar late, leu 


his wife and daughter, and taking 
with him two infant sons, succeeded 
in reaching the small fishing town 
of Badalotia, whence he embarked 
for Gibralter. From that place he 
sailed to Buenos Ayres, and was 
eminently useful to the cause of 
freedom in the new world. As soon as 
he heard of the revolution in Spain, 
in 1820, he returned home, and on 
landing at Barcelona, where he found 
his wife and daughter waiting to 
meet him, he was received by die 
authorities with great rejoicings and 
congratulation. He was soon ap- 
pointed to a command in Catalonia, 
where he distinguished himself a- 
gainst the army of the faith; and is, 
by the recent accounts, now contend- 
ing with a corps of Moncey’s divi- 
sion. 

EMPECINADO. 

Don Juan Mabtin. This patri- 
otic Spaniard, who during the war 
between France and Spain, was bet- 
ter known by the name of* The 
Empecinado , 1 ” is said to be of a 
humble family in the province of 
Leon. The appellation he has 
so generally received of Em£ed- 
nado, or the pitched, (from pez t 
pitch), is by some, said to have 
been given him in consequence of 
his native village being chiefly in- 
habited by Shoemakers, or from 
the natural rauddiness of the soO; 
others, however, and with more pro- 
bability, derive it from the circum- 
stance of his having, in the first par- 
oxysm of grief, after the murder of 
his whole family, by the French, 
smeared himself with pitch, while he 
vowed unceasing vengeance, as long 
as one of them remained alive in Ins 
native country. At first he was the 
leader of a small guerilla band, but 
he soon gmthered round him a for- 
midable force, with which he bams- 
sed the enemy, particularly in the 
vicinity of Madrid, and the province 
of Guadalaxara. He repeatedly 
routed the Frenck trqpps, and Jo- 
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sept) Bonaparte himself was more 
than once in danger of falling into 
his hands. Ferdinand, on his re- 
turn, gave him the rank of major 
general But though the Empeci- 
nado bad fought tordeliver his coun- 
try, and restore his sovereign, he 
had not intended to establish despo- 
tism, and he therefore witnessed with 
disgust, the measures which were 
adopted by Ferdinand. Early in 
1815, he put into the king’s hands, 
a strong remonstrance against those 
tyrannical acts, and refused to leave 
Madrid until he was assured that the 
monarch, as well as his ministers, had 
seen the memorial. Having retired 
to Leon, no immediate punishment 
was directed agamst him ; but in the 
following year, he was abruptly tom 
from his home, and sent to the cas- 
tle of Mongon,in Arragon, where he 
was confined for some time. After 
tlie re-establishment of the cortes, 
he was employed in suppressing the 
insurrectionary movements of the 
royalists, in which service he display- 
ed his usual decision and enterprise. 

Since the present invasion he is 
again in armband the French army 
has already experienced the effects 
of his determined hostility to the 
eiiemies of liberal principles, and of 
his countiy. 

MORILLO. 

Don Pablo Morillo. This offi- 
cer, a man of courage and talent, but 
who has stained his character, by 
his conduct in the new world, is said 
to have been originally a sergeant 
of artillery in the marines. During 
the war carried on by the Spaniards 
against Napoleon, he raised a gue- 
rilla corps, at the bead of which he 
soon acquired reputation. His first 
exploit was his obstinate defence of 
the bridge of Puente del Conde, in 
Estremadura, aud this was soon suc- 
ceeded by the capture of Vigo in 
Galicia, where he co-operated with 
the British. On the latter occasion 


he acted as commander in chief of 
the Spaniards, and was desired, by 
his men, to assume the title of coli 
nel, the French governor having 
hesitated to capitulate to any officer 
of inferior rank. His colonelcy was 
confirmed to him by the central jun- 
ta. He was promoted to be a gen- 
eral in the course of the war, and 
he distinguished himself greatly on 
several occasions, particularly at the 
battles of Vittoria, and the Nivelle. 
His activity was such, that he gain- 
ed the appellation of Wellington’s 
Cossac. In 1 8 15, when the Spanish 
government resolved to make a stren- 
uous effort to recover its authority 
over the South A merican colonies, 
Morillo was placed at the head of 
the expedition, consisting of 12,000 
men. While Morillo was preparing 
to embark his troops, measures were 
adopted by the patriots, to bring 
them and their leader over to the 
popular cause. Morillo is said to 
have at first undertaken to play the 
part, which was afterwards so glori- 
ously assumed by Riego and Quiro- 
ga, but to have soon repented of his 
acquiescence, and betrayed the plan 
to the government. He then set sail 
for the new world. As was to be 
expected, this veteran force was at 
first successful against the inexperi- 
enced levies of the A mericans. Mo- 
rillo began by the siege of Cartha- 
gena, and he entered that city in 
December 1815, after having expe- 
rienced a glorious resistance from 
the inadequate and exhausted garri- 
son, which, at last, succeeded in 
opening a passage through the block* 
ading squadron. While the siege 
was carrying on, he rendered himself 
ihateful to the Venezuelans by the 
confiscation of property, and the 
cruelties which he committed. A fier 
the fall of Carthagena, he inarched 
into New Granada, and reduced the 
province ; and here again he had 
recourse to the system of bloodshed 
and pillage. For a while the spirit 
of the Americans seemed to be ex- 
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tinct, bot in 1 8 17> it was again reus- ; 
ed by Bolivar, Paez, Arismendi, and 
other generals, and MoriUo was de- 
feated in several engagements. In 
the campaign of 1818, the two par- 
ties experienced alternate success, 
though, on the whole, the advantage 
was in favour of the independent 
cause, and in the following year the 
balance turned decidedly against the 
Spanish general. He was routed in 
several actions, and was entirely driv- 
en from New Granada, and n great 
part of Caraccas. On the intelligence 
of tlie Spanish revolution in 1820, 
an armistice was concluded between 
the contending forces, and towards 
the close of the year, Mori llo return- 
ed to Spain. His pa^t conduct had 
given the court reason to hope that 
he would favour the cause of despo- 
tism ; yet either from prudence, or 
conviction, he joined the patriots, 
and for a while he held the situation 
of political chief of Madrid ; but be- 
ing viewed with some suspicion, by 
the liberal party, he was afterwards 
removed. In the present contest be- 
tween Spain and France, general 
MoriUo commands the army of re- 
serve, stationed in Galicia. 


ALAVA. 

Michael Alava was born at Vit- 
toria, in 1771, entered into the naval 
service as a midshipman, and distin- 
guished himself so much that he was 
speedily raised to the rank of captain 
of a frigate. After the abdication of 
Ferdinand, Alava espoused the cause 
of Joseph, sat in the assembly of nota- 
bles at Bayonne, and signed the con- 
stitution which was drawn up for his 
country, at that place. He was even 
active in preparing for the reception 
of Joseph, at Vittoria, and attended 
that monarch to Madrid. For some 
unknown cause, however, he went 
over to the English, and acquired the 
friendship, and confidence, of lord 
Wellington. He was wounded at the 
battle of Albuera, and the attack of 
Burgos, but was recompensed by a 


rapid advance in the army. He was 
present at the battles of Vittoria and 
Toulouse, in both of which be distin- 
guished himself. 

On his return to Spain, after the 
restoration of Ferdinand, be was im- 
prisoned for a few days, by order of 
that monarch, but was afterwards 
named a commander of one of the 
Spanish military orders, aad lieuten- 
ant general, and was chosen to £H 
the post of ambassador to the king of 
the Netherlands. While be beld this 
latter station, he is said to have se- 
cretly performed many acts of kind- 
ness to his expatriated fellow coun- 
trymen; a conduct which was the 
more meritorious, it being the wish 
of his court that they should be per- 
secuted as much as possible. The 
friendship of Alava for the Duke of 
Wellington, led him to volunteer bis 
assistance in the brief campaign of 
1815, and accordingly be was with 
him as &n aid de camp in the battle 
of Waterloo ; of which action, be af- 
terwards published an account He 
was recalled from the Netherlands in 
1819, and is now a member of the 
cortes, at Seville. 

AUTictffib. 

Charles Beaumont, Count D 5 
Autichamp. All the members of 
this family have been remarkable for 
their attachment to the Boarbom, 
but the most active of them ail b 
the subject of this meinour, who is the 
youngest son of John Louis de Beau- 
mont, recently created dnkeD’Au- 
tichamp. He was born in the year 
1770, and entered into the army at 
the age of twelve years. He semd 
in the constitutional guard of the king, 
during the early part of the French 
revolution, and when the throne was 
overturned, he took shelter m Anjou, 
with the count de la Roche Jacqoe- 
line. They soon signalized them- 
selves as two of the most active chiefs 
in the Vendean war. Bonchamp,oo 
of the bravest and noblest minded of 
the royalist leaders, -was his cousin 
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and brojher-iivlaw, and he gave D’ I 


He was named president of 


Alikichamp the command of one of I the electoral college of Beaupreau, 


the columns of his army, at the siege 
of Nantes. In the course of this war, 


and soon after was raised to the peer- 
age. Count D’ Autichamp is at pres- 


D’ Autichamp encountered innume- ent, commander of the first division, 
rable dangers,* and on one occasion, of the first corps under the duke of 


saved himself amidst the general rout 
of his troops, by clinging to the tail' 
of a hone, which fortunately carried 
him off, uuburt from the held. After 
the destruction of the Vendean ar- 
mies, in 1794, he found a refuge at 
Mans, in tbife house of madame Bella- 
more, where he contracted a friend- 
ship with m wounded colooel of the 
republican hussars, who at the risk of 
his own life, admitted him into his 
troop as instructor, under a feigned 
name. He was included in the paci- 
fication which was afterwards agreed 
to by Charette,and the rest of the 
Vendean chiefs; but he nevertheless, 
endeavoured in 1796, but without ef- 
fect, to renew the war. Subsequent- 
ly to his last attempt, in 1799, which 
was terminated by the signing of a 
treaty with general Hedouville, he 
parent to Paris, and was favourably re- 
ceived by the first consul. While 
Napoleon rem ained lord of the as- 
cendant^flfesticliamp preserved his 
allegiai 4 iB^nim 5 but as soon as 
the sovereign seemed shaken on hisJ 
throne, D’ Autichamp again put him- 
self at the head of the Bourbonists in 
Vendee. Louis, on his ascending the 
throne, rewarded him by promoting 
him to a lieutenant generalship, ma- 
king him a commander of the order of 
St. Louis, and putting him at the head 
of the 14th military division. .Du- 
ring the hundred days of Napoleon’s 
second reign, IP Autichamp once 


Reggio, now marching on* Madrid. 


BOURMONT. 

Louis Augustus Victor Count 
De Gaisne De Bourmont, borii 
in Anjou, in 1773, was an officer in 
the French guards, previous to the 
revolution. He emigrated with the 
Prince de Conde. In 1790 he was 
charged by that prince with a secret 
mission to Nantz. After the capture 
of Weissemberg in 1793, he was sent 
to England, to press the British gov- 
ernment to tjpnsmit the promised 
succours to th^emigrants. In 1799 
he relanded on the northern coasts of 
France, joined Georges, and took an 
active part in the contest, till its ter- 
mination. In 1 800 he went to Paris, 
where he married, and was suspect- 
ed, by the then government, of being 
concerned in the explosion of the in- 
fernal machine in the Rue St. Nicaise. 
He was accordingly arrested, sent tcv 
the Temple, and closely confined. In 
1803, he was removed to the citadel 
of Dijon, and from thence to Besan- 
con. In 1805 he obtained permis- 
sion to retire into Portugal, and the 
sequestration placed on his property 
was removed. He was residing in 
Lisbon, with his family, when Junot, 
in 1808, seized that city; this gene- 
ral comprehended him in the capitu- 
lation, and he returned to France. 
Napoleon offered him the rank of co- 


more raised, in the western depart- U lonel, which M. Bourmont accepted ; 


ments, the standard of the Bourbons. 
The royalists were, however, defeat- 
ed with considerable loss, by general 
Lamarque, and their leaders, with the 
exception of D’ Autichamp, signed a 
treaty of peace. The battle of Wa- 
terloo having restored Louis XVIII, 
M. D’ Auticamp returned to Paris, 
and of coarse, was received with open 


heVas afterwards made a general of 
brigade. He was mentioned in the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814, jn the 
official bulletins, with honour, parti- 
cularly in the affair of Dresden. The 
emperor left him in Nogent with 
1200 men ; he fortified the walls and 
houses of the city, barricadoed the 
streets, and defended the place for 
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two days. On this occasion be was 
wounded In the 'knee. He, on the 
reverses experienced by the French 
arms, was one of the first officers who 
submitted to Louis XVIIPs author- 
ity, and was named by that monarch, 
on the 20th May 1814, commandant 
of the 6th military division, which 
rank he held at Besancon, when Na- 
poleon landed on the shores of Pro- 
vence in 1815. He made every dis- 
position to arrest Napoleon, and when 
Marshal Ney advanced on Lyons, 
M. Bourmont was entrusted with 
the command of a division, but was 
obliged himself to read, in the public 
places, the celebrated proclamation 
against the house of Bourbon. He 
repaired to Paps, where he had the 
address to procure from Napoleon the 
command of a divisi^i of the army, 
destined to oppose the allies on the 
northern frontier. M. de Bourmont 
profited by this command ; and on the 
14th June, 1815, two days previous 
to the battle of Ligny, he quitted his 
division, and w«;nt over to the king at 
Ghent. Appointed by Louis XVIII, 
to command the northern frontier, he 
penetrated into France by Armen- 
tieres, and established his head quar- 
ters at Estans. He afterwards suc- 
ceeded in the capture of Lisle, and 
some other posts in Flanders. He 
was afterwards appointed one of the 
commandants of the divisions of in- 
fantry, of the royal guard in France. 
He at preseut retains the same situa- 
tion in the corps of Count Borde 
Soult, which composes the reserve 
of the army invading Spain. 


CANUEL. 

Simon Canuel was born in 1 7&7, 
and is now lieutenant general. In 
the beginning of the revolution he 
rose rapidly, and was created general 
of division in 1793. He command- 
ed at Lyons, in 1796, and had orders 
from the directory, to declare that 
city in a state of siege. He had pre- 
viously commanded in Vendee, un- 


der generals Westerman andRoowg- 
tiol, who, in their reports to the con- 
vention, often mentioned bins, as a 
very brave officer. Napoleon sel- 
dom gave him any active service, 
and soon placed him on half pay. 
He then retired to Anjou, where he 
purchased an estate, and where be 
remained till the return of the em- 
peror from Elba, when he joined die 
Vendeans, and commanded a corps 
of royalists under general La Rctche 
Jaqueline, when that commander 
fell. Canuel then became chief of 
the staff, and served with great dis- 
tinction. In September, the same 
year, he was chosen a member for 
the department^ of Vienue. When 
in the chamber he proposed, in 1816, 
a law for rewarding the Vendean 
officers who had distinguished them- 
selves, and for providing for the wive* 
and children of those who had fal- 
len; on which occasion he made a 
long speech, lamenting that he bad 
not learned to handle the pen as well 
as the sword. He was, by an ordoo- 
ance of March 16, 181 6, named pres- 
ident of the council of war, assem- 
bled to try general Since 

that he has co m man^Hj^uarious 
places, but in 1818, he waWEn plica- 
ted in a very mysterious plot, the 
reality of which was never ascertain- 
ed. Though a tried friend of the 
king, he was put in prison as having 
conspired, with a number of others, 
to dethrone Louis XVIII, and place 
the government in the hands of Mon- 
sieur; but after remaining several 
wee& confined in secret, he was set 
at liberty, the judges having declar- 
ed, that there was no cause for accu- 
sation, though he had been arrested 
in consequence of what transpired 
on private interrogatories, by a com- 
petent tribunal.* As all the exami- 
nations were private, the real cause 
of the acquittal cannot be known; 
but public report attributed it to 
Monsieur himself being imnlicar 
ted in the mysterious affair. . Baron 
Canuel has since been restored to 
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favour, and is at this time command- 
er of the seventh division of the third 
corps, under prince Hohenlohe, ndw 
invading the Spanish territory. 


CASTEX. 

Baron Peter Bertrand Castex 
was bom in Languedoc, embraced 
a military life at an early period, 
and. from being a private soldier at 
the beginning of die revolution, he 
rose by degrees to be major of the 
horse chasseurs. His subsequent rise 
was rapid. His conduct at the bat- 
tles of Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, 
procured for him a colonelcy, and 
the rank of commander of the legion 
of honour. In 1808 he was made 
brigadier general. In 1812 he dis- 
tinguished himself at Ostrowno, and 
Polotsk, and in 1813 at Dresden. 
After the battle of Leipsic, he effect- 
ed his retreat on Dutch Brabant, and 
defended Antwerp. He was made 
general of division in November, 
1813, and the following year he ob- 
tained from (he king, the cross of 
St. Louis. Napoleon return- 
ed, Caste ployed in the Ju- 

ra, und^^^pPaers of Lecourbe. 
Since therecond restoration of the 
Bourbons he has not been in active 
service. In the contest now waging 
with Spain, viscount Castex com- 
mands die division of dragoons, in 
the corps of the duke of Reggio. 


CURIAL. 

Count Curial is a native of Sa- 
voy, being born at St. Pierre d’Al- 
bigny, in that country, ini 774. He 
served under Bonaparte in Egypt, 
and iq 1799 was made chef-de-bat- 
tailion. As colonel of the ‘forty 
eighth regiment, he so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of 
Austerlitz, that Napoleon gave him 
the cross of the legion of honour. 
After the battle of Eylau, he was 
made colonel of the foot chasseurs 
of the guards; and after the battle 


of Friedland, brigadier general of 
the same corps, and also received 
the order of St. Henry of Saxony. 
In 1 809 he added to his reputation, * 
by his conduct at the battles of Gross 
Aspern, and Essljng. In 1812 he 
bore a part ixi the Russian compaign, 
and in 1813, at the battle of Wa 
chau, he carried a post, took 1200 
prisoners/ and contributed greatly to 
the victory of Hanau. For his lat- 
ter services he obtained the gram! 
cross of the order of reunion. In 
1814 he commanded at Metz. On 
the restoration of Louis XVIII, Cu- 
rial was made knight of St. Louis, a 
peer, grand officer of the legion of 
honour, and member of the military 
Commission. Napoleon, on his re- 
turn from Elba, took from him the 
command of the chasseurs of the 
guards, and placed him at the head 
of a division of the army of the Alps. 
Since his return Louis has given him 
the grand cordon of the legion of 
honour. Count Curial is the com- 
mander of the eighth division, now 
invading Catalonia, under marshal 
Moncey. . 

DONNADIEU. 

Viscount Donnadieu, an officer 
of considerable merit, but a violent 
royalist, was born in the south of 
France, in 1772, and was a captain 
of dragoons in 1793, in the Februa- 
ry of which year, he presented to the 
convention, a standard captured by 
him from the Prussians. It appears, 
therefore, that at that period he 
had no objection to serve, or be prais- 
ed, by regicides. In the campaign 
of 1796 he distinguished himself un 
der Moreau. He was a lieutenant 
colonel under the consular govern- . 
orient, but for some unknown cause, 
was kept prisoner, for several years, 
in the castle of Lourde. He was at 
length released, served four or five 
years with reputation, and was made 
a brigadier general. At the end of 
that time be tvas again imprisoned, 
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and was at last permitted to live at 
Tours, under the inspection of the 
police. What were his crimes is not 
known, but from his present devo- 
tedness for the Bourbons, it is 
probable, that he had intrigued in 
favour of them. When Louis was 
restored, he made general Douna- 
dieu a knight of St. Louis, aud gave 
him the command of one of the de- 
partments. Donnadieu remained 
faithful to him. Rejoined the dutch- 
ess of Angouleme at Bourdeaux, curd 
when nothing could be done there, 
he proceeded to Ghent, at which 
place he received the rank of lieu- 
tenant general. On the second re- 
enthronement of the king, general 
Donnadieu was sent to command at 
Grenoble, and there he defeated a 
conspiracy, which had been organ- 
* ized by a person of the name of Di- 
dier. F or this he was rewarded with 
the title of viscount, and the dignity 
of a commander of St. Louis. He 
is commander of the tenth division 
of Moncey’s corps, and by recent ad- 
vices is stated to have been circum- 
vented by gene red Mina, in Catalo- 
nia. 
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quainted with the cotmtry, whk3i 
was the scene of action. He was 
employed in Spain, in 1808 ; and for 
his conduct at the battle of Rio Seco, 
obtained the cross of the legtonof 
honour, and the rank of brigadier 
general. Iti 1812 he distinguished 
himself in Russia, particularly at the 
battle of Moskwa; and in 1813, be 
defeated the Swedes at Dessau, for 
which he was raised to be general of 
division. F rom Louis XV III he re- 
ceived several honours and employ- 


GU1LLEMINOT. 

General Guilleminot is a Bel- 
gian, born in 1774, and first served 
in the array of his countrymen, in 
1790, when they endeavoured to 
throw off the yoke of Austria. Like 
many of his companions, he took 
refuge in France, where he entered 
into the military service, and became 
an officer in the staff • After the 
flight of Dumourier, Guilleminot 
was put under arrest; but he contriv- 
ed to escape, and joined the army of | 
Moreau, by whom he was attached 
to the staff, and with whom he made 
several campaigns. His zeal for 
that commander threw him into tem- 
porary disgrace with Napoleon, who, 
however, called him] into service in 
the Austrian campaign of 1 805, Guil- 
ieminot being exceedingly well ac- 


ments, and he remained faithful to 
him. He has been actively employ- 
ed since the second return of the 
Bourbons. General Guilleminot is 
said to be one of the best informed 
officers of the French army, and is 
now engaged in writing a general 
history of the wars of our times. In 
the organization of the forces destin- 
ed for the present invasion of Spain, 
count Guilleminot fills the post of 
major general, or chief of the stall* 
under the duke d’ Angouleme. 


HOHEN^TC. 

Princes Louis^^^^ullks Ho- 
henlohe are of anai^^Pand illus- 
trious F ranconian family. The eld- 
er brother was bora in 1765. In the 
commencement of the French invo- 
lution, they not only granted the 
emigrant Bourbons an asylum in 
their domains, but raised, for their 
service, two regiments of troops, that 
were severally comm&pded by them- 
selves, and at the head of which they 
served under the prince of Conde, 
and distinguished themselves on a 
variety of occasions. By diminution 
the two corps became, eventually, 
consolidated, and remained in the 
cause of the Bourbons, till the dis- 
bandment of that army in 1801. 1° 
the mean time prince Louis, havine 
left this detachment to the command 
of his brother Charles, himself en- 
tered into the Austrian service. H e 
first was under Ciairfaytin the north? 
and afterward^ with the arch- 
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duke Charley; and rose, at length, 
to the rank of lieutenant general, 
end became, in 1807, governor of 
the two Galicias. Napoleon was so 
struck with his fidelity to the cause 
of the F rench princes, that he offered 
to reinstate him in all his rights, if 
he would become one of his adhe- 
rents; but he declined, and his ter- 
ritory was then incorproated with 
that oL Wirtemberg. On the resto- 
ration of Louis XVIII, both broth- 
ers were created lieutenant generals 
in the French army, and in the pres- 
ent invasion of Spain, one of them 
has been appointed commander of 
the third corps. 


MOLITOR. 

Lieutenant General Molitok 
was bom at Hayange in Lorraine, 
in 1772, entered into the military 
service at the breaking out of the 
revolution, and was rapidly promo- 
ted. He obtained the rank of adju- 
tant general in 1793, and in that ca- 
pacity he served in the campaigns 
oftheanmMMm Rhine and Mo- 
selle, an^^^Hred several severe 
wounds. VH^99 he was made a 
brigadier general, and was employ- 
ed in Switzerland, under Massena, 
in which country he established Ins 
reputation. Being charged with the 
defence of the valley of Glaris, 
through which Suwarrow wished to 
penetrate, Molitor, though attacked 
on all sides by superior Austrian and 
Russian forces, maintained his 
ground for six days ; six times recov- 
ered the bridge of Naefels, and at 
length compelled the Russian gene- 
ral to seek for fc passage in another 
direction. He pursued him, and 
twice defeated his rear guard. For 
this exploit he was thanked by Mas- 
sena, in a highly complimentary let- 
ter. He rejoined the army of the 
Rhine, contributed greatly to the 
victory of Moeskirch, and forced the 
Austrian lines at Goetziz, Rankwill, 
and Aitenstat, by which means a di- 
YOL. 11 . 34 


rect communication was secured be- 
tween the French armies of Germa- 
ny and Italy. F or these services he . 
was rewarded with the rank of gene- 
ral of division, the functions of which 
he had long performed In 1804 
he was employed in Dalmatia, and 
made himself master of the mouths 
of the Cattaro. In the campaign of 
1809 he bore a conspicuous part, 
particularly at the battle of Gross As- 
pem. He was at the head of the 
French troops in Holland, when the 
revolution broke out in 1813, and 
with his small force he made strenu- 
ous, but unsuccessful efforts to stop 
the progress of the allies. By the 
king he was honoured with various 
orders, and appointed inspector gen- 
eral of infantry ; yet Molitor never- 
theless accepted, during the hundred 
days, a peerage, the command of the 
fifth division of the national guards, 
and the governorship of the imperial 
palace of Strasburgh. On the res- 
toration of Louis, Molitor remained 
a long while unemployed, but on the 
commencement of the present war 
against Spain, he was appointed com- 
mander of the second corps of the 
army invading that country. 


MONCEY. 

Marshal Moncey, Duke op Cor- 
NEGLiANNO, was bom at Besancon on 
the thirty first of July, 1734. His 
father was an advocate of the parli- 
ment of that city. His studies were 
not yet finished when he enrolled 
himself a private in the regiment of 
Conti. His family obtained his re- 
lease, but he speedily enlisted in the 
regiment of Champagne, in which 
he served in the grenadier company 
till 1773, when he bought his dis- 
charge, returned to Besancon, and 
applied himself to the study of the 
law. In 1774 he^entered the corps 
of gendarmerie, and in 1778 took 
his first rank as second lieutenant of 
dragoons, in the volunteers of Nas- 
sau Liegen. In 1793 he command- 
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ed that corps in the army of the Pyr- 
renees. In April 1 794, he was rais- 
ed to the rank*of general of brigade, 
and in the May following, to that of 

f eneral of division. He served with 
istinction the whole of that war 
with Spain ; was appointed, in 1793, 
commander in chief of the array of 
the Eastern Pyrrenees, and signed 
the subsequent peace between F ranee 
and Spain. After the overthrow 
of the directory, general Moncey 
was appointed, by the first consul, to 
the command of a military division 
at Lyons, where his conduct was wor- 
thy of praise for its moderation and 
wisdom. In the campaign of Italy 
he commanded 20,000 men, and 
greatly distinguished himself. After 
the peaee of Luneville, general Mon- 
cey was appointed to the command 
of the departments of the Oglio, and 
of the Adda ; and in 1 801 was named 
inspector general of the gendarme- 
rie. He was made marshal of F ranee 
in 1804, and grand officer of the le- 
gion of honour. In N apoleon’s war 
with Spain, he maintained his repu- 
tation. He served in the campaigns 
of 1812 and 1813, and in 1814 was 
, appointed second in command of the 
Parisian national guard ; and when 
Napoleon took his departure for the 
army, pledged himself to watch, with 
hew zeal, over the interests of the 
empire, and the safety of Paris. This 
brave officer was faithful to his word. 
At the attack of the allies on Paris, 
he displayed a presence of mind, and 
firmness, which added new honours 
to his name. He finally/assembled, 
in the Champs Elysees, the wrecks 
of the troops of the line, who were 
left without commanders, and the 
next day marched at their head out 
of Paris. On the tenth of April he 
received, at F ontainbleau, the adhe- 
sion of the gendarmerie to the new 
- government, and repaired the follow- 
ing day to Paris, and gave his own 
adhesion to all the acts of the same 
government After the arrival of 
he king, marshal Moncey was nam- 


ed minister of state, knight of St, 
Louis, and peer of France, and con- 
tinued to exercise the functions of 
inspector general of the gendarme- 
rie. On me approach of Napoleon 
from Elba, he addressed to this corps 
an order of the day, in which he in- 
vited them to remain faithful to their 
engagements to the king. But on 
the arrival of the emperor at Paris, 
he was made a peer of France, and 
in consequence of that nomination, 
he lost the title on the return of Lou* 
is to the throne. Having afterwards 
declined presiding at the council of 
war appointed to try marshal Ney, 
he was deprived of his military rank, 
and sent prisoner, for three months, 
to the castle of Ham. On this oc- 
casion , he addressed his celebrated 
memorial to the king, justifying his 
political conduct, and declaring, that 
let him be deprived of what tides 
he might, he should never surrend- 
er his honour. He was afterwards, 
however, restored to his former rank, 
and has recently been appointed 
commander of the leftwing, or fourth 
corps, of the armjgflHwd for the 
invasion of Spain^j^^^kingular 
fact, that marshal Is now 

engaged in combatting for the cause 
of despotism, on the same spot, 
where, precisely thirty years ago, he 
so gloriously fought for the liberties 
of France, against the mercenaries 
of Spain! . 

OUDINOT. 

Marshal Oudtnot, Duke op 
Rsooto, was born atBar-sur-Ornaim, 
the twenty fifth of April, 17 67, and 
was originally intended for a mer- 
cantile occupation, but scarcely had 
attained his sixteenth year, when an 
irresistible inclination prompted bin 
to embrace the profession of aim 
In 1784, be entered into the regi- 
ment of Medoc, but quitted the ser- 
vice in 1787, in compliance with the 
entreaties of an aged father. Re- 
turning to'Bar, he remained there 


i 
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till the con&mencement of the revo- 
lution, when he early gave speci- 
mens of that cool intrepidity, and 
love of order, which have ever heen 
his distinguishing qualities. In 1789, 
tumultuous assemblages in this, as 
well as other parts of the kingdom, 
excited apprehensions as to the se- 
curity of persons and property; 
whereupon young Oudinot collected 
a company of his friends, put himself 
at their' head, attacked the disorder- 
ly, and delivered them into the hands 
of justice. On the declaration of 
war against Austria, he was made 
chief of one of the hatalions of the 
volunteers of La Meuse, and in that 
capacity, distinguished himself in 
defending the castle of Bitche, in 
1792. In the pursuit of the Prus- 
sians for three leagues, he took TOO 
prisoners, whence he was surnamed 
The brave , and advanced to the col- 
onelcy of the regiment of Picardy. 
On joining his regiment, he found 
most of the officers inclined to emi- 
grate. Having notice of this, he 
invited them to a conference, and 
there fraq^fa^yowing his own sen- 
timents, neSPfauled on them to re- 
main with Wm, excepting two or 
three near relations of his predeces- 
sor in the command. In 1794, he 
was attacked near Morlauter, by a 
body of 10,000 men, which separa- 
ted him from the rest of the army. 
With his own regiment alone, he 
contended against six regiments of 
horse; and when surrounded, and 
summoned to surrender, he formed 
a square, and with the bayonet, 
made good his retreat. On their re- 
turn to camp, “Oudinot,” was given 
as the rallying word, and the con- 
duct of the regiment of Picardy was 
'particularly mentioned in the gene- 
ral orders. In consequence 01 this 
action, he was promoted to the rank 
of general of brigade. In the same 
campaign, he got possession of the 
city of Treves, by a bold manoevre, 
ana remained in the command of 
that place for some time. He then 
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joined the army of the Rhine and 
Moselle, and at Neckerau was at- 
tacked in the night, when the dark- 
ness was such that he could not dis- 
tinguish his own men. Here, dis- 
abled by five sabre wounds, he was 
taken prisoner,, and detained for a 
few months in Germany. On re- 
joining the army, he was engaged 
in a number of actions, and at In- 
goldstadt, received several severe 
wouuds. He retired to (Jim fora 
few days only, and soon after, with 
his arm in a scarf, at the head of a 
regiment of hussars and two of dra- 
goons, he took a whole battalion 
prisoners. In the army of the Da- 
nube, among other splendid exploits, 
he made himself, master of Con- 
stance, defended by the Austrians 
and the corps of Conde. As a gen- 
eral of division, he contributed ma- 
terially to the victory of Zurich, 
where he was wounded by a ball in 
the breast. He served in Italy, as 
head of the staff, under Massena. 
During the siege of Genoa, he pass- 
ed twice through the whole British 
fleet, in a slight skiff, as the bearer 
of a communication from his com- 
mander to general Suchet, and suc- 
ceeded in the enterprise to the great 
astonishment of all the spectators. 
Under the consular government, he 
distinguished himself on the banks 
of the Mincio, and received a sabre 
of honour. On the elevation of Na- 
poleon to the sovereignty, Oudinot 
was placed at the heftd of a division 
of grenadiers, and signalized himself 
at Austerlitz, and au the preceding 
battles. At F riedland, he withstood 
for many hours the attack of 80,000 
Russians, against his single division } 
and at Wagram, his merit was so 
conspicuous that he was made a 
marshal of the empire, and created 
duke of Reggio. He afterwards 
commanded at Amsterdam, and then 
as governor of Berlin. In the dis- 
astrous Russian campaign, he was at 
the head of the second corps ; and, 
on one occasion, saved himself frop* 
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capture by the most desperate bra- 
very. He continued to support the 
falling fortunes of the emperor up to 
the period of his abdication ; but de- 
clined serving him after his return 
from Elba. He accordingly retained 
the confidence of the king on his re- 
storation, and was then declared 
commander in chief of the national 
guard of Paris, a peer of France, 
and a minister of state. 

In the present unhallowed war 
upon the liberties of the Spanish na- 
tion, marshal Oudinot has consented 
to tarnish the lustre of his military 
services by the acceptance of an im- 

C nt command; and is at the 
of tlie first corps, now march- 
ing on Madrid. 




GENERAL GRAND LODGE OP THE 
UNITED STATES. 

We are highly gratified to see the 
subjecr of a general grand lodge 
again in agitation; and we confi- 
dently hop£, for the honour of our 
ancient order, and for the general 
good of community, that each grand 
lodge in the United States will de- 
liberately weigh the great impor- 
tance of the subject, and appoint 
suitable delegates to meet in con- 
vention, agreeably to the request of 
the most worshipful and highly re- 
spectable grand lodge of the District 
of Columbia, and that measures may 
be concerted, whereby the great bo- 
dy of masons in this country may no 
longer be left, like a “ trunk without 
a head, 9 ’ and destitute of any place 
of appeal, on necessary occasions. 

Subordination is indispensably ne- 
cessary, for the harmony, and good 
government of all societies, either 


religious, political, or 'Mural; and 
recent experience has proved to a 
demonstration, to all candid masons 
who have duly examined the sub- 
ject, that notwithstanding it is out of 
the power of men and devils united, 
even with the great Alexander at 
their head, to destroy our institution; 
yet, even the purity of the principles 
of freemasonry is not so iu vulnera- 
ble as to prevent the introduction of 
local' prejudices, which have facra 
while, almost, if not entirely, sus- 
pended the usefulness of the order, 
in a large portion of our country. 

Masons, at all times, and in afl 
countries, should have such regula- 
tions among themselves, as to be 
enabled to adjust any misunder- 
standing, or matter of difference* 
that might unhappily take place, 
without resorting to the civil law, or 
allowing in the least degree, any of 
their affairs to bec<NBM|ubjects of 
public discussion, ifpi end, a 
general grand lodge in the United 
States, or if it included the whole 
territory of North America, perhaps 
it would be better, is absolutely ne- 
cessary. All good masons, who wish 
to preserve inviolable the ancient 
landmarks yYiWi readily acknowledge, 
that such a body is as requisite Apr 
the good order and usefulness of the 
fraternity, as is the congress of the 
United States, for the preservation 
of the political institutions of our 
country, and the rights of its chi- 
sens; or as superior courts of justice 
are to the equitable administration 
of the laws of any country. Almost 
innumerable argu ments might be of I 
fered in its favour; but we consider j 
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brief, and well written report of the 
committee appointed by the grand 
lodge of the District of Columbia, 
abundantly sufficient to convince 
every reflecting brother of the utility 
of the measure proposed ; and we 
not only recommend it to the at- 
tentive consideration of the mem- 
bers of the several grand lodges of 
our country, but to the serious at- 
tention of the different subordinate 
lodges, and of every individual be- 
longing to the fraternity, into whose 
hands the Masonic Register may 
fall. 

From the Masonic Casket. 
GRAND LODGE OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 

At a semi-annual communication 
of the grand lodge of the District of 
Columbia, held at their room, in 
the City of Washington, on Tues- 4 
day, the 6th of May, A. L. 5823, 
A. D: 1823. 

On the report of the committee of 
Correspondence, 

Resolved \ That a Committee be 
appointed to draff and transmit an 
address to the respective grand 
lodges of the United States, inviting 
their renewed attention to the sub- 
ject of a general grand lodge of the 
United States, and requesting them 
to appoint delegates to meet in con- 
vention at the city of Washington, 
on the third Wednesday of February 
next, with authority to adopt such 
measures as may be deemed most 
expedient for the accomplishment of 
this object. 

Resolved , That such grand lodges 
as shall approve of this object, and 
take measures for the accomplish- 
ment thereof, be respectfully re- 
quested to transmit a copy of such 
proceedings to the secretary of this 
grand lodge. 

Ordered , That brothers Samuel 
Burch, Amos Alexander, Georoe 


H. Richards, Daniel Kurtz, and 
John Davidson, be appointed a 
committee, pursuant to the first 
resolution. 

Attest, WILLIAM LAMBERT, 
Grand Secretary . 

REPORT. 

In execution of the preceding re- 
solutions, the committee, appointed 
for that purpose, would respectfully 
solicit the renewed attention of the 
grand lodges in the United States to 
the expediency of a general grand 
lodge. In presenting this request, we 
will not forbear the expression of our 
hope, that it will be received by the 
grand lodges in the spirit by which 
it is prompted, and with their accus- 
tomed liberality and candour. 

- It is not the intention of the com- 

I mittee to enter into an eulogium on 
masonry. Its principles are too well 
understood, and too highly respect^ 
ed by those enlightened bodies 
whom we have the honour to ad- 
dress^ to render such mask dither 
necessary or proper. With £ com- 
mon love of the institution, with a 
common ambition for its character, 
and a common interest in its pros- 
perity, we proceed, therefore, to the 
discharge of our appropriate duty. 

From the antiquity of our order, 
its universality, the character and 
number of its members, its purity 
and beneficence of principle, anil 
the extent of its influence, the mason 
justly prides himself in its existence ; 
and the philanthropist contemplates, 
with joy, its capabilities of good. If 
such be its attributes; if its prescrib- 
ed duty and peculiar province be to 
relieve distress, to reform vice, to en- 
lighten ignorance, strengthen the ties 
of friendship, and bind the family of 
mankind together in bonds of love ; 
in a word, to extend the dominion 
of virtue, and the sphere of happi- 
ness; why, the sceptic and the 
cavilist will inquire, are not these ef- 
fects produced? We J ^38if, that 
they are ; that the progress of ma- 
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saury, like that of time, though unr 
seen and unheard, is steady and in- 
vincible ; that our charities, like our 
rites, are administered in secret; 
and that our offices of counsel, ad- 
monition, and reformation, are per- 
formed also in privacy, from the 
same motive of delicacy, unambi- 
tious of applause, and satisfied with 
deserving it. To the imputations of 
our enemies, however, we further 
answer, that, if the effects which 
might be expected as the natural re- 
sults of our principles, have not 
ripened into that full fruition, which 
every good man would delight to 
witness, the defect is chiefly assign- 
able to the want of more general, 
uniform, and harmonious organiza- 
tion of our society. 

The advantages of such an or- 
ganization, are, we believe, incon- 
trovertible. They are conceded by 
the tacit acknowledgement, or ex- 
press assent of many respectable 
branches of our institution. The 
grand lodges of New-Hampshire, 
Connecticut, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and probably of other states, 
have, at different periods, officially 
expressed their conviction of the 
utility, not to say the necessity, of 
a general grand lodge. A general 
masonic jurisdiction will give us 
unity , and a correspondent strength 
and respectability. It will facilitate 
our correspondence with the frater- 
nity in foreign countries; and pro- 
duce a more regular correspondence 
among ourselves. It will thus con- 
centrate and diffuse a valuable mass 
of information, and cause a more 
cordial union and constant co-opera- 
tion. It will act, as an umpire, in re- 
conciling any collisions which may 
arise among co-ordinate jurisdictions. 
It will promote an uniform and cor- 
rect mode of working throughout our 
lodges. It may impose new, or enforce 
the old restraints upon the admission 
of improper candidates. It may cor- 
rect the flagitious abuses of unwar- 
ranted, *nd unwarrantable publica- 


tions. It may abolish the degrading 
and ruinous practice of unlicensed 
lecturers. It may interdict, under its 
highest penalties, the mercenary in- 
troduction of false degrees. In short, 
the evils, whether of a more roiBute 
or aggravated degree, are almost in- 
numerable, which, for want of a su- 
pervisory power, have crept, and in 
the absepce of such a power, will con- 
tinue to creep into our institution ; 
insensibly, and often insidiously tar- 
nishing its lustre, poisoning its puri- 
ty, ana impairing its efficacy. On the 
contrary, the advantages resulting 
from such a power, not only nega- 
tively, by the prevention of these 
evils, but positively, by the establish- 
ment of wholesome regulations, by 
infusing new health into our system, 
and informing it with new energy, 
are also immense, and almost in- 
calculable. 

An organization, therefore, which 
would invest such a power in a suit- 
able tribunal, could not fail to impart 
dignity and elevation to our charac- 
ter, both at home and abroad ; in- 
spire wisdom into our councils, and 
activity into our measures ; and ope- 
rate as a means to spread the influ- 
ence, secure the triumph, and per- 
petuate the ascendancy of our prin- 
ciples. It would awaken a salutary 
emulation atnongthe various branch- 
es of our fraternity throughout this 
extensive confederacy, and stimu- 
late individual exertion for general 
advancement. It would be as a bal- 
ance wheel to regulate the move- 
ments of the whme ; and, like the 
political union of these states, would 
increase the strength, conceit, and 
respectability of aU the parts, with- 
out encroachment on the just pre- 
rogatives of any. It would raise 
the beneflts of our order into an ob- 
ject of sedulous pursuit, and proud 
attainment to all those, whose mem- 
bership would reflect, with added 
lustre, the honour they received. It 
would thus strengthen dm pillars, 
and widen tbi foundations, of our 
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edifice ; whilst it crowned it with an 
arch, both beautiful, and majestic. 
And who does not long to see the 
day, when the solidity of its struc- 
ture, as well as the beauty of its de- 
corations, and the harmony of its 
proportions, shall not only confirm 
our own attachment, but excite the 
admiration of our opponents ; when 
the virtuous, and the intelligent, the 
honourable, and the powerful, with a 
laudable ambition, shall throng the 
avenues of our temple, and compete 
for the privilege of initiation into 
our mysteries ? 

These advantages, it is alledged 
by some, will be countervailed by 
superior evils. From the sincere re- 
spect which we cherish for those 
who entertain this distrust of an at* 
tempt at improvement, we deem it 
our duty to notice their objections. 
The grand lodge of Pennsylvania, 
highly respectable for the intelli- 
gence of its members, suid justly 
proud of their numbers, sources, and 
reputation, in the report of their 
committee on this subject, have urg- 
ed, in substance, that the formation 
of a general grand lodge, would be 
creating a supreme or sovereign tri- 
bunal invested with dictatorial and 
arbitrary powers ; that such a body 
would embrace, in its cognizance, as 
well the most minute as most im- 
portant interests of the fraternity; 
that it would usurp the prerogatives 
of the graud lodges, receive appeals 
from them, reverse their sentences, 
cancel their proceedings, procrasti- 
nate business, limit their authority, 
and, in effect, render them subordi- 
nate. It will plainly be perceived, 
that most of those objections are 
predicated on the presumed abuse 
of the tribunal. It will also be 
recollected, that the nature and ex- 
tent of its powers and privileges, of 
its rights and duties, must be the 
subject of deliberation in the con- 
vention called to adopt it; which 
convention will undoubtedly be com- 
posed of honourable and intelll- 
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gent masons, feeling a deep solici- 
tude for the general welfare of the 
institution, and bound by the most 
solemn ties to promote it. This con- 
vention will, of course, determine, as 
well on the extent and limitation of 
1 the authority to be reposed in a gen- 
eral grand lodge, and on the : time 
and place of its meetings, as on eve- 
ry other provision of its constitu- 
tion. The objections, therefore, 
founded on these considerations, ap- 
pear to us to be necessarily hypothet- 
ical and gratuitous. Besides, if any 
inconvenience should be experien- 
ced from the operation of the propo- 
sed council with its limited powers, an 
obvious remedy will be found in the 
liability of the constitution to any 
amendment which experience may 
suggest. It will also be conceded, 
that it would be much more practi- 
cable to conrect any defect of such a 
constitution, than it is to remedy 
those other evils, which do not exist 
merely in a fertile apprehension of 
contingent danger, but have, at this 
time, an actual and baneful opera- 
tion. If a grand lodge be found, by 
experience, to be salutary in the ex- 
ercise of its jurisdiction over subor- 
dinate lodges, why would a general 
grand lodge interfere with the rights, 
or infringe the privileges of the 
grand lodges ? Do not the same ar- 
guments urge its formation; and 
would not the same benefits, only in 
a higher degree, be derived from it? 
In every other nation, where our in- 
stitution is not proscribed, a national 
lodge, with its superintending lights 
and duties, is established; in Eng- 
land, France, &c. &c. Have not we 
the same motives of interest and 
honour for the adoption of a similar 
policy ? If this policy be beneficial 
to the craft in other countries, can 
it be injurious in ours ? A sufficient 
answer would also be afforded, as we 
conceive, to the objections urged on 
this point, that the evils, thus san- 
guinely anticipated, arid vividly por- 
trayed, are not realised in the expe- 
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rience of the general grand chapter. 
That body has now been long es- 
tablished, and has exercised its pow- 
ers with pure and unmixed advan- 
tage to that higher department of 
masonry, receiving the approbation 
and support of the grand and subor- 
diuate'chapters, conferring the ben- 
efits, and restraining the evils which 
we have enumerated. 

The grand lodge of Pennsylvania 
also urge, as an objection to the loca- 
tion of th? proposed council at Wash- 
ington, its distance from many of the 
grand lodges ; at the same time, they 
represent that the delegates to such a 
body would, probably, be often se- 
lected from persons assembled here 
by public or private business, and 
that* consequently, the selection of 
delegates, it was to be feared, would 
be determined by a regard, rather to 
their rank and dignity in life, than to 
their masonic qualifications. With 
respect to the distance, we hardly 
think that any true mason would suf- 
fer himself to put his personal con- 
venience in competition with the 
honour and interest of the institution ; 
and if any should be governed by such 
a motive, we are willing to persuade 
ourselves, that the distinction and im- 
portance of the appointment would 
induce its acceptance, by those mem- 
bers most competent to discharge its 
duties with credit and advantage. It 
will also not be denied, that a general 
grand lodge, centrally located, can be 
attended by its members with more 
convenience and economy than at any 
other position; because, the more 
central the position, the nearer to the 
whole circle of our society, and the 
more particularly convenient to its 
extreme branches; and because, as 
stated in the objection, brethren are 
often assembled here on private or 
public business, who, (if required*) 
could discharge the duties of a dele- 
gate, without inconvenience to them- 
selves, or expense to the society, and 
yet, perhaps, with zeal and fidelity, 
with prudence %nd ability. As to the 


other objection, if the delegates should 
occasionally be selected from among 
those, who may be called hither by 
their official fuucrions* from among 
nAen honoured with the confidence, 
and entrusted with the authority of 
they country, who are the reposito- 
ries of our laws and liberties, and ' 
often of our lives and fortunes ; we 
can perceive no ground of 'danger 
from such selection. Indeed, .their co- 
operation in our councils, and parti- 
cipation of our rites, must reflect on 
masonry the lustre of their talents and 
station ; at the same time, that from 
their character and responsibility, as 
well masonic as political, they would 
afford every possible pledge and 
guarantee of the wisdom And poritf 
with which our deliberations wpufd 
be conducted. 

The grand lodge of Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding these objections to a 
general masonic jurisdiction, appear 
to be aware of the advantages de- 
rivable from it ; as they have them- 
selves invited a convention, to meet 
at Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
consulting on the interests of the fra- 
ternity ; and thereby acknowledge the 
necessity of remedying the abuses de- 
lineated, and the utility of "a more in- 
timate connection, if not of a federal 
authority among the grand lodges. 
What they propose by temporary 
expedients, we would effect by perm*- 
nentr egulations. This appears to us 
to be the amouut of the difference be- 
tween us. 

One other objection against the 
formation of a general grand lodge, 
but more particularly, against its lo- 
cation at the seat of the general gov- 
ernment, we have' heard ur^ed with 
much emphasis in conversation ; hot 
which we are happy to perceive, has 
not beeiv adduced by the highly re- 
spectable body already referred to. 

We cannot but deem the allegation a 
reflection on the institution itself; is, 
however, we have reason to believe 
that it has its weight ou thk minds of 
some worthy members whose delica- 
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cy of motive we highly appreciate, it 


become* oor daty to notice it. They 
contiditr, that by its location at the 
aatfoual capital, a lodge, invested 
with the proposed powers of advice 
and supervision, would be dangerous 
to its own character of masonic puri- 
ty and independence ; that it would be 
liable to political btnsses, and be 
w a r ped to personal views, that it 
would, hi fact, be rendered subser- 
vient to objects of ambition, and be 
ooitrmed into an instrument of party, 
or the tool of faction. In refutation of 
what we are Compelled, by oar honest 
convictions, to deprecate as a calumny 
on masonry, we proudly appeal to its 
history, to its very nature and princi- 
ples, to its constitution, the materials 
of which it is composed, and its ac- 
tual operation. In all post ages we 
challenge our calumniators to desig- 
mte the period, when it has lent its 
support to the oppressions of the des- 
pot, or the intrigues of the dema- ] 
gogue ; when it has, on one hand, ex- 
erted itself for the establishment of 
arbitrary power, or, on the other, fo- 
mented the distentions of party, and 
the feuds of faction 5 when it has de- 
lighted iu sedition and anarchy, or 
contended against liberty and law : in 
a word, show us the period when it 
has not approved itself the friend of 
good order, and good government ; 
and when it has not cherished the 
love, as it has cultivated the arts, of 
peace. It could never have pursued a 
different policy without infringement 
of its constitution, a violation of its 
most sacred precepts, and the aban- 
donment of its genius. In our coun- 
try, where it enrols on its records the 
Father of kis Country, and many of 
those sages who devised, and heroes 
who executed the work of our Inde- 
pendence, the testimony of experience? 
is not less ittustrious and decisive or 
the unassailable purity, and indexible 
integrity of our hvstitntioo, than is the 
uniform tenour of its conduct in all 
other countries. Its principles are not 
more at variance witbanp perversion 
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of its in flue nc e to political purposes, 
than its interest ; for such perversion 
would instantly destroy that influ- 
ence, which it now justly enjoys, and 
which is powerful for all moral ob- 
jects, but inert and negative far -all 
objects of an opposfye cast, ft would 
be annihilated the moment it was il- 
legitimately applied. Such an appli- 
cation of it would, also, be impracti* 
cable; because our society is compo- 
sed of every class of the community, of 
every variety of interest. It embraces 
alike all parties, as well as all sects, 
and would be as liable to the imputa- 
tion of fostering bigotry, superstition, 
or sectarianism, as of inflaming the 
animosities of political contention ; it 
might be as justly sospected of being 
the propagator of a sect, as the ally 
of a party. 

Why, then, 'permit ourselves to 
harbour these unjust and ungener- 
ous imputations against our society, 
though prompted, we acknowledge, 
by a venial excess of a jealousy for its 
honour, and a keen susceptibility to 
the bore possibility of suspicion in the 
minds of the uninitiated. Let ns rath- 
er, with tile boldness of conscious 
rectitude and xeal for our cause, repel 
the intimation, and declare, that if 
our society produce any political ef- 
fects, they cannot but be of a salutary 
nature, by conciliating prejudices, 
subduing the passions, and mollifying 
opposition; that as it is intimately 
connected with, and happily calcula- 
ted to promote philanthropy and pat- 
riotism, it must tend, as far as it has 
influence, to preserve peace ; or allay 
the ferocities of war, mitigating, 
where it cannot avert its calamities ; 
to soften, if it cannot eradicate the ri- 
valships of party, and the hostilities 
bf faction ; to guard against the pre- 
dominance of local feelings, by the 
cultivation of more liberal sentiments; 
to multiply the good offices ot person- 
al intercourse $ to extend the connec- 
tion* of friendship; and kindle the 
sympathies of individual attachment* 
K into the enlarged fellowship of country . 
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confidently to believe, from official 
commumcadione hitherto transmitted 
tlgr several of the grand lodges, that 
n sufficient number will be r ep r e s ent * 
ed here the next winter to authorise 
the institution of n general grand 
lodge, with a c en t ral location; nod 
our chief eefirimde is, that the con- 
ventioa way embrace an unanimeas 
repre santatio a of the maaooic baser- 
ai if of our anno try . Wewonldnlso 


» 

ratio, 


of the 
uefia 


*HMMag parlwps, weuM have a great- 
srteadaaey to « «tr»nglh cn the ohsto of 
anr arias,” ead add to the assfalaeaa of 

masonry, than tha estabUshmeotof schools 
hi Various parts of oar country, for tha 
s dacat ion of the orphans of deceased 
h rothai a , and the children of those whose 
efeemstanma would not admit of the 
usual means of instruction. Through the 
means of a general grand lodge, such eo 
institution might be established, and easi- 
ng supported; and Its branches extended 
toan p art sio fa 


in -1 To tha Editor of tha 
Ragiater * 

Sim, 

India s econd i 
seoood volant of yonr a Ms 
gisswr” 1 noticed a 
signed u New- York,” whkh goes to 
disprove entirely, tha propriety of 
the practice af pub l i sh i n g expulsions 
from the ma s on ic society. In tha 
publication to which 1 allude, k is 
deemed “tibeHsas, and diagraoeM.* 

I Higb terms these, Sir, and I f 
not to say, ab solu tely i 
Neither raaaon w 
justify that conclusion. laasi 
•an, and shall I be deemed guilty af 
libel, scandal, and the like bigu mis* 
demeanours, be sa ns a I miw an* 
oouaee the name of a villain? leal 
upon them who are wilti n g to screen 
such characters from the punishment 
due to their crimes, for answer. Asa 
proof of the oometoeas of his mews, 
the writer enqubas if u sefigio ns , or 
any ether aodnft bedim, daw expose 
the defects, or foHings of their orders 
bar trumpeting their b^jidiug mem* 
mn to the world } n Admit that the* 
da not, and what then# data kin* 
low, as n matter of oanrssv that tha 
masonic society have net the jam 
right In do so? We a# knew, tfua a 
,wr : l^tl toh. oJ h to l to 
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Mtoh a mmuuet m Net to be discooer- 
sd by those who ' ere flascquahted 
With the mysteries of free m a sonry. 
May, sat nay find sw» to be totally 
de s ti tu te of moral principle, when at 
she mm ifee *mrU ofiorgc, may 

o s ai frier him as possessing a tolera- 
bly fair character. Self interest nay 
prompt Mm toad apparently upright 
nod jest ta his dnlitp with his fel- 
low men; bat a time may come, when 
same self interest will discover 
to be of * the baser son.’ 7 la 
such cases, they who first make the 
discovery, should lose no time in giv- 
ing it publicity, and if at any time* it 
should tall to the lot of a portion of 
the masonic body* to expel one of its ' 
number, for base conduct, a' due re- 
gard far the welfare of community, 
would require that it should be made 

S ublie. ate entitled to a 

nowledgeof his character, in order 
that they may be truly guarded, the 
same necessity requires, that every 
individual in society, who may here- 
after stand exposed to his wished de- 
■rignt, should aho be acq u ain ted with 
it. I must confess, sir, that the objec- 
tions raised against publishing the 
names of expelled members, appear 
to meto be weak, and frivolous, ahd 
founded chiefly ia motives of false 
delicacy. Should we throw a veil 
over the name or character of a felon, 
because peradventure the publishing 
it might injure the fadings of his 
Mends? If this were a sufficient ob- 
jection, why do toasts of justice allow 
their proceedings to be given to the 
world? Simply for this reason, 6c- 
ante justice reqmrei it. Itisaepm- 
mofk thing to see the names of dub 
pritoposfed, with the information an- 
nexed, that they were ^ of respectable 
families.” The practice is no doubt 
a good one, as it serves in h most 
striking maimer, to show the diffar- 
ence between whfll they ore, and 
what thay mi§kt fame been* 

I cannot admit with the “New- 
York” writer, that it u operates in- 
juriomly to the order, by holding out 


to the uninitiated, fae te r ro r s efttofa* 
(puskoriai ordeal, and escoaamunicm 
tion,flpc.” Who that ever had se- 
rious thoughts of becoming a tntm- 
berof the m a s o n ic body, has reason* 
ed shoe with hifnself against k ? I wiB 
not associate myself frith this Society , 
however r esp ectab le 4t may be, be* 
oaase I might, peithanee, commit 
some diagrmerfiti, mekedaoL> and as 
a natural consequence, be expelled. 
In addition to thie, they might publish 
my ex pul s io n, and Men every one 
would know that I was a bad mam 
It 4s a fact, generally known, that the 
masonic family are remarkable far 
the exercise of ctorily, and conse- 
quently , that expulsion is oaly resort- 
ed to, when every mesas of rechmn- 
inga broth e r have paoved iee&ctuah 
When a mason is found to be abso- 
lutely depraved, and deaf to the vsftee 
ef admonitian abd reproof, k is a dm 
ty that we awe to omdves, as weft 
arts society, to lei the world know 
that wo held ao atom communion or 
fallowsbip with him; and temo way 
caa this he doae so effectually as by 
pnblisking it. I afarm farther, and as 
a truth frith wbitfr I am well ac- 
quainted, that unless expulriom ware 
made public, the reputation of the 
craft win ha in gmit danger of being 
debated by having its character mix* 
ed with those which arc notoriously 
bad. I am far pursuing a straight for- 
ward course, and however desirable 
it may be to spate the fadings ef «a- 
dhriduelfl, I by no means think that a 
mot paint af dalicaey shatdd, or con 
weigtt safceessfally against the gene- 
ml food wUfeh weald rasalt from 
“pufci M * * tie mtarts of oxpuUed 
brdtbram” 

UPPER CANADA. 


PVdoi the Masonic JltisceUany. 
Lexington, (Ky.j Junt* 1 8ft$. 
V ALEWClDRY. 

We have thus completed the se- 
cond, and we regret to add, the last 
volume of the Jtammc Mteabm f . 
l 
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We bavestruggled bard to keep &Hve 
this little repository of mas ewe iateU 
Hgence, masonic principles, and gen- 
eral literature, bet we are compelled 
at length, to surrender it to its inevit- 
abie fate. The list of punctual pay- 
ing s ubscrib e rs is far too small to 
sustain the expenses of the work* and 
those who have been disposed to pat- 
ronise us with their names without 
the addition of any pecuniary support, 
have been much more numerous than 
we either expected or desired. Had 
onr pages been exclusively occupied 
by our own productions, wa should 
have attributed our failure to our own 
inefficiency ; bot having so extensive 
a field for selection, and having laid 
under contribution, wit, eloquence, 
and learning, we are confident of 
the' merit and interest of our mis- 
cellany, and regret the neccssityof 
discontinuing its publication. The 
opinion expressed at the commence- 
ment of our career, that such a work 
is catarifcted to be eminently oseftrf 
to the fraternity, has been strengthen- 
ed apd confirmed by experience ; and 
we have had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing from several quarters that the 
value of this publication has been 
highly appreciated, and generally ac- 
knowledged. Those, however, who 
have been most strongly convinced of 
its importance, have not always been 
the most xealons in its support, and 
many have fonnd it much easier to 
commend our exertions, and wish as 
success, than to give us their substan- 
tial patronage, or to use any efforts 
for the increase of our subscription. 
Fortunately for our sublime and glo- 
rious mstitntien, it is destined to 
flourish and increase, notwithstanding 
the lukewarmness of its professed 
friends, and the uomasotnc deport- 
ment of many of its votaries. Fort- 
unately too, it requires not our feeble 
exertions to give it* stability, or to 
gain for it the respect and esteem 
'which it deserves* Masonry will con- 
tinue, not only to stand firm, but to 
acquire additional strength, and to 
display increased wisdom and beauty. 
until “ time, shall be no more.” 


To such of our friends as may stiff 
be disposed to patronise a work of 
this kind, we cheerfully and confi- 
dently recommend the u Ma s o nit 
Register and Lottos' and Gfewfife 
men's Magazine , n published at ffeur- 
York, by companion Luther Pratt, 
and the “Masonic Casket,* 7 * publish- 
ed at Enfield, New-Bampsbire, by 
companion Ebenexer Chase, the for- 
mer at three, and the latter at two 
dollars a year, eastern currency, fin r 
either of whiettwe will receive and 
toward subscriptions. 

* Each volume of this valuable work 
contains 192 pages. A volume of the 
Masonic Register contains 400 pages. 

H B^gagggBBBBgggfWW^M 
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Picket’s Juvenile Spelling Book , — 
An improved edition of this work has 
lately made its appearance; and not- 
withstanding it has heretofore been 
acknowledged, by competent judges, 
as the best elementary book ever 
published m America ; and has been 
generally introduced into our most 
respectable schools, as a book better 
calculated to elicit improvement than 
any other extant, yet we hesitate sot 
to give it as our bumble opiaton, 
which we are happy to find is in co- 
incidence with many of our most ju- 
dicious instructors, that in this edition, 
the author has added much to its 
worth, particularly in Ins classifica- 
tion of synonymous words, by which 
the pupil will learn their correspond- 
ing definitions at first right, and be 
taught their various uses, without fiw 
laborious task of turning over the pa- 
ges of a dictionary. The appendix 
annexed to this edition^ also greatly 
enhances its value, and renders it is 


litmaby. 


every respect, a most suitable book 
for the use of Sunday schools, as well 
as o t he rs j it ceotainmg a pWft and 
brief summary of the Christian reli- 
gion, drawn from the Holy Scriptures, 
calculated to impress the youthful 
mind* with the importance of the 
truths therein contained, and induce 
to a deeper research. The reading 
logons throughout, are arranged in 
the most judicious manner, appropri- 
ately interspersed among the spelling 
lessons, in language suited to the ca- 
pacities of those for whom they are 
designed, and calculated to inspire the 
pupil with a love of all the social 
virtues, and a reverence for the reli- 
gion of the Redeemer. 

Much more might be said in favour 
of this little manual, but we conceive 
it unnecessary. The author is well 
known for hie unwearied attention to 
the instruction of youth, which he has 
practised in the city of New- York, 
with unrivalled success* for the space 
of about twenty years. 

Clark?* Guide to Penmanship.— 
This work is the result of the author’s 
experience in teaching, for upwards 
of twelve yeais j and we consider it 
richly deserves the approbation so 
liberally bestowed on it by \arious 
teachers in the city of New- York, 
lie has happily combined his rules 
in a small compass, and rendered 
them plain, and easy to be compre- 
hended ; so that the learner, with due 
attention, can, in a short time, become 
master of the important art. We more 
cheerfully recommend it to the no- 
tice of the public, having been for 
many years intimately acquainted 1 
with Mr. Clark, and having derived 
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much benefit to our own children, un- 
der bis tuition. He claims not the 
power of magic in bis system, nor does 
he pretend that a good penman can be 
made out of a complete blockhead, in 
the course of a few lessons ; but bis 
system is such, that aB who nr e capa- 
ble of appreciating the importance of 
writing, can acquire it in much less 
time, and at smaller expeuse, than by 
pursuing the oW “ beaten track.” The 
following certificate, precludes the use 
of our saying more on the subject, 

New-York, Sept 9, 1825. 

In the opinion of the subscribers, 
teachers in the city of New- York, Mr. 
William Clark, Jon’s “ Guide to Pen- 
manship,” recently published, with 
the addition of his lectures, is the best 
system extant, from which to acquire 
a correct, free, easy, and elegant hand 
writing ; and his method of instruction 
preferable to any other that has come 
within our observation, to facilitate the 
improvement of persons of all ages, in 
that useful art. 

Edward James, M. Hale, 

Joseph Me Keen, L. S. Lownsburv, 
M. Mead, L. Kidder, 

James B. Quick, S. Fliut, 

A. Newton, Law. Anderson. 

U. E. Wheeler, Daniel French, 
Elijah Ashley, James B. Reqqa, 
John M. Kinley, James Shea, 

David Field, Horace Covell, 
Thomas Wilsou, Jonathan Taft, 

C. M. Gahagan, B. McGowan, 

R. Lockwood, Sauford R. Knapp, 
Seabury Ely, John Gould, Jim. 
Joseph Carter, S. Williams, 

J. Ward, Rev. J. Dick, 

J. M. Smith, _ John Patterson, Jun. 

Tile New Jerusalem Missionary, 
and Intellectual Repository .— This is 
a monthly Magazine, recently estab- 
lished in this city. Its design appears 
4o be exclusively to explain, propagate, 
and support, the theological doctrines 
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of Emanuel Swedenborg. Each 
her contains forty octavo pages, qtaflljr 
printed, on good paper, handsomely 
done up in a printed coloured cover, 
at three dollars a year. As ilia not 
our province to advocate, or condemn 
any Christian sect etchnively, but to 
have charity for aU whose lives corres- 
pond with the precepts contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, we shall not pre- 
tend to give an opinion as to the merits, 
or demerits of its principles. That the 
work will be ably and ingeniously 
conducted, the public will be satisfied, 
when they are informed that it is edited 
by Samuel Wooowobth, Esq. author 
of the numbers which appear in the 
Masonic Register, entitled the “Chris- 
tian Mason.” 


The New-York Mirror, and Ladiet? 
Literary Gazette . — This is a weekly 
^>aper, published every Saturday, by 
Mr. George P /fr Morris, No. 214, 
Broadway, and edited by Samuel 
Woodworth, Esq. Each number 
contains eight royal quarto pages, 
and will make & handsome volume of 
four hundred aud'sixteen pages at the 
end of the year, at the very low price 
of four dollars, printed in a superior 
style, by Mr. J . Seymour. Its con- 
tents are, original moral tales, Ameri- 
can hiogrnpjiy, poetry, literary iutellt- 
genoe, &c. &c. The editor of the 
Mirror most assuredly deserves weU of 
the literary world, and we heartily 
wish him that success to which he is 
justly entitled. 

We are authorised to state, that 
those ladies or gentlemen who have 
advanced money for tlie “ Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Casket,” and have not received 
that work to the full amount, shall re- 


ave liquidated. 




MASONIC ODE. 

Unto thee, greet God, belong 
Mystic rile*, nod eaerod songi 
Slowly bending ml thy throne. 

We adore thee, Holy One t 
Glorious Architect above, 

Source of light, and source of love. 
Here thy light ami love prevail. 

Hail, AuaigMy Master, bail. 

Whilst iu yonder regions bright, 

Son and moon diffuse their light* 
Twinkling stars spread o’er the sky, 
Blason forth thy praise oh high ! 

Join, O earth, and as yon roll 
Round th’ expanse, from pole to pols. 
Send to Heaven your grateful lays, 
Join the universal praise 1 

Warm'd by thy benignant grace, 
Friendship link’d the human race ; 
Pity lodg’d within her breast, 

Charity became her guest ; 

Here, the naked, raiment fonad ; 
Sickness, balsam for her wound ; 
Sorrow, comfort; hunger, bread ; 
Strangers too, a welcome shod ! 

Still to us, O God, dispense 
Thy divine benevolence ! 

Teach the tender tear lo flow, 
Melting at anolhertt wo ! 

Like Sumaria’a son, that we 
Ble&s'd with boundless charily, 

To th’ admiring world may prove, 
Happy they who dwell in love. 

CASH. 

ar wilua* eat, as*. 

Wise moralists in vain have told 
How sordid Is the love of gold. 

Which they caM ftitby trash ; 

Thou, stranger to these eyes of mine. 
Ten thousand virtues still are thine, 
Thun nil snflzeieat Co*. 

Though thy htfriasfc worth H smefl, 
Yet MONET, thou art all in nil — 
Though transient ns a flash, 
hr passing just from hand to hand, 

The earth is at thy sole command — 

It gravitates to Cosh. 

Possessed of thee, we may defy. 

Not death itself, but very ni*b; 

For when the tyrant* last 
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H fob, and ah ! ’tiras b]NUi, I 

ft </£d— it i0i7i the vassal free — I 

Tlteu who despises Cask. 

By nature void of every grace, 

If thou hast, ( reader ! view thy face) 

But this cosmetic wash, t 

Twill whiten and improve the akin— 

Thy monstroos nose — thy cheeks and chin, 
Are beautified by Cask. 

And though your mental powers be weak. 
To you who money have, 1 speak, 

Go on — shave— cut and slash ; 

For men of genius and of sense, 

If poor, will make a poor defence, 

Against the man of Cash • 

Or should you, for the basest crimes, 
Become indicted fifty times, 

This settles alt the hash ; 

For bills which leave the poor no hope, 

V escape the dungeon* or the rope, 

Are cancelled by Cask. 

Nay, 'twill be found that xowey can 
The grov’iing beast transform to man, 
Though different natures clash : 

For tb mfmlbeyonddiipUte; 

The miser’s far beneath the brute — 

A lump of living Cask. 

And yet what crowds around him wait — 
Behold him cioth’d in power and state— 
The garter, star and sash ; 

Fools fly before the potent nod 
Of him whose flesh, whose soul, whose god, 
Whose heaven itself is — Cask . 

But sens, of Hutus ! lest ye go 
To those infernal mint* below, 

Where teeth are said to gnash— 

Give to the needy — bribe the grave— 

Qit, if you wfch your soots to save, 

Bn Gusaoos of voce CASH. 


WOMAN* liOVE. 

A woman's love, deep fo the heart, 

Is like the violet flower, 

That lifts its modest head apart 
f n some sequester’d bower ; 

And blest is be who finds thatbleon. 
Who sips its gentle sweets : 

Be heeds not tile’s oppressive gloom. 
Nor all the care he meets! 

A woman's love is tike the spring 
Amid the wild alone, 

A burning wild, o'er which the wing 
Of cloud, is seldom thrown; 

<4*d blesf is he who meets that fount, 
Beneath the sultry day ; 

How gMiy should his spirits mount! 
How pleasant bt his way ! 


A womunVIove is like tberock , 
That every tempest braves. 

And stands secure amid the shock, 

Of ocean's wJtdcet waves ; 

And blest is he to whom repose 
Within its shade b given ; 

The world with all its cares and woes, 
Seems less like earth than heaven. 


WOMAN. 
avT. wooas, atq. 

Away, away— you’re all the same, 

A fluttering, smiling, jilting throng ! 

Oh ! by my soul, I burn with shame, 

To thiuk I've been your slave so long £ 

I Slow to be warn'd, and quick to rove, 
From folly kind, from cunning loath, 
Too cold for bliss, too weak for love* 

Yet feigning ail that's best hi both. 

Still panting o’er a crowd to reign, 

More joy jt give* to woman’s bra ast 
To make ten frigid coxcombs vain, 

Than one true, msaly, lover blest. 

Away, away— your smile’s a curse — 

Oh ! blot me from the race of men. 
Kind nit ying Hoaven ! by death or wane. 
Before 1 love suck things again ! 


WOMAN. 

BY WILLIAM BAT, SSq. 

When man bad doom’d himself to woes— 
n Woes that for ever had undone him, 
And God in wrathful vengeance rose 
To execute hb sentence on him, 

The burning Ire of opening bell 
Burst forth, and flames were kindling 
round him, 

But aogels' tears in torrents fell, 

And quench'd those flames where jus- 
tice bound him. 

For their own likeness, by hb side, 

( In all the loveliness of beauty. 

They saw— hb new created brtiW 
Still chaste, though wander’d from her 
duty; 

They saw that mercy, too, was mov’d — 
Prostrate In earnest intercession ; 

Of all heaven's host the weD belov’d, 
Seif-ofer’d op for man's transgression. 

** 

And though man's woes and mb'ries, all, 
Are charg'd on woman, who ador'd him; 
Hmmm tempted man to &V, , 

Taras w om en 's mroab’d seed restor'd 
him. 
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O ! Worn as ! ware it not for thee, 

With all thy frailties still about thee, 
This world the veriest ktU would he, 

.hid heaven iUctf m heaven without thee. 


THE CHURCH, 
ar WIL14+* bat, Ksq. ^ 
Pure and holy b the source, 

Whence tby stream, 0 Zion, rosq; 
See majestic in its course, . 

Regions vast it overflows, 
Fertilising, like the Nile, 

Barren continent and isle. 

Angel-ministers attend — 

On its flow'ry margins meet — 
Heavenly-choral antlieflis blend, 
(Music ravisbing^y sweet) 

With a Saviour’s voice divine, 
Tuning alt its floods to wine. 

Ho, ye thirsty, gather round, 

Drink your everlasting fill ! 

Hear the gospel tidings sound — 

“ Peart on earth, to men good will !" 
Yet unbroken is the strain, 

Heard upon the shepherd’s plain. 

Christ, the Bishop of otir souls, 

Open will the channel keep ; 

Free the tide of mercy rolls, 

As the billows of the deep ; 

Broad tftid copious as the wave, 

In the mission that he gave : 

“ Ev’ry creature go and teach, 

You 1 send as I am sent, 

Wide ordained tny word to preach, 
Calling millions to repent — 

This uninterrupted line 
Shall be tndlw— Is divine.” 

Lo (he Church of Christ appears 
Fair in lustre as the moon ! 

Brighter, from the night of years, 

Than the cloudless snn at nOon— 
Terribly she moves along, 

As an arroy-banner'd throng ! 

Life dispensing as she roes, 

Glory bea ui Tog from ner face, 
Conquering her rebellious foes, 

By the power ofboundless grace— 
By the Spirit's two-edg*d sword — 
Through the might of Christ our Lord. 


maxim. — It is a painful^ but well 
known fact, that the envy and rival* 
•hip of near relations, is the most bit- 
ter and inveterate. 


TO THE MEMORY 

or 

Mary Yates Hatch Pratt, 

whose immortal spirit took its 
flight, on tbe thirteenth day 
of May, A. D. 1823, in 
the fourth year oif 
l>er age. 

Sbe was the youngest child of 1 
Luther Pratt, editor of the Ma- 
sonic Register. 

Alas! dear child, thy spirit's fled, 
u Too good wert thou iu this vile 
world to slay, 

** Where nought but sin and sor- 
row reign triumphant ” 

“ Suffer little children to f 
come uuto me, and forbid them , 
not ; for of such is the kingdom 
of God." 

;*:r*^^**s*c*5r#5#*^ 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

To make room for the interesting 
Biographical Sketches of M tbe prin- 
cipal commanders engaged in the ex- 
isting war between Spain and Prance, 
we are obliged to omit the continuation 
in this number, of “ Sophia, or the Girl 
of the Pine Woods,” together with sev- 
eral oilier miscellaneous articles of in- 


terest, which shall appear in our next. 

is premature. It is not our 
intention to interfere, at present, with 
the affairs of the grand lodge of tbe 
state of New-York ; and for be it from 
us to “ fan tbe embers” of discoid, or 
to blow its coals into a flame. 

“ A Royal Arch Mason,” will please 
to excuse nr in the rejection of his 
communication, masmnch as it infrin- 
ges upon several of the lammuauksoT 
the chapter. 

M Thespian,” on the Park Theatre, 
is entirely without interest to any but a 
few lovers of the drema, in the city of 
Kew-York. We wish, as far as pusst*' 
ble, to avoid troubfingjour distant read* 
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ers with local cORcems. 
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Cardell, William S: 
Coleman. William H. 
Campbell, William 
Carroll, John 
Coalmans, P. 

Coffin, John 
Churche, Rodney 3. 
Coi, Richard 
Cuseaden, Alexander 
Camp, Isaac B. 
Costfens, William B. 
Coszens, Daniel 
Couens, T. H. 

Covel, EKas 
Comfort, Hiram 
Colwell, Caleb C. 
Church, AdonQah 
Clark, Lewis 
Campbell, David 
Cornelison, A. D. 

Coe, Benjamin, jun. 
ChUd, Abel 
Couch, Nash 
Couch, Seth 
Cooley, Robert 
Cooper, Chauncey 
, Coldeo, Hibbard A. 
Cummings, John 
Crookshank, A. 

Crist, Jacob 
Carpenter, Henry 
Case, Henry 
Clough, John 
Cunningham. Wesley 
Cassady, D. R. 

Cecil, Francis 
Dodge, Hoaea 
Decker, John I. 
Dukes, James 
Ducachet, H. W. 
Diwer, Alexander 
Dempster, I. 
Dunham, H# 

Drake, Lewis 
Drake, Frederick 
Dubois, Cornelius 
Duncarson, Robert 
Degear, Michael 
Dunning, Thomas II. 
Dean, T. 
Danforth v John J. 
..Ttomnhig Jacob, ^ 
Dickenson, Amos 
Evernghim, Gilbert 
Evertson, William 


Ferris, H. P. 
Fontayne and Gracia 
Frazer, Donald 
Ferris, Charles G. 
Frazer, John C. 
Forbes, John 
Funk, James A. 
Forbes, John 
Fountain, H. K» 
Fountain, G. 
Farrington, Oliver 
Forbes. William I. 
Fairchild, Talmodgo 
Feeek, Jacob 
Fanning, William 
Grenard, Nevingson 
Green, John 
Gantier, Samuel S. 
Graves, Seth 
Gantz, John J. 
Green, Elliot 
Gilbert, Sylvester, 
Goldsmith, Samuel 
Gonrgas, John J. J. 
Garth wait, Stephen 
Goff, William 
Goff, Russell 
Grant, John, Junr. 
Gregg, Hugh 
Goreline, R. L. 
Gregory, John B. 
Giddins, Edward 
Griffin, Edward M. 
Goodslave, D. 
Gannon, John 
Gregory, Charles 
Griffin, H. 

Godfrey, Capt. 
Gordon, Simon 
Holmes, Peter 
Hampton, William 
Hoit, Ichabod 
Howard, George 
Hoffman, Martin 
Hardy, Edward 
Hallett, William P. 
Hoyt, S. S. S. 
Hunt, Samuel 
Hassey, Henry I. 
Hyer, George W, 
Hand, I?aac M, 
Hulse, Amos 
Hazleton, James 
Howard,Je4s^ 
Hioks, Elias 
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Horn, George 
Horton, Mr. 

Humbert, Jonas 
Haines, Charles G. 
Herwick, Charles 
Hotchkiss, Lemuel 
Hamilton, William 
Hays, N. 

Hill, Charles L 
Hart, William A. 
Halsey, John 
Hannagan, James 
Hunt, Stephen 
Hodgson, John 
Harrey, John N. 

Hicks, Jonathan P. 
Hinman, A. G. 
Houghton, Theophlloi L. 
Houghton, Abijah O. 
Hunt, J. G G. 

Hart, Stephen 
Irving, William 
Jarvis, Zopfcer 
Johnson, Jacob 
Jameson, James 
Johnson, Guilliaxn 
Johnson, Daniel 
Jackson, Thomas 
Jackson, Nathan 
Jarvis, Robert : 

Jaira, D. F. 

Jessup, James 
Johnson, James 
Jackson, Stephen 
Jollie, Robert 
Jordon, Simon 
Kim, John W. 
Ketchum, Stephen 
Kortwnghi, Edmund 
Kilpatrick, Joseph 
King, Stephen 
Kerr, Duycan 
King) John 
Knapp, Ezra M. 
Kingsland, Abraham 
Lansing, Garrit ; 
Labaw, Jonathan 
Lampsop, Paul 
LowndeS, Thomas 
Lowry, Bepjamin 
Lyon, James 
Liestner, Christian 
Lyon, Silas . 

Lott, Abraham 
Leland, Beilannin 
Lupton, Samuel * 
London, I. 

Lester, J • M. 

Lake, Heaiy 
Lefferts, Charles 
^kwood, Henry F. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


Lewis, Eldad 
Myers, James 
M‘Farian, Hudson 
M ( Earlan, Thomas 
McKinley, George 
M‘Cready, Thomas 
M ‘Queen, WUliani'M. 
M‘Duffee, Daniel 
M'Coulm, Archibald 
Moore, Jared L. 
Maverick, Samuel 
Morris, William L. 
Morrel, X? 

Moore, James A. 
Marshall, John 
Monroe, William 
Mead, Nicholas ' 
Milnor, James • 
Merchant, Aaron M. 
Mead, Lyman 
Marsh, Henry 
Moore, Capt 
Mailbon, Coleman 
Morrill, John 
Mead, James 
Metcalf, John 
Minthey, John 
Moreau, Francis 
Mattin, Henry, Jnnr. 
Mitchell, f John S. ‘ 
Mix, M. P. 

Navarro, Israel 
Noble, Samuel F. 
Osman, John 
Ovutt, Smith 
Oram, James 
Odell) Stephen 
Obry,, Francis 
Palmer, Aaron H. 

Philips, Charles 
Piatt, William F. 

Plane, Bartholomew 
Peck, Mr. 

Pollard, Calvin 
Peckwell, H. W. 

Platt, David 
Peck, Benjamin W. 
PerldnS', Jenfca.. . 

Purdy, J. W. 

Phares, Andrew 
Pratt, Peter, jun. 

Pratt, Moses 
Parsons, S. 

Porter, Levy 
Poling, Charles 
Perry, M. C. 

Quirk, William G, 

Reed, Matthew ■ 

Riley, Edward 
Ripley, Charles 
RoberiWn, David 
Rwauld, Charles ; 

Ruggles, Herman 
Read, A. D. 


Buggies, Lemuel Wmtef 
Roberts, Elijah G. 
Randal, 1 Roswell 
Rogers, John 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rodgers, George W. 

. Schureman, William 
Slade, Thomas 
Sickles, Daniel 
Southard, fteniy 
Slckels, John I. 

Smith, John 
Sergeant, Aaron 
\ Stafford, William 
Sitcher, A 
Shoemaker, John J. 
Sands, L. 

Spafford, William 
• Slote, William H 
Simmons, P. W 
Seymour, J. 

Soochard, Louis 
Seely, Richard 
Smith, John 
South wick, H. C* 
Stewart, Mr. 

Shaw, James 
Sweet, Conrad 
Sharpe, Cqraelins K. 
Satteriy, John 
Sfcnker, John 
8t Alban's Lodge, No. 
Spooner, Aiden 
Smith, Ely ah 
Smith, Thomas D. 
Slover, A. 

Sayer, N. 

Stephens, J. k P. 
Shafted, Thomas 
Stephens, A. P. 

Sage, NatbA^ 

Swart, John 
Swart, Peter, jun. 

Starin, H. W. 

Snider, Hemy . 

Smith Asher 
Stoekney, Nathan 1 
Stewart, James 
Storm, David D. 
Tompkins, Daniel P. 
Thurston, Joshua 
Turvey, David 
Townsend, ^junoel 
Ti moo, Julius ■ ' 

Trass, Christian 
Tisdale, Jacob ; 
Thorbnrn,. James 
Turney, James 
Taylor, Edward N. 

Telfair, John * 

Tribe, Unarm N. 

Timson, John W. 
^TibbaU, L. /’ 


Digit! 


Taylor, I* 

Townsend, .0*5. . 
Thompson, Anthony 



SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


Vtt/John 
Utt, Peter 
Upson, Uriah 
Voshurgh, Herman 
Vanderbilt, John. jun. 
Vultee, Frederick L. 

Vallop, Lewis 

Van De Water, Valentine 

Van Slyck, A. 

Varret, Garret 
Walsh, John 
Whitlock, Thaddeus 
Wunnenburgh, Albert 
Walker, Jones B. 

Ward, William H. 
Williams, Elisha 
Wright, Daniel 
Woollen, Charles 
Wishart, Daniel 
Woodruff, Timothy 
Western, Henry M. 

Weed, Daniel H. 

Waldron, Oliver 
Ward, Edward C. 

Wehlcrs, George 
White, James Hill 
Wright, James F. 

Whftney, Joseph 
Watson, Harvey 
Wilkin, Samuel J. 

Tates, John B. 

Young Alexander 

NEW-JERSEY. 
Smith, Mosps 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Benevolent Lodge, No. 60. 
Dinliqger, C. 

Erb, Emanuel 
Jtattstock, George 
tilHner, Morris G. 

Haller, George 
Hay, Michael 
Prince, David B. 

Patched, Edward 
Parmele, Henry 
Rome, Lake 

VIRGINIA. 
Boulware, Turner 
Burke. Samuel D. 

Cashel, Matthew 
Craghead, George 
Dillon, James 
Foster, John & Broker 
Gates, Elias 
Harrison, William A. 
Jenison, Oliver 
Laidley, James G. 

Morris, Isaac 
Marselliot, Jacob 
Price, Charles 
Patrick, Spier 
Raine, John 

BIfie, John . 

Stephenson, David ' * ^ 
Stephenson, James M. 
Tern, William 


GEORGIA. 

Barnes, J. 

Cushing, J. T. 

Egan, William Henry 
Hannon, T.-8. 

Hammond, John H. 

Ridley, Archibald B. 
Rockwell, Samuel 
Smith, Thomas B. 

Stanford, J. R. 

Savage, William 
Votey, David 
Vance, John P. 

KENTUCKY. 
Bridges, Lewis 
Bates, A; 

Ballard, A* E. 

Brown, William 
Bainbridge, Edmnnd T. 
Bloomfield Lodge, No. 57 
Corwin, William 
Craig, S. W. 

Cowan, David G. 

Curd, Willis 
Coeley, Dabney C. 

Clark, A. M. 

Cooke, Stephen 
Crane, John H. 

Clark Jjodge, No. 5 
De Bruin, H. I. % copies 
Daulton, James 
Grand Chapter 
Gnthrie, Edmund 
Gano, John A. 

Gam A. G. 

Handley, John B. 
January, A. M* 

January, Thomas H. 
January f Samuel, Senr. 
joicett, Jack 
Lilleston, R. C. 
Lancaster, Ralph 
Louisville Chapter 
Lexington Chapter, No* 1 
Morton, John M. 
M^Clean, Joseph G. 
M‘Gde, Lynch 
Newman, Thomas 
Noel, Smallwood 
Nantz, Matthew 
Clatter, E. 

Oldham, Richard 
Porter, William 
Phillips, William 
Pope, John 
Priest, Fielding 
Pike, James M. 

anos, Daniel 
Roe, John . \ 
Russell, David A* 

Rainey, William H* 
Shepherd, C. B. 


Shefetall, Florence 
Sutherland, William 
Stout, Platt 
Shelton, Thomas 
Swigert, Philip 
Smith, Larkin B. 

Simpson Lodge, No. 31 
Stephens, Robert 
Stone, Eli H. 

Stone, Isaac D. 

Taylor, Francis 
Warren, William E. 
Waugh, George L. 

Wood, William, junr- 
Youce, lyiichael G. 

‘ OHIO. 

Anderson, Lewis 
Andrews, Abraham 
Atwater, Caleb 
Aisnwortb, Richard M. 
Barton, Isaac 
Brown, Israel 
Booker, William 
Booth, James M. 

Blake, Benjamin 
Barker, Luther D. 

Bliss, James 
Bower, James 
Bower, Ebenezer 
Barrett, John K. 

Bliss, John 
Bebee, Walter B. 

Brown, Hachaliah 
Browning, Woodville 
Barker, Samuel A. 
Bosworth, Marcus 
Bureau, J. P. K. 

Beecher, Philesson 
Binkley, Jacob 
Boyle. Hugh 
CraWford, Robert 
Cunningham, Andrew 
Cotton, John 
Cunningham, John 
Crawford, John 
Cook, Silas 
Cooke, Moses 
Caldwell, James 
Cannon, Curtiss 
Crozer, James 
Cartirel, John D. tf 

Centre Star Lodge 
Clark, Ezra 
Dillon, Josiah 
Dunn, James ' 

Drown, Notley 
Drown, Simeon De V 

S uncan, Howell L. 7 

oster, James 
Dewy, Erastus H. 

Damarin, Charle 
DaviiJZacharud 
BietHck, Jacoi 
Duffield, Jac' 

Duffield, WK 



SUBSCRIBERS' NAMES. 
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Eckert, Conrad W. 
EUis, Ezer 
Eaton, Benjamin 
Eogg, Thomas P. 
Fisher, John 
Gates, Samuel 
Gunn, Samuel 
Galea, Nathaniel 
Gilman, Nathaniel C. 
.Griswold, E. 

Hulse, John 
Hubbard, William B. 
Hartshorne, Darius 
Hamilton, Jude 
Henderson, James 
Holden, Nathaniel 
Holden, Ichabod A. 
Huntington, John 
•Hamilton, William 
Hunt, Otis 

Highland Lodge, No. 88. 
Hauson, Hiram 
Hencle, Andrew 
Hughes, Joseph 
Horeb Chapter 
Jones, Wilmitli 
Jennings, David 
Jackson, Daniel 
Jewit, Alp he us 
Lawton, Jesse 
Livermore, Jonas 
Lord, Thomas, jun. 
Linton, John 
M'Neely, William 
M'EllorJ’, John 
Grove* Augustus 
Merrill, John 
Murphy, Horatio 
NPCallough, James 
M‘Ardle, John P. 

M { Coy, Cornelius 
Manager, Peter 
Murphy, Edward 
M‘Quhtters, Hugh 
Meason, Rhuc 
M'C artgv, John 
M.ihafie'e, John 
Noble. John 
Nagmard, John 
0‘Ham, G. M. It. 

Prenti?, Royal 
Purdy, Solomon 
Panne !c, Harvey 
Patterson, John* 
Prichard, A. P. 

Pettihone, H. IL 
Parker, Daniel 


Qqigley, William 
Robertson, Charles 
Robertson, Robert 
Rice, Isaac 
Roberts, Horace 
Rhodes, D. W. 
Rodgers, James 
Rodgers, Hugh 
Reed, Reuben 
Rjwj, Levi 
Rk^f, George 
. Reeder, D. F. 

Steret, Alexander 
Stineman, Gottliel 
Sanderson, George 
Smith, John A. 
Stevens, Charles 
Sweppce, Henry F. 
Stone, Sardine 
Stone, Augustas 
Sample, George 
Sampson, John 
Shoemaker, Solomon 
Stewart, John 
Smith b Clark 
Spelraant Sylvester 
Smith, Benjamin 
Sherman, Charles R. 
Thomas, W. 

Talbot, William 
Trobridge, Archibald 
Ulinore, Jacob 
Warner, Axamanda 
AY right, Simeou 
Webb, Nathan 
Wentherington, John 
AVcbb, Erastus 
Warner, VA r right 
AVithrow, Samuel 
AVhitc, Thornly L. 
Wilson, James 
Young, Henry 
Younkin, Abraham 
MISSOURI. 
Beck, Abraham 
Mclvely, H. C. 

ALABAMA. 
Andrus, Augustus 
Blake, Luther 
Houghton, J. II. 
M^ux, Thomas 0. 
Perry, Ilomtio G. 
Peters, William R. 
Rodger?, Thomas A. 
RadclitFc, John 

INDIANA. 
Sheets, John 


CONNECTICUT 


Andross, Augustus 
Cooper, Moses 
Cooley, William 
Chaffee, Samuel G. 
Famell, Asa 
Federal Lodge, No. Iff 
Graham, James 
Goodwin, Joseph 
Hatch, A. 

Hitchcos, Samuel 
Jones, Oliver S. 

Jones, Joseph 
Jewet, Joseph F. 

Lee, Frederick 
Norton, Joseph G. 
Noyes, Joseph 
Olmsted, Aaron F. 
Parker, James C. 
Rockwell, Martin 
Ransome, AV. 

Spencer, Nelson 
St. Mark Lodge, No. 3t» 
AA'olcott, Talcott 
Washburn, Charles 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Burrill, Nathan 
Dame, Eliphalet 
Emerson, James H. 
Evening Star Lodge 
Kimball, Abraham 
Morril, Alva 
Spafford, George 
Tucker, Joseph 
AYhiton, Manly 

NEW-HAMPSHIRF 


Benton, Calvin 

Canada. ^ 

Addington Lodge w 
Bristol, Colem&u 
♦ Cothier, William 
Dean, John 
Davy, Peter 
Fairfield, B. 

Fry, Christian 
Ferguson, John W. 

Half, P. F. 

Jaqueth, Isaac 
Lockwood, Samuel 
M‘Kenzic, James 
Nichol, Walter, 32 copies 
Strange, John 
Thompson, Hugh C. 
AA r ilkins, Robert 
AVood, Thomas G. 


*CT Several of our agents at a distance, have neglected to forward lists of their sob* 
hers names, particularly those hi the vicinity of Dund&s and • rr 

d» S,. Join.;,, i, Nova SooUa, and Waffi, b Sc s.tTe ’ £ J&5 
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